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The area of tho district, 8140 square miles, and the density of the 
population, ninety to the square mile, given at pages 1, 2, and 33, were 
taken from tlio latest available figures, those given in the 1872 
census returns. Hince these pages were printed a serious error has 
been detected in the estimated areas of tho Bdglau, Kalvan, and Feint 
sub-divisions* Inquiries made by oflicers of the Revenue Survey 
show that the correct area of Boglan is G20 not 1420 square miles, 
of Kalvan 554 not 1200 square miles, and of Feint 458 not 961 
square miles. These, and other smaller corrections together reduce 
tho area of the district from 8140 to 5940 square miles.^ The 
amended area of 5040 square miles gives, for 781,206 the 1881 
population, an average density of 131 to the square mile. 
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NASIK. 


CHAPTER I. 

DESCRI PTION*. 

Na'sik, lying between 19° 33' and 20° 53' nortb latitude and 
73° 16^ and 75° 6' east lon^tude, with an area of 8140 square miles^ 
had, in 1872, a population of 734,380 souls or 90*2 to the square mile, 
and, in 1880, a land revenue of nearly £140,000 (Rs. 14,00,000). 

Rhomboidal in shape, with a length of 108 miles from south- . 
west to north-east and an extreme breadth from north to south of 
eighty-seven miles, Nasik is bounded on the north by the Pimpalner 
and Dhulia sub-divisions of Khandesh ; on the east by the Chdlisgaon 
sub-division of the same district, and the Daulatabad division of the 
Nizdtn's dominions ; on the south by the Kopargaon, Sangamner, 
and Akola sub-divisions of Ahmednagar ; and on the west by the 
Shahapur sub-division of Thana, the state of Dharampur, and the 
»Songad division of the Gaikwdr's territory. Except Peint and 
a few villages in Ndsik, Kalvan, and Igatpuri, the district lies on a 
table-land immediately to the east of the Sahyadri hills or Western 
Gh^ts. 

The boundary line on the north is fairly regular. Starting from 
the high ground in the north-west it follow^s the Selb6ri hills due 
east for about forty-five miles ; it then turns south and south-east 
as far as the broken ground on the north slope of the Sdtmala hills. 
Then, after a southern course of about seventeen miles, it takes a turn 
of fifteen miles south-east, in order to include some villages isolated 
in the Nizam's territory. Bending northwards again for eighteen 
miles and leaving the southern hills of the Sdtmdla range for the 
plains, it follows a southern course for about twenty-four miles. 
Between the Nasik and Ahmednagar districts, except near the 
Sahyddri hills, there is no well marked natural boundary. The line 
is very iiregular. It runs west from the Nizdm^s limits for twenty- 
seven miles, and then south-east for fourteen miles. After a sharp 
turn south-west for twenty-two miles, it follows a low line of hills 
twenty miles west until it meets a high range of mountains, along 
which it passes twenty -four miles south-west, and ends in a rugged 
mass of hill forts on the Sahyddris, overlooking the Elonkan. 


‘ This chapter is contributed by Mr. J, A. Baioes. C, a 
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2 DISTRICTS. 

Except Peint which lies entirely to the west, the Sahy&dri 
range forms the western boundary of the district. This range runs 
from Khandesh south-west for nearly sixty miles to the Trimbak 
fort, near which it turns south-east, passing out of the district at the 
mass of rocks that forms the natural boundary between Igatpuri in 
N^sik and Akola in Ahmodnagar. 

For administrative purposes Nasik is divided into twelve sub- 
divisions, with, on an average, an area of (578 square miles, 141 
villages, and about 61,000 inhabitants. The following summary 
gives the chief statistics of each sub-division : 
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The Peint sub-division differs from the rest of the district, and, 
both in appearance and climate, partakes of the nature of theKonkan. 
It is a series of ridges and valleys intersected by streams running 
in very deep beds. The hills are in many cases higher than those at 
the edge of the neighbouring Sahyadris, but the general elevation 
of the country is about 600 feet below the table-land of the 
Deccan. There is abundance of forest, but the trees, as a rule, 
are of small size, though excellent teak is found in some parts. 
Agriculture consists chiefly in planting rice in the valleys and 
coarse grains on the less precipitous hill slopes. Seen from the 
crest or the Sahyddris, the continuous succession of billowy ranges 
and the green patches of tillage in the valleys give Peint an 
air of picturesqueness. But below, in the country itself, the 
frequency of the valleys cutting off all but the narrowest view, the 
bareness of the teak forest except for a few months in the year, the 
small number of inhabitants, and the poverty of the villages, tend 
to make Peint desolate and monotonous. 

The rest of the district, from 2000 to 1300 feet above the sea, 
slopes from the SahyAdris towards the east and south-east^ The 
SAtmAla, ChAndor, or Ajanta range, that, running east and west 
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used to divide KMndesh from Ahmedna^r before N&sik was a 
separate collectorate, forms a natural division between the valley of 
the Girna on the north and the valley of the Godavari on the south. 

Another great, though less clearly marked, division runs north 
and south, the western portion being called Ddng, the eastern 
Dosh. D^ng denotes a wild and hilly tract in which, though 
excellent soil is sometimes found, cultivation of the simplest kind 
is alone possible, owing to the excessive rainfall and the consecjuent 
prevalence of malaria during the cold season. Desh implies a 
wide extent of open champaign country in which largo fields, 
irrigated gardens, and a system of crop rohition are the rule. 

The Dang country of Nasik stretches eastward from the Sahyddris. 
It varies greatly in breadth, being in some places only ten miles 
wide and in others more than thirty. Its general characteristics 
are the same throughout, rough hilly ground intersected by 
torrents, the valleys, as a rule, stretching from west to east, 
their sides getting lower as they approach the Dosh plains. North 
of the Sd,truala hills, in Baglan, the crest of the Sahyadris is much 
less clearly defined, the country both above and below consisting 
of a mass of hills of considerable height. The valleys are short and 
narrow, sometimes mere steep clefts between high ranges of 
hills. The Girna river and its larger tributaries have worn wide 
basins within a short distance from their sources, and are fed 
by almost countless torrents from the neighbouring hills. South 
of the Satmalas, the Dang is more open but equally broken by 
ridges and torrents. I'he hills are lower, and the edge of the 
Sahyadris is often a wide plateau, deeply seamed in places by the 
bods of the rivers that flow east and west. 

The heavy rainfall, washing the soil from the uplands into the 
torrents, has driven tillage to the valleys, leaving the slopes to grass 
and the coarsest grains. In the northern Dang this is almost 
universally the case. 'JMio larger rivers have been dammed, and 
a considerable area of irrigable land stretches on either bank, 
but beyond the comparatively level tract at the base of the hills 
bounding the valleys, there is little regular tillage. Some of the 
slopes show patches of cleared land, where ndgli, Eleusine coracana, 
IS grown by dint of burning grass ortho leaves and branches of trees 
over the soil, both for the sake of the ash manure and because the 
process renders the earth more friable and better suited to crops 
that require transplantation. There are few large trees except the 
mango and the less valuable sorts of timber which flourish in the 
rapines and valleys. Corinda, Carissa carandas, and other brushwood 
cover some of the uplands. Teak is found in the gashes on the sides 
of the higher hills and on the western slopes of the Sahyadris ; but 
until the foot is reached some 600 to 800 feet below, the teak is of 
Lo great size. On this side the descent is abrupt, but on the east 
the slope consists of a series of gradually descending undulations 
from 2000 feet to about 1800, at which elevation the Desh may be said 
to begin. The Dang hills furnish abundance of fodder. They are 
the yearly resort of thousands of oattle from the eastern villagSs^ 
and form the chief breeding ground of the district. The larger 
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villages are on or near rivers. The houses of the village headmen 
and the leading families are generally tiled and strongly built of 
earth or sun-dried brick. The lower classes, and on the Sahyddris 
nearly all classes, live in huts of wattle and daub, with stout corner 
posts and frequently a trellis in front covered with gourds or some 
other creeping plant. North of the Satmalas the population is, in 
most cases, confined to the valleys of the larger rivers. 

In the east and north-east of the district, one or two upland tracts 
partake of the nature of the .Ddng, though they are not properly 
within its limits. The soil is poor and light, the surface is on all 
sides cut with deep stream beds, there are few large trees, and 
stunted anjan, Hardwickia binata, covers a great portion of the 
untilled land. But as the climate is different from that in the 
neighbourhood of the Sahyddris, the husbandman is able to sow a 
better paying crop than the coarse grain, which alone can be raised 
on the shallow soil and rain-drenched uplands of the west. 

Bdgldn, the country north of the Siltniahls, has a character of its 
own, on account of the size of some of its valleys within a compara- 
tively short distance of the sources of the rivers by which they are 
drained. It is a land of hills and streams, and the valleys, except in 
the eastern portion bordering on Malogaon, are narrow and broken. 
They are separated from each other by five abrupt and rocky ranges, 
spurs of the Sahyadris trending eastward. Streams everywhere 
descend from the hills, most of them containing water daring the 
dry season. The level lands, confined to comparatively narrow belts 
along both banks of the Girna and some of its large tributaries, are 
chiefly given to garden tillage for which Biiglan is noted. The 
rivers and large streams are crossed by a series of small works 
constructed at short intervals, by which a head of water is obtained 
sufficient in some cases for perennial irrigation. Sugarcane, rice, and 
wheat are the chief irrigated crops. These represent the wealth of 
the people, and whatever capital there is in Belgian is mainly derived 
from this source. The dry-crop cultivation is insignificant, because 
the soil, except in rich black lands irrigable from rivers, is generally 
poor. Near rivers arc fine mango groves, but the rest of Baglan is 
bare of large trees. The Dang tract soutli of the Sdtmalas 
corresponds with what, further south, Grant Duff calls Ghdt Mdtha 
or above-Ghat Xoiikan, in contradistinction to Thai or below-Gbdt 
fConkan. 

In the Desh there is a great deal of open, but, except towards the 
oast, not much level country. The watersheds of the smaller rivers 
are wider and their beds are nearer the surface than in the Dd»ng. 
The undulations extend throughout, from 1300 to 1500 feet above 
the plain. The country is broken by isolated hills, and by a 
few low flat-topped ridges. Some parts are well wooded with 
large mango groves. In other parts, though the soil is equally 
fertile for grain cultivation, scarcely a tree of any size is to be seen, 
except round a well or near a village, whore a sparely clothed 
pimpal, Ficus religiosa, breaks the monotony of the scene. In 
the north and north-west Desh, the people incline to houses with 
roofs, and they usually plant trees round the village ■ 

c 
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Bite. In other parts, where no rafter-producing forest is at hand, 
the village consists of flat-roofed low houses of sun-dried brick, and 
is often surrounded by a wall of the same material, above which 
towers the double-storied mansion of the village headman or some 
successful moneylender. From a distance these villages, slightly 
raised above the surrounding plain, look like large forts and resemble 
those scattered Provence villages of the desolate tract between 
Arles and the mouths of the Rhone. The want of trees is a serious 
drawback to the picturesqueness of the Desh. Wherever sugarcane 
is grown there is a large demand for fuel and the hills are stripped 
of all brushwood. Bdhhul plantations are seen here and there, but, 
except in Bdgldn, they are not sufficiently thick to keep pace with 
the lopping that goes on every year. In the open country, tillage 
is in patches, the hedges are low, and often of cactus. If it were 
not for the background of mountains that is visible from nearly 
every part of the district, the country would be downright ugly. 

With the exception of the Sahyddris, the general direction of the 
mountain ranges is from west to cast, the higher portion being 
nearer the west. Both flat-topped and peaked mountains are found ; 
the former predominate in number, though not in height. 

In the extreme north is the Solbdri range, the higher points in 
which vary from 3100 to 4200 feet. A few miles to the south and 
nearly parallel, come the Dolbari hills, a lower line, starting like the 
Selbdri, from the Suken range. The last mentioned range, varying 
in height from 3700 to 4700 feet, has one peak, the fort of Sdler, 5293 
feet high. This is outside the limits of the Nasik district, and is now 
inhabited by a few Gdikwd,ri soldiers, the descendants of the former 
garrison. Separating the larger rivers of B^gldn are various minor 
ranges, none of them more than 3500 feet high, and the majority 
having few peaks of even that elevation. The southmost range is 
remarkable for the beautiful and striking outline of its peaks. 

The Sdtmala, Chandor, or Ajanta range, has been mentioned as 
running right across the district. It differs from the rest of the 
mountains in the north by the number and shape of its peaks, and by 
the absence of flat summits. These peaks are visible from nearly 
every part of the district and form a prominent landmark. The highest 
of them is Dhodap, 4761 feet. Several other peaks approach 
this height. Amongst these are Sapfjishring, a celebrated place 
of pilgrimage, and ludrdi and Chandor, both of them forts guarding 
the high road from Khdndesh to the Deccan, and the scenes of 
many engagements during the MarAtha wars. Further to the south- 
east are the twin forts of Ankai and Tankai, which also dominate a 
road leading from the north to Ahmednagar. There is a curious 
frequency of such jingling names in this district whenever two 
neighbouring hills have been fixed on for purposes of retreat or 
defence. Besides the forts just mentioned there are, in the 
Sdtm^las, Raulia-Jaulia ; in the Akola range, Madangad-Bitangad 
and Alang-Kulang ; and further north, Sdler-Molher, M&ngia- 
Tungia, and others. 

-^low range separates Dindori from Ndsik,and to the north of this 
line is a curious mass of rocks considerably higher and bolder than the 
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surrounding elevations, amongst which is the once celebi ited fort of 
Bdmsej,and the conical peak of Chdmbhar Lena in whichai*' ) some Jain 
rock shrines, frequented by pilgrims, chiefly of the much -a bused class 
of VdniscalledMArvddis. South-west of N^ik aietwoor throe isolated 
bills, the most easterly of which has a terrace on the north-east side 
containing a large number of cave temples of oonsiderable imjx>rtanoe« 
This hill is known to the Brdhmans by the name of Trishirsha. The 
isolated peaks merge towards the west in a line of hills, which gradually 
rises from 3000 to 4300 feet. The highest summits are those of the 
forts of Anjaniri or Anjani, 4292 feet, and Trimbak, 4248 feet. 
Anjaniri is a fine mass of trap rock, with lofty upper and lower scarps, 
each scarp resting on a wide and well wooded plateau. Its top is flat 
and of considerable area. Trimbak is celebrated in mythology as well 
as in history. On the north-east it forms a fine amphitheatre enclosing 
the town at its base. The scarp is well defined, like that at Anjaniri, 
and is scaleable only at one or two clefts, where a narrow and 
difficult path gives access to the energetic faithful who determine to 
go the complete round of a pilgrim^s duties. The fort itself rises 
above the scarp in a grass-covt^rod slope of conical shape, the summit 
being indented like a cock^s comb. As the deity of the Trident 
is the tutelary of the place, the depressions of the ridge are 
three in number, just as in Europe, celebrated cities, for long, 
somehow included seven hills within their limits. To the west of 
Trimbak are three large masses of rock, Brahma, ILarsh, and 
Bh^kargad. The last named, which seems to be the highest, is 
in the Thdna district, and, when viewed from the north or the south, 
forms a magnificent buttress of the Sahyjidris. 


Between the Anjaniri range and the southern limit of tho 
district are several detached ridges over 30U0 feet high. Amongst 
these tho chief are Bhaula and Kdvnai forts, and tho Mhordan hill. 
All three are flat-topped and scarped. Kavnai, or the hill of KdmAk- 
shidevi whose temple is on the top, was once the chief residence of 
the Peshwa's revenue officer for the circle. Tho range that stretches 
eastwards from the Sahyddris, south of Igatpuri, is on tho whole tho 
most rocky and precipitous in the district. It contains the highest 
summits, two of which, Kalsubdi and a less important one to the 
west, reach an elevation of about 5400 and 5100 feet respectively 
and many of the other peaks are between 4700 and 6000 feet high^ 
iUmost every mountain has been a fort, and many still have water- 
cisterns and granaries. The best known, as well as the largest is 
Patta which was more than once taken by Shivaji and his lieutenants. 
I hough its base lies within Ndsik limits its summit is in Ahmed- 
nagar. North of Kalsubdi a stupendous precipice overhangs the pass 
between Igatpuri and Akola. The whole range is bare of trees, ex^pt 
a few belts of teak towards the foot. There is not the same regularity 
m scaromg as on other ranges of a nearly equal height, the only well 
defined scarp being that in the magnificent amphitheatre enclosed 
by tbe two forts of Anndha and Patta. This range subsides beyond 
these points, one branch, with only one large hiU, Adtalla 
trending thirty miles south-east to, the plain of Sangamner. The 
other branch is more a step than a ridge. It follows in its 
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general direction the course of the Ddma river, from west to cast, 
and sinks into the plain before reaching the Goddvari, eighteen or 
twenty miles distant. 

Besides these leading ranges there are many hills, both 
isolated and forming the backbones of ridges between streams. 
These, though often of considerable he^ht above the sea, present 
no striking appearance from the table-land oat of which they rise. 
They are usually covered with coarse grass, loose stones weighing 
from a few ounces to five or six pounds, and in many places large 
masses of rock. Some of these ranges are flat-topped, preserving a 
curious regularity in height and slope for many miles. Others are 
conical and irregular. The isolated hills are chiefly towards the 
south or near the higher ranges, and present no feature worthy of 
special notice. 

The district is drained by two chief rivers the Girna and the 
Goddvari, and their tributaries, the watershed being, as before noticed, 
the Satmala range. The Girna rises to the west of the district north 
of this range near Hdtgad, flows through Kalvan, BagMn, and 
Mdlegaon till it passes into Khandesh, where it turns north to meet 
the Tdpti. The Goddvari rises in the Trimbak range to the south, and 
with its affluents drains the Nasik, Igatpuri, Dindori, Chdndor, 
. Yeola, and Niphad sub-divisions, passing into Ahmednagar and the 
territories of the Nizdiii on its way to the Coromandel coast. 

Jn Peint there are many streams, but only three rivers of any 
considerable size. The larg(?st is the Damanganoa, which flows into 
the sea at Daman, about fifty miles south of Surat. The two others, 
the Nar and the PAr, are but slender streams in the dry season. 
All these flow through deep ravines over rocky and winding beds. 
Their banks are steep and well wooded, and little or no use is made 
of their water for irrigation. 

The Vaitarna rises in the south-west side of the Trimbak fort. 
It drains but a small portion of the district, and, about eight 
miles from its source, leaves the Deccan by a remarkably deep 
and precipitous channel cut through the edge of the Sahyddris, 
the sides of which, wherever they afford foothold for vegetation, are 
covered with teak. The channel is some seven or eight miles long. 
About two or three miles from its upper entrance it is met by a 
second valley, equally steep, worn by a tributary stream, the apex 
of the delta between the two affording a magnificent view of the 
coarse of the river into the Thdna district, through which after a 
total length of about ninety miles it empties itself into the Arabian 
Sea, eleven miles north of Bassein. Of its drainage area only about 
963 square miles lie above the Sahy&dris. 

The GodAvabi, ^ or Ganga as it is locally called, is the most 
celebrated river in the district. One of its sources lies just 
below the scarp of the western side of the Trimbak amphitheatrOj. 
where is a temple, reached by a flight of well built stone steps. 
A larger and more distant branch takes its rise in the ridge 
joins the Trimbak and Brakma mountains. But here there is na 
nwosingnatnral formation to lend its aid in sapporti»g the belief m 
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the divine origin of the stream, so this branch is neglected in favour 
of its smaller rival. After passing the town of Trimbak, the Godavari 
turns to the east, cutting a deep and rocky bed through the Ghdt 
Mdtha country. After about seven miles, it receives the above- 
mentioned tributary, called the Kikvi, on the north. Three miles 
further to the cast, the Godavari is met by the Alandi, a small 
river flowing from the north and debouching at Jalalpur. A few 
hundred yards below the meeting, the Goddvari dashes down a 
narrow chasm in a bed of rocks, some thirty-two feet high, and 
owing to the narrowness of the passage and the height of the 
rocky walls, the fall is accompanied by a noise far above what 
would be expected from the average body of water that passes 
through. About 500 yards below the falls of Gangapur, the bed of 
the river is crossed by a remarkably well marked dyke of the kind 
usually found in trap formations. It has been worn down by the 
stream, but at each bank the broken edges are so clean cut as to 
give it the appearance of a wall built by human agency ; and this 
is, in fact, the character it bears among some of the neighbouring 
villagers. Seven miles east of Gangapur the river passes the town 
of Nasik. Here it turns slightly southward, and at a bond near the 
point of its entry into the town, a second ridge of rocks crosses 
the bed, causing a slight fall of five or six feet. Numerous temples 
stud the banks, and the bed of the river is a succession of masonry 
pools used in ceremonial ablutions, and with a sorb of quay on the 
right bank where the markets are usually hold. About a quarter 
of a mile south, the river bends sharply to the cast, washing the 
base of a high cliff, formerly the site of a Moghal fort, but which is 
now being eaten away by the action of floods. At this spot a ferry 
crosses the stream, with a causeway close by for the fair season. 
Except during two or three months of the year the ferry is little 
used. A mile or two below Nasik, the Godavari receives the Nasardi 
on the right, a small but important stream rising ten miles west of 
the town in the Anjaniri range. From this stream the chief water 
supply of Nasik is at present drawn, being conducted by a channel to 
a sort of basin in the centre of the town. Below this, the bed of the 
main stream widens, but rocks still obstruct its course. The banks 
continue high, but become more earthy as the river flows east. 
About fifteen miles below Nasik is the junction of the Godavari 
and one of its chief tributaries, the Darna. The stream here 
occupies, for nine months in the year, a small space in a wide and 
gravelly bed, the greyish banks being fifteen or twenty feet high, 
topped with a deep layer of black soil. A few miles after its 
meeting with the Dama, the Godavari swerves to the north-east, 
till the Banganga, from the north-west, meets it on the left. 
The course of the main stream then tends more decidedly south. 
At Ndndur-Madhraeshvar ten miles below, the Kadva, a second 
large affluent, brings a considerable increase to the waters of the 
Godavari. A ferry plies at Tarukhedla, a little south-east of this 
junction, but is scarcely more used than the Ndsik ferry, the stream 
being fordable except during the highest floods of the rainy season. 
A few miles below the ferry, the Dev stream, draining the Sinnar 
sub-division, empties itself on the right, and the God&vari, after 
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a course from Trimbak of sixty miles, leaves Ndsik for Ahmediiagar 
and the Nizamis territory. 

The Goddvari is nowhere navigable, and is of little use in irriga- 
tion. Its chief attribute is- its sacred character, which yearly 
draws thousands of bathers to the Nasik pools or kunds^ and fills 
the purses of numbers of Brahmans who act as cicerones to the 
stranger on his round of ceremonies, and keep houses of entertain- 
ment for him during his visit. In the months of April and May, 
the stream usually runs so low that it is dammed during the night by 
largo stones fitted into the conduits of the principal pools, and, in 
those months in 1878, it scarcely filled a channel two feet wide, cut 
in its bed to utilise in the town as much of the water as remained. 
The river is at its best about ton miles from its source, where the 
banks are bold and well wooded, the bed rocky, and the stream 
clear and winding through a succession of pools. There is also a 
very picturesque reach, about thre(i inil(\s west of Nasik, at Anaud- 
veli, the country residence of Anandibai, the wife of Peshwa 
JIagonathrav or Raghoba (1 773-1784). 

The chief streams that join tlie Godavari in its course through 
tlio district are the Darna and the Kadva. The Oai^na rises from 
the crest of the Sahyadris, about a mile south of Igatpuri. It has 
a winding course of over fifty miles, though a straight lino from its 
source to Iho Godavari would not be more than thirty -five miles 
Jong. Its banks are like those of the Godavari below Nasik, of 
no great height, but broken by scores of small streams, making the 
])assago of the river vei*y difficult to laden carts. It is crossed by 
a ferry at Cliohedi on the Nasik and Poona road, on the wfiy to 
8innar. The bed is for the most part wide and sandy, though at 
times, for miles together, the water Hows over rocks. Near tho 
Godavari the river is a little used for irrigation. On the right 
bank, at llelliu, it receives the Kadva, not the largo river of that 
luune, blit a small deep stream that drains the whole of the south 
and south-east of Igatpuri. On tho left bank tho .Darna has only 
two tributaries of any size, and they hold little water during the 
hot season. Iffioy firo the Aundha and tho Valdevi. Both these, 
rise in tho Anjauiri range, the former in a hill to the south of tho 
Fort, the latter from the summit of the fort itself. It reaches tho 
Darna near tho ferry at Cluihedi. 

Kadva rises in the Sahyadris to the north-west of Diudori, 
and crosses Dinduri from north-west to south-east. It is rocky 
both in bed and bank, but the bed is wide, and tho average volume 
of water is small compared with the area through which it flows. 
Irrigation works of considerable importance have been established 
on it. Near tho town of Niphad it is joined by the Vadali, which, 
risii. j in the Satmala hills near Dhodap and flowing south, drains 
tho west of the Ohandor sub-division and part of the north of 
Nijr iad. The Kadva is crossed by a ferry at the village of Kokan- 
ga^ ji, on the Nasik and Malegaon high road. 

h northern division of the district the most important stream 
is/ pe Girna. Rising near the SahyAdris in Kalvan, just above the 
S: rgdna division of the Ddngs, it flows nearly east along a Avido 
B 2.3-2 +. 
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bed, with high banks in some parts, but, as a rule, low enough to 
admit of the use of the water for irrigation. The stream of water 
during this portion of its course is comparativtily small, and 
confined during eight months of the year to a narrow strip of the 
sandy bed. Several dams have been built across the main stream, 
irrigating large areas of garden land. After entering M41egaon, 
the course of the river for some distance is to the south-east, 
winding north as it nears the Khandesh frontier. The Gima in 
its upper course receives several rivers little less capacious than 
itself, and equally useful for irrigation. The first considerable 
stream that joins it, on the left or north bank, is the Pnnand, 
flowing from the Suken range south of Saler fort, and reaching 
the Girna at Bej. Its valley is deep and its banks steep and 
rocky, and, along its channel, in the rainy season the water flows 
from the bills in considerable quantities and with great rapidity. 

The Akam is formed of four streams which join a little above 
the town of Sataua. The width of its main valley is considerable, 
the banks are low, and the land at the lower portion is particularly 
well suited to irrigated crops. ^I^he main stream is fed by almost 
innumerable tributaries, chiefly from the south. Between the 
village of Dang Saundana and Satnna, a dislanee of only twelve 
miles, no fewer than fifty-seven feeders join it from the south alone. 
The other rivers that join it are the Sukia, the Sukad, the Kener, 
and the Hattini. The characteristics of all are the same, deep beds 
and steep banks. The water supply is abundant in the larger streams, 
but the smaller are filled during the south-west monsoon only. The 
Aram joins the Girna about throe miles east of Thengoda. 

The Mosam, the next tributary of the Girna from the north- 
west, rises in a range of hills from 8400 to 4000 feet high north 
o£ the Saler fort. It runs south-east past the market town of 
fTaykhod, receiving on its Avay a vast number of streamlets from 
the north. At the village of Askhed it is met by its largest affluent 
the Karanjadi, flowing east from the Suken hills. Like the Aram, 
the Mosam has cut a wide valley which its waters suffice to irrigate 
plentifully, until the banks become too high to admit of the use of 
the natural flow of the stream, which, in the dry weather, lies too 
far from tliem to allow the cultivators to raise it by lifts, hudhis. 

It joins the Girna about a mile below Malcgaou. 

After leaving Malcgaon, on the right or south bank, the Girna 
receives its two largest tributaries the Panjan and the Manidd. The 
PAnjan rises to the south of the Chandor fort, flows east for some 
miles, and then turns north-east. The valley is deep and narrow, 
and the banks are so high that irrigation is impracticable. After 
passing the Satmalas, the country through which it flows is rough, 
broken, and for the most part barren. It drains the whole of west 
Nandgaon and part of the south-east of Malegaon. ' :• 

The ManiAd, which drains the east of Ndndgaon, rises a f 
little south ,of Rajapur in the Ajanta range, flows east for about i 
ten miles, then turns north, cutting a passage in the hills near 
Mdnikpunj. It meets the Girna close to the extreme eastern limit 
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of the Nfcik district. The general character of its banks and 
channel is similar to that of the Pdnjan, deep rocky banks, stony 
bed, and scanty stream for the greater part of the year. 

The other rivers that join the Girna from Kalvan sub-division, 
west of Malegaon, are useful in irrigation, but are of no great size. 
The chief of them are the Kolthi, the Kothi, and the Mdrkandi. 
After February their stream runs very low. 

The only flood of which a detailed record remains is the flood 
on the Girna in 1872. About two in the afternoon of the 
14th September 1872, rain began to fall heavily in Malegaon, 
and continued all the following night until noon on the 15th. 
About three in the morning of that day, the Mosam began to 
rise rapidly, and flowing into the part of the town known as 
Inverarity Peth, undermined the earthen walls and sun-dried brick 
buildings, and very soon threw down many houses. The flood then 
rose to the level of the fort and part of the town near the fort. 
The Girna wavS not less swollen than the Mosam, and neither river 
showed signs of abating till one in the afternoon of the sixteenth. 
Though the Godavari seems not to have risen nearly so high as the 
northern rivers, it caused considerable danger to the houses and 
temples on its banks. The Kadva, also, was affected by the heavy 
fall of rain, and swept away much cultivated land in Dindori and 
Niphad, The chief distress wa,s in the valley of the Girna. There, 
more than 1500 houses were damaged, nearly 12(J0 being entirely 
destroyed. The value of properly lost was over £7500 (Hs. 75,000), 
and the buildings themselves W(?ro estimated to be w^orth about 
£13,500 (Rs. 1,35,000). The damage to the bridges and other public 
buildings at Malegaon was calculated at £4500 (Rs. 45,000). Besides 
this destruction of buildings, serious loss was c.aused to the crops 
and lauds of villages on the banks of the Girna and the Mosam. 
In 128 villages the cro]),s on 7008 acres w-erc 'washed away, 
representing an assessment of £1253 (Rs. 12,530) and valued at 
£8596 (Rs. 85,900). An area of 1445 acres was made unfit for 
tillage. To relievo the suffering caused by this calamity, a fund 
was set on foot both locally and in Bombay, and about £1110 (Rs. 
11,100) were subscribed. Fa.cilities were also given to those w^hoso 
houses had been destroyed for obtaining timber out of government 
forests. But the work of rebuilding progressed slo'v\dy, and it was 
long before the confidence of the people was sufficiently restored 
to induce them to risk their capital by building substantial houses 
on the sites of their former residences. Among the works of public 
utility that were destroyed, were several dams of substantial 
masonry across the Girna, which were irreparably breached. On 
the Aram the people declare that the water supply for irrigation 
has been more constant and plentiful ever since the scouring caused 
by what they term the Mahdpur or great flood of 1872. 

The whole district forms part of what is known as the Great 
Trap Region of the Deccan. Its geological features are of the 
simplest. It is entirely of volcanic formation, though future search 
may perhaps lead to the discovery of infra-trappean sedimentary 
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beds, such as are known to exist to the east and north-west. 
The volcanic portion consists of compact, stratified basalts, and 
an earthy trap. The basalts are the most conspicnous geological 
feature. To the west they lie in flat-rtopped ranges, separated by 
valleys, trending as a rule from west to east. The descent to the 
Konkan is precipitous, and the sides of the hills are generally 
lofty. The eastern slope is gradual and by a scries of stops. The 
total thickness of the trap flows is probably about 5000 feet. They 
have a curious equality iii thickness and elevation. The surveys of 
the portion of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway that passes 
through the distinct show that the flows have a slight dip to the 
east, but to the eye they appear horizontal. The tabular strata of 
hills, many miles apart, are found to be almost exactly at the same 
height above the sea. From this it is surmised that these ranges once 
formed part of an immense plateau, similar to the hills in tliis same 
range of mountains furtlier south towards Salfira. The crystalline 
basalt as well as tlio earthy bods were nndonbt(‘dly spread out by 
volcanic action ovor this large surface. At tlio same time there is 
this dilToronco between the lV)ree by which this rt^gion was formed, 
and the voh'anic action which is acciimiilatiiig masses of rock in 
other parts of tlio world, that, though there are numerous dykes, 
no trace of igneous vcuit has been found, or of any outlet through 
which the lava flow could have b(*en poured. 

The numerous hill forts, of wliicli re])eated mention has been 
made in the section on mountains, have a geological as well as an 
historic interest. In most (*ases they are flat-to[)]K‘d, or have but a 
small jieak rising out of fi table-land ; below comes a perpendicular 
scar)), rising ont of a terrace', usually tliicikly woodeil. In some 
instances a second scarp siqiports this terrace, resting in its turn 
on a slo))ing tmrtliy base. The siininiit of these forts is ehielly of 
earthy trap, disintegrated and washed down by the weather. This 
denudation exposes tlie flow of basalt below, whieli is usually of 
too great lliicktioss to be covered by the debris falling from 
above. The debris gathers in a terrace below, leaving between 
it and the summit a frowning wall usually of a dark green and 
compact stoue. Iii some flows the? basalt is columnar, and then it 
weathers into t he fantastic shapes of tlio Sat mala range or the 
crags of Kalsubai with thcii* gables, roofs, spires, and mitres. 
The earthy formation at the base of these higlior traps is chiefly 
amygdaloidal, containing quartz in vertical vc'ins, crystals, and 
zeolitic minerals, especially apophyllite. It weathers into a greyish 
soil, either in nodular or tsibular fragments. 

A curious feature in the geology of the district is the absence of 
the laterito, which caps the summits of the hills to the south. There 
is no tract of latorite of any large extent, though there appear to 
be slight traces of it at the Tlial pass through which tho Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway enters Igatpuri. 

The lithological character of tho basalt varies greatly. In some 
cases tho tabular trap is of fine texture, and takes a fair polish, in 
others it is coarse and nodular. Tliat in tho dykes splits into oblong 
regular masses, but is too brittle for use in masonry. 
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Some of the valleys that separate the ranges of trap hills are of 
considorahlo width, others are narrow. The former are in many 
instances too wide to have been formed by tlio rivers now flowing 
through them. Such, for instance, is the valley at the head of the 
Thai pass. The existence of these valleys is explained citlier by 
volcanic convulsions and subsequent filling by the falling away of 
the debris from the sides, or else solely by sub-aerial denudation. 
The evidence in favour of the latter view has been generally 
accepted, and the anomaly of the wide valleys is attributed to the 
fact that the rivers that flow down their midst formerly rose much 
further west than they now rise, and that the broad plains were 
then many miles from the sources of the rivers. The crest of the 
Bahyadris is thought to have been many miles further west than it 
now is. Jt is, in fact, surmised that the whole range was once a 
s(*a cliff. And though tlie evidence in support of it is not conclusive, 
this is the only explanation y(;t offered of the conformation of those 
wide vall(*ys, the problem of wliicli was brought forward many j^ears 
ago by Colonel Sykes. 

With regard to the soil, little need he said in a geological point 
of view. 'J'he valh'ys arc filled with disintegrated basalt of variona 
shades, from grey to black, Avashed down by rain. It is of an 
argillaceous nature, and its colour depends greatly upon the organic 
matter it has imbibed, or the leugth of time it has been ex])osed 
to the air. The fertility of this desci*iptiou of earth for cereals 
and ])nlso is Avell known, but it is not favoiirablo to the growth 
of large trees, 'fhe red soil is loss common and more tenacious 
than in most districts. In the snh-di visions bordcTing on the 
Sahyadri range, tli(3 rod soil becomes more prevalent as the west 
is a]q)roachc(l, and in many ])art.s of this t]‘act, owing to tho 
suitability of this class of soil to cultivation under a heavy and 
concentrated rainfall, the yield is superior to that from soil of a 
<iarker colour and greater consistency. This fact is especially 
notewortliy at the edge; of the Bahyadris in Dindori, Nasik, aud 
Igatpuri. 

A Avell near Tlliadrak.ali’s temple* in Nasik, aud another near the 
Nasik jail are re*markal)le for tho pre*sence of nitrates in large 
quantities. ^J'heir water is not used for drinking. Thero is also 
said to be .a sulpliurous spi'ing at Trimbak near the source of tho 
Godiivari.^ 

The climate varies considerably in different parts of the district, 
the extremes of heat and cold being greater towards the east. That 
of Nasik itself and the whole of the western side of the district is 
in most respects the best in the Deccan, if not in Western India. 
For a short period in each year extreme cold and extreme heat are 
experienced, the extreme cold usually in January and the extreme 
heat in tho beginning of April. During the rest of the twelve 
months,, the temperature is equalised by a constant breeze from the 
west and south-west. 

The rainfall at Ndsik, though subject to considerable variations, 
‘ Trans. Bom. Mod. and Physic. Soc. (1859), New Series, V. 261-262. 
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averages about twenty-seven and is seldom more than thirty- five 
inches.^ Nearer the plains of Khandesh and the Nissam’s territory 
the fall becomes lighter, and at Malegaon and Yeola it does not 
average more than twenty-three or twenty-four inches. At 
Igatpuri, on the other hand, whicli is on the lino of the Sahyddria 
and within the influence of the cloud bank that always forms 
against tho lofty range of Kalsubai and Alang-Kultaiig, the fall 
varies from sixty-eight to 148 and averages about 125 inches.® The 
same conditions exist in the Konkan Ghat Matha in the Nasik sub- 
division which is affected by tho mass of hills, to which Trimbak, 
Anjaniri, and Indrui belong.® Furtlier north, the crest of the 
Sahyadris becomes more level, and the ranges of hills at right angles 
to it are lower, so that, except near the Dang fort of Saler, the 
rainfall is considerably lighter than in the south-west. 

In different parts of the district the rainfall varies loss in distri- 
bution over tho year than it varies in quantity. In May,^ one or 
two heavy thunder sliowcra from tlie north-east are tlio first signs 
of the gathering south-west monsoon. After this cloud banks 
continue to drift from tho co«ast till, towards the third week in June, 
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; 2i.*41 , 

, 22-21 j a.'.-.04 j 

[a8-02 j 

'l.H-14j 

21-oyj 

50-I0| 
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^ The details at these three stations arc ; 

Ihunfnll, is::> - JS7[K 


Na.mk.s. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

Yeola ! 

35-12 

14*90 

18-50 

27-11 

2-2-60 

MAIegiion 

2V77 


] 0*82 

35-44 

27-52 

Igatpuri 

1 148*27 

11157 

08-26 

IOO-5'I 

133-25 


5* Bhdshargad is tlie ordinary name ; but this is the fort, the peak is called Indrdi, 
though not commonly. 

^ Hailstorms accompanied M’ith rain arc not uncommon as early as April. A 
correspondent of the Uombay Times, describing a hailstonu at Anjaniri, 6th April 
1848, writes : 0 a.m. cloudy w'ith dense fog, southerly breeze ; 9 A.M. a i)erfect calm ; 
3 I’.M. sky covered with heavy masses of cumuli, rain, and lightning to west and north, 
wind variable ; CJ P.M. strong breeze from south-east. This soon became a perfect 
hurricane, and continued so a little more than half an hour, when it suddeuly abated ; it 
was accompanied with heavy rain and some hail. Vivid flashes of lightning followed 
each other most rapidly, accompanied by loud crashing peals of thunder. This 
continued till about 3 A. m. when the breeze again freshened from the south-east. 
Trans. Bom. (Jeo. Soc. IX. 192. 
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rain sets in from the south-west. A heavy fall in the first few days 
is usually followed by a break lasting as much as ten days in an 
average year, and sometimes so prolonged as to cause much 
uneasiness and even loss to the cultivators. In August and September 
the showers are frequent but light, until the Rasta Nnkshatra or 
sign of the Elephant in the first half of October, when the rains, as a 
season, may bo said to end. A few isolated storms usually occur in 
October, and a cold weather shower or two follow, as a rule, cither 
in January or early in February. BotAveen the middle of February 
and the end of April rain seldom falls. 

The average annual maximum temperature at Nasik^ is 90^, and 
the minimum 61°. Occasionally in May, the thermometer rises to 
; 102°, and during exceptionally cold weather in December and the 

early part of January, it has been known to fall as low as 27°.® 
During the rainy season tlie day temperature is not more than 74'", 
and the night temperature is 70*^ or 68*^ at the lowest. On one or 
two nights in every cold season thin ice forms in exposed places, 
and frost does a good deal of injury to vines and even to 
cereals.'^ 

Early in October, .after the elephant aliowei’S, the wind begins to 
shift towards the oast. It givjAvs colder as the moisture evaporates, 
and reaches its grejitest .strength and coldness in January, A hot 
Avind sets in from the north-east about the end of Fc^briiary and 
lasts till tlio end of April. But, except Avhen it has passed over a long 
and almost treeless tract of cultivated land, it has none of the intenso 
heat and dryness that charneterise the same Avind further south 
and cast. During the soutli-wesb monsoon the Avind seldom bloAVS 
Avith great violence, and, .at Nasik, its force is broken by the rango.s 
of loAv hills and the large tract of inango-coA^ered garden land 
which shelter the toAvn tc»AA"ards the south-Avost. Further east, in 
less protected situations the Aviiid swoops the rain ov'er the country 
with groat violence. SlioAvers burst suddenly, iiud, lasting but a 
short time, fill the torrents jind Avatercourses Avith debris Avashed 
from the surface of the fields, and carry Avitli them ton.s of valuable 
soil. 


* Thcriiutnielrr Jteadhi^H, ISTH - 1S7U. 
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* * The lowest temperature I ever recorded was 27® 5' in January 1875.* Mr. H. R, 
Cooke, C. S. 

^ * On the 30th January 1875, 1 found before sunrise a shallow pan of water firmly 
frozen over, and I could with difficulty break the ice with my first finger. About 
three-quarters of an hour later, the Burfaco was again frozen over. The pan was kept 
in the shade, and the ice did not wholly disapxiear until about 8-30 a.m. Irrigated 
crops suffered a good deal,’ Mr. H. R. Cooke, 0. S, 
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PRODUCTION. 

TilK district lias not yet boon j^eologiciilly surveyed. As far as 
lias been ascortaiiKHl tiio only minerals arc stone and lime nodules, 
hanhar, wliicli are found more or h^ssall over tlie district. The trap, 
of wl I i el I almost ail the dislriet rocks are formed, is very nsefnl 
for building. It ca,n be Avorked and didivered within about two 
miles of the (piarry at la. (Us. 3-8) the 100 (*ubie feet of rubble. 1'ho 
lime nodules yield a very good lime, slightly hydraulic, but not 
suHummtly so, to bo used alone undm- wati'r. Mixed with pounded 
brick ami sand it forms a. vuuy fair bydraiilie inorlar. Ijime can 
be made at ll.v. (Its. 5-8) the khandl of lliirty-iwo cubic feet. 

Except an occasional mango grove, the lu'dgcirows in gardiui 
lands, and some huhliulit along the skirts aiul untilled patches 
of fields, the cultivatiMl parts of the dislriet are bare of trees. 
Exco])t the mango, jack, and hdhh/d, tlie country people havo 
little fondness for trees, thinking that tluu’r shade gathers liirdsaiid 
dwarfs the crops. When well-to-do they seddom cait their tn*es. Ihit 
if pressed by ai creditor, timber is generally tin* lirst ])ropi‘rty that is 
turned into cash. The trees b(\st suitcul for roadsi(h‘ phniling are, 
over th(^ whole district, tlu^ mango and tlu' various ligs, esjieciidly 
Eicus indica, Eiiais glonierata, and Ficus nitida. Jnth(‘ hilly parts 
to the west, the jdinh/nti Syzigiiim jambolannm, and the jack 
Artocai’})us iiit.egri folia ; furtlier iiorl h, the slnis Acacia (idoratissima ; 
and still furtlier north, tlu» nhuh A/adirachta indica,, ai’e the most 
usid’ul. Witliin the region of h(*avy raiulall the kurtoij, rongauiia 
glabra, can be grown with advaiitagi', and is a, most ornamental 
roa,dsidi‘ tree, ddie tigs are grown from cuttings, or from branches 
planted in July in the ])hices they are })enna.m‘ntly to occupy. The 
rest are raised in nurseries, plantial out, each surrounded by a thorn 
fence, and, for at least a year, are regularly watered. I^ho system 
of making the lieadnien and pi'oplo of the villages along the line of 
road responsible tVirtlie fences, lias, especially in the Mtilegaou sub- 
division, work(*d well. lu Kalvaii, Ihilgaii, MVdegaoii, and Niiudgaou, 
besides the ordinary royalties over teak Tcctona grandis, blackwood 
Dalbergia latifolia, and sandalwood Santalum album, Government 
havo reserved a half share of the produce of mango trees. 

Fifteen^ or twenty years ago, many parts of the plain country 
had considerable tracts of woodland and forest. Near Igatpuri, at 


From materials supplied by Mr. B. 0. WroughtoD, Deputy Conservator of Forests. 
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Trimbakj and along the Peint road, about twelve miles north-west 
o£ Nasik, largo areas, then covered with thick brushwood and forest, 
are now under tillage. 

The forests of the Nasik district, eras it is called the Nasik Forest 
Circle, include a total area of about 1 1 83 square miles or about fourteen 
per cent of the whole district. Of this forest area, 808 square miles 
have been sot aside after inquiries stretching over .several years. The 
remaining 375 miles were added in 1878, under a selection of new 
forest lands directed by the late Governor Sir Richard Temple. 
The regularly demarcated portions have been declared settled 
under the Forest Act. 3^he sup})lornental selections are now in course 
of settlement. Besides tlic area already declared to be forest, there 
remain among the supplemental selections about 130 square miles of 
occupied land. 1’ho claims connected with tliese lauds are now 
being .settled. In Peiuta further area of 100 square miles, that may 
ill time be increased to 300, lias been set apart. Tins rais(*s the total 
proposed forest area to ir)13 s(|u;n*e mil(‘s. None of ibo area is 
protected, all is reserved. 

When, in 1871, the Nasik forests were separiited from those of 
Khandesh and made a distinct charge, an executive establishment of 
six forestors at a yearly cost of £210 (Rs. 2100), and of twenty-six 
guards at a yearly cost of 1207 Pi.'i. (Hs. 2070), was entertained, and 
temporary hands wore also, as requii'od, taken on for broken periods. 
Since then, with changes and additions, the executive establishment 
has been (1879-80) raised to, a ranger on a yearly pay of £120 
(Rs. 1 200), twelve foresters costing altogether £^20 (R.s. 4200) ayear, 
sovcii I'ound guards costing £90 (R.s. 900), and fifty-nine beat guards 
costing £485 (Rs. 4850), or a total charge of £1115 (Rs. 11,150). 
This permanent staff is supplemented by a tcmpf)rarye.stablishmentof 
thirty round guards costing £301 4**. (Rs. 3612) and 1 l-l beat guard.s 
costing £1329 ]2>*. (Rs. 13,296). The temporary establishment is 
kept throughout the year, and, except that service iu it does not count 
for pension, do(^s not differ from the permanent staff. The office 
establishment consi.sts of three clerks on £108 (Rs. 1080), and 
three messengers on £29 (Rs. 290) a year. The ranger draws a 
consolidated monthly horse allowance of £l lO.v. (Rs. 15), and tho 
foresters £1 (Rs. 10). 31ie clerks draw a consolidated allowance of 
£l 10.9. to £2 (Rs. 15 -Rs. 20), 

Tho Nasik forests may be divided into three groups : those iu 
the valley of the Girna, those in the valley of the Godavari, and 
Hiosc in Peint. Though the sources of the Girna and the Godavari 
have a very scanty supply of timber, their watershed, Saptashring 
and tho lines of hills running parallel to Saptashring, are, for some 
fifteen miles east of the Sahyadris, fairly covered with trees. Tho 
whole basin of the Godavari is bare. Peint is fairly wooded, but 
valuable timber is scarce. 

There are four chief kinds of forest : scrub forest with or without 
anjan, Hardwickia binata ; teak coppice ; evergreen forests, with or 
without teak ; and hdbhul reserves. 

The scrub forest, scattered over from 1000 to 1200 squaro 
. Tuiles in tho north-east of the district, is, when pure, composed 
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chiefly of hor Zizyphus jujuba, or kansar Acacia amara^ and 
stunted kliair and hivar Acacia catechu and leucophloea. These 
forests are valuable only as firewood reserves. The present trees 
can never yield useful building limber. At the same tiiiio there is 
in places as much as seventy-five per cent of anjan. As their leaves 
and twigs are a favourite food for cattle^ ibo present avjan trees 
have been so lopped and pollarded, that they are little larger than 
the surrounding scrub. Since these lands have begun to be protected, 
a fresh growth has sprung up, which if saved from the axe and 
billhook will in time form a forest. As anjan grows to a largo size 
and yields first rate timber, every acre of scrub into which it can be 
introduced w'ill rise tenfold in value. Still, as it is a singularly 
local tree and docs nut seed every year, it is doubtful wliether it 
can bo growm Minaigb all Miose reserves, l^he best anjan forests, 
where the trees ai*e large and liltio mixed, are very beautiful, 
brightened with leaves of cvei‘y shade of gr(?en, brown, and rod. 

Pure teak co])pico is rare. Tt is found in patches, a few square 
miles in area, in the valleys of Ihe (joda\'nri utkI of the X;hlva one 
of the Codavan^s main fecdei's. Where lluiro are no trees but teak, 
the co]itents of a leak coppice ai’o poor. As Ihe proportion of 
other trees increases, the teak innu’oves in qualil.y, and when iho 
forest becomes evergreen with only a small proportion of teak, the 
teak reaches timber sizi\ In a. j)ure teak (•u]>piee llua'i' is never any 
growth from seed. The n'siilt is llic^ i‘xhaiisiioii of the stools. 
Standards cannot in' ke])t, for, after growing fairly for fifteen or 
twenty years old, the tn*e secmis (o lose its |)i)W(‘r of incri'asing in 
girth, and begins to settle down, so that cni'ii though straight when 
twenty years old, at forty it is twisiod like a corkscrew. ^I'ho 
cure for this, the introduction of other trees, is not (sisy. Pure teak 
coppice, the natives say, burns any seedling. Tin* fact is that, as 
no humus foi*ms, tJie soil is always growing pool'd*. Still by 
keeping out man aiul beast, l)y checking fii-cs, and by fostering a 
growth of coriuda., Carissa (?aiauilas, and .vZ/y/.s*, Acacia odoratissima, 
a good <Jeal eau be dune to improve the eharactei* of the teak. 

Kvergreeii forijst is the opposite extreme from teak coppice. 

It is rarely found ])iire, exe(*pt on the ufijier terraces of traj) hills, 
where it contains mango, jdiribhnl Jilugonia jambolaua, and some- 
tiiiios harda 1V*riniLialia chebula. >Such isolated for(,‘sts, though 
of little market value, are of use? in nursing springs dui'iug the dry 
season, and in checking sudden rushes of water during the rains. On 
all the slopes which run from the main Sahyadri range, and below the 
Sally adris through Peint, the forests are mixed with from fifteen to 
sevGiity-fivo per cent of teak. Ilie kinds of trees vary greatly in 
different places. Where the rainfall is light, the chief trees are, sddada 
or ain Termiualia tomentosa, dhdvda Conocarpus latifolia, tivas 
Dalbergia ujainensis, and an undergrowth of corinda, Carissa 
carandas, and toran Zizyphus rugosa. Nearer the Sahyddris, where 
the rainfall is heavier, the forests become more and more varied, till, 
among the western slopes of the Peint hills, more than 200 kinds of 
trees are found. Among them the chief are blackwood, sissu, 
Dalbergia latifolia, hed and kalamh Nauclea cordifolia and parvifolia. 
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hibla Pterocarpus inaraiipiurn, karda and hehda Temiualia chebula 
and bollerica, a,nd half a duzun acacias of which tho chief are khair 
and kinai Acacia catechu and proccra. 

Tho area under bdbhid is small, but many fresh reserves are 
being formed. 

During the last ton years, excluding tho two exceptional seasons of 
1870-71 and 1 872-7;}, expenditure has rLseii from £1782 (Rs. 1 7 820) 
fo £5058 (lls. 50,580). T’hero has been a corresponding increase 
in revenue, and the balance o I' about £1.)00 (Rs. 15,000) is little 
changed. The details for the last ten years are : 


Ntivk Forvsttt^ lS7f-fSSO. 


Year. 

Roi;ci|»ts. 

1 


X, 

£ 

I87l)-71 

■181)5 1 

1782 1 

lil7J-72 

HUGH 

22;i7 

IH72-7;i 

ir»nj 

3074 

lh7.S-74 

HiNU I 

3P.WJ) / 

1 1874-75 

1 1 

5570 1 

3070 1 




Rii;; 


I'lio 

im 


Year. 


l'<7/}-70 

TFZrt-r? 

IS77-TS 

IbTH-TO 



Chai'ifcs. 

Revenue. 

- 





£ 

£ 

£ 

5155 

3-iM 

672 

. 5](b> 

2151) 

' 3616 

./ .‘hS45 

34f!!) 1 

1370 


3910 

1505 

709(1 

ma 

IISH 


' ' ■ ■ I 1 

Among minor artichss of forest produce may be noticed bamboo 
baskets, catechu, and charcoal. The limber trade is almost entirely 
coulined to tho Dindori sub-tlivision, where alone any quantity of 
teak is gi-own. Except in Nasik, where there are scvoi-al Mnsaltnau 
dealers, tho timber trade is in the hands of Iliiidu merchants, 
Rrahmans, Jlurvad Vauis, and Sonars, mo.st of whom live in Vani 
and Umbi-ala. These men buy wood in Peint, in the Dangs, and in 
tho forests near their villages, and sell it topoojde from Alirnodnagar 
and the Nizi'im’s territory. Formerly Maha'ja, Dmbrala, Aniba, 
and Chansal, all in Dindori, wore the chief timlx.T marts. Now 
wood is bought at .auctions in tho forests, and either sold at 
once, or, espiicially in Dindori, stacked in tho biiyor’.s village, 
y tores of wood said to come from the private, ////rtm, village of 
Atgaon in Thana have lately been ojxmod at Trimbak near Ndsik, 
and at various points along the line of railway. ’ 


The’ domestic animals are oxen, cows, buffaloes, sheep, goats, 
horses, fowls, ducks, and pigeons. 

The local breed of oxen, though small, is lit for most kinds of 
held work. These oxen vary in jirice from £2 to £20 (Rs. 20- 
Rs. 200) tho pair. Six other broods arc also common, Surti, Varhadi, 
Kilhdri or Thilari, Gdvraui, Malvi, and Bahali. Surti oxen are tall 
wild looking animals, usually white, and worth from £10 to £40 
(Rs. 100-Rs. 400) tho pair. Varhadi or Kamti oxen are large and fine 
looking, white, yellow or red in colour, and worth from £5 to £40 
(Rs. 50 - Rs. 400) the pair. This breed does not thrive on hill grazing. 
Kilhdri oxen are brought from Indor. They are active and lively, 
with long upright boms, and are usually white or brindled ; they 
cost from £10 to £20 (Rs. 100-Rs. 200) the pair. They go fast in 
carts, but are not useful for field work. Mdlvi oxen are usually 
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white, and Gavraui oxen, which are of various colours, have crooked 
horns. They are worth from £2 10^/. to £6 (Rs. 25-lls. 00) the pair. 
Bahali oxen, chiefly found in Igatpuri and much esteemed, are black 
mottled with white. They fetch somewhat higher prices than the 
Maivi and Gavrdni. 

Oxen are bred by Kunbis and by Kilharis or Thilaris, a class of 
professional herdsmen. They begin work at about three years old, 
and from one to throe pairs arc yoked to a plough. Ordinary 
carts want only one pair of bullocks, but heavy grain and gi'ass 
w'agons arc somc^times drawn by as many as five pairs. Pack bullocks 
are used in the hilly districts by Vanjaris for carrying grain and 
salt. They arc also used for carrying tobacco, cloth, pots, bangles, 
and oil. Oxen are fed on millet stalks, rice husks, and khnrdsni 
oil-cake, with an occasional feed of gram or a dose of salt. They 
are seldom treated to spices, vuiadfa. 

Cows calv^(‘ when three years old, and live from fifteen to twenty 
y(*ars. A good cow will give ten pints (live shfjrs) of milk for four 
months in the year. Milch cows are fed on millet stalks, wheat straw, 
carrots, boihxl onions, cotton seed, and pulse brfMi. Their price 
varies from lO.s. to £8 (Hs. 5-Rs. JIO), and the monthly cost of their 
keep from 4.s’. to 12.s‘. (Rs. 2-Rs. 0). Cows are sometimes given to 
herdsmem to take care of, on the understanding that the owner is 
to take the male and the herdsmen the female calves. Sometimes 
the calves are shared equally. 

He-bufi'aloes are commonly used for ploughing, dragging 
timber, di’awing heavy carts, and somotinios for carrying water. 
8he-butTaloes calve when four or five years old. They live to sixteen 
or eighteen. A good bulfalo will give fourteen pints (seven shers) 
of milk for eight months in the year. They are fed in the same 
way as cows, at a monthly cost of about K),s\ (Rs. 8). Their price 
varies from £2 l(),s. to £8 (Rs. 25 -Rs. SO). 

Sheep are of two kinds, Gjivrani and Har^lni, the latter 
distinguished by short snouts. 1'ho avooI is cut in Juno and in 
September. The Dhangars and Ilatkars, the professional herdsmen 
who rear sheep, weave co;irso blankets of the wool, and use it for 
stufllng saddles and making rope. The bones arc used for sickle 
handles, the skin for drums, and the dung for medicine. The ewes 
lamb when nine months old, and yield from one to two pints (i - 1 sher) 
of milk a day for one or two months after lambing. But milking is 
not a very general custom. They cost from 2s. to 12s. (Re. 1 - Rs. 6). 
A trained fighting ram fetches from £1 to £2 (Rs.lO-Rs. 20), and, 
unless no other ram is available, is not used for breeding after he 
has been once beaten. 

There are two hinds of goats. Nemdd goats, tall, with grotesquely 
hooked noses and hmg twisted horns, cost from 6s. to 
(Rs. 3-Rs. 5). A good Nemdd she-goat fetches £2 (Rs. 20). It kids 
when nine months old, and gives four pints (two shers) of milk a 
day for three or four months after kidding. Deshi or local goats, 
small, with short snouts and horns, vary in price from 48. to lO^. 
(Rs. 2 - Rs. 5). Goats when over six mouths old bring forth twice a 
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year, and have from one to three kids at a birth. They give about 
two pints (ono sher) of milk a day. They feed on leaves and hdbhul 
pods. The dung is applied as a poultice to reduco inflammation, and 
is much used as manure. 

Ponies are bred in Sinnar^ Yeola, and other plain districts. 
They are usually from 10*5 to 13*2 hands high, and lose in strength 
when more than thirteen or 13*1. Pegu stallions, lately stationed 
at Yeola and Nasik, arc not in much demand as the people 
think them too small. Ponies are commonly used to carry packs, 
and in some parts, especially in Sinnar, a pony and a bullock are 
not uncommonly yoked together in the same pony carriage. 

Asses are very numerous in many villages. Their price varies 
from £1 to £5 (Rs. 10 -Rs. 50), and as they feed on grass, leaves 
and every sort of garbage, they cost nothing to keep and are good 
scavengers. The milk is supposed to bo medicinal. Asses are used 
by washermen, potters, and tinkers, as pack animals and also for 
carrying bundles. 

Pigs, useful as village scavengers, are found in large numbers 
in the Nandgaon and Igatpuri sub-divisions, without any owners. 
Sometimes Kolhatis and Vadars rear them for their flesh. 

Fowls are of two kinds, Kulaugs and Phatydis. Hens of the 
Kulaug breed cost from 2,s*. to 5,s*. (Re. 1-Rs. 2 4 ) the pair, and lay 
thirty eggs a month four or five times a year. Fighting cooks of this 
br-eod fetch from 10.s-. to £2 (Rs. 5-Rs. 20). Phsityals cost from 
6d, to L<.*. (4-8 an}ia,s‘)^ and lay only twenty eggs a month. Eggs 
sell in towns at six, and in country parts at from six to ten for 
IJd. (1 anna ), .. 

Ducks arc kept by Musalmans, Kolis, and Portuguese, who feed 
them onu soaked grain husks. I'hey cost from 4.s'. to iys. (Rs. 2 - Ks.3) 
the pair. Ducks lay all the year round except in the rainy season. 
Their eggs sell at about five for l\il. (1 anna). 

Pigeons are of four kinds : Lotan and Lakka, usually white and 
worth from 5s. to lls. (Rs. 2J-Rs. 54) the pair ; Girlnlz or tumblers, 
white marked with reddish yellow and wortli from 26*. to 4s. 
(Re. 1 - Rs. 2) the pair ; and Phatyals, I**, (a^. 8) the pair. Peacocks 
are rarely kept. 

Of Wild Animals ^ the Tiger, vdgh, Felis tigris, was within the 
last twenty years common in Raglan, Malegaon, ami in the west of 
the district along the line of the Sahyadri hills. In the rains tigers 
are said still to move among the hills in considerable numbers. 
But in other parts of the district the thinning of the forests, the 
spread of tillage, and the destruction of his natural food, pig and 
sdmbar, have almost entirely di’iven the tiger away. In February 
or March a tiger may still bo found at Mulher in Baglan, or on the 
Sahyddri hills near Igatpuri. But they are generally on the move, 
and as the forest pools dry they disappear. During the five years 
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‘ Tho Wild Animal and Game Bird sections arc contributed by Major W. H. 
Wilson, District Superintendent of Police, NAsik. 
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ending 1879 only thirteen were killed.^ The Panther, bihln, 
Felis pardus, is common all along the Sahyadris and the ranges 
that run east. ^J’ho Jlaglan panthers are said to bo of specially largo 
size, many of them over seven feet in length,” and do much damage 
to young cattle. They are often shot by natives who watch for 
them during the night ou trees. The returns for the whole district, 
for the five years ending 1879, show a dostructiou of 156 panthers.* 
The Hunting Leopard, chitta, Felis jubata, though rare, is said 
to be found in Malegaon and Naudgaon. The Indian Black Bear, 
asval, Ursus labiatiis, common in the Sahyadris liCty years ago, is now 
rare. They are still found in Baglan and Peiut where they are said 
to attack and occasionally kill men. The Wolf, landtja, Canis 
pallipcs, coiTimou in ])arts of Ihiglaii and Nandgaon, is also found, 
but not in any numbers in other pai-ts of the district. The HvAiNA, 
taraSy Hymna striata, is found in the Igatpiiri, Chaudor, Dindori, 
Baghui, and Nasik sub-divisions. The Wild Dog, Icolsimda, Cuou 
rntilans, is said to bo found in Point, and })erha] 3 S in Nandgaou. 
The Stag, sdniha^-y llusa aristotelis, common on the Sahyadri hills 
twenty years ago^ has, with the spread of tillage and the clearing 
of the forests, almost disappeared. During the rains some come 
from the Nizam’s territory into Niindgaon, and all tho year 
round a few are still found in J^eint and Snrgana. The Spotted 
Deer, chitaJ, Axis maculatus, found twemty years ago over the 
whole district and osyjecially common in Dindori, is said to bo now 
represented by a single herd of about fifty head on tho Dindori 
hills near Ambegaon. Tho Blue Bull, nilgdy, Portax pictus, has 
almost disappeared. One or two are to be found near Igatpuri, and 
during the rains a few come into Niindgaon from the Nizamis 
territory. The Antelope, kdloH, Aiitilopc bezoartica^ though much 
less common than in former years, is still found in all part^^of tho 
district and in good numbers in the Niphad, Siiinar, Dindori, and 
Yoohi sub-divisioiis. During tho rains, Kolis, Bhils, and other 
hunting tribes enclose a part of the forest with nets, and drive the 
deer into the enclosure, ’fhe Indian Gazelle, chinlurtiy Gazclla 
beunettii, fref|ucnts the Niindgaon and Biiglau sub-divisions. Tho 
Four-Horned Deer, hhckruy Tctraccros quadricornis, is nob 
uncommon on tho Sahyadri hills, and is sometimes found on the 
Saptashring range, ’flic Barkjno Deer, dharduiy Ccrvulus aureus, 
a small animal resembling, but somewhat darker than, the hhekre, 
with two eight-inch long backward- bent horns, is sometimes found 
in Peint. It has long teeth overhanging the lower lip and 
always loose in the socket. Another kind tho hingola dhardia, 
smaller than tho dhardia and with very hooked horns, is still rarer 
The Mouse Deer, alieda, Memina indica, a little bigger than a guinea 
pig, is found only in very 'dense forests in Peint, and is identical with 


* Four in 1875, two in 1876, one in 1877, one in 1878, and five in 1879. 

B Major Wilson mentions one 7 feet 2 inches, another 7 feet 3 inches, and a third 
7 feet 4 inches. 

® ThJrty.seveu in 1875, forty in 1876, thirty-five in 1877, twenty-one in 1878. and 
twenty-three in 1879. 

* There is no perceptible difference between these two varieties. 
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the pisdra of the Poona hills. The Wild Boar, diikhir, Sus indicus, 
tliough of late years much reduced in number, is common in the 
northern snb-divisions and along the Sahytldri hills. In the east 
and south-east of the district it is comparatively rare. Hakes, 
Lepus ruficaudatus, are found in most parts of the district singly or 
in pairs, but mostly in the Nandgaon sub-division. Small Grey 
Monkeys, vanar, Macacus radiatus, are found in the Sahyddri hills 
and their spurs. Besides these. Jackals, holha, Canis aureus. 
Foxes, hhohid, Vulpes bcngalonsis, and Ichneumons, mmigiis, 
llerpestos griseus, are all common. 

^J'ho returns of loss from wild beasts show, for the twelve 
years ending 1879, a loss of 1452 head of cattle and of twenty- 
four human beings. Of the twenty-four deaths, twenty-two 
were caused by tigers and panthers, one by a bear, and one by 
wolves. During those years, at a total expense of £584 (Rs. 3840) 
in rewards, 230 tigers and panthers, one leopard, twenty-three 
bears, 204 wolves, and thirty-one hyasnas, or a total of 495 head, 
were destroyed. 

Of Swimming Birds, the Black-Backed Goose, imMa, Sarcidiornis 
melauonotns, is not often mot. Duck .and teal are found all over 
the district where there is a river or a pond. They generally come 
in October and leave in March. The Cotton Teal, Nottopus 
coromandelianus, and the Wiiistltng Teal, Deiidrocygna javanica, 
rarely visit the district. 

Of Wading Birds, Snipe of three kinds, tlio Common, Gallinago 
gallinaria, the Jack, Gallinago gallinula, and tlie Pain'jed, .Rhyiichfea 
bongalensis, are found in the cold S(»ason in many parts of the 
district, but in no great uiimbei’S. Thirteen couple of snipo to ono 
gun is counted a big bag. Most of thoiii come in October and leave 
iu February, though in Kalvan, whore the groinul is longer of 
drying, 1\ couple have been shot .as late as the 4th March. Tho 
Bustard, Eupodotis edwardsi, is found in small numbers in most 
parts of the distri(^t, chiefly in Malegaon and Miphad. The 
FLORrcAN, Sypheotides .aurita, is occasionally found in the cold 
weather singly or in pairs. Few are seen in the rainy season. 
Crane, Gras cineroa, visit the district. Considerable numbers are 
seen in Niphad, and they arc occasion. ally found in Miilogaon. 
8tone Plover, ^Edicuomus sculoj)ax, are found in small numbers in 
most parts of the district. 

Of Game Birds, Sand Grouse, Pterocles exnstus, are found .all 
over the district sometimes in considerable numbers. Partridges 
of two kinds, the Painted, Praiieolmus pictus, and tho Grey, 
Ortygornis ponticci*iana, are found all over tho district ; they 
breed from February to June and from September to November. 
Tho best bags are made in the Dindori and Sinnar sub-divisions, 
the largest on record is one of fourteen braco of painted partridges. 
Formerly partridges abounded in Ndsik and Dindori ; but from 
snaring and the spread of tillage the numbers have greatly fallen. 
Of Quail, the Rain, Coturnix coromandelica, and the Grby, Coturnix 
communis, are found chiefly in Mdlegaon, Nandgaon, Dindori, 
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Nasik, and Igatpnri. Rain Quail generally gather about July 
in considerable numbers in well grown udtd, Phaseolus rnungo^ 
fields. As other crops come on they scatter over the country. 
They stay all the year round and breed near the end of the rains 
(September-October) . Grey Quail generally come in November and 
leave in March. Basn Quail, Perdicula asiatica, are found all 
over the district, never leaving it. Coming along with, and a little 
smaller than, the Rain Quail, is the Bustard Quail, Turnix taigoor, 
so called from its bustard eye and tliree-toed feet. It is not found 
in great numbers, one or two here and there in damp places. Pea 
Fowl, Pavo cristatus, are rare, found only in the Nandgaon and 
Peint forests. 

Green Ptoeon, Crocopus chlorigastcr, are found all over the 
district in the cold season. 

The district ^ has few large ponds or lakes, and except in some of 
the Godavari, Girua, and i)arna pools, Avlierc they swarm, it is on 
the whole rather poorly supplied with fish. The following list 
gives the local names of the chief varieties. Mard,^ caught up 
to twenty pounds, are said to spawn in March or April ; Vddio, 
averaging from four to six pounds, spawn in August; Balo or 
Fdhddiy somewhat larger than the Vddio, live in still water reaches 
and spawn later than the rest ; Shinifdda, averaging from fourteen 
to sixteen pounds but sometimes as much os twenty ])ouuds, live 
among big rocks and boulders ; Bodad, seldom more than half ta 
pound in weight, live in ropids ami stony parts of the river bed ; 
Kolas, a little larger than the Bodad, choose sandy and muddy 
bottoms and spawn in March or April ; Muri, a very small fish, 
are found in sandy river bottoms ; Aral, a long narrow fish from 
half a pound to a pound in weight, live in muddy river bottoms ; 
Tam, flatter and shorter than the Aral, live among stones ; Govgdli, 
a ribbon-like (ish eight to ten inches long and from a quarter to 
half a pound in weiglit ; Malha, a small flsh not more than half a 
span long and about as thick as tlie forefinger, spawn in July ; 
Sdndkol, a thick fish from four to six inches long and from a quarter 
to half a pound in weight, spawn in July ; Chajxiti, a common, 
rather flat fish, from six to eight inches long and averaging about 
half a pound in weight, is in habits like the mard ; Aliir, a rare 
serpent-like fish throe feet long, somolimes found in stony parts of 
the river ; and Kamisa, a rather uncommon thick-set fish two or throe 
inches broad and four long. 

The fishers are the Dhimars or Dhivars, Bhois, Bhils, and Kolis. 
The Dhimars and Bhois are very small tribes who live almost 
entirely by fishing; the Bhils and Kolis rarely sell fish, catching 
them almost entirely for home use. Besides these tribes, Musal- 
mdns occasionally fish, aud in most river bank villages the people. 


'From materials suimlied by Mr. J. A. Baines, C, S., and Kdv Sdheb Shridhar 
Gundo, MdmlatdAr of rTAsik. 

* Dr, Burn writes : The only noteworthy kinds of fish are the marel, often 
caught eighteen inches long, the river col, and a small sprat, when cooked much like 
whitebait. 
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except the high caste Hindus^ have uets^ and claim the right of 
netting fish in the part of the river within their limits. Fish are 
caught all the year round and no regard is paid to breeding 
seasons. They are destroyed by largo drag nets in river pools 
and in ponds. The net mostly used is about eleven feet broad and 
sixty feet long. It is of three kinds : the mdndur with a quarter 
inch, the savdi with a half inch, and the angutni with a three- 
quarter inch mesh. These nets, made of cotton thread chiefly by 
Jihois and Dhimars, cost from Ss, to 10^. (Rs. 4-Rs. 6) and last for 
one season. They are chiefly used in the Godavari pools during the 
dry months when the river runs low. In fishing they are thrown 
into the water by some one standing on the edge of the bank, and 
are drawn in after being allowed to settle for a few minutes. The 
pehiif with a quarter inch mesh, is kept in triangular shape by 
fixing at its mouth three bamboo sticks each four feet throe inches 
long. The body of the not is four feet seven inches deep. It is 
made of cotton thread by Bhois and Dhimars and costs about 
2s, (Re. 1). It lasts for one year. The pe/ai, being unsuited for large 
fish, is used chiefly by boys. 

Besides by netting the Nasik tribes have several ways of catching 
fish. One is the malai kauUilc, a funnel-shaped bamboo trap about 
two feet seven inches long. It is two feet six inches round at the 
mouth, and gradually narrows to a point. During the rainy season, 
this is placed in the corners of rice fields where water drains off, or, 
in the fair weather, in the channels of the smaller streams. As 
nothing esc<apes from it, this trap is most destructive to the fry of 
many kinds of fish, Bhils, who have no largo drag nets, fasten 
millet stalks at every six or eight feet of a long rope, and, setting 
men behind the rope to beat the water, drag it against the stream. 
The fish, frightened by the noise, make for holes in the hank, and 
are there caught by the Bhils in tlieir hands. Bhils, also, often 
secure largo numbers of fish by jumping into a pool, and by beating 
the water drive the fish to one corner whore some arc caught in 
their hands and others in their fright leap ashore. Poisoning, chiefly 
by branches of the milk-bush shcr Euphorbia tirucalli, though put 
down as much as possible, is still practised by the Bhils and Kolis. 
Shallow ponds are sometimes surrounded by a wall, and the water 
with a cloth or baled out so that all the fish are taken. With 
the rod and lino Europeans and Musalmans sometimes catch large fish 
in the Pdlkhed reservoir and at Igatpuri. Marel are also occasionally 
shot. Fish are generally taken to the nearest market and sold fresh 
for I Jd. to 3d. (1-2 annas) the pound. They are paid for both in cash 
and in ^ain. No fish are exported. There is no close season and 
no restrictions on the use of traps and small-meshed nets. Large 
quantities of fry are destroyed. But there would seem to be no 
reason to suppose that the stock of fish is becoming smaller. 
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There is a large early element in tlie Nasik population. 
According to the 1872 census^ the early tribes, Kolis (58,620, 
Bhils 35,970, Thakurs 15,806, and Varlis 8954, included 129,35() 
souls or 17*61 per cent of the whole district population, and it is 
probable that, especially in the wilder parts of the district, a 
large number of the husbandmen who arc returned as Kiinbis 
belong almost entirely to the early tribes. In modern times settlers 
have entered Nasik by four main routes, up the Tdpti valley 
through the passes in the north-west and north, up the Girna valley 
from the north-east and oast, up the Goddvari valley from the 
.south-east, and up the Thai pass from the west. Except so far as 
the ruling dynasties are a guide, almost no information has 
been obtained of settlements in the district before the time of the 
Musalmdns. The only classes of whose early history any 
information has been traced are the Govardhan and Yajurvedi 
Brahmans, and the hill tribe of Thakurs. The facts that Govardhan 
is an old name for Nasik, and that the people of this caste hold 
many hereditary accountantships and some village priestships, make 
it probable tliat the Govardhans are the oldest Brahman settlers. 
They seem to have been ousted by the Yajurvodis, the present ruling 
priestly community, whose shdicha or branch and whose marriage 
laws point to their having come from Gnjardt, while their friendly 
feeling towards the Palshes of Thdna favours the idea that they 
came into Nasik through the Thai pass. It is probably correct to 
rank the Thakurs among the early tribes. At the same time their 
name, their position on the highroad through the Thai pass, and 
some of their customs, seem to show that they have a strain of 
Rajput blood, perhaps the result of the settlement in and near the 
Thai pass of some of the tribes of Rajputs who have travelled inland 
up the Vaitarna valley.^ 

In early Musalm^ times, besides the Muhammadans who may 
have come from Ehdndesh in the north-east and Daulatabad in the 
east, there was an immigration of Gujarilt Tdmbats who fled from 
Chdmp^uer in the Fanch Mahdls when it was taken by Mahmud 
Begada in 1484. In the seventeenth century there were further 
additions of Arabs and Upper India Musalm&ns chiefly through 
Rhdndesh. In the eighteenth centu^ the establishment of 
power of the Feshwa (1760) drew Kanoja Br&hmans from the 
north, and Konkanasths, Karh4d&s, and Devrukhds from the south. 


^ Ths chief contributor to this chapter is Mr. H. R. Cooke, C,S. Mr. J. A. Baines, 
C.S.,2^or W. H. Wilson, Mr. F. L. Charles, C.S., lUo B4hMur K^dii^th MahAdev 
ThattS, and Mr. Ba^^uji Trimb^ Sinap have also given much help. 

* In Ntlsik thejirm Xhdknr is rapliM to five castes aU of whom apparently dalm 
Kshatri blood, are Bhdts, BiMma-Kshatris, Rajputs, Kdtdris, and the hiU 
tribe of Thdkilfi . 
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Under the British, both Hindu and Musalman settlers have flowed in 
from every side. From the north have come, of Hindus, Pardeshis of 
many castes, and, of Muhammadans, Mominsand Benares Musalmdns ; 
from the east Mdrwar BrAhmansandVdnis through Ber^r, and Kas6rs, 
Ladsakkas, Rivals, and Niralisfrom Khandesh; from the south have 
come Mhilrs aud Mardth^s from the South Deccan, and Lingayats 
and Komtis from the Karnatak ; and, up the Thai pass, of Hindus, 
Brahmans, Vanis, Bhatids, Lohdrs, and Kumbhdrs, andof Musalmdns, 
Bohoras, Memans, and Kokanis. Except the Kokanis all of those 
who have come through the Thai pass are from Gujarat aud Kathiawar 
by way of Bombay. Of the late comers the Gujardt Lohars, who are 
fast becoming Mardthds in speech, dress and religion, are of special 
interest as they show how readily immigrants adopt the characteristics 
of the people among whom they settle. 

Brahmans are found throughout the district, and are specially 
numerous in Nasik and Trirnbak. Among Vdnis, Mdrvddis are 
settled all over the district, Lingayats in Ndsik and Sinnar, and 
Gujarat Van is in Igatpuri, Nasik, and Yeola. Except in the hilly west 
the bulk of the people belong to the Maratha race, Kunbis, Malis, 
Sonars, Sutars, Shimpis, Telis, Dliangars, Chambliars, Mhars, and 
Mdngs. The early tribes, Kolis, Bhils, Tlidkurs, Vdrlis, and 
Rdmoshis, are found in small numbers in most large villages, and 
form the bulk of the people in the wild western districts. Musalmdns 
are found only in the large towns. 

The language of the district is Mardtlii, though G ujardti, Hindustdni, 
Kanarese, and Telagu, are spoken at hoiue by u fow classes. The 
dialect used by the wild tribes is much nearer Mardthi than either 
Gujardti or Hindustdni, 

According to the 1872 census there wore 133,818 houses, or an 
average of sixteen houses to the square mile. Of the whole number, 
t)277 houses, lodging 42,859 persons or r>’81 por cent of tho entire 
population at the rate of 6‘83 souls to each house, were buildings 
with walls of fire-bakod bricks and roofs of tilo. The remaining 
127,571 houses, accommodating 091,527 persons or 91*16 per cent, 
with a population for each house of 5*42 souls, included all buildings 
covered with thatch or loaves, or whose outer walls were of mud 
or of Bun-:dried brick. The best class of house usually owned 
by large land-owners, indniddrs, occurs only hero and there in the 
country, though often in towns. It is known by tho name of vdda, 
or mansion, and consists of a hollow square building, whose rooms 
and offices form tho foun sides and whose centre square, left 
open to the sky, has in a fow cases shrubs and a fountain, and 
very often is a stable for cattle. The building is of stone, more 
oftw of brick and mortar, and sometimes even of mud. It is two. 
ud sometimes three stories high, and is usually tile-roofed, though 
in many oases a part of the roof, left flat and girt with a parapet, 
forms a pleasant lounge when the heat of the day is over. On these 
flat parts of the roof a flight of brick and mortar stops often leads, 
at a heig^bt of from twelve to fifteen feet, to a small covered plat-i 
form which commands a view of the neighbourhood and enables 
the lounger to enjoy purer and cooler air than below. The 
better class of house is a solid building, sometimes of brick and 
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mortar^ but more often of brick and mud^ and rarely with more 
than one storey. The timber is usually teak, the ceiling of the lower 
and the floor of the upper storey are often of teak planks, and the 
roof is tiled. In a house of this class there is, as a rule, a large 
central room called mdjghar used for sitting and eating. On either 
side is a room with a small chamber, kholi, attached. At the front 
and back of the house there are usually verandahs, osris, under 
cover of the roof, and, in default of vcrandalis, an outstanding plat- 
form, called of a, open to the sky on three sides. The smaller chambers 
are usually the cooking-room, the god-room, the store-room, and the 
ly ingrin room. Besides these, there are often other apartments for 
the wom63n or for sleeping. Ileuses of this kind, as well as houses 
of the first class, usually have their own well, dd, and privy, 
shauchdkup, IMiey are the rule in towns, and in largo well-to-do 
villages are owiietl in eonsiderahlo nnmhers by traders, craftsmen, 
the hotter class of husband men, and village headmen. Most of 
them cost over tlOO (Rs. 1000). 

Tlic next class of house is nsnally found in those parts of the 
district, c‘specially Niplnid and Voola, wIkm’c the rainfall is not 
heavy. Tt is a much choapei* building than the mansion, vdda, and 
in the drier parts of iho district very gcmtu'ally iak(js its place. It 
has mud walls and a flat mud roof resting on planks of cheap 
wood with, in many cases, doors windows and beams of teak. 
These houses vary greatly in size and value. A first-rate house, 
costing about ttiO (Rs. 000), js some forty cubits long hy twenty -seven 
broad ; the roof rests on soino thirty-six uprights, khdmbs, and the 
inside is divided into a central and two side spaces, the side spaces 
being probably divided into two or more separate rooms. Other 
houses of this class arc only a few feet square and so low that a man 
can hardly stand upright in them. These want but little labour to 
build and do not cost more than a few shillings (Re. I rRs. 2). There 
is no wood workj the door and the window, if there is a window, are 
holes in the mud wall, and the roof is kept up by a few bits of rafter 
or hdhhul branches, over which first coarse grass or leaves and 
^/fterwards a coating of mud are spread, Between these two 
extremes, houses of this class vary greatly in size and value. The 
mud of the walls stands raiq so well, that in deserted villages the 
house walls may he seen standing almost unharmed, though the 
roofs have been taken away for the sake of their timber. In some 

t arts, the poorer kind of flat-roofed m^d house is replaced by a 
uilding with mad walls and roofed either with thatch or tiles, 
Finally, there is the thatched hut, jhopdi, of wattle and mud, found 
along the Sahyddri and Saptashring hills. These houses are always 
grouped in compact villages or large hamlets, usually near a river 
or stream. In towns shade seems to be generally sought. But 
villages are usually on bare mounds, the trees, as a rule, being in 
the garden lands which often suiTound the village. 

The furniture of these houses is always of the simplest. It is 
rare to find a table or a chair, though the custom is gaining ground 
of keeping a chair and table for the use of any chance visitor of 
distinction. A large swing is common and there is sometimes 
a wooden bench. A well furnished house probably has one or two 
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wooden cots, hajs, a cradle, pdlna, several wooden stools, pdta, 
formed of small pieces of wood a cubit or one and a half cubits 
square and slightly raised from the floor by horizontal pieces of 
wood fastened to the bottom on two sides ; a wooden frame with 
legs, ghadvanchi, to hold water-pots ; one or two lanterns ; a 
brass stand for burning oil-wicks, samayi ; two or throe pieces of 
carpet, satranji, for sleeping or sitting on ; and one or two cushions, 
gddis, and pillows, lods or tnkkyds. Grain is usually stored in largo 
earthen vessels called rdnjans, seven foot high and nine or ten foot 
in girth, or in numerous smaller earthen vessels, madkis. It is 
sometimes stored in cases, kaiigds, formed by rolling a length of 
rnattinginto a cylinder wliich is then set on end, glued to the ground 
by a plaster of cow dung, and, when full, covered at the top with mud. 
Sometimes a striictiiro, like a small doorless room, is built, and, when 
filled, roofed with mud and kept shut until the grain is wanted. 
Dealers and monoyloiiders, who keep grain in large quantities, store 
it ill underground cellars, which hold many khandis of grain, 
and arc entered by a small opening over which a stone is set and 
then covered with earth to the level of the surrounding ground. 

Cooking pots arc very numerous, and well-to-do families own 
them in considerable quautilics, though it is rare to find a household 
with enough for a caste feast. Two or three per cent of the people 
own fairly complet(3 sets of cooking vessels. Such a set would 
include four tapuhiH for cooking rice, four ydtelds for boiling pulse, 
one pnrdt or large plate, two hduddft for carrying water, one gangdl 
for hoUlitig bathing water, fifty vdtls or saucers, six small tapelis, 
two small pardttt, ton pitalia or small brass jilatcs, six small patelis, 
eight latds or hnnbyds for drinking water, and three favd,'^ or iron 
[ilates. Of other vessels ihenj aro jdmh,H or pydlds brass drinking 
vessels, sandkechya palya religious ladles, avayapd kdehya palya 
cooking ladles, an ogrdlc or mould, a hidhai or frying pan, a 
In ltd kadi or small plate, a to2)ov small tajwla, a tdmhnn for religious 
purposes, a tahah or plate, a ini or plate, a hahngime for boiling 
water, and a ghdgar for hatching water. A fairly off family would, 
perhaps, own about one-half of those vessels ; but most households 
liavo not more tlxan six or sevon vessels, always including the 
hdnda, tdmbya, tapala, and pdf el a. Besides these vessels there are 
the millstones jdfdis, the mortar ukhal, the pounding staff for 
husking rice nmsal, the small mortar pdta, and the rolling stone 
vnrmnia, for crushing or mashing food. Of tools there are two 
axes kurhddH, three tnlds for chopping vegetables, three knives 
chdkusj^ two pdvdds or hoes, two tikdvs or pick-axes, and two pahdrs 
or crow-bars. 

The clothing of the tilling and labouring classes is scanty. While 
at work it is usually only a cloth wound round the head and a waist- 
band, langoth At the same time most husbandmen have, and, when 
off work, wear a coarse white or coloured turban pdgote, a sheet, 
khddi, drawn over the upper part of the body, a waistcloth or dhotar 
round the loins, and a pair of shoes or sandals. Some also wear a 
short jacket or handL A woman of this class always wears a coarse 
robe, called lugde or mdi, and a bodice, choli, A boy up to five or six 
goes naked, or at most wears a waistband Imgoti and a jacket, and 
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a girl wears a petticoat and a gown. The clothes of a craftsman or 
trader are not very different. Instead of the body oloth, or khadi, 
he wears a jacket, and probably a coat, an^arkha, over the jacket. 
His head-dress and waistcloth are also of better materials. 
The women and children of these classes dress like the wives and 
daughters of husbandmen, except that a girl wears, in addition, a 
cotton shawl, jyhadki, or a small robe, chinlL It is not usual to 
have special clothes for out-of-door use. In-doors, a man or boy 
generally wears a cap, or topi, instead of a turban, and the well-to-» 
do generally dress themselves in better elotlies when they leave the 
house. In rainy or cold weather an over- all, called kdmhli or 
(fhongdi, is worn. Tliis ov(ir-all is an oblong piece of coarse thick 
woollen cloth, the upper corners of winch are brought together and 
sown so as to form a liood which is drawn over the head, while the 
rest hangs down tlie back or is drawn tightly round the bodj^^i: 
On special occasions the best dress is always worn, a liaTidsome 
turban or a fine robo and clean idotlies. Besides this, when they 
can afford it, a bright handkerchief or a rich shawl is tlirown over 
tlie sJiouldcrs. A good turban costs from.£I 4.s*. to £2 (Its. 12- Ks. 20), 
and a good silk robo fi’om £2 I0.s*. to £7 lO.b*. (Rs. 25-Rs. 75). 
These should last, according to their make and the care taken of 
them, from throe to ten years. 'J'he comfoi’table clothing of 
family, of a man, a woman, and two small children, probably costs 
about £1 lOi?. (Rs. 15) a year. 

It is not usual to wear many ornaments. A man is rarely seen 
with more than a few trifling silver rings, his lingers, and 

a couple of common ear-rings, hhikhdlis, fastened to the top of 
his ears. Occasionally he has a silver wrisliot, Icada, and sometimes 
a gold necklet, kanthi or <Jop, Often he wears a silver <jetha or rope 
of silver wire, with a loop at one (md and a tassel at the other. It 
is thrown round the nock, and the tassel is passed through the loop 
and drawn to the required length. It eosts from £‘i to £5 (Ra. 30- 
Ks. 50). Besides those ornaments traders often wear a silver 
wristlet or kanjota. AVomeii are usually seen with silver anklets 
toddft, several coloured glass bracelets hihuplls, a few hollow silver 
armlets above the elbow voids, and a necklet with gold coins or 
beads, putlijdchi or javdchi mdL Sornetinios, but only on special 
occasions or by the wealthier classes, a nosering natli and gold hair 
ornaments ai’e also worn. Childnui rarely w^ear ornaments, except 
perhaps a bit of silver wire or a hollow silver anklet or armlet. 

Of tlie following ornarnemts most are wom only by the wealthiest 
and on special occasions. As a rule they are laid by, and only those 
already mentioned are worn. The men's ornaments are : A finger 
ring mtidl, bracelet kada, gold wire necklet gop, silver necklet 
(jelha, ear-ornament worn on the top of the car hhikhdli, ear 
ornament chaitkada worn in the lobe and passed round the ear, a 
small ear ornament murkia, a silver wristlet kargota, anklets todds, 
and gold bracelet paiichi. The women's ornaments are : Anklets 
todds, chain anklets pdijans, second toe ornaments jodvis, small too 
ornaments virodia, gold or silver bracelets gots and pdtlis, gold or 
silver bracelets with pattern hdngdia, gold or silver bracelets of 
wire kdkndiSf armlets velda, pieces of gold ai^d silver threaded on 
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silk hdjuharn^if, pieces of gold and silver for the neck thushis, 
necklet of coins putlydc hi mdl, ear ornaments worn in the lobes 
kdps, ear ornaments hanging from the top of the ear hdlis and 
bahiravs, nose ornament nath, hair ornaments phuls, large hair 
ornament rakhdi, oval hair ornament ketak, and crescent-shaped 
hair ornament cliandrakor. There is no limit to the sum that may 
be invested in ornamonts, but only rich families are able to show 
more than £50 (Ks. 500) worth. In the families of labourers and 
small husbandmen, the ornaments arc not worth more tlian from 
£2 lOft. to £5 (Rs. 25 -Rs. 50). 

As regards expenses it is to bo noticed that husbandmen have 
rarely to buy anything in tlie way of food. They usually grow 
their own grain, oil -seed, and tobacco, make theirown clarified butter, 
and find their own fuel ; the labourer is often paid in kind or fed 
by his master ; only traders and craftsmen have to give money 
for corn. The probable monthly cost of tlio food used by a 
fairly well-to-do family, a husband wife and two cliildren, is as 
follows : Market bill, including vegetables, moat, spices, milk, 
and sugar, 4.v. (Rs. 2 ) ; grain, tJiat is rice, wheat and millet, 12<<. 
(Rs. 6) ; oil, both for eating and burning, 2.s*. (Re. 1) ; clarified butter, 
2^. (Re. 1); salt. Is. (a/?. 8); fuel, bs*. (a.s\ 8); spirits, fid. (a.s\4) ; oxtra-s, 
such as opium, tobacco, and bctelnut, 2.?. (Re. 1); total £1 fid. 
(Rs. 12-4). Simihxrly, as a rule, craftsmen and traders alone pay 
money in charity ; liiisbaiidmon, if they are asked for alms at home, 
give«a handful of grain, and, if in the field, a sheaf of wlieat or millet 
enough to yield about two pounds (i a .s7ter) of grain. Labourers 
are too poor to give anything beyond a share of their meal. The 
charity of a craftsman or trader varies indefinitely in accordance 
with his wealth and feelings. One return gives figures as low as 8«. 
(Rs. 4) to religious beggars and Is. {as. 8) to the poor, and another 
gives figures as high as £2 10s. (Rs. 25) and £1 4.s\ (Rs. 12) respectively. 
Both estimates are intended for families in middling circumstances. 

The last item of ordinary expense is that of servants and cattle. 
It is not the rule to keep servants even in well-to-do cultivators^ 
families. Day-labourers are hired when wanted, but the ordinary 
work is done by the members of the family. Largo well-to-do land- 
holders, traders, and craftsmen usually keep a servant or two. 
In such cases those servants are general servants, and are not 
engaged for any one branch of work. They are usually paid either 
in cash or in cash and kind, and sometimes have clothes given 
them as well. If he is paid in cash only the servant receives an 
average monthly wage of 8s. or 10.s. (Rs. 4 or Rs. 5), but the sum 
varies much with the place and the state of the parties. In a large 
village or town, wages are higher than in an out-of-the-way village, 
and a boy is paid less than a grown man. Such arrangements 
are generally made for a few months only. If it is intended 
to engage a servant for a longer period it is usual to gfive him 
clothes and food, and a smaller cash payment perhaps 4s. or 6s. 
(Rs. 2 or Rs. 3) a month with food, or £2 (Rs. 20) a year with both 
food and clothes. The clothes usually given are a turban, a waist- 
cloth, a shouldercloth, a waistband, and a pair of shoes. These are 
perhaps worth in all from 12s. to 14s. (Bs. fi-Bs. 7), and the feeding 
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costa less than £2 8^. (Rs. 24) a year. The wife is sometimea 
engaged as a servant with her husband ; in such cases she is fed but 
gets no payment in cash or clothes. A husbandman^s servant 
drives the plough, looks after the cattle, watches the crops, and does 
other similar work. The servant of a trader or artisan generally 
helps his master in the shop and carries the goods. At marriage 
and other great family occasions it is not usual to present servants 
with anything more valuable than a cocoanut or some betelnut. 
A husbandman's cattle cost their owner little to keep. They have 
free grazing and are rarely fed with grain, except in June and 
July, when they have extra work, and aro always more or less 
worn by the heat and the scanty grazing of the previous mQoths.' 
Husbandmen usually store the chaff left after threshing, and givi^. 
it to their cattle. Without these resources, a trader or craftsman 
has to pay from 8s, to £1 4&\ (Rs. 4- Rs. 12) a month, to keep either 
a bullock or a horse according to its size and quality. 

Special expenditure varies so greatly under different circumstances 
and in different castes and places, that it is very difficult to fix 
an average. The following are believed to bo fairly representative. 
In the case of the birth of the first son, a well-to-do family spends 
£12 10s. (Rs. 125) on ornaments, £2 10.<j. (Rs. 25) on clothes, £2 10/?. 
(Rs. 25) on dinners, and £1 (Rs. 10) on charity; total £18 10, y. 
(Rs. 185); a poor family spends about £5 (Rs. 50) in all. In the 
case of the births of the younger children the outlay is very much 
less. On the occasion of circumcision, a well-to-do Musalman family 
spends some £5 (Rs. 50) on clothes and £5 (Rs, 50) on feasting, 
and perhaps 10/?. (Rs. 5) on charity ; a poor family spends about 
£2 (Rs. 20) in all. At a thread investment a well-to-do family 
spends some £5 (Rs. 50) on ornaments, £2 10/f. (Rs. 25) on clothes, 
£10 (Rs. 100) on feasting, and £1 (Rs. 10) on charity; and a poor 
family about £5 (Rs. 50) in all, of which one-half goes in feasting. 
When a daughter roaches womanhood, the expenses of a well-to-do 
family are about £15 (Rs. 150) on clothes, £15 (Rs. 150) on feasts, 
and £2 10/?, (Rs. 25) on charity; and of a poor family £5 (Rs. 50) 
in all. On a betrothal a well-to-do family spends £20 (Rs. 200) 
on ornaments, £2 lOs. (Rs. 25) on clothes, and 10^. (Rs. 5) on 
charity ; and a poor family between £5 and £G (Rs. 50 and Rs. 60). 
At a marriage the father of the boy and girl together probably 
spend, if well-to-do, £20 (Rs. 200) on dowry, £100 (Rs. 1000) on 
ornaments, £20 (Rs. 200) on clothes, £40 (Rs. 400) on feasting, and 
£10 (Rs. 100) on charity; and if poor £20 (Rs. 200) on ornaments, 
£7 10s. (Rs. 75) on clothes, £10 (Rs. 100) on feasting, and £2 10«. 
(Rs. 25) on charity. At a pregnancy £2 lOi?. (Rs. 25) would be spent 
on clothes, and as much on feasting by a well-to-do family ; and £1 
(Rs. 10) and 10^. (Rs. 5) respectively, by poor people. Lastly, on 
the occasion of a death a rich family would spend £20 (Rs. 200) on 
feasting, and £10 (Rs. 100) on charity ; and a poor family £5 (Bs. 50) 
on feasting and £2 (Bs. 20) on charity. 

The daily life of almost all classes is much the same. They rise 
with the sun and work till noon. Then they rest for a couple of 
hours taking a meal and a nap. They begin work again about two, 
and go on till dusk, and, after another meal, go to sleep between 
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nine and ten. A few take a small meal, nydhdri, about eight in the 
morning, besides their dinner at noon and their supper after dark ; 
the majority take the last two meals only. Their food, as a rule, is 
bread cakes bhdkris, and a few onions Jcdnclds, chillies mirchyds, or 
similar relish masala, and, when they can afford it, rice tdndul, 
vegetables and sweetmeats mevdmithdls. The employment of 

traders and craftsmen is fairly constant throughout the year. Except 
at Yeola where a stock of silk and cotton goods is sometimes laid in, 
it is not usual to make goods in the rains for sale during the fair 
season. A husbandman's is a busy life. At some times of the year, 
when his whole day is spent in the fields, he is up by three or four 
morning to take his cattle to graze and to water them. It is 
nQt'te’ fce wondered at if ho socks rest at an earlier hour than other 
class.eSy and spends his noon-day leisure, after he has eaten his meal, 
in sleep and idleness. So also a husbandman has no time to keep 
holiday or stop work, except on the Pola day in August which for most 
husbandmen is a day of rest. Most other classes cease from work 
on holidays, spending them at home, eating better food than usual, 
and when out-of-doors wearing many ornaments and their best 
clothes. Fasts are not much observed except the Muhdshivardtra 
in March, and the eleventh days of the bright half of the months of 
Asliddh (July- August) and Kartlk (October- November).^ 

The wild tribes have Wilghia and other gods of their own ; a few 
Brahmans and Maratlnis worship Shiv or Vishnu only; but the 
favourite gods of the Maratha Hindus are Mariiti, Khandoba, Bhairoba, 
Mhasoba, and Devi. Many ilrdhmans worship Khandoba as their 
household deity, and new setthirs, whether from Upper India, Gujardt, 
or the Karnatak, seem before long to join in paying him reverence. 

Every caste, from the Brahman to tlie Bhil, forms a more or less 
complete community. Some have a headman, cither hereditary or 
elective; others have a council of five; but, among all, social disputes 
are generally settled according to the judgment of the majority of 
adult male members passed at a special caste meeting. 

As the lands, now included in Nasik, formed, till 1808, part of 
KhAndesh and Ahmednagar, the results of earlier censuses cannot 
be compared with those of 1872. As far as can bo learned from 
occasional references in survey and other roy)orts, the increase in 
population, during the thirty years ending 1872, was about fifty per 
cent. This would give for the total population in 184(> a rough 
estimate of about 500,000 souls. 

According to the 1872 census, the total population of the district 
was 734,380 souls or ninety to the square mile.^ Of these, Hindus 
numbered 693,335 or 94*41 per cent, and Musalm^ns 32,148 or 
4*37 per cent, that is at the rate of twenty-one Hindus to one 
Musalmdn. There were besides 1064 Christians and 130 Parsis. 

The following tabular statement gives, for the year 1872, details of 
the population of each sub-division according to religion, age, and sex: 
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^ The details about houses, furniture, expenses, ornaments, food and daily life have 
been contributed by Mr. H. R. Cooke, O. S. 

The small average density of population, the lowest of any part of the Presidency 
except Sind, is due to the large area of hill and forest land especially in BdgUii and 
Kalvan. 
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HINDUS 





Up to twelve. 

Twelve to 
thirty. 

Above thirty. 

Total. 

Grand 

Total. 

MuIom. 

Females 

j Milica. 

1 

1 Females 

! 

Mules. 

Females 

Males. 

Females 

Persons. 

M&lemon 


11,400 

11,212 

JIS7S 

! 

: 9718 

10,080 

8790 

30,907 

29,720 

60,627 

NdnJ]^on 



6.'i78 

.081;'. 

f.2lil 

8772 

2S!»0 

14,7.56 

18,763 

28,619 

Yeola'' 


7r.H0 

785.0 

7.862 

; 7I!»!» 

8226 

7218 

28,168 

22,067 

4.5,285 

Niphdil 


14,7.01) 

14,21!) 

l.8,0»?4 

18,814 

14,006 

12,(554 

41 ,829 


82,646 

Sinnar 


I2,S23 

11.781 

10,866 

11,467 

8806 

7608 

.'11,994 

3^890 

62,800 

Iftutpuri 


12.0-JI 

11.212 

»<ilS4 

10,021 

7 IC.6 

69:56 

2S,871 

27jl69 

66,040 

NlHik 


Ki, 176 

14,S62 

14,701 

l.'^»,:)00 

12,871 

10,8.58 

4 : 4,74 s 

4t,OI5 

84,763 

Point 


H),47.'i 

0.'i.88 

77:8) 

7‘*;-S 

.5069 

4S81 

24 , 17:4 

22,372 

116,545 

Dinduri 


i4.oriO 

18,100 

11,878 

12,710 

88S8 

7.801 

.S4,.815 

83,219 

67,534 

Kiilvun 


i:i,42:{ 

12,!)22 1 10,8 IS 

; 10,083 

0852 

7672 

3:^,098 

. 81,577 

64,670 

Satilna 


1)2.{4 

0104 

7704 

i 7848 

6801 

5(509 

23,019 

22, .561 

46,480 

Glisindor 


O.'iOl 

8602 

78;.4 

; 8620 

7006 

5714 

24,.544 

22,942 

47,486 

Total 

i:i7,:{i2 

129, 134 

lir..4:J7 

; 121,274 

102,568 

87,810 

:J.55,317 

;3;48,018 

69:4,33.5 



MUSALAIA'NS. 

Mlile^acin 


1060 

900 

872 

! 007 

1824 

1072 

82.'56 

2969 

6225 

NdndKaoii 


:ni 

208 

2S0 

201 

274 

191 

874 

776 

1049 

Yeoia 


111! 

1000 

i)72 

! 088 

1377 

11 ‘.'J 

34(50 

.3189 

6649 

Niphrwl 


621 

600 

626 

.'■»7o 

611 

6.34 

J7.-8 

171:4 

3471 

Sinnar 


:jsi 

88S 

:ti() 

865 

207 

265 

1018 

9i'8 

1976 

I^at.pnri 


286 

228 

.817 

2.-»4 

217 

1(54 

770 

641 

1411 

Ndsik 


774 

6.'i2 

82.1 

71'4 

9»;6 

724 

2.5(5;'. 

2170 

47 : 5.5 

Point 


S2 

iNi 

80 

; 78 

78 

71 

240 

245 

485 

Dindori 


166 

P.K) 

204 

' 176 

186 

ir)8 

65(5 

.525 

1081 

Kalvaii 


282 

OM ] 

200 

210 

192 

170 

6;<8 

622 

1255 

Satdna 


118 

l.v» 

110 

114 

116 

07 

404 

1466 

770 

Chdndor 


l.'.O 

407 

418 

886 

419 

:J2(5 

12S2 

1159 

2441 

Total 

.')572 

.*>283 

.’>167 

6082 

6087 

1068 

16,816 

16,832 

82,148 



CIIUISTIANS AND OTH KllS. 


Mdlo^aon 


18 

17 

28 

11 

17 

20 

53 

51 

104 

NAndKium 


0 

8 

0 

14 

18 

4 

:46 

26 

62 

Yeoia 


1S02 

1370 

1234 

1279 

1062 

97:j 

3798 

3631 

7429 

Miphdd 











Sinnar 




4 


2 


6 


6 

Ifpttpuri 


21 

2.6 

110 

3!) 

74 

12 

208 

76 

284 

^iaailc 


88 

69 

308 

188 

87 

38 

478 

295 

773 

Peiiit 




2 


1 


:4 


3 

Dindori 




6 

2 

2 

1 

8 

3 

11 

Kalvnii 


6 

1 

8 

4 

8 

2 

21 

7 

28 

Sntdiia 







... 




Chdndor 


66 

41 

27 

28 

24 

27 

107 

96 

^3 

Total 

1602 

1.640 

1731 

1668 

1205 

1077 

4718 

4185 

BOOS** 



TOTAL, 

MAleoraon 


12,673 

12,210 

10,278 

10,6.89 

11,871 

0882 

34,216 

32,740 

66,966 

Ndndgaon 


6080 

6874 

5613 

.5.596 

40()4 

8094 

16,606 

14,664 

3o;23n 

Yoola. 


10,19.3 

974.8 

9668 

9766 

10,666 

9378 

30,426 

28,887 

69,313 

NipiidiJ 


16,380 

14,828 

i.%r}00 

14,414 

14,617 

13,188 

43,587 

42,480 

86,017 

Sinnar 


18,204 

12,060 

10,700 

11,822 

PI05 

7063 

3.3,018 

31,8.54 

64,872 

I^Oitpuri 


12,281 

11,460 

10,111 

10,814 

7457 

6112 

29,849 

27,880 

67,736 

MdHiK 


17,033 

16,683 

1.6,834 

16,282 

13.924 

11,615 

46,701 

48,480 

00,271 

Point 


10,667 

0620 

7811 

8036 

6048 

4962 

24,410 

22,617 

47,083 

DIndorl 


14,226 

18,.805 

12,083 

12,897 

8.571 

764.5 

34,879 

33,747 

68,626 

Kalvan 


13,660 

18,147 

10,636 

11,206 

9652 

7863 

33,747 

82,206 

66,958 

Sat&na 


9382 

9260 

7604 

7963 

7037 

5706 

24,323 

22,927 

47,250 

Cbdndor 


10,100 

9140 

8294 

8990 

7539 

6067 

25,938 

24,197 

50.180 

Total 

144^670 

136,266 

122,326 

127,924 

199.060 

03,365 

376,861 

857,636 

784,886 


Of 8903 shown under Otlierii, 1064 were Christians. 
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The above statement shows that the percentage of males on the 
total population was 51’32, and of females 48*68. Hindu males 
numbered 355,317 or 51*24, and Hindu females 338,018 or 48*76 
per cent of the Hindu population ; Mnsalman males numbered 
16,816 or 52*31 per cent, and Musalman females 15,332 or 47*69 per 
cent of the Musalman population. 

The total number of infirm persons was returned at 4490 (males 
2749, females 1741), or sixty -one p(3r ten thousand of the population. 
0£ these 303 (males 210, females 93), or four per ten thousand 
were insane j 430 (males 277, females 153), or five per ton 
thousahS^* were idiots; 677 (males 418, females 259), or nine 
per ten thousand were deaf and dumb ; 2362 (males 1284, females 
1078), or, thirty- two per ten thousand were blind ; and 718 (males 
560,' females 158), or ten per tou thousand wore lepers. 

The following tabular statement gives the number of each religious 
class according to sex at ditTei*ent ages, with, at each stage, the 
percentage on the t(jtal population of the same sex and religion. 
The columns referring to the total population omit religious 
distinctions but show the difFerence of sex : 


NdsU’ Population hy Ayp, /.S’7J. 
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Nufiik Hindu Sccta, 1872. 


Vaishnavs. 



ITnsec- 

TARIAN 
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From this statornoTit it would seem, that of the total Hindu 
population the unsociarian classes numbered 010,314 or 88*02 per 
cent; the Sliaivs 72,803 or 10*50 per cent; the Vaishnavs 5078 or 
0*73 per cent; and the Shravaks 5080 or 0*73 per cent. The 
Musalrnan population belongs to two sects, Sunni and Shia ; the 
former numbered 21,084 souls or 70*78 per cent of the total 
Musalrnan population ; and the latter 7404 souls or 23*22 per cent. 
The Pars is are divided into two branches, Shensh^li and Kadmi ; 
the number of the former was 09 or 70*10 per cent, and of the latter 
31 or 23*84 per cent. There were besides 1004 Christians, 196 
Brahmos, 53 Jews, 15 Sikhs, and 7445 Others. 

According to occupation tlie census returns for 1872 divide the 
population into seven (dasses : 

I.- Employed under (.loveriiment (»r munieijial or other local authorities^ 
9700 souls or 1’32 per cent of the ywjpulation, 

II. — Professional pei*sous, 0741 or 0‘1)1 per cent. 

TIT. — 111 service or i)erformiiiff jHM>5oiial offices, 8088 or 1’18 per cent. 

IV. — En^a^,a!(l in aj'riculturc and with animals, 149,589 or 520*30 ]#er cent, 

V. — Eiifj.a^ed in commerce .and trade, 1.5,075 or 2'0.5 per cent. 

VI."~ Eiiiuloyed in inech:i.nic:d .‘irts, maiiufacturos and engineering operations, 
and engaged in the sale of ai’ticlos manufactured oi- otliciwiso prejjared for 
consumption, 90,182 or 13'09 i»er cent. 

VTT. — Persons not chigstMl otherwise, {a) wives 175,308 and children 257,110, 
in all 432,478 or .58*89 jxjr cent ; and [h) miscellaneou.s persons, 15,933 or 2*ltJ 
jHjr cent ; totid, 418,111 or 01'05 |)er cent. 

The different Hindu castes may bo most conveniently grouped 
under the fourteen heads of Brfihinans, Writers, Traders, nusband- 
men. Craftsmen, Manufacturers, Bards and Actors, Servants, Herds- 
men, Fishers, Labourers, Early or Unsettled Tribes, Depressed 
Classes, and Beggars. 

Bra'lunans, exclusive of snli-divisions, include seventeen 
divisions with a strength of 28,211 souls or 4*00 per cent of the whole 
Hindu population. The divisions are Yajiirvedis or Madhyandins^ 
Deshaaths, Chitptivans, Karhddds, Devrukhds, Kdnnavs, TelangSj 
Shenvis, Maitrayanis, Govardhans or Golaks, Sdrasvats, KAnadAs, 
Gujaratis, M^rvadis, Kanojtis, Pardeshis, and Madrasis. 

Brdhmans are found all over the district. They are family priests^ 
keepers of pilgrims^ lodging-houses, temple ministrants, pilgrims* 
guides and instructors, moneylenders, landholders. Government 
servants, and pleaders. The landholders own both Government 
and alienated lands. Some of them till with their own hands, but 
most rent their estates to MAlis or Kunbis. Of the pleaders some^ 
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in the subordinate courts, are local Brdhmans, but those in NAsik 
are almost all ChitpAvans who have come to the district within the 
last thirty years. 

The local Brahman community includes Yajurvedis, Deshasths, 
Chitpavans, and KarhAdas, who eat together and settle caste 
disputes according to the majority of votes. When a matter comes 
for settlement, sixteen learned men, called grams or headmen, send 
formal invitations to the members of the community. The meetings 
are generally hold at Bhadra Kalins temple, and sometimes at the 
house of a gram. The prosecutor, anavddak, states the case, and 
the accused, prdi/ashchittiy makes his defence. The pandits cite 
their authorities, show the nature of the alleged offence, and the 
penance prescribed, and give their opinions on the case. The 
caste sit in judgment, and the votes of the majority decide the 
guilt or innocence of the accused. The proceedings and judgment 
are written and filed. Of late these learned men have lost importance. 
Little respect is sliowii them, and wealthy members are able to 
carry matters in their own way and get off an accused, though the 
proof of his guilt may bo overwhelming. 

Though they send tlicir children to school, and, when priesthood 
fails, take to new pursuits, Brahmans have, as a whole, fallen in 
wealth and position since the days of the Peshwas. Many have 
hardly money enough to repair thoir old mansions. 

The largest and most important class of Brahmans arc the 
Yajurvedis, or MAdhyandiiis, who are followers of the VajasnW 
recension of the Yajurved othiTwiso known as the Whito Yajurved.^ 
Tlioy are the most numerous class of Brahmans in Berar where they 
have CO mo from Maliaraslitra or the Bombay Deccan.® They are 
also found in Poona, Satara, Kolhapur, and I Ik* Southern MarAtha 
districts. But their head-quarters arc in the Nasik district where 
they liave about 2000 liouscs, 500 of them in aXasik town, 200 each 
in Sinnar and lhambak, and the rest scatiert'd over the district in 
settlements of from one to fifteen families, ^'hey are rougher looking, 
darker, and less cleanly than Chitpava7]s,bnts0mew}iat closely resemble 
Deshasths.'^ Their Marathi differs lit lie f^om Deshasths^ MarAthi 
except that they interchange the dental and jcerebral ws. Nearly all 
in Nasik town are priests, who have bodies, of patrons, yajmdns^ in 
different parts of India, whose family trees aye entered in huge account 
books,^ and whom the priests attend and instruct when they visit NAsik. 
They generally go in parties to the NAsik Road railway sttttib'u or 
stand where the NAsik and the DevlAli roads meet. There thuy accost 
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^ According to Dr. Wilson (Castes, II. 24) they get their name of Mddhjrsndin or 
Mid-day Brdhmaus from the importance they attach to worship at noon. 

* Berdr Gazetteer, 183. 

* Mr. Sinclair, C.S., says : Yajurvedis are, in my observation, darker, the noso 
much less apt to be aquiline and the whole physiognomy inferior to that of the 
handsome Chitpdvans and the acute looking Deshasths and Karhddds. Ind, Ant. 
III. 46. 

* The books of one family, whom all Mdrvddi pilgrims support, show that in the 
time of Aurangzeb, Ajitsing Rdja of Jodhpur was among their patrons. Another 
family has on their books the entiy of a visit of a great grandfather of Sir Jang 
Bahddur, which proved of no small advantage to Hiem when that chief visited K4nh. 
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every Hindu traveller asking 'wkcre ho has come from and what are 
his name and caste, Brahman, who finds the stranger^ s name 

or his aucestor^s name in his book, takes him to lodge at his house, 
and helps Iiim to jicrforin the different oeromonies. The priest 
makes no fixed charge, but gets a present from the pilgrim and a 
share of all that ho spends. A dinner is then given to Brahmans, the 
number of the guests depouding on the pilgrini^s moans. Nearly 
all the wealthiest of these priests eiigsigo in inonoylending. 

Though no information luis been obtaiTiod of tlicir settlement at 
Njlsik, several consiclevjitioiis tend to show that the Mcldhyaudins 
came from Gujarat, 'rho Madhyandin shakha, or branch, is common 
in Gujarat and little known in tlu' De(‘(*an, and their rule forbidding 
marriage with any one of the stock or (jntra of the mother’s father 
is a Gnjanit and not a Alaratha rule, ^riudr complete separation 
from tho Deshasths in matttu’s of nnu riage and their Gujanit-liko 
fondness for trade favour this view, and their friendly feeling for 
the Thana I’alshis, who also are iMadhyaiidins and have the same 
marriage rules, seciiis to show that t!)cy ontei-ed Nfi.sik through the 
Thai pass. Of the cause aud date of their corning nothing has been 
traced. There are tw(» divisions of Mddhyandins in the district, 
tho main body of Nasik Vajurvedis and a siib-di vision who are 
locally known as Baglanis; therlivisions eat together, but, as a rule, 
they do not- iuterinarry. I’ho Abhir or Ahir Brahmans, of whom 
some d(itails «‘)ro given in tho l\hand(;sli Statistical Account, arc 
also of the Madhyandin stock.* 

The Madhyandins’ family records show that they liave been in 
Nasik for at least 500 years. But ilieir close rescMiiblanee to tho 
Deshasths in appearance, langiiago, and religions ciistoiris, makes it 
probable that they came to Nasik at a much earlii'r date. The three 
once loading families, 1 Virashare, IVabhu, and Banolibhayye, appear 
from their r(*gisters, to liave secured mimerons patrons, ifajmnnuj 
in Kajpiitana ami the Panjab as eai-ly as about 1 17(). The P^Vdshares 
enjoy the old and once very gainful |)atronago of' not loss than 
thirty Rajpnlana ehiofs; tln^ Shuklas and 81iauchos have many rich 
supporters in Berarand Iho Central Provinc(‘s; and tin? Panehbliayyes 
and Shinganos have many Sikh families in the Panjab. The Dikshits 
and Prabhus act as priests fur many Nagar Vaui families ; tho 
Gdydhaiiis, one of tho richr*st families, act as priests for many 
Bombay Bhatias and Lohanas, and a few of them have 
succeeded in obtaining pati’oiis from among Dc^ccan Brahman and 
Maratha families. In addition to payments rnndo by their patrons, 
some leading Madhyandin families enjoy yt‘arly "stipends from 
native princes. 'J’hus the Shinganes, Shnklas, and G-ilydhanis have 
each an annuity, vartihusau, from tho Nizrlni, obtained in the second 
quarter of the present century when Cliandulal was minister at 


^ * Bombay Gazetteer, XII. 52. In connection with the MAdhyandins the reference 
m Arrian’s (a.u. 100) list of the Ganges tributaries to tho country of the MAdhyandin* 
is worthy of note (McCriudle’s Megasthencs and Arrian, 186). The resemblance of 
the names is so close that in spite of Prof. Max Muller’s objections (History of 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 333) it is difficult to doubt the correctness of Prof. 
'Weber’s identiiicaiion. History of Indian Literature, 106. 
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Haidarabad ; the Devs and Shauches have an allowance from fiaroda ; 
the Aiidhrntkars from Gwdlior ; and the Bhaiinses and Belea from 
the Peshw^s of Poona which has boon continued by tho British. 
In Nasik and Trimbiik almost all Yajiirvodis are priests, either 
directors of pilgrims^ coromonios, family priests, reciters of holy 
works, or astrologers. Some of the rieiier families of pilgrims* 
guides add to their regular gains by employing workmen of the 
Jingar or Pdnchal casto to make silver vessels which they sell to 
pilgrims and others. They have no regular shops, but keep the 
vessels in stock and sell them in thc‘ir own houses. Besides this 
some of the well-to-do pi*i(vstly families tnidc in grain or cloth and 
lend money. Of the poorer priestly families many arc supported 
solely by the presents tlu'y receiv(j in return for taking a part in 
religious ceremonies. Very few beg from house to house. A few 
are entin^ly secMjlar Imiding nujuey or kee|)ing jnoney-rhaugt?rs* and 
cloth dealers* slumps. In country pai*ls a consid(‘rabU^ number of tlio 
Yajurvedis are linsbandinen. Over flic whole district a few are 
found as clerks and in the lower grades of (ilovernment service. 

In religions matters the ^ladliyandins, wdio ai*o followers of the 
White Yajiirved, are s('parate from l)i‘shasths, Konkainisths, and 
Karliadas, who Ibllow eilli(M* the Kigved or tho Black Yajiirved. 
Because of this dilb'rence they ai*o a])t to be looked down on by 
Konkanasths, Desliast lis, and Karlnidas, but they do not admit any 
inferiority.^ Miidliyamlins lU'ver marry with any other class of 
Brithmaiis; and among theniselva^s they are pnjvented from marrying 
not otdy with fainili(*s of their f^^,tller^s stock, but also with families 
of the stock of their motlier*s father. Of late the minor differences 
between tlui Yajurvedis and tho Desluisths, Konkanasths and 
Karhildiis have been greafly smoothed. They now call each other 
to religions ceremonies, otHciate together on the banks of the 
Godavari, and do not object to sit in the same line at funeral feasts, 
n'honghsome Mtidhyandins are vt*ry well olT, cases arc not uncommon 
of families selling tlieir riglils as local priests to Konkanasths and 
Deshastlis. 'I^hey have only lat(*ly begun to send their children 
freely to (Toveniment schools, ami are, therefore, loss fitted than 
Deshastlis, Konkanasths, and Karliadas, for the higher grades of 
Govornment service or for [iractice as pleaders. 

Fifteen families of Miidiiyaiidins hold a specially high social 
position.*^ Among these tho Devs, who were originally agents of 
the Prabliu family, staml at the head of tho local Brd.hmau 
community and are honoured alike by members of their own and 
of other classes of Br^ihmans. As officiating priests, dkarmddhikdris, 
or village priests, gramopfidhyayds, they are entitled to from ten 
to thirty por cent of tho alms given to Brdhmans, on birth, death, 
and marriage occasions. 
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» Mr. Sinclair, C.S. Ind. Ant. Ill, 45. 

* Their names are Dev with thirty houses, Giydhani with twenty -five, Shukla 
with fifteen, Shauche with twelve, Garge with ten, Bele with ten, VAre with ten, 
Prabhu with ten, P4r4share with ten, Kshemkalydni with eight, Chandrdti with eight, 
Andhrntkar with seven, Panohbhayye with five, Shingane with five, and Deshp&nde 
M ith two. 
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The Deshasthb, ’who are a smaller body than the Yajurvedis, are 
generally well-to-do, and a few of them are rich. 'They are priests, 
hereditary village accountants, husbandmen, moneylenders, and 
Government servants.^ 

OhitpAvans, or Konkanasths, who first came to the district under 
the Peshvva, have had many additions during the last thirty years. 
Under the Mardthas, besides being the seat of Peshwa Raghun^thrAo 
or Rdglioba (1772-73) and of the wife of his nephew N^rd.yanr4.o 
Peshwa, Nasik was the residence of many Mai'dtha nobles who 
maintained ChitpAvan priests. Chitpdvans are generally fair 
and delicate-featured, clean in their habits, and great 
money-hoarders with a bad name for stinginess and hardness.* 
Many of them are (xovernment servants and pleaders, and only a 
small number are beggars, hhilcsJmhff. Since their settlement in the 
district they have adopted a good many Yajurvedi and Deshasth 
customs. Thus in Nasik they have taken to worship Kliandoha in 
imitation of the Yajurvedis and Deshasths; and instead of calling 
Brahmans in honoui* of the goddess Satvi on ilie fifth day after 
a birth, they call iliem on (lie tenth, like the Yajurvedis and 
Deshasths. It is said that Bajirilo, the last Peshwa,'^ when perform- 
ing some cei’omony at Nasik, was, by (ho local Brahmans, probably 
the Madhyandins, denied the use of the same flight of steps as the 
priests. This has been qiioled as a jiroof of the low position which 
Konkanasths hold among Bnlhmans. Jhit it seems more probable that 
it was the result of a feud between Bajirao and the Yajurvedis.^ 
There is now no difference IxdiWeen the treatment of Konkanasths 
and of other Brahman pilgrims at Nasik. 

KarhAuas, who take their name from the town of Karhad in 
SAtdra, are found in small numhers and are geiK'rally well-to-do, some 
of them priests and moneylemdcrs and others Government servants. 
In look, speech, dress, and customs, they differ little from Deshasths 
with whom they eat but do not generally marry. 

DjavrukhAs, who take tlicir name from the village of Dovrgbb in 
Ratnagiri, arc found in small numbers in Nasik, Malegaon, and Din- 
dori. Except a few monoyloiidcrs and pluad(M-s all are husbandmen. 
Other Brahmans cat but do not marry with them, and as there 
are no learned Brahmans among them, they are not admitted to 
the meetings held by the BrAliman community to settle social 
disputes. 


' Some of the highest families in the district, the Vinchurkar, ChAndvadkar, 
Hingne, and RAja Bali.ldur are Deshasths. 

* ChitpAvan thrift is the theme of several sayings, such as Chitpdvani bet or 
Chitpdvani hH, used of any fine-dravim economy. 

* Hamilton's Description of HindustAii, JI. 197. 

* The NAsik ChitpAvans declare that BAjirAo was never denied any privileges. 
But the authority is good and the incident is not likely to have been invented. It 
seems that BAjirAo ordered a temple at Trimhak to be consecrated by Konkanasth 
Black Yajurvedis and not by the local AVhite Yajurvedis. The White Yajurvedis 
gathered in a mob to stop the consecration and were dispersed by BAjirAo's orders, 
several of them being sent to prison. For this the community cursed him, and 
at NAsik the Yajurvedis' curse is believed to have been one of the chief causes of 
BdjirAo's mistakes and ruin. 
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KAnnav .who are found in considerable strength in 

Ndsik and in smalf^iumh^rs throughout the district, call themselves 
Prathamshakhis, or followers of the first branch of the White 
Yajurved. A few of them are settled in Poona and considerable 
numbers in Kolhapur. Some of them are priests, some Government 
servants, and some cloth dealers. 

Shenvis, or S^rasvat Brdhmans, are found in very small numbers 
in Nasik, Sinnar, Yoola, and Baglan. They have come from the 
Konkan, and can hardly be said to bo settled in the district. 
They dress like other Maratha Brahmans, and, unlike their caste- 
fellows in the Konkan, do not openly eat fish. Other Brsihmans 
neither eat nor marry with them. In N^sik they have a monastery 
about 175 years old, built in honour of Purnanand a Shenvi ascetic 
and high priest of tlio caste wliosc tomb it contains. The monastery 
is now the property of Atiudnand Svami, the present high priest of 
the Shenvi caste, whose head -quarters are at Kavla in Goa and who 
occasionally visits Njisik. The Peshwjls granted it a yearly allowance 
of about £30 (Rs. 300). Tlie hereditary local manager is a 
Yajurvedi Brahman who is paid about one-third of the allowance. 

Govardhan Brahmans, generally called Golaks or sons of BnUiman 
widows, are found in large numbers all over the district, and form a 
separate caste having their own priests. Some are cultivators, but 
most are hereditary village acx’ountants. The caste headman is 
generally, some one with a smattering o£ Sanskrit, called a Vedia. 
Other Brdhmans do not dine or marry with them. Their widows do 
not remarry and are required to shave their heads. Prom the name 
Govardhan, which some of the early cave inscriptions (a.d. 120) use 
as a name of Nasik, and from their lioldiug the post of village 
accountants, it seems probable t hat these are the representatives of the 
oldest Brahman settlors at Nasik. They may, perhaps, have been 
called Golaks, Manuks nanio for the sons of widows, because they 
continued to allow widow-marriage after the later-arrived Brahmans 
had given up the practice.^ Govardlians are found in Khdndesh, 
in tlie west of Poona, and in the Northern Konkan. 

MaitrAyanis, called from the Maitrdyani recension of the Yajur- 
ved, follow the Mdua vs idr (Hind, seem to have come from Klidndesh 
where they have long been settled. As a class they are well-to-do, 
some as large landholders, some as accountants and Government 
servants, some as moneylenders, and some as cloth-sellers. Other 
BrAhmans do not eat with them, 

KAyasth or KAstu Brahmans have three houses in the village of 
Ghoti in Igatpuri. They are said to have come from Upper India 
within the last forty years. They call themselves Yajurvedi 
Brahmans, dress like them and keep the regular Brdhman ceremonies, 
but they are considered a low class and other Brdhmans do not eat 
with them. They live in well built houses, and maintain themselves 
by selling tobacco and salt. They do not use animal food or liquor. 
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1 The Honourable Rao Bahddur Gop&lrAo Hari Deshmnkh. The name Govardhan 
occurs in Mr. Sherring’s list of Kanoj Tiv^ris (Castes, I, 26). They do not seoni to 
be known in Upper India. 

B 23—6 
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KanojAs, found in small numbers in NAsik, MAlegaon, and Chandor, 
are settlers from Kanoj, Allahabad, and Benares. Most of them are 
said to have come within the last hundred years and to have taken 
military service with the local Maratha nobles. They have sharp 
features, with rather broad faces and dark prominent eyes, but in 
appearance they differ little from Kunbis. The men shave the head 
like Deccan Brahmans leaving the usual top-knot. Some who 
have taken Government service allow their whiskers to grow. 
The women are short and slight. They talk both Hindustani and 
Marathi. They do not eat animal food or drink licjuor. Though 
some dress like Bralnnans most have adopted the Kunbi or Maratha 
costume. Their women wear a petticoat and a robe over it, and, on 
great occasions, a sheet, chddn, in addition to the robe. They are hard- 
working, sober and neat in their habits, and bear a good name for 
orderliness and fretMlom from (U'ime. On the cstablislimont of peace 
at the beginning of British rule most of the Kanoja soldiers became 
husbandmen. Of the rest some are ti^adoi’s and moneylenders, 
others grain-dealers, and a few beggars, 'riuy are fairly off and a 
few are rich. They worship Shiv, Devi, and Mariiti, and do not appear 
to have any lJ])pcr Indian gods. 'I’liey are fund of going pilgrim- 
agesboth to local shrines and to dilTerent ])arts of India, especially 
to Dwarka. Tlieir pric'sts are Vajurvedi Br/ihmans. They neither 
eat nor marry with lleccan Bnihmans. Except Kanojas they allow 
no one to come into tluiir cook-room. They niaiTy among people 
of their own caste. They are said to have formei-Iy brought their 
wives from Upper India, but the practice is no longer kept up. 
Many of tho men never marry, and the number of the class is said 
to be declining. At birth they have five days^ rejoicing, asking 
friends and worshipping their gods. On the twt'lfth day the child 
is named and friends are feasted. Boys are girt with the sacred 
thread from their seventh to their tenth year. Girls arc married 
while still children. When they come of ago tliey are kept by 
themselves fur throe days, and tJio wlndo of the fourth day is 
spent in singing and music. Men marry at Jiny ago, the rich 
early and the poor wdicn they can afford it. lOxcopt infants who 
die befoi’o teething, they burn their dead. Their widows are not 
allowed to marry, but, unlike other Brahman widows, their heads 
are not shaved. Tliough their houses are scattered they form a 
separate community. Quarrels arc settled by a committee. They 
have no recognised headman, but the opinion of those who are 
learned in religious and moral texts carries weight with the rest. 

Dkavids are connected with the monastery of the great ShankarA- 
chArya which was built in Vunchavati by Nana Fadnavis towards the 
close of the eighteenth century, l^ho monastery and alms-house are 
managed by a DrAvid BrAhman whose ancestors seem to have come 
from the Dravid country when the monastery was built. 

Pakdeshi Brahmans, found at NAsik, MAlegaon, and ChAndor, 
are the priests of the different classes of Upper Indian Hindus, chiefly 
Rajputs, who are locally known as Pardeshis. They have settled in 
the district and marry among other settlers of their own class. 
Their number is not large and most of them are poor. Some are 
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shopkeepers and husbandmen, and the rest messengers. They 
speak Hindustani and live on vegetables. Some wear their turbans 
like Mardtha Brdhmans and others like Kunbis. They worship the 
same gods as Deccan Brdhrnans. 

Kii-NADA and Telano Brahmans occasionally visit the district, 
living either by begging or by the sale of sacred tlireads. They are 
generally dark and have a name for cleverness and knowledge of 
the Vedas. They speak Telagu. 

Marvadi BrAhmans, of four sub-divisions, Chanyat, Pushkarna, 
Shrimali, and Shevak, are found in the district, but go to Marwdr 
for marriages or other special business. They are scattered over 
almost the whole district, the well-to-do dealing in cloth, others 
acting as shopkeepers or cooks, and the rest living on the alms of, 
or performing ceremonies for, Marwar Vanis. They do not eat 
flesh or drink liquor. Some worship Vishnu and others Shiv. The 
father of the girl generally seeks for the husband and offers his 
daughter in marriage. If rich he gives a handsome dowry. A.t 
marriages when the bridegroom reaches her house, the bride takes 
crushed henna leaves, among which a silver ring is hid, in her right 
hand and the bridegroom clasps her hand in his. 1.^hoy then go to tho 
marriage altar, and after making offerings walk four times round it. 
The silver ring is afterwards woiti by tho bride. 

Gujarat Brahmans have ten or twelve houses in Ndsik. They 
arc of six sub-divisions, Audich, KhedavAl, Bhatmev^da, Travddi- 
mevdda, Gomtival, and Kaiidolia. They eat together but do not 
intermarry. Some of the men dress like Dcccan Brdhmans. Their 
women wear the petticoat. Most of them are beggars or priests 
to the Tambats, Kasiii\s, and Tambolis. Some make and sell 
snuff, while others arc servants in the houses of Deccan Brahmans, 
fetching water for house purposes and for drinking. Though they 
drink water brouglit by these (jujarat servaiils, Dcccan Brdhmans 
do not cat food cooked by them. There is a groat scarcity of 
marriageable girls, and many men do not marry till they reach an 
advaiic€}d age. 

Writors include two classes, Kdyasth Prabluis 150 (males 81, 
females 09), and TJidkurs 488 (males 287, females 201) with, in 1872, a 
strength of Gi38 souls or 0*09 per cent of the whole Hindu population. 
pRABHDS, mostly late arrivals from tho Konkan, hold high posts in 
the revenue branch of tho public service. Their prosperity greatly 
depends on the caste of tho headmen in tho Collector's office, as 
there is a very keen rivalry between Prabhus and local Brdhmans. 
As a class they are educated and well-to-do. 

Thakurs, properly called Brahma-Kshatri Thakurs, are found 
chiefly in Ndsik and Yeola where there is a considerable Gujarat 
colony. They are generally fair and wear the sacred thread. Some 
of the houses of the well-to-do are beautifully rich examples of the 
Gujarat style of wood-carving. Both men and women dress like Mardtba 
Brahmans. They live on vegetable food and worship the same gods 
aa Brdhmans. Most of them are well-to-do living as landholders, 
moneylenders, and pleaders, and some dealing in butter and sugar. 
They do not allow widow marriage. They have eriven up interconra.^ 
with the Brahma-Kshatris of Gujarat. 
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Mercantile, Trading, and Shopkeeping classes include 
12,641 MArvAdis of three divisions (males 7640, females 6001), 
4075 (males 2175, females 1900) Viinis, 1050 (males 539, females 
611) Lingayats, 130 (males 79, females 51) Bhatias, and 63 (males 37, 
females 20) Qujars, giving a total strength of 17,959 souls (males 
10,470, females 7489) or 2*59 percent of the Hindu population. The 
three Marvadi classes are the Meshri, the Shrdvagi, and the Osval, 
Of both Meshri and Osval there are many sub-divisions. Except the 
Yeola Mdi'Vcidis, who are said to have been settled for nearly 200 years, 
all are said to have come, during the last fifty or sixty years, from 
tlio north of the Narbada, from ALirwiCr, Jepur, Jodhpur, IJdepur, and 
Bikdnh\ Most of the settled Mdvvndis speak Mardthi with a broad 
accent.^ The town Marvddi generally shaves except the upper lip, 
and the village Marvadi grows the board. Some wear three 
locks of hair, two oniiing one on each check and the third on 
the crown of the head. The back hair is mostly worn long with an 
upward curl nt tho tips. New arrivals may bo easily known by their 
siriall two-colonred turbans, goiuiially yellow and red or pink and 
rod, their long liair, their diriy look, and their odd speech. In 
course of time they become natiinilised, drop their peculiarities, 
and, except by their strongly marked b'atiires, can hardly be known 
from higher class Hindus. 1’Jioy take to vvoai’ing tho ordinary Marat ha 
turban and shoo, become cleanly in tlioii* habits and dross, speak and 
write Marathi, and even wear their hair like high class Hindus, 
Town Marvaclis live in houses like those of other Hindu traders, but 
in tho country it is usually easy to make out the Marvdd^s house by 
its belt of brown round the doors and win flows sometimes picked out 
with whitewash. On first arriving a Marvadi is generally poor. 
Coming by Indor and Kliaingaon, he brings camels for sale in the 
Central Provinces or Berar, or a pack of native white blankets, an 
article much in ref[iiesli among Marathas. Ho deposits the proceeds 
of his seasoiPs tour with the shopkeeper with wliorn ho takes service, 
and is generally put in charge of a branch shop, or givon a pack 
of such trifling things as glass bangles, pulse, asafmtida, or cumin, 
and sent round tho dilferont markets. There seems to bo usually 
Boiiie sort of partnership between the employer and the employed, 
leading, as their relations thicken, to intricate inanceuvring with 
regard to bonds and monoy lending. Their thrift and greed of gain 
are a bye- word. It is said to bo their rule to go supperless to 
bed on any iluy on which they fail to make money. Having, by 
dint of tho strictest economy, pub together a little monoy, tho new 
Miirvadi usually establislies himself in some small village, and, with 
the headnian^s leave, begins to make grain advances, vadididhif to 
be repaid at harvest time at from twenty-five, mvaiy to a hundred 
per cent, diini, and, occasionally on bad security and during times of 
scarcity, at tho rate of three to one, tipat. Besides in wholesale grain, 
ho deals in retail, kirkul, pulse and grain, and in condiments, spices. 


1 For one, ek, they Bay yok, axid gaon, or village, they pronounce gaum. Their 
language, as they write it, allows so much latitude in spelling and grammar that it 
is rare to find a Miirvddi who can read a letter written in his language, unless it be 
111 his own handwriting. Mr. J. A. Baines, C.S. 
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sugar, and flour. Prom grain he gradually passes on to selling cloth 
and lending money, and being, as a rule, keener and more exacting 
and punctual in his demands than most moneylenders, his profits are 
considerable. When he has made enough money for the purpose, he 
hands over his business to his partner or clerk, or to some acquaintance, 
and goes home to marry. He comes back with his wife and continues 
his business usually for the rest of his life, and less commonly 
until he has collected enough to retire on.^ Though generally very 
close-fisted, when at marriages and other family ceremonies ho 
entertains his casternen, he asks his friends from great distances, 
and feasts them regardless of expense.^ Instances of Marvd,dis 
building wells or rest-houses are rare, and the little they spend in 
charity is given in a business-like way, the charity fund account 
appearing in their books as they would enter any other item of 
expense. Though stricter and porha})s less scriqmlons, the Marvtldi 
has ousted local moiioylendor chiefly by his iniicli greater energy 
and by his willingness to help in times of need. Unlike the local 
VcUii, ho never thinks whether his debtor is able to pay or not, 
but gets out of biin what ho can, }u)W ho can, and whonovor ho 
can. As a rtjle, Miirvadis can write, teaching one another or having 
learnt before coming to the district, '.riiero are no local schools 
where Milrvadi is taught, but Marvadis almost always send their 
children to learn Mafathi in the Crovornmont primary schools, 

Meskris are Marvadi Vauis who worsliip Vishnu and wear a 
basil necklace, Osvals'* and Sliravagis are Jains, the Osvitls 

ol; the Sitilmbar or white robed, and the 8 lira vagi s of the Digarabar 
or sky-clad, that is naked, sect. Osvdls are of two sub-divisions, 
Dasa and Visa,'*’ and have three places of pilgrimage in the district, 
one at Mhasrul six niilos north of Nasik and tho others at tho 
ClulTriar Lena caves a few miles to the north-west of Nasik and at 
Maiigia-Tungia in north-west Biiglan. On the top o£ the hill at 


^ '^rhe (luestion of retiring to Mjlrwdr or setlliiig in Nasik depends on a man’s 
connections. One who has friends and relations round him probably stays ; lonely 
friendless men, as a rule, go back. The general practice is to settle. 

- The great want of marriageable girls among them and the ruinous expense of a 
marriage trip to MarwAr force most of them to renin in iininarried. 

^ Osvals arc said to liave taken their iinioe from the town Osliva in Jodhpur. They 
say that Sanchial, a goddess of that place, ordered them to leave the town, and 
threatened to bring ruin on any one who stayed behind. The Oiitch account 
connects their name with the town of Os in PArkar. See Bombay Gazetteer, V, 52. 

* The common story of the origin of tho division is that an OsvAl widow, contrary 
to the rule against widow marriages, livcil with a Jain priest and had two sons 
by him. The sons grew rich, and hit upon the following plan for forcing their 
castefellows to overlook their illegitimate descent. At tlie town of Reya, where 
there was a large number of Osvals, they made grand preparations for a dinner and 
asked the OsyAls, who, not knowing that the hosts wore of illegitimate birth, attend- 
ed the party in large numbers. A widow told her son tho history of the men who 
were giving the feast. And he went before the assembled OsvAls and begged of 
them to allow his mother to remarry. They asked why he had come there to make 
this request, and he told them tho story of the birth of the two brothers who had 
invited them to dinner. On hearing that their hosts were outcastes there was a 
sudden confusion among the guests. Thoso who had touched the food became the 
followers of the two brothers and come to be called DasAs, while those who had not 
touched the food and remained pure were called ViscAs. The use of Visa and Dasa as 
names of caste sub-divisions is common. The terms seem to mean Visa, or twenty 
in tlio score, that is pure blood, and Dasa, or ton in the score, that is half-caste. 
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Mdngia^Tungia they have carved images of Pdrasndth their 
twenty- third saint. At Mhasrul and at Mangia-Tungia they have 
handsome rest-houses for the use of pilgrims. 

LAdsakka VAnis, found in Belgian, Kalvan, and MAIegaon, are a 
well-to-do class of Vanis, who, in the villages of those sub-divisions, 
hold the place which Mdrvadi Vanis hold in other parts of the 
district. They speak mixed Gujarati and Marathi. They aro very 
industrious and greedy of money, and deal in grocery, cotton, grain 
of all sorts, and cloth, while some are moneylenders and a few are 
husbandmen. They aro the chief wholesale buyers of molasses or 
gol, and in March go round the district making arrangements for its 
purchase. 

LinoA VATS, found in Nasik and Point and a few in other sub-divisions 
as grain-dealers, have come from Sholapur and the southern 
Maratha districts. They aro of seven sub-divisions, Pancham, 
Dixivant, Chilivant, Tiloris, Bandgjir, Hatkar, and Koshti. Of 
these i’anchanis aro found all ov^or the district, and Bandgars, 
Ilatkars and K<jshtis in Ycola- All speak MarAtlii both at home 
and abroad. In appearance? they aro dark, and, except a few 
in NAsik, they live in small houses. Both men and women tie 
round the arm or hang from the neck, and some men hide in their 
turban, an image of Shiv sometimes covorod with a rod cloth. They 
have a great name for craft and cunning, and deal in grocery, 
keep cattle, and sell milk both fr(‘sh and thickened by boiling. 
Among Panchams some aro landholders, vatand/irsy and money- 
lenders while otliora have taken to cultivation. Bandgars, Ilatkars, 
and Ko.shtis arc almost all weavers. In token that they are devotees 
of Shiv they generally rub ashes, hluum, on their foreheads and arms. 
They hold that no true believer can bo impure, and therefore 
disregard the ordinary rules about ceremonial impurity. The 
Chilivants do not allow food to be seen when it is being cooked 
or eaten. They nev(*r drink water from flowing streams or rivers, 
but use the water of cisterns and wells. They never eat clarified 
butter that has been kept in leather oases, hadlai?. ^fheir disputes 
arc settled by a majority of votes at a mass meetiug where the 
presence of a priest or Jan gam of the Chiranti sub-division is 
necessary. 

Gijjab Vanis, found in small numbers here and there all over 
the district, are said to have come from Gujarat some about 250 
years ago and others within the last hundred years. Most of them 
are shopkcc})ers, though some lend money, others cultivate, and a 
few labour. They are said to be a sober and honest class. 

Husbandmen are of fourte€?n classes, with, in 1872, a strength of 
293,460 souls (males 1 50,215, females 1 13,245) or 42*32 per cent of the 
whole Hindu population. Of those 205,090 (males 104,057, females 
101,042) were Kunbis; 49,563 (males 25,940, females 23,623) 
Konkanis; 21,416 (males 11,192, females 10,224) Malis; 5751 
(males 2993, females 2758) Marathas ; 4508 (males 2326, females 
2182) KAnadds; 3501 (males 1788, females 1713) Rajputs; 2648 
(males 1340, females 1308) Hetkaris; 409 (males 245, females 164) 
Pahadis; 254 (males 180, females 74) DohAris : 165 (males 82, 
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females 83) Tirm&lia; 62 (males 31 j females 31) Vidars; 38 (males 
18 females 20) Bandgars ; 33 (males 14, females 19) Tirguls ; and 
is' (males 9, females 4) Naikavdis. 

Kunbis form the most important element in the population of 
the district, with a strength of 204,372 or 29*47 per cent of the entire 
population. They are the most skilled and successful of cultivators, 
and are found all over the district. Besides in cultivating, some of 
them are employed as police constables and messengers, and a few as 
schoolmasters and clerks.^ 

Konkanis are immigrants from Thilna who have spread into the 
Vangs and up the western spurs of the Sahyadri hills. They seem 
to be newcomers, many witliin the last generation, and almost all 
within the last hundred years. They call tliern selves Konkan 
Kiinbis, and are a wretched looking race like Kolis in appearance 
and not above them in intelligence. Choosing sparsely peopled 
places with tracts of waste arable land, they often shift their wattle 
and daub huts, and occasionally go to the Konkan to renew their 
connection with their native place, nominally in search of uplands 
and grazing. They stand the feverish W’^estern climate better than 
Nasik Kunbis, and, as the Bliils and Kolis arc very idle, they have 
almost the monopoly of hill cultivation. They are much given to 
wood ash, flal/ii, tillage, and, where this is not allowed, they 
work as labourers. They have a groat name for skill in sorcery. 
Except a few village headmen who hold hereditary grants they aro 
badly off. 

Malts, found in considerable numbers all over the district, are 
of throe sub-divisions, Phiil, Haldo or Bankar, and Jiro, which neither 
eat together nor intermarry. 1’hoy dress like Kunbis and speak 
Marathi both at homo and abroad. Most live in mud -walled flat- 
roofed hou»ses, and the rest in houses of burnt or niiburnt bricks. 
Except a few, who arc devotees of Vithoba of Pandliarpur, all eat 
flesh, but never cow’s, bullock’s or buffalo’s flesh. They are sober and 
hardworking, most of them husbandmen and the rest masons or 
labourers, and, in rare cases, Governmeut servants. Their women 
help them both in husbandry and in selling flowers, fruit, and 
vegetables. They worship Vithoba, Khandoba, and Bhairoba. 
Some of them in honour of the god Vithoba visit Pandharpur at 
fixed periods, called vdriif. Their only two ceremonies are hair 
cutting or jdval, and marriage. Hair cutting takes place in the 
case of girls within one, and in the case of boys within two years 
after birth. The marriage age depends on the circumstances of 
the parents. Social disputes are settled by a majority of votes at 
a caste meeting, and the decision there given is final. They send 
their boys to school, but do not keep them at school after they have 
learnt to read and write Marathi. 

MarAthAs, properly so called, are a comparatively small body 
but have a good position in their villages. A few are deshmnkhs, 

* The details about Kunbis given in the KhAndesh Statistical Account (Bombay 
Gazetteer, XII. 62*68) apply to a considerable extent to the Kunbis of the east and 
north-east of NAsik, and the details mven below for Ahmednagar may be taken to 
include a considerable portion of the Kunbis of the west and south of the district. 
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p&tils^ and clerks^ constables or messengers^ and the rest are husband- 
men and labourers. Except the deshmukhs and well-to-do landholders 
who live in good houses, most of them live in poor one-storied huts. 
Rich Mardthas do not allow widow marriage, strictly enforce the 
zenana system, goshe, and wear the sacred thread which is given 
them at marriage.^ 

Rajputs, or Thdkurs, found in small numbers throughout the 
district, are of two sub-divisions, Tiidrs and Chavans. In Nasik 
there are about four houses of those Rajputs. They are said to have 
come from Upper India in search of military service about 150 years 
ago. As a rule they are tall, strongly made, and dark brown. The 
men let their hair grow and wear the beard. They speak Ilinduatani 
at home, but they know Marathi. ^J'he men dress like Mardthas, and 
the women in Pardeshi fashion with a robe, lahunga or phadlci, 
and a bodice, choU, and when they go out a wliito sheet, chddri. They 
are clean in their habits, soldier-like, hot-tempered, hardworking, 
and orderly. Their ancestors are said to have served under tho 
Peshwa as soldiers and liill-fort guards. Now some are husbandmen, 
some keep grain and grocery shops, some are constables and messen- 
gers, and a few are moneylenders. They eat animal food, but do not 
touch fowls or cow or buffalo beef. They do not eat onions or drink 
liquor ; and if any man cats onions or drinks licpior ho is put out 
of caste. Tho men wear a sacred thread like Deccan Brahmans, 
which is given them at the time of marriage. In their country, it 
is said that after childbirth women are held impure for six 
days, but tho Nasik Rajputs follow tho Deccan rule by which 
ceremonial impurity lasts for ten days. Widow marriage is not 
allowed. Marriages are performed in North Indian fasliion, the 
bride and bridegroom being required to walk seven times round a 
pillar fixed in tho marriage booth. Their household deity is Devi, in 
whose honour they keep a special holiday on Chaitra shuddha Sth 
(April -May). They also worship Khandoba, Maluidev, and Rama. 


^ Nibik MarAthAa have a special interest as the original scat of the MardtliAs ia 
supposed to have been in West KhAndesh and NAsik ((Irant Diitf’s History, 25 ; 
Briggs’ Ferishta, 11. 320, 325 ; ilamilton’s Description of HiudustAn, 11. 183). In 246 
B.C. MahAratta is noticed as one of the ten places to which Ashoka sent an 
embassy (Tumour’s MahAvanso, 71, 74). MahArAshtraka is mentioned, inaChalukyAn 
inscription of the sixth century (580), as including three provinces and 99,(X)0 
villages (Ind. Ant. V. 68), In the seventh century (642) MahArAshtra seems to have 
included tho country as far south as BadAini (Hiwen ThsAng in Ind. Ant. VII, 290). 
In 1015 A1 Biruni mentions Mahratdes as beginning seventy-Wo miles, 18 parasangn, 
south of the Narbada(Klliot’H History, 1. 60). In the thirteenth century ZiAu>d-din Bami, 
in writing of Ala-ud-din’s expedition to Devgiri, notices that till then the MarAthAs 
had never been punished by MusalmAn armies (Elliot’s History, III. 150). In 
the beginning of the fourteenth century (1320) Friar Jordanus (Memorabilia, 41) 
mentions the very great kingdom of Maratha. Twenty years later (1342) Ibn 
Batuta notices tlie MarAthAs of NandurbAr in Khdndesh as a people skilled in 
the arts, medicine, and astrology, whose nobles were BrAhmans (Lee’s Ibn Batuta, 
164). In connection with the view that NAsik was part of the original seat of 
the MarAthAs it may be noticed that two of the chief MarAtha mmilies, the 
RAjAs of SAtAra and the GAikwArs of Baroda are connected with tho district. 
Though they originally came from Poona, it was on the north boundaries of NAsik 
that the GAikwArs first rose to power and the present GAikwAr is the son of a pAtil 
of the village of Kalvan in MAlegaon, The Bhonsle pAtils of VAvi in Sinnar nave 
more than once been connected by marriage with the RAjAs of SAtAra, by the last of 
whom one of the family was adopted. 
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Tlieir priests are Kanoja Brahmans who officiate at their marriages. 
Their caste disputes are settled by a majority of votes at a caste 
meeting. They send their boys to school. 

PAhadis,' found here and there throughout the district, are mostly 
vegetable sellers, the women selling retail and the men exporting 
chillies and other vegetables. Some are also grocers and cloth- 
dealers. The bulk of their produce goes by rail to Bombay, 
the rest they carry on bullock-back to local markets. Their 
liomo speech is Marathi, and they do not differ in appearance 
from ordinary Kunbis or Marat has. They are a hardworking 
and sober class, and are fairly off. '^riioy generally live in 
one-storied houses with brick walls and tiled roofs. They cat 
animal food and drink liquor. Tlndr staple diet is rice, millet, 7wglh 
or wheat bread, Jind pulse of difCoront kinds. Inhere is nothing 
special in what they oat on festive and marriage occasions. Their 
house or ouUdoor dress does not differ from tliat worn by Kunbis 
.and Malis. They hold Mn njanhirtih t^huddh idh (iNTovember- 
i.)ecember) called Chanq)(i Sha.dithi in special reverence, offering 
new millet, onions, and brin jals to tlieir gods ns first fruits, naivedyn, 
and then eating the offerings. In marriages neither the parents of 
the bride nor of the bridegroom take any dowry. Widow marriage 
is allowed and practised. Besides marriago tlio only creremony 
is jdna.l vdlcham}, or shaving f ho beads of boys. This takes place 
eitfier in the cliibrs fifth or seventh year when a (Visto dinner is 
given. They dine with Lamghe Van jaris and Malis, but not with 
Kunbis or Marathas. They worship Bhavaiii, Kbandoba, Bhairoba, 
and other gods, and in some cases Miisalnian saints. Maratha 
Brdhmans, generally Yajurvedis, offieiate at their marriages. Caste 
disputes are settled in accordance with a majority of votes at a 
caste meeting. They send their children to school, but do not 
allow them to stay there long. They are hardworking and are 
generally well off. 

Hktkaris, or south coast men, may have come into the district from 
Ratnagiri, as Ratnagiri people are generally known by that name. 
KanadAs, generally called Kdnada Kunbis, immigrants from the 
western Ahmcdnagar sub-divisions of Akolfi and Sangamnor, are found 
chiefly in Nandgaon, Dindori, and Tgatpuri, and have spread north- 
west to Jawhar in Thana. They are of two sub-divisions, Talevad 
and Hatkar. Wherever they go they pay great reverence to 
their Ahraednagar headmen and caste councils. They have peculiar 
gods and wedding customs, and are very ready to move from 
one place to another. '^Fhey take cattle about with them, and live 
as much by stock breeding as by tillage. They vanish into the 
Konkan when the rice crop has been harvested (November), and 
come back to the hills in May. They often dispose of a good 
portion of tlieir herd in Tfa^na, and for a hill tribe are well-to-do. 

Tieguls, found only in Chandor, are believed to have come from 
Poona, Ahmednagar, and Aurangabad. They are honest, orderly, 
and well-to-do, and are specially skilful in growing the betel vine. 


* Pihddis are believed to have come from Upper Bengal. Mr, J, A. Baines, C.S. 
B 23^.7 
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Craftsmen include fifteen classes with, in 1872, a strength of 
35,089 souls (male 8 1 8, 11 5, females 16,9 74) or5*06 per cent of the whole 
Hindu population. Of these 9411 (males 5020, females 4391) were 
Sonars, gold and silversmiths; 7386 (mules 3747, females 3639)Shimpis, 
tailors; 6826 (males 3509, females 3317) Sutars, carpenters; 41 18 
(males 2047, females 2071) Kumbhars, potters; 3932 (males 2044, 
females 1888) Loliurs, blacksmiths; 1714 (males 898, females 816) 
Kasars, coppersmiths; 681 (males 333, females 348) Tambats, 
coppersmitlis; 490 (males 248, females 242) Jingars or Panch^ls, 
saddlers ; 221 (males L 1 5, females 10()) Gaundis, masons ; 130 (males 
70, females 69) Ghisadis, tinkers ; 126 (males 61, females 62) Otdris, 
casters; 16 (males 0, females 10) Patvekars, silk-tassol makers; 15 
(males 9, females G) Kataris, turners; and 14 (males 5, females 9) 
Lakheras, lac- bangle makers. 

SonAks, or gold.smiths, of four siib-divisions, Ldd, Ahir, Pdnchdl, 
and Devangan, who neither eat with one another nor intermarry, 
are found in large numbers in Nasik and occasionally in other 
parts of the district. The home s])eo(iIi of all is Alarilthi, and all 
claim to be old settlers and have no tradition of having como 
from any otluM* part ui the country. Tliey ai’o generally fair, 
dressing like Braliinans and resenilding them in their manners 
and customs. They are hardworking and clean, but, as the 
proverb shows, have a poor name for honesty or fair dealing.^ 
Of the four classes the Pdnehals are very few and of little 
importance. Except tlie D(»vangans who are voiy strict 
vegetarians, all eat animal food. Most of tliern live in well built 
houses witli walls of burnt brick and one or more stories. Except 
a few who are Government servants, they work as goldsmiths. Lads 
and Devangans wear tlie sacred thread, the Lads being invested 
with it at marriage, and the Devangans undergoing the regular 
Brahman thread ceremony, munj, when about eight years old. 
Yajurvedi Brjihmans officiate as tlu*i]* priests on marriage and 
other occasions. They worship Khandoba, Bhairoba., and jihavdni, 
and their caste disputes arc settled by a majority of votes at a 
caste meeting. They send their boys to schoed, but do not allow 
them to be taught more tlian reading and writing Marathi. Though 
they complain of a decline in tlieir calling, as a class they are fairly, 
if not well, off, 

Shimpis, or tailors, are of throe kinds, Jains, Ahirs, and 
Namvaiishis, now called Namdevs after the great devotee of that 
name.* The three sub-divisions neither eat together nor intermarry. 
Jain Shimpis are a very small class, with only one house at Nasik and 


> The proverb is, Sondr^ Shimpi, Kulkarni apjja, ydnchi sangat naho re Bdppa : 
that is, Bilpu, have ik) dealings with a goldsmith, a tailor, or my lord Kulkarni. 

* NAmdev, believed by the MarAthAs to bo their oldest writer, is said to have 
been a contemporary of the great Kabir and to have flourished in the twelfth or 
thirteenth eentury. He was a great worshipper of Vithoba, or Vithal, of Pandhar- 
pur. As a writer of hymns, ahhang, he was second only to TukArAm. He dwells 
on the praises of Vithu, associating him with the Supreme in a pantheistic sense, 
and taking refuge in his favour and expecting rest, if not absorption, in his being! 
He is the author of the popular piece known as the HaripAth. Dr. Wilson (1857), 
Preface to Molesworth’a MarAthi and English Dictionary, zxv. 
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a house hero and there in the district. The two other divisions are 
found in considerable numbers in Ndsik town and in the district. 
Fair, clean, and hardworking, they live in mud-walled tiled or 
thatched houses, and, except the Jains, eat animal food and drink 
liquor. They earn their living as tailors, cloth-sellers, and money- 
lenders. Several of the tailors have begun to use sewing machines. 
Their women, besides doing household work, help their husbands by 
making and mending clothes. Except the Jains who are Shravaks 
and devotees of Parasnath, they have Brahman gurus, and are 
Shaivs or Vaishnavs as their gurus may be. The Ahir and 
N^radev Shimpis worship Khandoba, Bhairoba, and Bhavani, and 
are groat devotees of Yithoba of Pandharpur and of the Trimbak 
Mahddev, where they go at stated periods every year. Their priests 
are Yajurvedi Brahmans, and, unlike the Jain Shimpis, they do not 
wear the sacred thread. Caste disputes are settled by a majority 
of votes at a meeting of the adult lufile members. On the whole 
Shimpis are a well-to-do class. They send their boys to school, 
though they do not allow them to bo taught more than simple 
reading and writing, and Manithi account-keoping. 

SuTARs, or carpenters, found throughout the district but especially 
numerous in Nasik, arc very useful to husbandmen who pay them a 
share of their crops. Clean in their habits and a shade fairer than 
Kunbis they dross like Maratha I3rahmans and neither oat animal 
food nor drink liquor. Almost all are carpenters, finding work and 
getting good wages in towns and largo villages. Tliey worship 
Khandoba, Bhairoba, Devi, and Yithoba. I'heir caste disputes 
are settled by a majority of votes at a mass meeting of the caste- 
men.^ They send their boys to school, but do not allow thorn to be 
taught anything beyond Marathi reading and writing. They are 
seldom iu want of work and are fairly off. 

Kdmbhars, or potters, found in almost ovory village, make and 
sell earthen tiles and pots. As a class they are poorly off, most of 
the largo pottery work in Nasik and Igatpuri having passed to 
Kathiawar Kumbhars who have the monopoly of making the better 
class of bricks, 

Lohars, or blacksmiths, are found in very small numbers. There 
arc about ten souls in Nasik and a few hero and there in the country 
towns and large villages. Their number has of late considerably 
declined owing to the competition of Jingars and Gujarat Lohars. 
The Gujardt Lohilrs are said to have been driven by a famine from 
Jundgad in Kathidwjlr. Their home speech, till . lately, was 
Gujanlti, but they are now almost like Kunbis, speaking Marathi 
both at home and abroad, and following Kunbi manners and customs. 
They worship Kalika Benuka of Jundgad, but their priests are Deccan 
Brahmans. 

KAsAbs, or coppersmiths, said to have come from KhAndesh, are 
found in considerable numbers in NAsik and in small numbers in 
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' The caste is at present much split into local sections which acknowledge the 
authority of different councils or panc/is. 
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CbAndor, Yeola, Malegaon, Bdgldn, and Ndndgaon. Generally fair 
in appearance and cloan in thoir habitSj tboir dress differs little from 
that of Marcltha Briilimans. They speak Mardthi both at home 
and abroad, and live in strongly built houses mostly with more 
than one storey. ^Phoy do not eat animal food nor drink liquor. 
They make and sell brass and copper vessels of various sorts, and 
deal in bangles, ncodles, thread, and other miscellaneous articles. 
Except that widow marriage is allowed, their manners and customs 
differ little from those of Maratha Briilimatis. Their chief gods are 
Khandoba, Bhairoba., and Devi, and they are said to bo religious, 
worshipping their houscdiold gods daily before dining. Their 
priests are Yajurvedi Brahmans. So(nal disputes are settled by a 
majority of votes at a meeting of the caste. They send their 
children to school, hut let them learn little more than reading, 
writing, and account keeping. They arc a hardworking and pros- 
perous class. 

Tam HATS, or coppersmitlis, found in the village of Ojhar in Niphad 
and in Nasik, are said to have come from Pavagad when it fell into tlio 
hands of Mahmud Begada in 1 48 1*. Their first setilemoiit was at Ojhdr, 
now called Ojhar Tanibat, wliere they are su])i)oscd to have reinaino<l 
till the beginning of the ]>res(uit century when tlieir village w'as 
plundered by B(‘ndharis. 4^hough tliey have still a large settlement 
at Ojhar, many of thorn then retired to Nasik wliere they 
have given their names to two streets, old and new 4'ambatvada. 
In app(ia.rancc and in their Inline sjioech they ai*e still Onjaratis. 
The men Inivo taken to the IManitJia Bniliman head-dress, but 
the women keep to the Oujarat petticoat, robe, and bodice. They 
use neither animal food nor liquor. They live in rich strongly 
built house's, and are a clean, orderly, hardworking, and prosperous 
class, whose skill in making brass and coppt'r vessels is known 
Jill over Western India. They are st ill devout worshijjpers of tho 
Pavagad Maluikali, though the Deecau god Khandoba has gained 
a footing in many a honscdiold. Some Tambats, especially the 
oldei'ly ones, will not dine until they have worshipped their 
household gods. Their priests an* (Injarat Brahmans, who also 
are said to liave come from Pavagad. Some details of their 
customs are given below under tlic head Manufactures. They are a 
prosperous class and send Uioir boys to school. 

JiNGAKS, or saildl(‘.rs, also called PANTniALS, are found chiefly in 
Nasik town whei'cj I hey have about flfly houses. They speak Marathi, 
and cat flesh and drink liquor. Tlieir own craft of making wood 
and cloth saddles has passed away, and they have been forced to 
work in brass, iron and tin. I'heir state Jltts decljned, and it seems 
probjible that their (;|aim to bo of part Kshatri descent is well 
founded.. They worship llama and Krishna. \ 

Oaundis, masons, wander in search of work. In the rains they 
earn tlii^r living as li^bourors and a fev as husbandmen. On the 
whole they arc badfy eft GhisAdis ’ are a class of travelling 
tinkers who make and mend iroi^ field-tools. Their women help 
thorn in their work. t/A few ot them are husbandmen. OtAris, 
metal moulders, l!u4c^‘#nd selisbihss idols and toe-rings. Patvbkaks 
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Btring ami set goms, and make fringes, tassels, and silk net 
work. They are found in largo towns. As a class they are poorly 
off. KAtAuis, also called Kdt/iri 7'bdkars, are found cbieily in 
Ndsik and Yeola. They are turners and wood carvers, and their 
name aa well as their art point to a Gujarat origin. Some of the 
N^isik carved woodwork is aa lioh, varied, and picturesque as any 
in Gujarat.^ They are generally fair, and wear the sacred 
thremi and dress like Brahmans. They speak Marathi but with 
a curious tone, and often confound the dental with the cerebral n. 
^J^hoy do not marry with Jlrahma-Ksliatri Tb^kura. LakhkrAs 
make lac bracelets and varnish wood, l^hey also work in tin, zinc, 
and other metals. They are found only in large towns. 

Manufacturers include seven classes with, in 1872, a strength of 
20,530 (males 10,603, females OOoG) or 2*06 p(*r cent of the whole 
Hindu population. Of these 11,028 (males 5546, females 5482) were 
Telis, oi 1-p lessors ; 3617 (males 1891, females 1726) Salis, weavers; 
2383 (males 1311, females 1072) Koshtis, weavers; 2027 (males 
1082, females 945) Khatris, weavers; 1277 (males 681*, females 
593) Ran gilris, dyers ; 193 (m:ih\s 86, females 107) R/ivals, weavers; 
and 16 (males 8, females 8) Ninilis, weavers. 

The Kuatius, Koshtis, and SAi.rs weave cotton, and some 
Khatris and Siilis weave silk. The Salis follow various crafts. Of the 
live Kbatri sub-divisions, Panjabi, Vinkar, Kayat, Rode, and Arode, 
only Panjiibis and Virikars are found in the district. ^J’ho Ranjdbis 
do not weave but are shopkeepers, swoefineat-sellers, and husband- 
men. Vi Ilk ars, found at 8innar, Yeola, and Malegaon, weave cotton 
uml silk stiilTs of various sorts. In waistcloths and white robes, 
pdUds, the use of steam has enabled the larger manufacturers to 
undersell them. In otluT articles they luave so far been nearly able 
to hold their own. Silk weaving in Njisik town is carried on to a 
smaller extent than in Yeola, where the Gujarati Leva and Kadva 
Kiinbis use the most expensive materials. Still competition has 
greatly reduced prices, and now many of the weaving classes have 
to take a field or even to Avork as day labourers and are said to be in 
poor circiimstaiices. Ravaf.s, said to have come from Kharidosb, are 
found ill small numbers throughout the district especially at Yeola. 
As followers of Gorakhnatli they ought to wear ochro-coloured 
clothes, but some dress almost like Kunbis. Their home language 
is Ahinini or Khandeshi, but those who have settled in Nasik 
speak ordinary MaratJii. They worship Gorakhnatli, and also 
Khaiidoba and Biiavani. They are weavers, most of them working 
ill Salis’ houses. Caste disputes aro settled by a rnajonty of votes at 
a caste meeting., - NjkAlis, found only in Siniiar and Yeola, are said 
to have been imjigo-sellers and to have come from Khandesh and 
Nagar about a cehtuty ago. About middle height, somewhat slightly 
made, and brown-skinned, the men ^have the face and the head except 
the top-knot. Their liomp speech is Marathi, i^nd both |nen and 
women dress in ordinary MarAtha fashio% They ai*e clean in their 
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^ Mr. J. A. Baines, O.S. The Ndsik stoix jf that o(;41ie wood carvings date 
from the one sher famine, that is 1803-0^ ' ‘ 
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habitSp and as debtors have a high name for honesty. The decline 
in the demand for Khandesh indigo forced them to give up their old 
trade. They are now hand-loom weavers and from the competition 
of machine-made cloth are very poorly off. Though they have no 
religious feeling against animal food they eat flesh only at marriages. 
They seem to bo partly Lingayfits, ficcosting their castefellows by the 
word Sharnfith and returning the salutation in the words Shiv 
Sharnath.^ On the tenth day after birth sweetmeats are distributed 
among friends and relations. Both girls and boys are married after 
they are nine years old. Widow marriage under the Oandharva or 
Moliotiir form is allowed. When a man dies the body is covered 
with flowers and sandal find porfuirm, gaiidh, and it is dressed in a 
new waistcloth. A woman’s body is adorned Avith turmeric and 
saffron, and a folded betel -leaf is laid in tlie mouth. They never 
bury their dead, 'fhey Avorshi]) Mnluidev and Bhaviliii, and keep 
the Pradosh and Sliivrdfra fasts in honour of Sliiv. Social disputes 
are settled by a commit too avIioso decision is final. They send 
their boys to school. 

Bards and Actors include six classes Avith,in 1 872, a total strength 
of 2147 souls (males 1089, females 1 108) or 0*80 per cent of the whole 
Hindu population. Of these 15G1 (males 7(>(3, females 705) were 
Guravs, drummers ; 257 (males 101, females 15()) Kolhatis, rope- 
dancers; 250 (males 120, females 180) Bliats, bards ; 57 (males 82, 
females 25) (Jliadsis, musicians; 11 Hijdfis, eunuchs; and 5 (males 
3, females 2) Joharis, jewellers. 

GuRAVaS, or (Irummors, found in largo numbers all over the district, 
are of two sub-divisions, Sliaiv auddasrat, wJio do not intermarry.^ 
Many of them wear their hair matted, nib .ashes on their bodies, and 
serve at 8 hiv’s temples living on tho oiferings rnado to the god. 
Some look and dross like Brahmans, and ha\'^o hereditary rights .as 
temple priests. 'riiey use neither Hesh nor Inpior. Besides serving 
at Shiv’s temples they play tho drum, imkhms, at marriages or 
in tho train of dancing girls and boys. Many make leaf plates 
and cups, sell them to liusbandrnon on marriage occasions, and in 
return receive yearly presents of grain. Tliey aro Sliaivs in religion, 
and in their houses keep imago.s of Khandoba, Bhairoba, and 
Bhavani. Some among thorn rovoroiico Musalinaii saints. Their 
priest, vpadJuja, is a nnmibor of their own caste; in his absence 
they call iu a Yajiirvedi Brahman. Disputes aro settled at caste 
mcjotings. If any one is fonml eating flesh or drinking liquor, ho 
is put out of caste and is not allowed to join till ho has paid for a caste 
dinner, or, if he is poor, for betclnut and leaves. S 0190 of them send 
their boys to school. . " 

KolhAtis, or tumblers, found in small iiurabers aaiover tho district, 
aro fancifully said to be the children of Bhudras by iCshatriya wives. 
They are of four sub-divisions, DombAri, Jadhav, Pavar, and Shinde, 
the three last of which eat together and intermarry. They are fair. 


1 The word SharnAth seems to be a corruption of the Sanskrit Bltaranartha, from 
sharan proteotioa or refuge and ,n'rfha object. 

• The ShaivB da not oat from tbe Gasrats, but some Gasrata eat from Shaivs. 
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especially the women, and speak Marathi mixed with Kd,nares0, 
Gujarati, and * Hindustani. They live iu huts made of 7vska grass, 
which they carry from place to pi ace on donkeys or on their own heads. 
They are a very lazy and dirty class, and maintain themselves mostly 
by showing feats of strength, and gymnastics with rope-dancing, 
though a few sell matresses and dolls, and others beg chiefly from 
husbandmen iu the fields. They never work as labourers. Anyone 
who works is put out of caste, and is not rc-admitted except on 
payment of a fine of from a handful of tobacco leaves to £1 (Bs. 10), 
In religion they are Hindus and some worship Mnsalrnaii saints. The 
chief gods of tlic Hindus are Khandoba and JJevi. They also worship 
the cow and the river Godavari. 1'liey have no priests. Their disputes 
are settled at caste meetings called on marriage and other occasions. 
Unmarried women are allowed to practise prostitution, and their issue 
though not put out of caste cannot marry with legitimate Kolhdti boys 
or gi rls. J3h AT s, generally cal led G Jion Bhdts, arc bards who appear on 
marriage occasions, recite Hindustani verseti, kavitif, with great force 
and eloquence, and receive some present in cloth or money. They 
wear the moustaches twistcid into long curls. Tliey eat flesh, and 
some of them indulge to exci*ss in hliduff and ydnja, ^'Jiey allow 
widow marriage. Ghadsis, found, if at all, in very small numbers, are 
temple musicians, '.riieir head-quarters are at Jejiiri and Pandharpur. 
HuuAs, or eunuchs, found in Nasik, Ycola, Dindori, MaI(*gaon, 
Satana, and Kalvan, have fallen in numbers of late years, and very 
f^=v remain. Tliey formerly had dues, ha/c^'i, in every village, and, it is 
sahb some even enjoyed patilsliips. Some of them keep and till fields, 
but most live on alms. They dress like Hindu women. In religion 
they are nominally Mnsalmdns. The Uijdas who live at Pathardi, a 
village about five miles south of Nasik, have some Musalmans among 
them called Mundicis. They live by tillage, and accompany the Hijdds 
when they go on begging tours. 

Joif Allis, or jewellers, believed to have come from Upper India, 
are said to be the children of a Shiidra father by a Vaishya mother. 
Some speak Hindiistani and others Marathi. They eat flesh but 
only of the wnaller kinds of game. They earn their living by giving 
brass pots iu exchange for gold-thread work and lace borders. 
Some deal in false pearls, some sell beads, and some labour. They 
practise widow marriage. Their priests are Yajurvedi Brahmans, 
but a Kanoja Brdhman generally officiates at their marriages. At 
marriages the brow ornaments, hdMngs, worn by the bride and 
bridegroom are of date palm h3aves. They worship the images 
of Devi, Khandoba, and Mahddov, and hold in reverence the 
Uddsis who are ‘a^ort of GosAvis, said to have come from the Panjdb, 
and who are Nahak^nthis in belief and have a monastery, ahhdda or 
math, at Trimbak;' Joharis settle their disputes at caste meetings. 
Some of them send their boys to school. Marriages are always 
celebrated at night after nine o^clock, the bridegroom weaiipg a 
yellow or red robe reaching to the feet. 

Personal Servants are of two classes, with a strength of 9289 . 
(males 4922, females 4317) or 1'33 per cent of the whole Hindu 
population. Of these 6493. (males 8508, females 29dd) were Nhivis, 
barbers; and 2746 (males 1414^ females 1332J 'Panto, washermen. 
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NhAvis aro of four kinds, Kuiibi Nhavis, Bnndelkhand Nliavis, 
Marwar Nhavis, and Gajavdt Nhavis Except a few familiea 
at Ndsik, the Kimbi Nbdvis are mostly fomnl m country towns 
and viJla^>«H; tlio other throe kintls aro fouud iii JNosifc only. 
Besides shaving-, tlio Bnndelkhand Nhavis boar torches at 
processions, und the Kiinbi Nhavis iict as ninsiciana, vcijdyitvfs, at 
marriag’c and other processions. Many of the villa-Lfc Nhctvis enjoy the 
sole right of shaving in certain villages for whicli the husbandmen pay 
them a small sliareof their crop. The few Kiinbi barbers in Nasik have 
the sole right to shave ])ilgrims at the (Jodsivari. Tho wasliermou 
aro oitlier local, called Tarits, or Ihmg/ili and North-West immigrants 
called Dhobhis. They are a poor class, the foreigners more numerous 
in the towns and the fVrits in tho villages. The Parits usually 
add to their earnings by tilling a held or two. At Hindu marriages 
it is tho duty of the washerman to spread cloths on the ground for 
the women of tlie bridi'grooni’s family to walk on as they go in 
procession to the bride’s house. 

Herdsmen and Shepherds are (d two classes with, in 1872, a 
strength of 12,8d7 soids (males (it 1-8, fc‘inalc‘s lirhSl)) or 1*85 per cent 
of the whole Hindu |)opuhition. Of these 1 1,700 (mah‘S r)825, females 
5875) were Hhaiigars, and llo7 (males (>28, females 514) Gavlis, 

Duanoars, except a few who arc settled as husbMudinon in parts 
of Simiar, are found mostly in thi? lauds to the south of tho Ajauta 
range. Like the Kanadas, they usinilly come from Akola and 
Sangaraner where their headmen live. They aro of live 
divisions. Lad, Ahir, Rliegar, Kliutekar, and Ilatkar,^ which neither 
eat together nor intermarry. Mxcept the Hatkars who keep 
sheep, cows, buffaloes, and somctiiiu's serve as sepoys, all aro 
blanket weavers, Tliey aro very dark in complexion, and 
are rather taller and sparer than Kunbis. Tlioy come every year 
to the Sahyadris with herds of sheijp, goats, and ponies. 
SoraetiiJKis, but less often than the Kilnadfls, they have horned 
cattle. Jn the fair season, as manure is scarce and valuable, they 
earn a good deal from Kunbis by penning their thicks in the open 
fields. Like Thihiris they have a good linked of dogs and a 
peculiar way of gelding ponies. Kxce])t those who sell wood or 
blankets they are seldom seen in towns, and, except the settled 
Dhaugars who ai*e well off, they ai*e as a class poor. Gavljs, 
shrewder and less honest than Dhangars, generally keep to towns 
and largo villages where there is a steady demand foj: -their milk 
and clarified butter. They arc skilled in breeding oqws and 


* A Musalmdii story gives tlie following origin of the word Hatkar,; -•A’^Vtain 
Dhangar, one of the Moghal Viceroy’s guard, wiis in the hahit of ^Intitig'' hia 
master every day, hut of never waiting after he had made his bow. The 
courtiers told him that he ought to treat the Viceroy with greater respect. But 
he kept to his usual practice, and his conduct Avas at last brought to the Viceroy’s 
notice. As a punishment the Viceroy ordered tlic door by which the Dhangar came 
to be closed with swords. The Dhangar, regardless of wounds, passed through the 
'Bwords, made his bow, and at once came out. ^ The Viceroy pleased with his spirit, 
took him in favour and gave him tho name of JIatkar, or stubborn. This story is 
only a play on the. word. The tribe is well known in UindutfAh knd Ber^. BerAr 
Gazetteer, 200, 
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R loes, and both men and women are very knowing in treating 
iseases of animals. 

Fishers are of two classes with, in 1872, a strength of 1387 souls 
(males 742, females 645) or 0*20 per cent of the whole Hindu popular 
tion. Of these 1274 (malcs677, females 507) woroBbois,and 1 13 (males 
65, females 48) Kahars. Bnors belong to two classes, those who 
live north, and those who live south, of the Chandor or Saptashring 
hills. The north Bhois are Kbandeshis. Tlie Bhois call themselves 
Kunbia, and some Kiinbis oat with them. The two classes of Bhois 
do not intermarry. Besid(‘s their regular trade of netting fish, the 
Bhois are occasionally lieniditary ferrymen and grow melons in 
river beds. Kahars, carriers and palanquin-bearers, are also low 
class fishers, looked down on by Bhois who try to force them off the 
rivers. Dsivars, a small tribe found in most parts of the district, 
are fishers, ferrymen, and melon growers. ^ 

Labourers and Miscellaneous Workers include eighteen 
classes, with, in 1872, a sLrengIh of 13,0 10 souls (males 7230, females 
6416) or 1*90 per cent of th(i whole tfindii population. Of these 
6688 (males 3105, females 2523) were Pardeshis ; 1535 (males 814, 
females 721) Beldars, stone masons; 1303 (males 6()8, females 
695) Lolutris, salt carriers; 1180 (males 012, females 574) 
Khfitiks, butchers ; 884 (males 458, females 420) Jats ; 499 (males 
282, females 21 7) Patharvats, stone-cutters ; 4 48 (males 205, females 
245) Pendharis; 440 (males 219, females 227) Pardhis, hunters; 386 
(males 203, females 183) Biiruds, bamboo splitters ; 265 (males 143, 
females 122) Tadis; 223 (males 90, females 127) Xdmdtis, labourers; 
189 (males 87, females 102) Komtis ; 121 (males 62, females 59) 
Halvais, sweefcmeat-Jiiakors and public cooks; 107 (males 53, females 
54) Tambolis, botclimt sellers ; 95 (males 55, females 40) Kalaikars, 
tinners ; 86 (males 42, females 44) Bliuj^Cris; 85 (males 44, females 
41) Kalclls, liqnor-sellors ; 27 (males 14, foinalos 13) Kafhiawjldis, 
potters; and 13 (males 8, females 5) Bhadbhunjas, inarched grain 
sellers. 

Pardeshis, though they have little knowledge of their original 
caste, are mostly Ahirs. Many of them came to the district to gelf 
service in the garrisons of hill forts.* Ahirs of three sub-divisions, 
Gavli, Bansi, and Jat Bansi, are found in Sinnjir, Dindori, Chdndor, 
Malegaon, and Baglan. They are bolioved to have come from Upper 
India aboqt 200 years ago, and bear a good character for sobriety 
and honestjy in their dealings. Some have taken to tillage, some 
labour an^ work as household servants, while the rest sell and deal 
in milk. Besides Aliirs, there are among Ndsik Pardeshis, 
Kachdra, glass bangle makers, Chetris or Khatris the original ' 
fort/gkrriBons, Bajputs of different clans, and Brahmans some 
of whom are moneylenders. As a rule, Pardeshis are taller and 
thinner, and have slighter moustaches than most Ndsik Hindus^ 

. ; ^ ^ 

' Mr. W. lUinMy, C.S. • 

* In* proof of thia.it may be stated that^l the Pardeshi villages, that is villages 
with Pardeshi headme'n and moneyleudm, are within fort limitit \ff^era, aa Patta 
Kannad, Bitangad fmd*BhauU. . {dr. Baines, C.S. 
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Some of them have settled in villages and get on pretty well 
with the Kunbis. In other villages they are known as the fighting 
class. There have been one or two moneylenders among themj but, 
as a rule, they are poor. Some, especially in Trimbak, are known as 
Purbi Brdhmaiis. The greater part of the non- cultivators are police- 
men, or domestic seiwants of moneylenders, who go about dunning 
their master’s debtors carrying a big blackwood stick shod with an 
iron ring. A good many Pardcshis have taken to the lower grades 
of the forest department and make active guards. 

BeldArs, stone masons, found in the mountainous parts of the 
district, arc of two classes, Pardeahi and Vad Beldars. The two 
classes do not intermarry. They speak Hindustani at home and 
Mardthi abroad. They eat flesh and drink liquor. Their women 
wear the robe like a petticoat not tucking the end between their 
legs. They are properly quarrymen, but some contract to square 
stones for builders ; some labour and some work as bricklayers making . 
clay walls. They worship Khandoba, Bliavani, and the great Musal- 
man saint Dawal Malik of Mulher in Baglan. Their priests are 
Yajurvedi Brahmans who name thenr children two days after birth. 

A woman is considered impure for twelve days after childbirth. 
All widow marriages take place on a fixed night in the dark half 
of the month. Caste disputes are settled in accordance with a 
majority of votes at a meeting of adult males. Drinking and flesh 
eating are not forbidden. They do not send their children to school. 

PAthabvats, stone cutters, found in considerable numbers in the 
towns of Igatpuri and Nasik, claim Rfijput descent, and say that they 
were once soldiers. They are generally dark and strongly made, 
and wear a flat Mar^tha turban. Thcn’r homo tongue is said to 
have been Hindustani, but they now speak Marathi both at homo 
and abroad. They drink liquor, and cat fish and the flesh of goats, 
but not of buffaloes or cows. Many smoko and a few chow tobacco. 
They arc a clean hardworking class, mostly stone cutters though 
some have taken to tillage and even to labour. Their houses have 
generally mud walls and thatched roofs. Thoir family priests are 
Yajurvedi Brdhmana. A Bhat from Balapur near Akola comes 
every five or ten years and reads their pedigree books before them. 
He is treated with great respect and is paid from lO-s. to £1 (Rs. 5- 
Rs. 10). They are both Shaivs and Vaishnavs in religion. Their 
household deities are Khandoba, Bhairoba, Devi, Krishna, and 
Oaupati. Funeral ceremonies are performed on the twelfth day after 
doatn if the deceased has no son, and on the thirteenth if ho has a 
son. After a man’s funeral the bier-bearers, and after a married 
woman’s fimeral, thirteen married women are fed on the thirteelEjtll ’ 
' day. Widow marriage is allowed. Disputes are settled by a caste-, 
council under the presidency of the headman, who receives 9* turban 
on the settlement of every dispute. Children are Jse^t to. S 0 W 0 I 4 
They are a poor class living from hand to month. v LonAbis, besidw! 
carrying salt^ bring to the large towns lo^ of firewood .and paekaV 
of lime gravel. Many of 'them are fairly Qflf^.aiid a go^d 
•a^ck.of cattle or ponies. KhAtikb, butchers, are l^th .Hindus and 
'IfosalzEianB, , the Hindus selling mutton oplj^ tea . 
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beef and mutton. JjLtSj found mostly in Mdlegaon, are regarded 
as an honest class not much unlike Kunbfs in appearance and living 
by tillage. PendhAeih of three sub-divisions, Maracha, Gond, and 
Mang, are found chiefly in Malegaon and B^gUn. They are believed 
to be the descendants of the Pendhari freebooters of the early years 
of the present century, and, except the Baglan Pendh^ris who deal 
in grain and carry it to Malegaon for sale, are mostly labourers and 
husbandmen. PIbuhis are hunters who snare and net hares, 
partridges, and deer. 

Bubuds, basket and mat makers, are found in almost all parts of 
the district. According to the Jativivek, the son born to a Brdhman 
widow by a Sanyjisi was named a Karmacliandal, and, by his 
marriage with the daughter of a Brdhman woman by a Vaishya 
father, the Burud race is said to have been produced. This is no 
doubt fanciful. The appearance and calling of the Bnruds combine 
to show that they are one of the earlier tribes. They are generally 
’ dark in complexion and speak Marathi both at home and abroad, 
their pronunciation differing little from that of the Kunbis. They 
eat fish and mutton, and drink li(|uor. Hardworking and dirty, 
most of them deal in bamboos and plait baskets. A few keep carta 
for hire, but none of them work as labourers. After childbirth 
women remain impure for twelve days. They consult Brahmans 
about a child's name. Widow marriage is allowed. They areShaivs 
in religion, and their household deities are Khandob.a, Bhairoba, and 
Bhavdioi. Some time ago, an enthusiasm for Shiv worship led many 
Buruds in Ndsik and Ahmediiagar to tie a round their necks, 
like the Lingdyats. The feeling is said to have passed away, and 
the practice to havo been given up except when their spiritual guide 
visits them. Bamboos, required to carry a dead body, are sold by 
every Burud in turn at a fixod price of 9d, ((is, 6). The proceeds 
are applied to food casteraon. They havo no headman, and disputes 
are settled by the majority of votes at a meeting of the adult male 
members. Except in Ndsik whore they are fairly off, they are a 
poor declining' caste, unable to earn more than their daily bread. 
Some of them send their children to school. 

KAmAthis of four sub-divisions, Mardtha, Mhar, Mdng, and 
Telang, are mostly found in Mdlegaon and appear to havo settled in 
the district since the overthrow of the Peshwa. Most of them are 
labourers, and as a class bear rather a bad name for thieving. 
Komtis, from the Karndtak, have been settled in the district from 
fifty to sixty years. They speak Telagu at homo and Mardthi 
abroad. Dirty and idle they are great toddy drinkers, and earn 
their' living by selling beads, sacred threads, needles, small metal 
poto, and pieces of sandalwood and basil garlands; others by 
’ mendmg and selling old worn-out clothes, and some by begging. 
They., ask .Deccan Brdhmans to officiate at their marriages. Their 
/miest, Kris&ndehdiy^ lives in a monastery at Varsuvargal, near 
\^B[^airabad, .in? the N iota's territories, and visits Ndsik once in every » 
. £ve disputes are settled at meetings ot 

m^ZD^mbmi hel^^ religiotiB hdad.orhia assiatoat,* * 

'v^^doty it i^ settle the disputes vef erred toiijiiB^b^ 

t^e^high ^fieat/ do no# b^ong to the ^strict, sq^fl^ieem 
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to have oome from Gujardt and others from North India. They 
are well off taking hhdng and gdnja farms, and cultivating or 
letting out betel-leaf gardens. Halvais, professional makers and 
sellers of sweetmeats, are a Pardeshi class who call themselves 
Kshatri Pardoshis. Sweetmeat making is practised also by other 
Pardeshis, and, in a few cases, by Bhiijaris. BuiijAbis, found in small 
numbei'S in Ndsik, are a branch of Kdyfit.s from Upper India. 
They are of four sub-divisions, Bhustoiii, JMathalbhat, Nagar, and 
Sakshiri, Avhich neither eat together nor intermarry. Rather 
dark-skinned and dirty they speak llindnstdni at hamo and Mardthi 
abroad. TJic womou dress like l^irdesliis, and the men like 
Kunbis or Marathas. 'I'liey use animal food and liquor. Some 
make and still swoetmeat.s and others let carts for hire, but 
their chief calling, as their name implies, is frying grain. The 
work is generally done by their women. Bralrman women may often 
bo seen at their shops wil.h parcels of millet, wheat, gram, pulse, 
and xulld, used in making the cako called koddle. Kalals, liqiioiv 
sellers, come from other districts. Tiiey are soinctimos grain dealers, 
buying in villages and selling to Bliiitia agents of Bombay firms. 

Katj[iA WADIS, from Gujarat and Kaihidwar, are found chiefly at 
Ndsik and Sarule, a village eight miles south-west of Nasik. 1Mioy are 
said to bo Rajputs, who wcto driven from tlieir liorne.s by a famine, and 
settled in the district within the) last forty or fifty years. Though 
dirty they are a hardworking and orderly class. 'rUey talk Gujardti 
at home and Marathi abroad. Though a few have houses of the better 
sort, most live in huts with mud walls and tluitchod roofs. Most of 
them are pottcTS making bricks, tiles, and clay vessels. Some deal 
in grass, and some have taken to tillage and others to labour. They 
eat mutton, and their staple food is wheat, millet, rice, ndgli, and 
udid pulse. Their caste dinners generally consist of the Gujardt 
sweetmeats called (jtdpdpdi The nuui wear trousers and cotton 
robes, and roll waistirloths round their heads. They name their 
children after consulting their family priests, who are Gujarat 
Brdhmans and whom tlioy treat with great respect. After child- 
birth the mother ch)es not appear in public for three months. 
They either burn or bury the dead. For ton days visitors at the 
house of mourning are offercnl a pipe and a meal of rice and pulse, 
JcMchdi. Marriages are celebrated only in the month of Mdgh 
(January - February). Though they have taken to worshipping 
Khandoba, Bhairoba, and Bhavdni, I heir chief god is Ramdepir whose 
principal shrine is in Malwa. Caste disputes are settled by a mass 
meeting presided over by the headmen. Their children are sent 
to school. They are a poor class living from hand to mouth. 
BhadbhunjAs, grain jiarchers, are sometimes found as sellers of grain, 

Ujisettldd Tribes are twelve in number with a strength in 
1872 of 161 ,033 souls (males 82,196, females 78,837) or 26*1 per cent 
of the whole Hindu population. Of these 68,620 (males 33,398, 
females 35,222) were Kolis ; 36,833 (males 20,390, feAnal^s Jld,443) 
Bhils; 30,178 (males 15,180, females 14,998) Vanj^M: 4^818 
(males 7926, females 7392) Th^kur^ 8954 (^lales 47^> female^ 
4232) V4rlis 654 (males 340, female S08J Vicars ; 1 S& tmales iO, 
females 86) ’Kaikadillj (taales\69;* females 68) 100 
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(males 51, females 49) Vaidus ; 52 (males 28, females 24) Kangdris; 
24 (males 13, females 11) Bhdintds or Uchalas; and 7 (males 3, 
females 4) Berads. 

Kolts, who are found all along the Sahyadri and Akola hills, 
are a fine looking race, the most civilised and settled of the hill 
tribes. They belong to three classes, Malhdr, Dhor, and Rdj. In 
appearance and customs they differ little from Ndsik Kunbis. 
They grow hill grains, pulse, oilseed, and rice. Active and 
fearless their love for robbery was for many years the chief obstacle 
to the improvement of the district. I^hoiigh they still require 
special police supervision, they have of late years, in great measure, 
settled to tillage, and their husbandry is now little less skilful than 
that of the local Kunbis. One Koli outlaw, whose memory is still 
fresh in the district, was llaglioji Bhangrya of Ndsik who, about 
1845, struck a panic into the Marwar Yanis. Knraged at the torture 
of his mother, Hdghoji gathered a band of Kolis and wandering 
through tho district cut the nose of every Mdrvddi he could lay 
hands on. The whole JVIdrvddi community fled in terror to the 
district centres. The measurers taken by the police made the coindry 
too hot for him and Rdglioji broke up his band and disappeared. 
He escaped for tho time but wa.s caught by Captain Oell among 
a crowd of pilgrims at Pandliarpur, As some of his raids had 
been accompanied with murder ho was convicted and hanged.^ Koli 
girls are seldom married till they are twelve or fourteen, and 
considered fit to live with their husbands. Tho bridegroom^s 
father goes to thc3 bride^s father, asks for his daughter, and pays 
from to £5 (Rs. 10 -Rs, 50) in money and forty to eighty pounds 
(1-2 mans) of grain. If the bride's father thinks this enough, the 
marriage takes place soon after. 'Die rites and customs are tho 
same as those at Kunbi weddings. ^Fho girl brings few ornaments 
from her father's house, and those received from the bridegroom 
are looked on a,s hmt rather than given. 1'hey usually bury the 
dead. A caste meeting is ludd on tho twelfth day after a death and 
a feast is given. The chief mourners fire con sid(‘red impure for ten 
days, but no shrdddhas or other funeral ceremonies are performed, 

Bhils seem to have come into tho district from tho Dfings. In 
the north they are found in Kalvan, Biiglan, and Malegaon, and in 
the south they are settled in some of the richest sub-divisions.® 
They are a strong active race, had husbandmen but good watchmen, 
occasionally given to plunder and living chielly by gathering such 
forest produce as honey and lac. Though settled they arc still under 
police surveillance, and are not allowed to move from place to place 
without giving notice to the village authorities. Unless stimulated 
by other classes, Bhil forays are prompted by love of excitement or 
revenge rather than with a view to plunder. In 1869, when the 
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B&gl&n moneylenders were pressing their debtors with the view of 
gaining a hold of their landp armed groups of Bhils went from village 
to village plundering moneylenders^ houses of bonds. Their spirit 
of discontent and sense of hardship and wrong showed itself in open 
jacts of outrage, and it was feared that the spark of violence, once 
lighted, would spread among the cognate tribes of the Sahyddri and 
Sitpuda hills, and rise into a flame of rebellion that would take long 
to stamp out.^ 

VanjAris or Lamans, whose calling as carriers has, during the 
last fifty years, suflored greatly by the increased use of carts and 
by the opening of railways, belong to two classes, husbandmen 
and carriers. The husbandmen have settled in villages, and, 
except by the moii^s larger and rounder-brimmed turban and their 
special surnames and family names, are hardly to be distinguished 
from Kunbis. They speak Marathi in their houses and the women 
have given up their high-pea.ked head-dress. The carrying Vanjaris, 
who, in spite of cart and railway competition, still pass to the coast 
with long trains of bullocks, taking grain and tobacco and bringing 
back salt, keep to their peculiar dress and their odd dialect closely 
akin to Mdrvadi. Besides these local Vanjaris largo bodies from 
the north of Indor constantly pass through the district. Those 
seem a class apart speaking a Hindi dialect. 

LAds,^ the moat important of the Vanjari sub-divisions also 
found in the BaleghAts near Ahmednagar and in GwilUor, are 
Bcattoi’ed over the whole district. In the town of Ndsik there 
are about twenty houses with a population of sixty souls. In their 
appearance, dress, food, character, and occupation, they hardly differ 
from other VanjAris.® Their household gods are Khandoba, Bhairoba, 
Devi, and Ganpati, and they have also an imago representing their 
ancestors vadildaha tak. In villages whore there is a temple to MAruti, 
the monkey god, they worship there daily. They wear the sacred 
thread and eat, though they do not marry, with Khuddne and 
Mehrune VanjAris. As is the custom among the twice-born classes, 
the members of the same family stock, or gotra, do not marry. The 
two most important of their marriage ceremonies are telvan, or 
anointing, and devak. For the performance of telvan the bride 
and bridegroom are required to fast on the marriage day, till 
nine in the morning. A washerwoman plays the chief part in 
the ceremony. She ties some betel leaves to an arrow, dips them 
into oil, and sprinkles the oil on the bride and bridegroom. She 
then repeats the names of their ancestors, sings for a while, and, 
dipping two betelnuts into water, bores a hole through the nuts 
and ties them with a woman’s hair one each on the wrists of 


^ Mr. James* Memorandum, 7. 

3 From materials supplied by Mr. Raghoji Trimbak Sdnap. lAd was the 
in common use for soutn Gujardt from the second to the tmj^enth century. See 
Bombay Gazetteer, XIL 57 footnote, 

• The Vanidri story of the great Durgddevi famine, which lasted^from 1896 to 

— _ r AJ Tr : jl ' ... . 
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the bride and bridegroom. A dinner is then given to the assembled 
party. The devah ceremony takes place almost immediately 
after. It is performed by a married couple the hems of whose 
robes are tied together. The woman carries in a bamboo basket, 
ifupj certain articles of food, sidha, and with them a cake made^ 
of wheat flour mixed with molasses and coloured yellow with 
turmeric powder, and the man carries an axe and a rope. The 
pair, followed by the marriage party, then walk to the temple of 
M^ruti, a piece of broadcloth being held over their heads all the 
way. In the temple the ministering G urav or his wife stands waiting 
for them with a bundle of small twigs of five trees, the mango, jambul, 
umhar, savdanti^ and rui. The articles of food are kept by the Gurav 
or his wife, but the cake is returned in the bamboo basket with the 
five twigs which are called pa The twigs are held in great 
reverence and tied round a post in the marriage booth. When the 
twigs have been fastened to the post the marriage can bo celebrated 
in spite of any obstacle, but, without the devah, marriage cannot take 
place. Though it generally takes place on the marriage day, the 
devah is sometimes performed earlier if there is reason to fear that 
anything may stand in the way of the marriage.^ 

One custom, peculiar to them, though not uncommon among the 
upper classes, is for the sister of the bridegroom to close the door of 
his house, and on his return with the bride, after the completion of 
the marriage, to ask her brother to give his daughter in marriage 
to her son. The bride promises to do this and the door is opened. 
Their death ceremonies hardly differ from those of other Vanjdria, 
and, though burning is the rule, no objection is taken to the poor 
burying. Caste disputes are settled by a meeting of respectable 
members, under the presidency of the chief male member of the 
Sdnap Chandarrdo^s family. If the accused is found guilty and is not 
able to pay a fine, ho is made to stand before the caste meeting and 
orave pardon with his sandals on his head. 

ThAkurs are found chiefly in the hill parts of Igatpuri and 
Ndsik, along the Akola and Sahyadri ranges. Among Hindus they 
theoretically hold a good position equal to or above the ordinary 
Kunbi, and many of their surnames are said to be pure Sanskrit. 
An inscription found in a Thakur’s possession in Igatpuri, and 
translated in 1878, seems to show that as far back as about 650 they 
were known as Thakkurs and somo of them held positions of 
importance.^ They would seem to be the descendants of Rajputs 
who settled in the Thai pass and married Koli women. In appearance 
Thdkurs, though short, are fairer than Bhils, well made, and strong. 
The men have a good name for honesty and the women for 
chastity. The men wear a scanty loincloth, langoti, and the women 
a peculiar head-dress like a porkpie drawing their sari tight over the 
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or deaths among relations or ceremonial impurity of the bride orbride* 
groom's ipothSr are the obstacles meant. 

s Jo«r«»£. B. JB;. a. S. XIV. 16-28. The grant runs, *at the request of BaUmma 
fact that the copper plate was found in a ThMEur's possession 
faroure^lhd that Thakkur is tl^ name of Balimma's tribe and Botsiinp]y.a title 
of respect. , 
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4op ‘and knotting it over the temples. The rlaen wear no metal 
ofna^ents^ but generally go about with a quantity of wild-creeper 
^ods and round egg-sized gourds tied round the waist, clattering as 
they walk. They carry a reaping hook, iiella or Jeoita, stuck behind 
them into a bit of wood fastened to a waistband of stout wild plantain 
fibre. They are very clever in the use of their spears> Whose 
blades are about a foot long and from two to two and a half inches 
broad. The bamboo handles are six or seven feet long and from 
four to six inches round. Armed witli those spears, three or four 
Thakurs will walk almost straight to a tiger much moi'e bravely 
than Kolis. They are less giveti to robbery than Kolis, and 
not so much given to drink as llhils. JMariy of them do not even 
touch liquor. I^hough a few enjoy good positions as village headmen, 
most are labourers eking out a living by bringing to the market 
head-loads of firewood. They have eight cliief yearly festival 
Valtihdkh alniddha Srd (May); AsIkuUl radija (July) ; Shrdvan 
shuddha bihy N(h/panchvii, (July- August) ; Shrdvan imdija 30//t 
(August- SeptcmV)or) ; Aahvin shuddha 10///, ])asra, (October); 
Ashvin vadija'SOthy Diudll, (October-Noveinbei*) ; Maffli shuddha 2nd 
(February") ; said Phdhjun shuddha \6ih, lloli, (March- April). The 
moat im])()rtant of those is the Ifoli festival, a time of riot and rough 
merrymaking. The women gather innuml)ors, and carrying round 
a dish of red powder, ask for gifts from every one within reach. 
The men get up shows of oddly dressed beggars and expect gifts 
•for the performanc(5. 1'he observance is much the same as ainong 
Kunbis, except that the women of the Avildcr tribes seem to lose all 
their shyness and roam about demanding money and chasing the 
men all over the place. 

Vaklis, perhaps originally Varalis or uplanders, are found , 
in Point and on the Sahyadris. Their name seems to appear in 
Varfilatta the most northerly but one of the seven Hindu Koiikans.^ 
Like Thakurs they live for part of the year on the grains they raise, 
and for the rest almost entirely on the roots of the kavdhari tree and 
on karanda berries, llesides these they oat some sixteen or seventeen 
roots and leaves, kand and hhdji. As a class they are poorly 
clad and very wretched. 'J'heir language is rather peculiar with 
many strange words.^ They move their huts every two or three 
years, and, except beef, cat flesh of all kinds. They are great tobacco 
smokers. 

Vadars, del vers and quarrymen, of three sub-divisions, M4ti, G4di, 
and J at, are believed to have come from Pandharpur, Sholapur, Sd.td»ra, 
and Jamkhandi, though according to a local story they have been 
long settled at Nasik and built many of the district forts.® They talk 
Telagu at homo and Marathi abroad. They live like Vaidus in 
small tents, palsj and eat mice, rats, fish, and swine, hlxcept a few 


* Troyer’fl Kdja Tarangini, I. 491. 

* Some of their peculiar words are : here dt, there tat, an old man davar, an old 
woman a young man ba^ga, a young woman baTidgL a blanket fAtnotior, a 
servant ka'mdra,ajid clarified butter gdytel. 

* According to another account, except at Sinnar where they have been for abo^b 
twenty-five years, they can hardly be said to have settled, and are always wandering 
from village to village m search of work. 
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labourers they are all eartb-workors. The Mdti Vadars generally 
work in digging and other earth work on i^oadsj dams^ and wells. 
G^di Vadars break stones and serve as qiiarrymoii, supplying stones 
for building purposes. J^t Vadars prepare and sell grindstones. ’ 
When not busy with anything else they catch field mice. Social 
disputes are settled by a council whoso decision is subject to the 
approval of the adult male members of the caste. 

KAtkaris, originally immigrants from the Konkan, are a forest 
tribe very small in uiiniber and seldom found beyond the limits of the 
Sahyadris. Squalid and sickly looking they are the lowest and poorest 
of N^sik forest tribes. Among some of the least poverty-stricken 
the women draw a ragged should crcloth across the breast, but 
most go naked to the waist. They speak a corrupt Mardthi using 
now and then some Gujarati words. They live chiefly on roots and 
herbs, and eat almost every kind of animal including rats, pigs, and 
monkeys, not scrupling even to devour carcasses.^ '^riiough the us© 
of beef is said to bo forbidden, one branch of the tribe called DJior 
Kdtkaris oat beef, but arc not for that reason treated as a separate 
sub-division. Forest conservancy has put a stop to their former craft 
of making catechu. Except a few catechu makers in the neighbouring 
native states, they work as field labourers, or gather and sell fire- 
wood. Their gods are Cliaide and Mhasoba, but ghosts and domousi 
hhuts and paishdehsj are their favourite objects of worship. They have 
no priests and themselves officiate at marriage ceremonies. Disputes 
are settled by a council appointed for tlie purpose, but the decision 
must be approved by a mass meeting of tribesmen. 

KaikAdis support themselves by begging, basket making, and 
stone-cutting. Their women would seem to be a very termagant 
and dirty class, as the word Kaikildin is proverbial for a 
quarrelsome and dirty shrew. Though an orderly class they are 
generally watched by the police, as they are given to pilfering, and, 
in some cases, to housebreaking and dacoity. 

Vaidus, medicine hawkers, found wandering throughout the 
district, are of five sub-divisions, Bhui, Mali, MirjumAli, Dhangar, and 
Koli Vaidus, who neither eat together nor intermarry. All are said 
to have come from the Karnatak. ^^hey are dark and strongly made. 
Mirjumdii Vaidus, probably called after the Mirya hill near Katnagiri 
which is famous for its healing herbs,* wear the beard, while the rest 
shave the chin. They generally camp outside of towns in cloth tents, 
pals, which they csirry with them on asses. On halting at a 
village or town, they walk through the streets and lanes with two 
bags full of medicine tied to both ends or to the same end of a stick, 
calling out Mandur Vaid, or drug-selling doctor, or Nadi Pariksha 
Vaid, that is pulse-feeling doctor. They talk K^narese and Telagu at 
home, and an incorrect Marathi or Hindustani abroad. They eat 


' Ten or fifteen years ago an immense encampment of KAtkaria in NAndffimn was 
ackodby an epidemic. This they believed was a punishment for killing and 
j the sacred HanumAn monkeys on MahAdev’s hill. They accordingly fl£l the 
are only now bmnning to return in small numbers. 

Gasetteer, X. 129. 
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flesb except beef, and drink liquor some of them to excess. They 
never touch food cooked by Musalmd,ns or Chdmbhdr». They 
wear ochre-coloured clothes like Gos^vis, and have the same dress 
in the house and out-of-doors. They are generally dirty but well 
off and contented. They gather healing herbs and roots, and hawk 
them from village to village. 1'hey worsliip Vonkoba, Mahddev, 
-Bhavdni, and Milniti. The Dhangar \^ai(lus are said to call 
Brilhmans to their marriages; the other Vaidus are said to manage 
all their ceremonies themselves. Social disputes are settled at caste 
meetings. 'I'hey arc not allowed to work as labourers, and, if any 
one is found working for hire, ho is thrown out of caste and not 
allowed back till he has given a caste feast. 'J'hoy do not observe 
fasts. A Avoman is held to bo impure for five days after childbirth. 
Except at marriage, no rites are observed from birth to death, 

Bhamtas, or UciiLAs, arc, except in isolated villages on the 
Sahyadris, settled only in Nipliad and Chandor. They are Telangis 
who have lived in the district for more than a hundred years. They 
are supposed to liave been driven north by a famine. They are 
strongly made, and, except that they are somewliat darker, they 
do not differ from local low class Hindus. I'hc^y wear a top-knot 
like other Hindus, and some wear side-knots over the ears like 
Marvddi Vtlnis. At home they speak Telagii and olsowhore a 
rough Marathi. If a man and woman are caught in an intrigue, 
the woman’s head and the man’s h(‘ad and face are shaved, they are 
forced to drink cow’s urine, and the man has to pay for a caste feast. 
If an intrigue is suspected but is denied, a council of the caste 
inquires into the matter, and if they are satisfied that there is 
ground for suspicion, nothing is done to the Avoman but the man is 
fined £5 (Us. 50). If the man refuses to pay and denies the intrigue, 
his truth is tested by ordeal. To test his truth about eighty pounds 
(five pdyalis) of sesam uni arc crushed in aneAvly washed oil -mill, and 
the oil is poured into a large iron pot and boiled. When it is boiling 
a stone Aveighiiig twelve pice is thrown into the oil. The man and 
woman bathe ami take the stone out of the boilingoil. If either of them 
is scalded they are made to pay the fine, and if they do not pay they 
are put out of caste. The line is spent on a caste dinner. Again, 
if there is a dispute between a debtor and a borrower about a loan 
for which no bond has been passed, if the debtor denies that he got 
the money, the council meet and the debtor is made to pick a rupee 
laid on the ground, close to where the council are seated. If he 
picks the rupee ho is asked to pick a pimpal tree leaf. If he picks 
the leaf the dispute is settled in his favour. All do not intermarry, 
certain families marry with certain families. Marriage does not take 
place till both the boy and the girl are of age. They fix the day 
without asking any priest. On the marriage day two little tents 
are pitched at the bride’s house. In one of these the bride sits and 
in the other the bridegroom, each alone. At sunset the bride’s 
brother takes the bridegroom to the bride’s tent, and knotting 
together the hems of their clothes withdraws. The husband and 
wife spend the night together, and the next morning the br* T > 
maternal uncle unties the knot, receiving a present t 
(Rs. 100). The marriage is completed without any 
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They are professional thieves stealing in markets and other open 
places^ between sunrise and sunset. They never rob houses. 
Though flesh eaters they never eat beef. They keep the same fasts 
and holidays as other Hindus. They worship Devi and Kliandoba. 
They bury their dead without performing any rite. They never send 
their children to schools. Berads, found only in Mdlegaon, are of 
three kinds, Berads proper, Marat ha Berads, and Mdng Berads. 
They are mostly labourers living from hand to mouth, and are not 
unfrequently found committing petty thefts. 

Depressed Castes, whoso touch is considered by Hindus a 
pollution, are ten in number with a total strength of 88,050 souls 
(males 43,599, females 45,051) or 12*78 per cent of the whole Hindu 
population. Of these 71,00(5 (males 34,779, females 30,887) were 
Mhars, or watchmen; 9432 (males 4839, females 4593) Chambh^rs, 
tanners; 5732 (males 2905, females 2707) Mangs, rope-makers and 
servants; 037 (males 383, females 254) Ramoshis; 308 (males 165, 
'females 143) Haleimlrs ; 238 (males 128, females 110) M och is, shoe- 
makers ; 232 (males 1 3 1, fomahjs 101) Bhangis, scavengers; 313 
(males 102, females 1 51) MfingG arudis, snake-charmers and dancers ; 
88 (males 44, females 44) Dhors ; and 4 (males 3, female 1) Dhods, 
sweepers. 

MhArs are found in huts in the outskirts of almost all villages. 
Of their twelve and a half sub-divisions, Soinvansi, Dorn, Ad van, 
Lddvan, Oholkar, Bular, Sutad, Dhetl, Pan, Ghadoslii, Bavcha, Gopal, 
and the half-caste Rati, Sornvansi is the only one found in strength 
in the district. According to their own account their founder Svarup 
Somaji Mhdr sprang from the sole of Brahma's foot. They are 
generally dark and strongly made. Except that they keep the top- 
knot the men shave the head and beard, and woartho moustache. They 
speak Mardthi both at borne and abroad. A few are well housed, 
but most live in huts with rnud walls and thatched roofs. They eat 
mutton and hens and the flosli of dead cows, bullocks, and buffaloes, 
but they never cat pigs or horses. Their staple food is wheat, millet, 
and ndgli. On festive days sweet'cakos, puranpolia, are eaten. 
Many of them hold grants of land as village servants^ and watchmen, 
others are husbandmen and labourers, and some serve in Infantry 
Regiments. Mhars, as a whole, havo gained considerably by the 
opening of the railway, many of them getting steady and well paid 
employment as workers on the line. One Mhdr has been a very 
successful contractor for masonry ballast and earth, and is now a 
rich man. They worship Kliandoba, Bhairoba, Aibhavdni, and 
Mahddev. Their chief places of pilgrimage are Ndsik, Trimbak, 
Pandharpur, Paithan, and Pultamba in Ahmednagar. They keep 
all Hindu holidays. The Somvansis especially observe Bhadvi or the 
seventh day of the bright half of Bluidrapad (August -September). 
On that day seven dough lamps are made and lighted, balls of 


/ In most large villages there is some feud between the Kunbis and MhAra* Aa 
■’lage servants MhArs claim, while the Kunbis refuse them, a share of the grain crojp. 
!» nr two instances the dispute has been carried to the High Court. Mr. J. A, 
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wheat flour are offered to the spirit of the lamps, and a dinner 
is given of rice, milk, and clarified butter. Their priests are 
hereditary saints, sddhus, of their own caste, called Mh^ Groadivis, 
A Bhdt generally officiates at their marriages. They sometimes 
consult village Brdhmans about a child's* name or the lucky day and 
hour for marriage. They have also devotees, bhagats, of Khandoba 
called Vaghes, of Yithoba called H^rd^s's, and of Bhavdni called 
Bhutes. These who claim supernatural powers and are 

believed to be at times possessed by the gods, generally gain a living 
by begging or by preaching to their castefellows. The bhagats do 
pot hold their kirtans, or preachings, in private houses but in the 
Mhars' rest-house where the Mhars generally meet. The subject 
of these kirtans is, in moat cases, a story chosen from such books as 
the Kd-mvijaya, Harivijaya, and P^ndavpratiip. They are very often 
held in the month of Hhrjivan (July ^August). Conresponding to 
investiture with the sacred thread they have a peculiar ceremony, 
called hdnshidvm or earrcleansing. It is performed both for boys 
and girls after the child is five years old. It is usually held on the 
eleventh days of the Hindu month. Rice and flowers are laid before 
a Mbdr Gosd.vi who offers them to a tin image of Mahddev. If the 
child is a boy the priest seats him on his right leg, and on his left, 
if she is a girl. He then breathes into the child's ear, repeating the 
words Namo Shiv lidm Kruhna ITari, probably meaning, I bow in the 
name of Shiv, Rjlm, Krishna, and Hari. This ends the ceremony, and 
the Gosjtvi becomes the child's spiritual guide, guru. Except in a 
few minor points their marriage customs differ little from those 
performed by Chdmblidrs.' Widow marriage and polygamy are 
allowed subject to the conditions observed by Glulmbhdrs. Caste 
disputes are settled at a mooting of the men presided over by the 
headman, mehetar, 

CirAMBifARS, or tanners, are found in considerable numbers over 
almost the whole distinct. They are of ten sub-divisions, Dakshani, 
Dhor-Dakshani, Pardoshi, Hindustani, Pnrdeshi-Mang, Bengdli, 
Madrasi, Jingar, Mochi, and l\1drvadi. Of these the Dakshani and 
Dhor-Dakshani arc found in considerable numbers throughout the 
district, and the rest in particular places only, such as Ndsik and 
Bhagur. The sub-divisions neither cat with one apother nor 
intermarry. 

Dakshani ChilmbhjCrs seem to have been long settled in the district. 
They are generally dark, but have nothing in their appearance 
different from Kunbis. They speak Mardthi both at home and 
abroad, and, though a very dirty class, are hardworking. They make 
phoes and leather water-bags, mota^ their woipen helping them, The^ 


1 Mhdr 8 piaraage oeromonies differ from ChAmbhAr’a in three chief points. 1. The 
bndepoom s h^w ornament is tied on an hour or two before the time fixed for the 
wedding, and the party then go to the temple of MAruti- ft After betel and leaves 
nave b^ distnbntod among tile men and turmeric and safiriiin among the women, the 
marnedpair offer emmum se^s, nee and clarified butter, and walklour or five times 
**?i® ““criftciri fir^ 3, of various daintiea are exchanged bet^^eenihe/ 

faipihes ^ter th^ return pf ^e bridegroom liom tlis bride*8 
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live in one^Btoried houses^ and their usual food is pulse and breads 
ddl poU. They wear the ordinary Kunbi dress. On the occasion 
of betrothal^ at a caste meetings clothos and ornaments are given to 
the bride^ and a silk waist thready called kargota, and a cocoanut to 
the bridegroom. Then^ according to the convenience of both parties 
and in consultation with a Tajurvedi Brahman^ a lucky day and 
hour are chosen for the marriage. No limit of age is fixed for tho 
marriage either of boys or of girls. If their parents are well-to-do 
they are married at an early ago. But, among the poor, boys often 
remain unmarried till they are thirty or thirty-five, and girls till they 
are fifteen or sixteen. Before the marriage a Brdhman is asked to fix 
the time for rubbing the boy with turmeric, and he generally chooses 
a day three or four days before tho marriage. After the boy has been 
rubbed, some of the turmeric is, with music, taken to the girl’s house 
by a party of the boy’s women relations and friends. On reaching 
her house the bride is rubbed with the turmeric, and presented with 
clothes and ornaments. On the marriage day, about a couple of hours 
before the appointed time, tho bridegroom, riding on a horse, goes 
in procession to tho temple of Maruti followed by his male and 
female relations and friends. His sister, or if he has no sister some 
other female relation, sits behind him if she is a young girl, or, if she 
is grown up, walks behind him holding a brass vessel with a bunch 
of beads and some betel leaves, and a cocoanut placed over the 
mouth. At tho temple the bridegroom is docked in a paper crown 
and receives a turban and such other presents as the bride’s father is 
able to give, and then goes in procession to the bride’s house. On 
his way and at the bride’s dwelling, a cocoanut or a piece of bread 
is waved in front of his head and thrown away. Tho rest of the 
ceremonies differ little from those observed by tho higher castes. A 
piece of turmeric-coloured cloth is held between the pair, while the 
priest keeps repeating verses and throwing grains of rice and millet 
on the bride and bridegroom. At the lucky moment the cloth ia 
snatched away, and tho guests, clapping their hands, join the priest in 
throwing grain, while tho married couple encircle each others’ necks 
with flower garlands or yellow threads. Then betel is handed to the 
men, and turmeric powder and saffron to tho women. After this the 
bride and bridegroom present five married women with some wheat 
or rice, five dry dates, and five betelnuts. Tho pair then tie, each 
on the other’s right wrist, a yellow thread with a piece of turmeric 
fastened to it. In the evening tho bride’s father gives a dinner to 
the bridegroom and his relations and friends. This usually consists 
of ordinary food, pulse, and bread ; but, if the people are well-to-do, 
rich food is prepared. Next day the bridegroom’s &ther gives 
a dinner, called ulpha, to the bride’s relations and friends, at which 
cooked rice, sugar and batter, and sometimes pulse and bread are 
served. On the third day, at a ceremony called mdndav or phal 
hhame, the bride is presented with clothes and ornaments, and a 
small quantity of wheat or rice and a piece of cocoa kernel, some dry 
\ dates, almonds, and betelnuts are laid in her lap. The parents ana 
relations of both mdes give and receive presents of clothes. Then 
the bridegroom’s mother and her female relations and friends, 
white olothes^ go in preksession with music to toe fudde’s 
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house. On reaching the bride^s house all the women bathe^ and, it 
he can afford it, are presented with glass bangles by the bride^s 
father. The three days that the bridegroom spends at the bride's 
house are passed in great merriment, the bride and bridegroom 
snatching betel out of each others' mouths, playing hide and seek with 
betel nuts, throwing water on each other while bathing, and feeding 
each other with dainties and sweetmeats. While they are at his house, 
the bride's father gives the bridegroom's party two dinners. On the 
fourth day both parties form the procession called vardt, and, with 
music and fireworks, accompany the bride and bridegroom on horse- 
back to the bridegroom's house. On the day after the bridegroom's 
return to his house, his father gives a dinner to all his castefellows, 
the turmeric is taken from the wrists and the yellow thread 
from the neck, and all traces of turmeric are washed away. 
Polygamy and widow marriage are allowed ; but it is not thought 
right for a man to marry a second wife, unless the first is dead or 
is barren. They have a rule that bachelors cannot marry widows ; a 
widow's husband must be either a widower or a married man. 

They either bury or burn the dead. When they bury, the body 
is laid in the grave dressed in a turban and other clothes ; and 
the deceased's eldest son, followed by others of the party, throws 
in handfuls of dust. When they burn the dead, the eldest son 
sets fire to the pile, walks thrice round the corpse with an earthen 
vessel full of water on his shoulders, dashes the water pot on the 
ground, and cries aloud. The funeral party then bathe, return 
homo, and separate after chewing a few nim, Melia azadirachta, 
leaves. On the next day the earth of the grave is levelled, or, if the 
body has boon burnt, the ashes are thrown into some river or pool. 
On the tenth day, rice or wheat balls are offered to the ancestors of 
the deceased, some of them are thrown into the river, and the rest 
left for the crows. The party who has gone to perform the ceremony 
cannot leave the river bank, until crows come and touch the rice 
balls. They keep all ordinary Hindu holidays, and worship Vithoba, 
Khandoba, Bhavdni, and Mahddev. Ch^mbhdrs' favourite places of 
pilgrimage are Pandharpur, Saptashring, Chandanpuri in Mdlegaon, 
and Ndsik and Trimbak. They hold in great reverence Bhagat 
B^ya of Sukena in Niphdd. The present hdva^ who is fourth in 
descent from the original saint, is named Bha^ya Murh^ri and is 
the hereditary tanner of the village of Sukena. Though he works in 
leather like other Chambhars, he bathes daily, worships the god 
Vithoba, and reads a holy book called Harivijaya. Once, at least, in a 
year he goes on a tour through Mdlegaon, NAndgaon, Gh^ndor, and 
Kiphdd, the other Ndsik sub-divisions being under the spiritual 
charge of the bdvds of Dhulia, Amalner, and Paithsin. WMe on 
tour the bdva is accompanied by one or two men.' He has a 
staff and a gpiitar, and his followers have small hollow cymbals, 
tdl, on which they accompany their leader’s devotional songs, 
hhajans, and texts from the Harivijaya. He is greatly respected, 
often asked to dinner, and paid two or three pence by each family of 
his followers. He is often visited by religious-minded Ghdmbh&rs 
who come for spiritual teaching, upadeaha^ The bdva gives the 
disciple three rules of conduct, not to steal, not to cheaf^ and nbt-tb^ 
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commit adultery. If the disciple agrees to keep these rules the 
bdva bathes and asks him to bathe^ and then recites a verse in his 
ear, receiving in return a fee of from three to six pence (2-4 as.).^ 
Though regarded as the spiritual guide of the caste^ the hdva^a 
presence is not necessary at marriage or other festive occasions, 
nor even at a meeting held for settling caste disputes. If he happens 
to be present at such a meeting he is paid a shilling or two 
{as. 8-Ee. 1) from the fine levied from the guilty man. They 
recognise an hereditary headman called mehetarUu Caste disputes 
are settled at a meeting of adult male members in consultation with 
the headman. A Chdmbhilr is put out of caste for not giving caste 
dinners, for using filthy language to a castef allow, for killing a cow, 
or for dining, smoking, or having sexual intercourse with a MhAr, a 
Mdng, or a Musalman. A person thus exj)elled is re-admitted into 
caste on payment of a fine, generally a caste dinner, imposed at a 
meeting of the adult males of the caste. Caste dinners are 
compulsory on occasions of births, betrothals, marriages and deaths, 
and as a punishment for breaking caste rules. 1'hey never send their 
boys to school, but arc, on the whole, a fairly off and contented class. 

Pardeshi Ch^Lmbhd,rs who are of several sub-divisions, including 
Ahirvills, Jatves, Dhors, and Katais, claim descent from the saint 
Bohidds the author of many poems and religious songs.^ Their 
customs differ in several details from those of the Deccan Chambhdrs. 
At the time of marriage the members of the bride^s and of the 
bridegroom^s households never dine with one another, and no 
animal food is touched so long as the marriage festivities last. 
The bridegroom’s marriage crown is very cleverly made of palm 
leaves, and instead of holding a piece of cloth between the bride and 
bridegroom at the moment of marriage, they are made to walk seven 
times round a pillar. These Chdmbhdrs speak Hindusf^tni at home 
and an incorrect Marathi abroad. They are very devout worshippers 
of Bhavdni. It is not known when the Bengal, Mdrwdr, and 
Madras Chdmbhdrs came to Nasik, but they cannot be very old 
settlers as they speak the language of their native country.® 

MAngs, also called VAjantris or musicians, are generally dark, 
coarse and sturdy, passionate, revengeful, rude, and greatly feared as 
sorcerers. They make brooms, baskets and ropes of coir, twine, and 
leather. Some serve in Infantry Bogiments, others are village watch- 
men, guides, grooms, musicians,^ and hangmen. They also beg and 
steal, and are under special police surveillance. They worship the 
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* The verse runs, Soham ha nij mantra khara, chuke chaurydRhicha phera : meaniog, 
' He (that is Qod) is I. This is our own true charm for avoiding the eighty-four 
million wanderings. ’ The practice of seeking spiritual teaching is said to be much less 
common than it used to be. 

* RohidiLs, bom at Ohdmbh^gonda now called Shrigonda in Ahmednagar, is said to 
have been a contemporary of the great Kabir, and must therefore have flourished some 
time about the twelfth or thirteenth century. Though not the author of any great 
work, many of his devotional songs, setHs, podos, and dohrda, are well known. 

* A few of these Chtmbhtrs at Bh^r, near DevUli, seem to have settled there 
tinee the establishment of the Devltli oamp. 

^ Their prinoipd musiosl instruments are the tambourine def, two clarions somUs* 
Hand one snr. The musio produeed by these is callsd Hriemdri Mia, , 
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goddess Mahdindri. Mdngs and Mhirs have a long standing feud 
and do not^ if they can help it, drink of the same well. 

RImoshis are found in Ndsik, Bdgldn,^ and Sinnar. In 
Sinnar they hare an entire village. The Ndsik Rdmoshis claim 
descent from Rdm, and say that they are of the same stock 
as those of Poona. They can tell men of their own tribe 
by sight, though to others they do not differ from Kunbis, ejtcept 
that their Mardthi is rough and harsh. l^hoy shave like other 
Hindus, and it is a breach of caste rules to grow the beard. They 
are watchmen and cattle and sheep dealers, and, when they have 
pledged their word, are honest and trustworthy. They are good 
huntsmen using slings and guns but never bows’ and arrows. 
Though fond of hunting they cat the flesh of deer and hares only, 
and never drink liquor. They worship Khanderdo and Bhavdni of 
Tuljdpur. They call Brdhman priests to their weddings, but their 
religious guides, gnriis^ are ascetics of the slit-ear or Kdnphata sect. 
Their women are held to be impure for twelve days after childbirth. 
They eat from Kunbis but not from Telia, Sdlis, Koshtis, Sutdrs, and 
Bhils. The heads of their boys are first shaved at the temple of 
Satvi to whom they offer a goat. They have a formal betrothal, 
mdngni, before marriage. Girls are married when they are ten years 
old, and boys when they are sixteen or seventeen. Their marriage 
expenses vary from £10 to £30 (Rs. 100 -Rs. 300). Polygamy is 
allowed and practised, and divorce is easy. They either bury or 
burn the desid. Caste dinners are given in memory of the dead, 
invitations being sent to friends and relations even though they 
live at a great distance. Some of them send their boys to school. 

Mochis are found in large villages and towns. They work in 
leather, cut and dye skins, and make shoes, bridles, and water-bags. 
They are more skilful than Charnbhdrs, but, as a class, suffer from 
their fondness for drink. Though some of the newcomers from 
north India are fairly off, their condition is on the whole poor. 
HAlemAbs, found here and there in the district, are shoemakers 
who make sandals, vahdnas, only. Dohoris, also called Dindoris, 
colour leather and make leather bags, mots. They never make 
sandals as that branch of the craft is followed by Hdlem^rs only. 
They do not dine with ChAmbliArs. Dhors dye skins of cows and 
other animals, and make water-bags, mots, palchdls and mcLsaks. 
As a class they are badly off. Bitangis, of two divisions LAlbegs 
and Shaikhs, the former Hindus the latter Musalmdns, both are from 
Gujarat. Except a few in the service of European officers, they 
are found only in towns as road sweepers and scavengers. They 
are fairly off. MAno-GAbudis, or snake charmers, wander about, 
especially in large towns, begging and showing snakes. The women 
help by pilfering grain from the fields, and some of the men steal 
and sell bnfbloes and bullocks. 

Devotees and ReUgious Beggars. The sanctity of Kfisik 
and Trimbak draws many religious beggars to the district. Some. 


^ In the sab-dlvinon then ki a BAmoshipeSif sad 
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stay for a long time^ others^ after resting for a few days^ pass on in 
their tour of pilgrimage. The 1872 census returns show twelve classes 
with a stren^h of 8500 (males 4738, females 3762) or 1*22 per cent 
of the whole Hindu population. Of those 2990 (males 1613, females 
1377) were Gosavis; 1660 (males 1146, females 514) Bairdgis; 919 
(males 536, females 383) Manbhavs ; 757 (males 383, females 374) 
Bharddis; 598 (males 281, females 317) Gondhalis; 382 (males 201> 
females 181) Jangams; 268 (males 104, females 164) Chitrakathis ; 
266 (males 132, females 134) Jogis; 260 (malps 138, females 122) 
Joshis ; 231 (males 119, females 112) Kanphatas; 113 (males 56> 
females 57) Gopals ; 40 (males 24, females 25) Paugnls ; and 7 (males 
5, females 2) Vasudevs. 

GosAvis, of whom many are settled in different parts of the 
district, are worshippers of Vishnu and Shiv, and are recruited 
from almost all castes. They rub ashes over their bodies, and wear 
the hair dishevelled and sometimes coiled round the head. They 
wander about begging and visiting places of pilgrimage. Some are 
retail sellers of perfumes, fragrant ointments, and asafoetida, and 
very often travel to Kh^ndesli and Nagar for the sale of their wares ; 
others, especially in Trimbak, are rich, dealing in jewelry^ owning 
land, lending money, and trading on a large scale in grain. 
BairAqis, or VairAgis,^ are drawn from almost all classes of 
Hindus. Many of them have settled like the Gosavis, but do not 
hold so good a position. ^Fliey own land and keep cattle. Among 
gods they worship Vishnu and {Shiv, Ram and Krishna, and among 
goddesses BhavAni and Mahdlakshmi. Many of them belong to 
monasteries, mathft^ and lead a celibate life. In Panchvati, of 
B5mAyan renown from which Sita is said to have been carried by 
Kavan the ten-headed king of Ceylon, four alms-houses, saddvarts, 
for Vairdgis and religious beggars visiting the Godavari, are 
maintained by Bombay merchants. MAnbhAvs, of both sexes, live 
together in maths or religious houses. They all shave the head 
and wear black clothes. They wander about in bands and receive 
children devoted to their order by their parents. They are respected 
by the people, but hated by the Brdhmans to whoso power they are 
opposed. BuarAdis, also called Daure Gosdvis, found in small 
numbers, are a poor class who make a living by begging and 
preparing cotton loin-girdles, kdchha. While begging they beat a 
little drum called damru, and chant songs in honour of Jotiba their 
favourite god whose chief shrine is in Batnagiri.^ They worship 
Jotiba, Khandoba, Bhairoba, and Devi. When a family has to give 
a feast in honour of Jotiba, a Bharddi must always be called, fed, 
and paid one pice as alms. Before sitting to his meal the Bharddi 
sings some ballads in praise of the god. Gondhalis, wandering 
beggars who sing and dance and form a separate caste, are generally 
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* Besides hy BharAdis Jotiba is worshipped by recent Runbi settlers from Poona, 
Fandharpur and SholApnr where Jotiba is held in great reverence by all classes. 
None of t)ie older settled Ndnk dasses won^p Jotiba, who is originally a south 
Konkaindmy. 
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found in large villages and towns. They are engaged by people 
to perform a gondhal some days after a marriage. This is a religious 
ceremony which takes place only at night, and the Gondhalis are 
generally paid from to 1>^?. 4 - Rs. 3). Two or three 

Gondhalis are engaged for a gondhal. I'he dance, which is generally 
performed at births and marriages, is known to a few families in 
almost all castes. On the day (d the dance four men who know the 
dance are asked to a dinner generally of puran.poii At night they 
come back bringing their musical iiistriiinonts, a torch called divh, 
and the uniform oC the dancer. When the men arrive, the headman 
of the family sets a wooden stool called chaurang closi? to the goddess 
in whoso honour the dance is given, and lay.s some wheat on the stool 
and a brass or cop])er enp containing betel leaves. In this cup is laid 
a half cocoa kernel filled with rice, a betelnut, and a quarter anna 
piece. Near the stool is placed a lighted hiui|). 'riioii the head dancer 
stands in front dressed in a long white robe reaching to the ankles and 
wearing a cowTio garland round bis neck and jingling bell sinklets. 
The others slaiid behind him, two of them with drums and the 
third with a torch. The torch, d/V/?!, is first worshipped with saffron 
and turmeric. 'Fhe head dancer then sings and dances, the drummers 
accompanying him and the torch-bearer sci*ving as a butt for his 
jokes. After about an hour a pniyor is sung in honour of the 
goddess and the company drops some copper or silver coins into a 
brass pot held by the head dancer, l^hoii the head dancer presents 
them with cocoa kernel and sugar ; the host gives the company some 
betel leaf ; and the party bn^aks np. There is no fixed payment 
to the dancers, but they generally get from (if/, to 2^?. {an. 4 - Re. 1), 
and if the host is well-to-do, a turban. They live solely by bogging 
and are fairly off. zTanoams, Lingayat priests, of two sub-divisions, 
Sthavars and Chirantis, are found in very small numbers. ^J'hey wear 
hanging from their necks a small silver or cop[)er casket with an 
emhlcm of Shiv. The Chirantis lead a secluded life in monasteries, 
or holy places. The Sthavars sin’vo as priests to Lingayat 
laymen. Besides acting as priests some of them beg from house 
to house and village to village dressed in ochre-coloiired clothes 
carrying a conch shell or a drum called kanjdri, and others like 
Ravals have taken to make silk and cotton thread and silk tassels. 
I^hey eat no animal food. Some of them are poor, but, as a class, 
they are fairly off many living in well endowed monasteries. JoGis 
are of many kinds, some foretell future events and others act as 
showmen to deformed animals. Persons of all castes enter the 
order, some marrying and others remaining single. Joshis, beggars 
of middle rank, foretell future events and go about singing and 
beating a drum called davre. KAnphatAs,^ or slit ears, wearing 
large and thick rings in their ears, earn their living by singing 
and playing on a guitar. Raja Gopichand is generally the hero 
of their songs. GopAls are wrestlers who earn their living by 
performing feats of strength and agility. They make money by 
reariqg and selling buffaloes. They generally remain from five to 


^ An account of the K&nphat4B is given in Bombay Gazetteer, V. 85-87< 
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fifteen days at one camp, but do not move during the rainy months, 
stopping wherever they happen to bo when the rain begins. During 
the rains they carry on thoir usual business, and, when times are bad, 
eke out their gains by begging. Panouls are a class of beggars 
who begin at cock-crow and are never seen bogging after the sun 
is up. They go about praising Hindu gods, and receive alms either 
in money or clothes, blessing the names of the givers’ forefathers. 
Vasudevs wear long peacock feat her hats and support themselves 
by begging. They play on a flute called pt>va anti take alms in 
money or worn-out clothes. They pride themselves in being beggars, 
and nothing will tempt them to bocomo labourers. NandivAles 
dross a bull in a smart eloth with a fringe of jangling bells and a boll 
necklace, and, taking him with them beg from house to house. 
All three, Vasudevs, Joshis, and Nandivales, eat together and 
intermariy. 

According Ho the 1872 census, Nasik Musalnxa'ns numboTOd 
32,148 souls. Tlu^y were found over almost the wliole district, thoir 
number varying from lo9d in the Nasik sub-division to 435 in 
Naiidgaon. In the absonct^ of any written record, there is much 
doubt as to the earliest Musalman settlement in Nasik. The 
first Musalman invasions of the Deccan, under Ala-iid-din Ghori 
(1296) and Malik Ktifiir (1318) do not seem to have left any lasting 
mark on tho Nasik people. It was not until the establishment of 
the Mosliin kingdoms of Khandesh (1377) and Ahmednagar 
(1490), and tho arrival of Moslim missionaries that the Mnsalradufc^ 
began to form a separate community. Tlio two leading Nasik 
missionaries were Khwaja Klinnmir Kusaini (1520) and Syed 
Muhammad SadikSarmast Hiisaiiii (1568). Sometimes tho missionary 
was a. healer as well as a preacher, trust in Ids power to cure doing 
much to foster a belief in his creed. At tliesame time much of their 
success was due to their influcnoo with the neighbouring Musalman 
rulers. Of conversions by force under the early Deccan dynasties 
there is no record ; the LakarhaTas, Miiltanis, and other classes are 
evidence of the Emperor Aiiratigzeb’s zeal for tho faith. 

The Syeds and Pirzadas are the only examples of strictly foreign 
descent. The classes who stylo themselves Shaikhs and Pathans, 
for there are almost no Moghals, show no signs of a foreign origin 
either in their features or in their character. Nor is their name 
enough to prove a foreign origin as, in the Deccan, Hindu converts 
commonly took tho class name of their patrons or converters. 
The Naikwaris, the leading local body who style themselves 
Path&ns and who are said to have been called after Haidar Ali Ndik 
of Mysor, are probably the descendants of Hindu converts. No 
Path&ns of pure Kabul descent are settled in the district ; any that 
occur are visitors. The Syeds are found in Ndsik only ; the other 
classes are distributed throughout the district. 

At Nasik, three or four families of Syeds claim descent from 
Husain, the younger son of Ali, through thoir forefather saint 
Khw&ja Khunmir Husaini who came from Persia about tHe end 

^ Contributed by Mr, Fazl Lutfullah. 
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of the ninth century of the Hejra (a.d, 1520) and settled at 
Gulbarg^a, then one of the chief scats of Musalindn power. Under 
Musalman rule, on account of their knowledge of Muhammadan law 
and because of the piety of their lives, his descendants wore chosen 
kihis of several towns and cities, and many of them still hohl 
these offices. Their home sjjeech is Hindustani. Short and spare 
in habit, with palish brown or wheat-coloured skins, they have 
large dark eyes and hair, and a mild gentle expression. Though not 
faulty the features are irregular. The men let the beard grow, the 
younger cutting the monskiches short above tlic lips and allowing 
them to grow near the cormu’s of the mouth, and the old entirely 
shaving tlio upper lip. Rosidoiicc in India and subjection to 
Maratlia rule liave changed their bold and generous character 
to Aveak-miuded timidity. They have no distinct community, but, 
unless undiM* special circumstances, they do not marry witli others 
than the Syed Pirzj'uLas of Nasik. 1'’hoy give tluur childi-en no 
English education, but teach them a little Arabic, Pei’sian, 
Ilindust.jini, and Marathi. In the beginning of Hritish rule 
some of them held high appointments under Government, but now, 
except one who is a chief constable in. the Tliana police, none avo in 
Government service. 

PiRZADAS are a class of Syeds found in Nasik only. They are 
descended from the saint Syed Shah Muhammad Siidik Sarrnast 
Husaini, who, about the close of the tenth century of the Hejra 
(a.d. 1508), came from Medina, and, having travelled over tho 
greater part of western India, settled at Nasik. lie is said to have 
been one of tho most successful of Musalman missionaries. Some 
of tho converted classes still show a special belief in his power as 
a saint, and a warm and respectful devotion to bis descendants. 
After settling at Nasik, he married the daughter of an Husaini 
Syed who was in charge of the province of Ridar. Tall, 
strong, and muscular, with black or brown eyes and hair, the 
Pirzadas are mostly fair ; the eyes are generally largo with long 
and rather full eye lashes ; the nose is often rather Hat and puggish, 
marring faces whose other features arc unusually handsome. Tho 
expression is firm and intelligent. Most old men and some of 
tlie young sliavo the head ; others wear the hair hanging to the 
ear lobes, and have thin beards, and tho moustaches are worn in 
large tufts at the corners of the mouth, and cut short on the lip. 
Though jovinl and fond of amusement, they are sober, steady, 
thrifty almost to meanness, and many of them well-to-do. Many 
among them are landholders, holding lands in gift from the 
Moglial emperors and the Marathas in consideration of the sanctity 
of their forefathora or of their services as soldiers. Some deal in 
grain, hay, or fuel, and some are municipal contractors. Some who 
are well-to-do lend money to Hindu bankers or husbandmen. Very 
few enter into money dealings with their own people, as, among 
'Musalm^ns, moneylending as a calling is illegal and unpopular, 
Sunnis in faith, as a class they are not careful to say their prayers. 
They do not form a separate community, But in the matter of 
marriage and social civilities, they are closely connected with the 
Nftsik Syeds of the Ksiripura quarter of tho city. Though they 
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generally marry with these Syed families, they have no objection to 
marry the daughters of Shaikhs or Pathans of good family. Except 
that the oldest and most honoured among them manages the lands 
of the shrine, in whoso revenues most of them have some share, 
there is no acknowledged head of their community. Most teach 
their children some Arabic, Persian, Ilindustdni, and Mardthi, and 
one or two have lately begun to send their boys to learn English in 
the Ndsik high school. 

Of Traders there are five chief classes, Boliords, Kokanis, Multdnis, 
Lakarharas, and Malabaris. 

BoiiorAs, found in Nfisik where they number about thirty 
families, are said to luive settled in the district during the last 
hundred years, and most of thoin since the opening of the railway 
(1861). All are Shias of the Isrnaili sect, followers of the Mulla 
Sahel) of Surat who is their Jiigh priest. With a strain of Arab 
or Persian blood, they are probably chiefly convei’ts from among 
the Hindu traders of Gujarat. Most of the families were settled in 
Bombay boh)ro they moved to Nasik. All are shopkeepers selling 
stationery, European hardware, and kerosino or gas-light oil as it is 
locally called, and some of them making and selling iron vessels for 
holding water and oil. They are a well-to-do class and have a 
mosque of their own, which, within tho last five years, they have 
rebuilt and greatly enlarged. They are a religious people, their 
worship and family ceremonies being conducted by a deputy, miihf 
of tho Surat Mulla Saheb. 

Kokanis, who as their name shows are settlors from tho Konkan,^ 
form a largo community in Nasik, Descendants of the Arab and 
Persian refugees and traders, who, from the eighth to tho sixteenth 
century, settled along tho coast of Thana, they are said to have come 
to Nasik about a hundred years ago. Except some newly married 
girls from tho Konkan, who speak the mixture of Arabic, Hindustani, 
and Marathi which is known as tho Kokani dialect, the Nasik settlers 
speak Deccan Hindustani. Tall and muscular, though spare, with 
fair, ruddy, or clear olive skins and black or brown eyes, the Kokanis 
have regular and clear cut features, with generally an expression of 
keenness and intelligence. The younger men wear the hair hanging 
to tho lobe of the ear, and the older shave tho head. The hair on the 
upper lip is close cut by the young, and shaved by the old. Both 
young and old wear full curly beards. The men have tho common 
Musalman dross, and tho women the Mardtha robe and bodice, though 
their oftiaments are the same as those worn by the Deccan Musalman 
women. They are cleanly in their habits, crafty, hardworking, sober 
though fond of amusement, and, though thrifty, charitable and 
hospitable. In their interconrse with other Musalmdns they maintain 
a distant but polite reserve. Tho Nasik Kokanis, almost to a man, are 
dealers in grain generally in rice. They lend money to husbandmen 
and take rice in payment, Some buy standing crops of rice, others 
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^ Masalmdns pronounce and write the word Kokan not Konkan. They seem to 
have changed the form to make it mean in their speech what the Hindu Konkail 
seems also to mean, * The Land of Hills,' 
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lend money at interest Those who enter into contracts for the sale of 
rice keep lar^^c numbers of cows and bullocks, and, daring harvest 
time, visit tlio fields of the husbandmen to whom they have made 
advances. The rice is packed in bags of about 900 to 1100 pounds 
(4-5 and brought by bands, or yallda, of bullocks, to towns or 

grain markets where it is sold to local or Marwar Vanis, and sent by 
rail chiefly to Jloinbay. In religion they arc Sunnis of the Shafei 
school, and are very religious and devoted. At Nasik they have 
several mosques built for worship, as well as for the use of travellers 
and religious teachers. At these jflaco.s, travellers from Upper India 
and maxihivls learned in the law of Islam are entertained for years 
at the expense of the Kokani (community. I^hey have also madrasda, 
or schools, wIktc a foreign maulavi paid by the community presides, 
and where the boys are taught the ground- work of Arabic ami 
the leading principles of Islam. On the nights of the Mnulud and 
the Ramziln these mosques are lighted, and sermons are preached 
by one of the mandarin. They marry among themselves only, and • 
have a well organised comniunity under the management of some 
of the richest and most rcspecte<l of their nufriber. Civil, and 
sometimes criminal, disputes arc scuttled by the community which 
has the power of levying fines and crediting the amount to tho 
common, or manjidf funds, hh’om these funds the expenses of 
and travel lei’s are met and thc5 des(irving])oor are somotiinos 
helped. Though they do not toach their chihlron anything but 
Hindustani and sometimes Arabic and Marathi, and though none of 
them has entered (xovernment service, they are a flourishing and 
well-to-do people. 

MiiLTANfs arc found in small numbers in Nasik and in the west 
of the district along tho Sahyadri hills. They are said to have 
come from Multan as carriers and camp followers to Aurangzeb's 
armies. Those in Nasik speak a low Hindustani, and the 
Khandosh Multanis sp(‘ak half Marathi anrl half Panjjib llindustani. 
Both classes have a strong l^iiijjil) accent, Thost; of Kh^^udosh 
understand no other language, while those of Nasik both understand 
and speak common lliudustfini. 1'hey are tall, thin but muscular, 
dark skinned, with keen rather sunken eyes, rather large and hooked 
noses, and a crafty though jovial expression. Those in Nasik shave 
tho head but wear the beard, while those in Khandesh wear their 
hair in long wild curls and are not careful to shave the beard. 
Tho Khaudesli Multanis w(jar the Maratha Kimbi dress, the women 
having half Maratha half Vanjari costumes, a Maratha robe ^ver a 
petticoat, and a Vanjari bodice. Nasik Multanis, both and 

women, wear tho common dross of Deccan Muhammadans. The 
Nasik Multanis are honest, hardworking, but given to drink 
and proverbially touchy and quarrelsome; those in Khandosh are 
quiet, honest, bold, sober, and thrifty. It is a strong proof of 
their honesty and love of order that no Khandesh Multdni is 
known to have appeared as a principal, either in a civil or in 
a criminal court. Those in Ndsik deal in dried fish which they 
bring from Kaly^n or Bhiwndi in Thana, and sell in N4sik and . 
other large district towns. Those in Khandesh are husbandmen 
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and cattle breeders. Sunnis in name they know nothing of their 
religion. Their daily life differs little from that of their Kunhi 
neighbours. It is even said that some of them, not knowing their 
own holidays> keep Hindu ones. They do not send their children 
to school. The Nasik Multanis are dying out; but the Khandesh 
Multdnis are more numerous, and as husbandmen are prosperous 
and well-to*do. 

LakarhAkas, or wood sellers^ are found in small numbers inNasik, 
Khandesh, Ahinednagar, Poona, and all parts of the Deccan. In 
most places they are a mixed population of Shiiikhsand a few Syeds, 
who during the reign of Aurangzeb were joined by a large number 
of Hindu converts, who were either wood-sellers when they were 
Hindus or took to wood selling when they became Musalrnans. They 
dress like the common Deccan Musaliuans, except that some of the 
women wear the Marathi robe and bodice. They are quiet and 
orderly, some of them given to smoking, but most of them 

clean, thrifty, and well-to-do. They sell wood both for building 
and for fuel, and bu 3 " wood from private sources as well as at forest 
sales. They store it in their yards or compounds, and in open 
places which they hire for the purpose. The business though 
profibible requires capital, and for this reason many have taken to 
other callings, chiefly private and (loverninent service as messengers 
and police constables. They are yurinisin name, but are not careful 
to say their prayers. They form a separate community with one of 
their number as head, who has power to settle disputes by small fines 
which go to meet the expenses of the nearest mos(jue. They teach 
their children a little Ilindnstani. None of them has risen to any 
high post under Government. 

MalahAris are roughly estimated at about 200 souls. They 
generally stay in large towns, and never visit villages except 
for purposes of trade. Even in Nasik few are settled, almost all 
look forward to the time when they shall have laid by enough to 
return to their native land. They belong to tho part Arab part local 
community, which, in the beginning of the sixteenth century, the 
Portuguese found established in strength on the Malabar coast. 
They are generally traders in hides, which they buy from tho 
butchers in large towns and from the Mhars of surrounding villages, 
with whom they have regular dealings. Some send tho hides 
to Bombay and others to Madras. Others trade in cocoaniits, dates, 
and coffee, which they bring either from Bombay or Malabar. The 
poorer members of the community retail glass and wax bangles. 
They are a short, well-made people, with black or rich brown skins, 
large narrow eyes, and an abundance of hair, which they say is due 
to their fondness for cocoanuts. The women are gaunt and strong, 
with regular but harsh features. The men shave the head and grow 
large bushy beards and moustaches. Their home tongue is Malabari, 
bat they speak Hindnstdni with others. The men wear white skull- 
caps covered, out of doors, by long tightly-wound coloured kerchiefs. 
The well-to-do wear loose long shirts with tight jackets fastened 
either in the middle by buttons or on the side by broadcloth 
strings. Instead of trousers both men and women wear coloured 
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waiHtclothsj Iwigis, imcliing from the waist to the ankles. The 
Women tie a scarf round their heads, and as an upper garment have 
either a jacket or a loose shirt. Both men and women wear sandals 
or shoes. Their common food is rice> cocoanuts, and fish, and 
they are fond of drinking water in which rice has been boiledj 
mixed with a little clarified butter. Most of the Ndaik Malabarid 
are more or less well-to-do. After a ten jears^ stay in a foreign 
place, a Malabari is generally abhi to return to his native land where 
ho starts a new business or becomes a husbandman. The poorer 
families, though humble craftsmen, are rarely in debt. Touchy and 
hot-tempered the Malabaris are hardworking, the higher classes 
religious and steady, and the lower classes, though thrifty and 
cleanly, neither sober nor particularly honest. All are Sunnis 
most of them of the Shafei school, and, except that they do not keep 
many of the marriage and other ceremonies, their customs do not 
differ from those of tho local Miisjdmans. In Nfisik they have no 
orgjinisatioii as a separate commiiuity. They teach their children 
the Kiiran by rote and sometimes Malabari, but no one has been 
known to give them an English or a Marathi training. 

Of Craftsmen there are five classes, Tambats, coppersmiths ; 
Kaghxis, paper-makers; Saikalgars, tinkers; Telis or Piujar^s, 
oil-pressers and cotton cleaners, and Momius, weavers. 

TAmhats, or Mtsoars, are immigrants from Marwarand Rajputana, 
and arc found in large numbers at Ahmednagar, in loss strength 
at Ndsik, and thinly scattered over Khandosh and other parts of 
the Deccan. Out of doors, tho men speak Hindustani, but at home 
and with the women they use a Marwar dialect much mixed with 
Hindustani. They arc of middle height, muscular though not stout, 
with wheat-coloured skins, regular features, and scanty beards and 
moustaches. The men dress like common Deccan Musalmaus, except 
that, in-doors and when at work, they wear a waistelotli instead of 
trousers. The women wear the head-scarf and slun’t sleeveless shirt, 
kuflta, and, except a few who have lately given it up, the full Mdrw4r 
petticoat. Some of the women^s ornaments, such as the Marwdr 
chained anklets, arc peculiar.^ As a class they are sober, truthful 
and honest except in trade matters, hardworking, thrifty, cleanly, 
and well-to-do. They are tinkers and makers of copper and brass 
vessels, driving a brisk trade of which, to a great extent, they have 
the monopoly. Sunnis in religion those at Ahmednagar and Nfeik 
have latterly adopted very strait almost Wahheibi opinions, owing 
to the preaching of a WahhAbi missionary, Maulavi Nurul Huda, 
whose followers most of them are. They have a well organised 
community, whose head-quarters are at Ahmednagar and Nasik.® 
The yearly charity tax enjoined by tho Muhammadan law supplies 
common funds, which are under tho management of their hod- 
man. Money from the fund is spent in maintaining maulavis and 
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. * Th® head of the Ndaik community is a very intelligent man named Hafis 
Aognr-rahmdn, 
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other learned travellers who come from Bombay and Upper India, 
and in endowing schools in which Hindustani, Arabic, and Persian, 
bnt chiefly the religious portions of Muhammadan learning, are 
taught. The funds are increased by fines levied by the heads of 
the community in settling civil and some minor criminal disputes. 
Many of them who know the Knraa by heart place tho titlo Hahz 
before their name. One of them, the late Hafiz Osman of 
Ahmednagar rose to be a manilatddr in Government service, one 
of them is a schoolmaster in the Herars, and many hold respectable 
posts in the government of His Highness the Nizam. 

KAghzis, or paper makers, form a small community whose 
members were oi'iginally partly foreigners partly local converts. As 
for trade purposes they formed a separate anion and for convenience 
lived in the same quarter of the town, they came to be looked on 
as a distinct class. On a rough calculation they do not number 
more than 200 souls. Besides in Nasik they are found in Erandol 
in Khandesh, and in Daulatabad in His Highness tho Nizam's 
dominions, where they claim to bo immigrants from Gujarat. 
Being a mixed class they have no special appearance. Their home 
speech is Hindustani. 1^hey dress in Gujarat Mu sal rmin fashion, the 
men wearing a turban, a sliirt, a coat, and trousers, and the women 
a scarf, a long shirt, and trousers. The well-to-do have factories 
where paper is made from rags and old scraps of paper. The poorer 
work in the paper factories or as day labourers. 'JMie universal use 
of Pjnglish paper has much lessened their trade; those who, ten 
years ago, were well-to-do are now only fairly off, and those who were 
labourers have taken toother employments. The better off among 
them have enough for ordinary expenses, but marriage and other 
special charges swallow up their savings. 'Phe poorer are usually 
scrimped even for daily charges, and on special occasions are forced 
to borrow. ^Phey arc sober, hardworking, steady, cleanly, honest, and 
religious. Sunnis in religion they believe in Shah Gliarib-un-nawaz 
of Nandurbar in Khandesh, to wliose descendants, when they come 
to Nasik, each pays from 2.v. to lOs, (Re. I - lls. 5). They form a 
separate coinmunity settling tlioir smaller disputes among themselves, 
and punishing refractory ineinbors by fines of from 2.<?. to £10 (Re. 1- 
Rs. 100) which they spend in repairing mosques and in other 
I'eligious works. The most respected member of their community 
is generally chosen headman. Some of them teach their children 
Marathi, with the view of giving them an English education. 

Saikalqars, or Ghisakas, wandering blacksmiths, arc a small 
community of not more than 200 souls. Converted from Hinduism 
not more than fifteen years ago, though they cannot claim to belong 
to any of the four regular classes, they call themselves Shaikhs to 
which class the Fakir, who converted them, belongs. The manner 
of their conversion was rather curious. A wild wandering people 
with little idea of worship, the Presbyterian missionaries of Ndsik 
for long tried to convert them. While the Ghisards were hesitating 
whether to adopt Christianity, a Muhammadan Fakir from Bombay, 
well acquainted with their habits of thought, persuaded them to be 
circumcised and then explained to them the doctrines of Isldm. 
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The Ghis&r^s fix their camp at some town or village so long as 
there is a supply of knives to grind and tools to mend. When their 
business dwindles they wake a move. They are thin wiry wen with 
black skins, high cheek bones, and thick lips. Latterly they have 
taken to shaving the ht^ad, but some still keep the Hindu top-knoto 
Since their conversion most men wear tlie bofird. The women dress 
their hair rather oddly, plaiting* each tress in a separate braid. They 
speak a mixture of Kanareso and Marathi, and, since their conversion, 
have added a considerable Ilindiistani clement. In their dealings 
with townspeople they speak a vile Hindustani. Their dress is hard 
to describe, as it is little more than tlic rags and tatters of cast*ofif 
clothes begged from their customers. Bid'ore their conversion they 
ate almost anything. Now they abstain from things forbidden by 
the Muhammadan law. Wandering ironsrniths and tinkers they 
make nails and tongs, and when they happen to bo in villages mend 
field and other tools. Their women hidp liy blowing the bellows, 
and, when in towns, by gathering bits of iron from dust heaps find dung ‘ 
hills, as material for Ui(‘ir husbands* anvils. Though newer pressed 
for food they load a hand to mouih life, fil ways ready to spend what 
little they earn in food and drink. They are making some slow 
progress towards a better life. Some of their women, in consequence 
of the preachings of their pjitron, have given np the tattered half- 
open petticoat aiid taken to the long shirt and trousers, a change 
that shows an improvement in means as well as in morals. Their 
character also is undergoing a change. As Hindus tiny were idle, 
unclean, and given to drink and stealing. Since their conversion, 
most have given up drinking as a habit and are better off than 
formerly. They still cling to many oC tlio vic-cs of their former 
state, but they have begun to look upon them as things forbidden. 
Sunnis in religion they look on the Fakir who converted them with 
special reverence. They have a community, and regfird as their 
head the viulhi or other local religions authority. They have not 
begun to give their children any training even in matters of religion. 

Telis, or oil-pressers, arc found only in Nasik and west 
Khandesh, and PinjAkas, or cotton cleaners, are thinly scattered 
over the whole Deccan. The Nasik Telis and Pinjarjis form one 
community, and are said both by themselves and by others to be 
settlers from Ciujarat. In Khaiidosh and in Ahinednagar and other 
Doccaii cities, there are no Muhammadan Telis, and the Pinjar&s or 
Naddafs as they are called in Ahrnednagar, are descendants of local 
converts to Islam.^ 'The men are tall, somewhat stout and fair or 
wheat-coloured, with regular features, scanty beards, and shaven 
heads. The women are generally well made, handsome, and fair. 
Except that they always wear the waistcloth, the men dress in 
regular Musalmdn fashion. They are hardworking, thrifty, sober 
and honest, and, though not very prosperous or well-to-do, are not 
scrimped for ordinary or special expenses and are not in debt. 
Cotton cleaners and oil-pressers by craft they rarely take to any 
other calling. Sunnis by religion, those of Ndsik and west 


^ Nad<Uf is an Arab word for cotton cleaner. 
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Khdudesh believe in the Gujar&t saint B4wa Ghor whose tomb is on 
the Narbada, about fourteen miles above Broach. The Ahmednagar 
Naddafs follow the local Pirzadas. The Nasik community of 
Pinjards and l^elis is under the managomont of a council of five. 
In cases of dispute or misconduct the usual penalty is temporary 
excommunication^ which, as in Gujarat, is known as water and 
tobacco stopping. Finos are also levied, and tho amounts paid are 
kept in charge of the council, and, when they form a big enough 
sum, a dinner is given to the community. In Kliandesh and the 
Deccan the community is not so well organised. Fines are unknown, 
and an offender is punished by making him humbly beg tho pardon 
of the members of tho community. As a class the Deccan, 
especially the Ahmednagar, cotton cleaners are held in little esteem. 
In general invitations, when all Musalmans are asked, the Naddafs 
form an exception, and no Ahmednagar Musalman will dine at 
tho house of, or with, a Nadditf. They do not give their children 
any schooling, and none (*f thorn has ever entered Government 
service. 

Servants arc of two classes, Naikwaris and Kasbans. The other 
servants, such as Bhistis or water-carriers and Dhobhis or washermen, 
are too few to form separate communities. 

NajkwAris are found in largo numbers in Nasik, Khandesh, and 
Ahmednagar, and thinly scattered over the other Deccan districts. 
They are said to bo Maratba K an bis whose forefathers were converted 
to Islam by Tippu^s father IJaidar Naik, from whom they take their 
name. After the fall of Seringa pabim they passed north as soldiers 
of fortune under the Pesliwas, and many of them settled at N4sik, 
which, before and during tho reign of Bajirao, was tho chief seat of 
Maratlia power. The home speech of those who live in villages is 
Marathi, while those who live in towns speak Hindustani with a 
plentiful mixture of Marathi words and a strong Marathi accent. They 
are tall, tliin, and muscular, with black skins and Maratha features, 
high cheek bones, rather sunken (iyes, large and full lips, and 
irregular tooth, l.'hough like them in other respects, the women 
are of a fuller habit of body than the men, The men let their hair 
grow, wear curled moustaches, and, except a few who shave the chin, 
have beards parted and combed from the middle of the chin. The 
men dress like MaiAthas in large three-cornered turbans, short/joats, 
and waistcloths ; very few have trousers. 1'lie shoes are of the Mardtha 
shape. In villages and outlying towns the women wear the Mardtfaa 
robe and bodice, and, in towns and all over Khandesh, dress in 
the Musalman shirt and trousers. They arc quiet, hardworking, 
honest, thrifty, sober, and fond of amusement. They are generally 
soldiers, messengers, and constables, and a few are husbandmen. 

In Ahmednagar and Poona, some of them find employment with 
bankers as watchmen. Some are Sunnis and some who live in 
ontlying parts keep many Hindu customs, calling a Brahman as 
well as a muUa to their weddings. A few of the more educated are 
strait in their religions opinions, inclining, it is said, to Wahhdbi-ism. 
They have a well organised community with their most intelligent 
and respected member as the head. The head has power to fine in 
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oasoik^^anisconduct. The money realised from fines forms 'a 
oommoh fund, from which public feasts are given. Very few send 
theifr children to school, and, in Government service, none has 
risen higher than a head constable. 

Kasbans, or Naikans, dancing girls and prostitutes, form in N&sik 
a community of about a hundred souls. They do not claim to 
belong to any of the four chief classes. They are mostly converted 
Hindus, with a certain number of foivigners who have got themselves 
enrolled in the community. They are found only in Ndsik. Being 
a mixed class thf'y have no common peculiarity of feature or form. 
The homo speech is Hindustani, with a free sprinkling of Mardthi 
words and with a strong Deccan accent and pronunciation. The 
cotninon dross is the M aval ha robe and bodice covering the 
back and fastened in a knot in front. ^Pill they reach womanhood, 
girls wear the short shirt with or without sh^oves, and, in many 
cases, a bodice and trousers. All wear shoes ; the well-to-do the . 
light Hindustani shoe, the poor the plain baggy Deccan slipper, 
and a few of the more coquettish English slippers and stockings. 
Sometimes a small waistcoat is used for winter wear. It is of plain 
or ornamented velvet, or of broadcloth, according to the means and 
taste of the wearer. The usual ornaments are a necklace, 
pendants or earrings, bangles, and looso bell anklets, known as 
kaddft, which are always worn to give a gracefulness to the walk 
by regulating it according to the chime of the bells. Fresh converts 
from Hinduism do not eat beef. Singing and dancing or prostitu- 
tion, or the three togetlier, form the occupation of the greater 
number. From the spread of reformed ideas and educaiion among 
the youth of the present day their profession has of late become 
very poorly paid. The dancing girls trace the change to a general 
looseness of conduct and fon(lness for intrigue, which, they say, 
prevails among private women, as, under the British rule, they 
no longer fear tho husband’s sword or poniard. The days 
are gone by when a dancing girl was not uncommonly mistress of 
a village. Now tho poorer, that is the plainer among them, can 
hardly go to sleep with the certainty of to-morrow’s breakfast, and 
the chances of the profession at times force even the better off to 
seek the moneylender’s help. They are proverbially crafty and 
faithless, and, though tidy and cleanly, are fond of amusement, and 
given to intoxication and intrigue. They have two special customs, 
the celebration of tho first night on which a girl enters her profession, 
and the missi or day on which she first dyes her teeth with black 
dentrifice. Tho first ceremony lasts for fifteen days, during which aU 
the women meet and dance and in return are feasted. It costs from 
£10 to £100 (Rs. 100 -Rs. 1000) or even more. The missi is 
celebrated at the wish of the person under whose protection^ a girl 
happens to be. A dancing girl though of advanced years nevcir 
performs the missi, unless one of her masters is kind enough to 
bear the expense. The missi is celebrated by a round of feasts and 
dances for a certain number of days, on one of which the girl is 
dressed in flowers and otherwise treated like a Muhammadan bride. 
This also costs from £10 (Rs, 100) upwards. Except some foteignere 
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who are Shi^ in religion^ the N&sik N&ikans are Sunnis. TJflsy place 
special faith in Syed Muhammad who is buried in the N&sik Fi]n4iid&B’ 
shrine^ and at every anniversary of his death dance at hia tomb 
without payment. They have a community with a head., who is 
generally the girl whose ancestors are the oldest residents. When 
a new member joins the community she is made to give a dinner. 
Their rules are enforced by excommunication or fine. They teach 
their children nothing but their own profession. 

Pa'rsis numbered 130 souls (males 94, females 36). Most are 
shopkeepers or liquor-farmers in Nasik, Igatpuri, and other towns. 
One is a chief constable at Dcvlali. 

Jews, forty-nine in number (males twenty-nine, females twenty), 
are employed as railway carriage painters in Igatpuri. One is a 
draftsman in the public works department. 

Christians numbered 1064 souls (males 671, females 393) or 0*13 
•per cent of the population. The only Christian village is Sharanpur 
or the City of Refuge. It was founded by the Reverend W. S. 
Price of the Church Mission Society in 1854. For some years 
before the establishment of a separate village, there was a Christian 
school and orphanage in Na.sik. It was thought that the institution 
would flourish better outside of the town, where arrangements 
might bo made to teach the children some useful calling, and 
where converts, would find ref ugo from the annoyance and persecution 
that commonly follow a change of ftaith. A mile or so west of 
Nasik the grant of about eighty acres of land with a yearly rental of 
£3 lOif. 6ci. (Rs. 35-4-0), which was afterwards increased to 114 acres 
and £9 3.5. 3d. (Rs. 91-10) rental, was obtained from Government, 
and an orphanage, a missionary’s home, schools, and workshops were 
built. In 1879, including small communities at Dcvlali, Igatpuri, 
Vadala, Pathardi, and Makhmalabad, the number of Christians was 
380. In that year twelve adults and thirty-nine children were 
baptised. Of the twelve adults, one was a RrAhmau, one a Kunbi, 
one a goldsmith, and the rest Mhars. During 1879 the orphanage 
maintained eighty -nine boarders, thirteen of whom were new- 
comers. During the same year twenty-nine boarders left, chiefly 
the children of destitute parents who had been taken in during the 
scarcity of 1877 and wore then sent back to their homes. The 
orphanage contributions amounted during 1879 to £496, and the 
disbursements to £395 leaving a net balance of £101. 

The workshops have trained a large number of artisans, who, as 
carpenters,^ blacksmiths, and bricklayers, find steady work, and 
are welb to-do. The estate is too small to divide into holdings. 
But a home farm has lately been started which gives constant 
work* to some of the villagers, and employs others during the busy 
season. In 1879, the farm yielded a net profit of £10 (Rs. 100). 
Stich of the converts as are not craftsmen earn their living as day 
labonrers. Most of the villagers, except one or two Kunbi and 
Br4hman families, were either Mhdrs or M&ngs. All eat and drink 
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together^ and members of the different artisan classes freely 
intermarry. But Br&hman converts are averse from connection 
with low caste families, and Mhars from marrying with M^ngs. 
All villagers are bound to observe certain rules of conduct and 
faith, and, if they break them, are liable to punishment. The 
power to punish any bivach of rules rests with the church 
missionary, the head of the village. He either punishes the 
offender summariJy, or calls a meeting of the church council 
or committee. This council consists of the missionary as president 
and six other members, two of them cliosen yearly by the president, 
and the rest by the villagers^ votes. The piuiishments are fines, 
public penances, and, in extreme cases, expulsion from the village. 
Nothing but the ordinary Christian ceremonies are performed at 
births, baptisms, marriages, and deaths. Sunday is a day of rest 
and Christinas is a general holiday. New Year’s Day is also a 
special festival in honour of the founding of the village. Marriage 
charges, as a rule, vary from about £8 to £10 (Rs. 80- Rs. 100) in' 
a well-to-do family, and from £8 to £5 (lls. 30 - Rs. 60) in a poor 
family. This is spent in clothes, ornaments, house-gear, and 
feasting. No dowry is given. In the case of a death the funeral is 
the only expense, the charges varyingfrom Ms*, to £2 (Rs. 7-Rs. 20). 

A family with a monthly income of more tliaii £2 (Rs. 20) is thought 
well-to-do. I^xcept that some of the men wear trousers and boots 
most of the working people dress like Hindus. In well-to-do 
families the women wear a loose-sleeved ja(.*ket instead of a bodice, 
and lot the mri hang to tlic feet. Some wear a petticoat under the 
mri. The ordinary monthly dre.ss charges in a poor family would be 
from 2.9. to 3.9. (Re. 1 - Rs, 1-8), and in a well-to-do family from 6^, 
to 10,9. (Rs. 3 - Rs. 5). The articles of food in common use are wheat, 
millet, vegetabhjs, and meat. All who can afford it eat animal food 
at least two or throe times a week. Ijiqnor, opium, and coffee are 
not in use. Those who take to European habits drink tea daily ; 
with others toa is a specific for cold, or a luxury for grand occasions. 
The ordinary monthly food charges vary from 12/?. to 18.9. (Rs.fi-Rs. 8) 
in a poor, and from £l 10.9, to £2 (Rs. 15 - Rs. 20) in a well-to,.do 
family. Almost all the men and women in the village, who have 
been Christians from childhood, can read and write Markthi and a 
little English. There is an Anglo-vornacular school at Sharanpur, 
and a vernacular school at Devlnli, and it is proposed to re-open the 
vernacular school at Pathardi, which was closed four years ago during 
the famine time. During 1880 the mission opened a girls’ school at 
Devlali with twenty-three names on the roll. All the children, both 
boys and girls, go to school, and their parents are very anidous that 
at least the boys should be well taught. There is an advanced class 
for training schoolmasters and evangelists numbering eight studentg. 
The poor asylum in connection with the mission supported t^nj^ 
men during 1879, chiefly very old people. Of these five were VRjyi, 
one dumb, two lepers, two paralytic, and ten otherwise infirm. The 
total contributions towards this charitable institution amounted 
in 1879 to £74, and the total disbursements to £59 leaving a net 
balance of £15. Though Mdlegaon and Aurangabad harye e^h 
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their churches, the parent mission has for want of funds no separate 
building. The school-house is at present used as a church. 
Subscriptions to the amount of £800 (Rs. 8000) have been collected, 
but £500 (Rs. 5000) more are wanted. The children play the 
ordinary native games. Attempts have been made to introduce 
cricket and other English sports, and the children seem to take 
to them very readily. One here and there seems to have an ear for 
music, but no one has shown any marked musical talent. 

In connection with Sharatipiir, an asylum* of freed African slaves 
was established in 1800 at the expense of Government. Between 
that year and 1874, about 200 Africans of both sexes, wore received, 
and taught to road and write Maratlii and English. In 1874 the 
asylum was broken np, and the inmates were sent back to their 
native country to form a Christian village at Mombasa. 

Six towns had more than 5000 and three of the six more than 
10,000 people. Excluding these six towns and 000 hamlets there 
were 1052 inhabited state and alienated villages, gi\ing an average 
of 0*2 villages to each scpiare mile and of 4 lO people to each 
village. Of the whole number of villages 008 had less than 200 
inhabitants ; 024 from 200 to 500 ; 205 from 500 to 1000 ; 93 from 
1000 to 2000; 17 from 2000 to 3000 j and 15 from 3000 to 5000. 
The villages, as a rule, are small and compact. Hamlets are rare. 
They are found either in out-of-the-way places or though called 
hamlets are really moderate-sized villages. In the plains, nearly 
every village is surrounded by a ruined mud wall, telling at once of 
present peace and trust and of former troubled times. In many 
cases, on high ground near the centre of the village, there is a 
fortified enclosure, (jadhi^ forming a hollow square of some 150 feet 
and strengthened at each corner by a round tower or buttress. The 
walls are generally loopholed, and here and there embrasures for 
cannon have been built into the parapet of the buttresses. 

Except in the extreme west the village community is fairly 
complete. Most villages have of Government servants a headman 
patil, a village accountant Indkarni, a watchman jnglia who carries 
treasure remittances, a village messengen* tardl who looks after 
strangers and has miscellaneous revenue and police duties, a chaudhri 
who sweeps the chdvdi or village office, and, where there is irrigation, 
apatkaH in charge of the water channel. The right to ])erform these 
duties is, in all cases, hereditary in a certain family or families. In 
each case the number of officiators depends on the size, wealth, and 
situation of the village. Almost every largo village has two or 
even three headmen, and in one village there are as many as five. 
It is rsro to find more tliSin one accountant but there are sometimes 
as Qian|V as sixteen Mhars. The village headmen are usually paid 
^pat-rent lands and partly by cash allowances, the 
ad^liwtants generally in cash, and the Mhdrs partly by quit-rent 
Ittdk Imd i^ly by claims on the villagers. These claims ate 
yearly becoming more precarious. The villagers refuse to pay, and 
the Mhfirs often retaliate by poisoning their cattle. 

Of Servants nsefol only to the villagers there are, for Hindus, 
the priest and astrologer and for Mnaalmfins, the 
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judge hdzi, the mosque-keeper mulla, and the preacher khatib. 
There are besides, the barber nhdviy the washerman ^parity the 
betelnut seller tdmboliy the carpenter 6* the blacksmith lohdry 
the potter himhhdry the tanner chdmbhdry and the gold and 
silversmith sonar. The village priests have no particular privileges. 
In some instances they have private lands and oven cash allowances ; 
but they generally live on the villagers' free-will gifts. No villages 
are inhabited entirely by people t)f one caste. Each village 
contains liousebolds belonging to several cjistcs, among whom are 
almost always Kunbis, Kolis, and Afliars. The village watchmen or 
jdffUdsy arc usually either fvolis or Bliils. Village headmen, though 
nearly always Kiinbis» are sometimes Ktinadas, Vnnjaris, Musalmdns, 
and Brahmans, and, in villages near the Sahyildri hills, Konkanis, 
Thdkurs, and Kolis. Rome of them represent the family of the 
original founders of the village. But Tuaiiy are new men who 
have bought their position. They live almost entirely by 
cultivation. A few lend money, but the practice is uncommon.* 
Though treated with a certain difference and a])pealed to as an 
arbitrator in debt and other disputes, the headman has, as a rule, 
no very large share of authority. On three chief occasions, Iloliy 
Pola, and PasrOy he is treated with special res])ect, man pan. At 
the /fnZi (March- April) he ligldsthe tire; at the PoJa (eJuly- August) 
his cattle load the procession; and at the Dnsra (August -September) 
his sword gives the sacrificial ])ufTalo its first wound. When, owing 
to purchase, there is more than one family of headmen, it is usual to 
divide among them those tokens of headship, the different families 
taking the place of honour at differont festivals or in different years. 
In many cases no settlement has bet*n made, and, to avoid ill-feeling, 
the special tokens of respect have boon given up. 

Next to the headman the moneylender and grain-dealer, 
generally a lately come Marwar Vani, is one of the loading villagers. 
Ho bolds an independent position and siddom stands in need of 
the help of the headman to recover his debts. The village school- 
master is said to have little authority and to bo seldom consulted or 
used as a petition writer. The practice of living in one village and 
tilling the lands of another is corainoii, and new settlers are not 
required to make any payment on joining a village. 


Craftsmen tend to gather in towns and largo villages. But moat 
villages of any size have still their blacksmith and carpenter who 
arc able to meot most of the husbandmen's wants and are 
them either in grain or in money. The village councif, 
settles some caste questions, petty disputes, and 
matters. The common pasture land, or (jayrduy is frgb 
of all alike without restriction or difference. Thft 
open to the use of all except Mhars and Ch^mbh^.ra, 
draw water from it but must beg water of others. 
other public works are rarely undertaken by the villagers Mft^ooy. 
When a subscription has to be raised it is usually taken in hand 
by the headman or some other trustworthy personi and he oollects 
according to the known ability of eaph, ot move generally by an 
arrangement of so much on each house or plouglt 
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Feasta are, as a rule, given to members of the host’s caste only. 
But headmen and other rich villagers, in many cases, celebrate their 
chief family festivals by entertaining the whole body of villagers. 
At these village feasts all the guests, except the Mhars, Bhils, and 
Ch&mbh&rs who have their share sent to them, fee.d together in the 
same place. 

The population is on the whole stationary ; few either leave or 
settle in the district. The following are the chief exceptions. 
Brdhman men go on pilgrimage to Beuares and other distant places, 
and in many cases stay away for years. Youths, chiefly of the 
higher castes^ after some schooling, leave their homes and seek 
employment at Indor, Gwalior, Haroda, or Bombay. The youth as 
a rule starts by himself, and, if successful in finding a place, comes 
back and takes his family with him. Among hereditary village 
accountants this practice is very common. In many cases the actual 
.holder is away and his work is done by a substitute. Many labourers 
move about the district in search of work. But few of them go far 
and almost all come back to their homes during the rains, when 
they find work either as field labourers or in tilling their land. 
The practice of leaving their homes is specially common among the 
Konkanis and Kolis of the poor lands in the west on and below the 
Sahyadri hills. The yield of their fields is generally too small to 
support them through the year, and during the fair season most of 
them, going into the Point and other neighbouring forests, live by 
felling and carrying timber and burning charcoal. In those parts 
there is little either in their land or in their villages to bind the 
people to one spot. A few deaths or long-continued sickness often 
puts a whole village to flight. 

Two sources of employment, money-lending and handloom 
weaving, draw strangers to the district. The foreign money- 
lenders are Mdrwar Vanis, who keep coming in small numbers and 
are now found in almost every part of the district. The foreign 
weavers are chiefly Musalmans from Poona, Burhanpur, Pdtan, 
Ndgpur, and even Lucknow and Benares, who are drawn to Yeola by 
the demand for its cotton and silk fabrics. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AGRICULTURE'. 

Aoeiculture supports about 380,000 persons or a little more 
than one-half of the population 

The chief husbandmen are Kunbis, Malis, Thakurs, Kolis, Kon- 
kanis, Vanjdris, and Bhils. In the rural parts, all classes, except 
Marwar and Gujar Vanis, work in the fields. Only in large towns 
do craftsmen support themselves entirely by their crafts. Nhsik* 
husbandmen as a rule seem more intelligent and better off than 
those of other pfirts of the Deccan. They fully understand the value 
of irrigation, and, especially the Malis, grow the finest watered 
crops. 

In 1878-79, including alienated lands, the total number of 
holdings was 63,194 with au average area of 32§ acres. Of the 
whole number, 9537 were holdings of not more than five acres, 
6496 of from five to ten acres, 14,034 of from ten to twenty acres, 
26,867 of from twenty to fifty acres, 8987 of from fifty to 100 
acres, 2952 of from 100 to 200 acres, 201 of from 200 to 300 acres, 
ninety-four of from 300 to 400 acres, seventeen of from 400 to 500 
acres, eight of from 500 to 750 acres, and one of from 750 to 1000 
acres. More than a hundred acres is considered a large, from fifty 
to a hundred a middle sized, and less than forty a small holding. 

Of an area of 5395 square miles surveyed in detail, 180 are the 
lands of alienated villages. The rest, according to the revenue 
survey returns, contains 2,401,128 acres or 71*96 per cent of arable 
land ; 324,443 or 9’72 per cent of unarable ; 336,979 or 1010 
per cent of grass ; 162,238 or 4*86 per cent of forest reserves j ® 
and 112,170 or 3 34 per cent of village sites, roads, river beds, 
and hills. From the 2,401,128 acres of arable land, 163,886 or 
6*8 per cent have to be taken on account of alienated lands in 
Government villages. Of the balance of 2,237,742 acres, the actual 
area of arable Govenment land, 1,892,908 or 85*04 per cent were 
under tillage in 1879-80. Of these, 1,844,165 acres or 97*4 per 
cent were dry crop, and 48,743 acres or 2*6 per cent wete cratered 
garden land. 


•fft ft 

^ Materials for the greater part of this chapter have been supplied by Mr. KdahinAth 
Mabddev Thatte, Deputy Collector, and Mr. H. R. Cooke* C. S. 

3 The actual total 879,908 includes adult males 126,991 ; their wives, acAordihg 
to the ordinary proportion of men to women, 119,911 ; and their children, 188, OOK 
In the census statements a large number of the women and children am 
under Miscellaneoua 

* The forest area has UMy been increased to 1163 squers miles, and, as atpnMi«nt 
- proposed, it will finally include sbout 1018 square miles or about l,0^‘88(l aeM»‘; ; 
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According to the 1879-80 returns the farm stock amounted 
to 58,875 ploughs, 24,450 carts, 1 73,443 bullocks, 151,626 cows, 
49,171 buffaloes, 11,392 horses, 3650 asses, and 175,541 sheep 
and goats. On an average there are about two pairs of bullocks for 
every forty acres of amble land. 

In 1879-80, of 1,892,908 acres, the whole are under tillage, 293,371 
acres or 15*49 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 
remaining 1,599,537 acres, 12,088 were twice cropped. Of the 
1,611,625 acres under tillage. Grain Crops occupied 1,223,329 acres 
or 75*9 per cent, 699,318 of them under hdjn, Penicillaria spicata; 
104,133 under jvdri, Sorghum vulgare ; 191,191 under wheat, ffahu, 
Triticum SBstivurn ; 13,584 under Eleusine coracana ; 50,840 

under uari and sdva, Panicum miliare and miliaceum; 40,570 under 
rice, bkdt, Oryza sativa ; 1658 under maize, makka, Zea mays ; and 
2765 under other grains of -which details are not given. Pulses 
occupied 167,376 acres or 10*38 per cent, 65,377 of them under gram, 
'harhhara, Cicer arietinuni ; 42,484 under kidith, Dolichos biflorus; 
36,781 under Phaseolusinungo ; 8188 underZ^r, Cajanus indicus ; 
7830 under lentils, mnsur, Ervum lens ; 2929 under peas, vdtdna, 
Pisum sativum ; 520 under mug, Phaseolus radiatus ; and 3267 
under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 183,845 acres or 11*40 per 
cent, 53,958 of them under gingelly seed, til, Sesamum indicum; 
10,834 under linseed, ahhi, Linutn usitatissimum ; and 119,053 under 
khurdsni, Verbesina sativa; safflower, kardai, Carthamus tinctorius; 
groundnut, hhuimug, Arachis hypogaea; and other oilseeds. Fibres 
occupied 13,147 acres or 0*81 per cent, 11,184 of them under cotton, 
Jedpua, Gossypium herbaceum ; 259 under Bombay hemp, aan or tag, 
Crotalaria juncea; and 1704 under brown hemp, amhddi. Hibiscus 
cannabinus. Miscellaneous Crops occupied 23,928 acres or 1*48 
per cent, 7749 of them under sugarcane, im, Saccliarum officinarum ; 
7325 under chillies, viirchi, Capsicum frutescons ; 1 441 under 
tobacco, tamhdkhuj Nicotiitua tabacum ; and the remaining 7413 
under various vegetables and fruits. 

The arable land is of two classes, hill or ddngi, lying below 
or near the Sahyadris in the western snb-divisions of Igatpuri, 
Nasik, Point, Dindori, Kalvan, and B%lan ; and plain or deshd, lying 
on the table-land further east. Hill lauds are poor, and, unless, which 
is seldom the case, they are freely manured, they cannot yield yearly 
crops. Except rice lands, after two or three ycars^ cropping, they 
have to be left fallow for four or five years. As they wholly depend 
on rain for moisture they yield no watered or garden crops. The 
Boil does not admit of deep ploughing, the cattle and tools are feeble, 
the onttpm is small, and the people, as a rule, are badly ofE. Part of 
this land, on hill slopes where no field tools can be used and whei*e 
the sqjl is very shallow, is entirely tilled under the wood-ash, dalhi, 
system. Except the hilly parts, the soil of the open country 
is nearly all black and is fairly rich, though ^od soil of a lighter 
colour is found in some places. Part of it, having the advantage of 
watereourtos and wells, is watered, and the rest is used for rain and 
cold-weather dry crops. Yearly crops are grown and fallows are 
Bsldom, panted. In hilly and rocky places, as well as in 6n;t6nsive 
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flat tracts of gravelly soil, the land is poor, and the outturn, especially 
in the case of rice lands, is much smaller than among the western 
hills. 

There are four kinds of soil : black kali, red maly red and black 
kordl, and light brown hnrad. .Plxcept in tho uplands where some 
of it is poor, black soil, found mostly in the plain country near the 
beds of rivers, is often deep and very rich and yields excellent cold 
weather crops of wheat and gram. Rod soil, which is stiffer and 
shallower, is found chiolly on hill slopes or ])lat(^aiis, and yields good 
rainy season crops. Red and black, kordl, is found occasionally in 
hilly tracts, and yields gram, lentils, and other cold weather crops. 
Light brown, harad, the lighle.st of all, found on waving and hilly 
lands, is often strewn with boulders and mixed with lime nodules. 
It never gives more than alight crop, and yields nothing at all when 
the rainfall is S(!anty. 

Rainy season crops, the millets and several of tho pulses, are ^ 
grown ill poor reddish iifilands, .and, somolimes for chaiigo, in rich 
black-soil fields. The pulses am growni singly or mixed witli otlier 
crops. Except safflower or kardal whidi is grown in red land, wheat, 
gram, and other cold weaflier crops are generally grown either in tlie 
richer or in the lighter lilack sdls. Early crops rerpiire tho ground 
to bo well soak(‘d with rain before they are sown in June; they want 
showers at intervals wliile they are growing, and again in September 
when they are ripening. Oold weather ero])s am sown after the 
October rains am over, and recjuire some showers in Deeombor, 
A well-timed Fall of twenty-five inches is suflieient, but miseasonablo 
heavy rain often does niueii harm. 

The field tools are: the ])long]i, 'udofjar, j)iado r)f wood and fitted 
w’itli a steel share /dtdl ; the lioi', vakfuu\ a liori/.ontal iron blade frorn 
three to four ieet long tixed bi'tween two wooden uprights at tho 
ends of a. log of wood; the raki?, ddfo, with wooden teeth; the 
sealjiing knife, kfiurj)e, us(‘d for weeding tlu^ ground after it is 
plonglu'd ; the cI<kI - crusher, jdtali oi* khnuji, a woodtui board 
tw^enty leet long and two feet Inoad, used for smoothing and 
levelling tlie ground ; the drill, pdldiar, used fur sowing millet and 
some otfier early crops, in paralli‘1 liiu's ; the inofjhad, aiiotlior 
drill with two or threi? tubes instead of four, iis(m1 for sowing wheat, 
gram, and some other late crops, or added to the pdb'har when a 
mixed crop is to be raised; tlie rdkija, like tlic^ vakhar but with a 
longer blade, used to smooth the surfai^e and coV(*rthc sei'd; and the 
small hoe, kiilpe, with several ^F-sliaped iron shares. Besides these, 
the husbandman generally owjis a pair of carts gddds, hand-hoes 
kudals, spades XHivdda, sickles dlds, billhooks koyids, large knives 
suris, iron crowbars inihdrs, and an axe kurhdd. 

In hilly lands fit only for wood-ash tillage tho plough is not used; 
the .surface is slightly loosened by the hand-hoo. The rest of tho hill 
lands arc worked by a plough lighter than that used in tho plains. 
To bring a piece of waste plain land under tillage it is first broken by 
a heavy plough drawn by four bullocks. After tho rains are over, it 
is ploughed four times from end to end so as thoroughly to uproot tho 
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weeds, ^ which soon die when exposed to the siin and wind. When 
the first showers of the next rainy season have softened the clods, 
the land is again ploughed once or twice and weeded by the hoe, once 
along and once across the furrows, the second weeding being called 
dhdlne. The clod-crusher, is afterwards dragged over the 

field to smooth and level its surface. 

In hill lands, whether the field is sloping or flat, the seed is sown 
broadcast and thick on a small plot of burnt ground, and the surface 
is loosened by an iron-tipped wooden hoe. When the thick sown 
seedlings are about a Foot high, they are planted in irregular rows 
in patches of prepared land. 

Plain country sowing diflers greatly from hill sowing. In the 
plains both for the early and late crops, seed is sown in regular 
rows by tlic drill pdhluir. Tins drill has a wooden cup chddc, at 
the top, with a numl)er of diverging holes into which the upper ends 
of hollow bamboo tubes are fixed, the lower end of each bamboo 
' being set in a wooden bill that stands out from a wooden bar and 
is armed with a Riiiall \\'on tongue that furrows the ground. When 
at work, the driven* keeps fis'ding the eiip from a bag of grain hung 
to the maclnne, and the seed passes through the bamboo tubes into 
the small furrows cut by the iron toiigu(‘s. The number of bills and 
tubes varies according to the S(.‘ed. ()ii tlie side next the sower each 
pipe has small holes which show if there is anything in the way 
of the seed. 1 o covei* t he seed a smoother rdkya, oi* a thorn harrow, 
is drawn over the ground. h\)v gram and safflower which are grown 
only in small <juan1 it ies, the drill is not used. The seed is sown by the 
hand in furrows niadt; by a light plough and covered by a smoother, 
or by a scalping knife. 

JiTigaiion, both from wi'lls and from channels dependent on local 
rainfall, extends over more than •17,000 acres. It is pretty general 
throughout the plains especially in Baglan, Hinnar, Nasik, Chandor, 
and Niphad. Tlio cost tor each acre vari(*s according to cii’cumstauces 
from 2.V. to CIO (Re.l-lls. 100). In llaglan it ranges from £0 to £7 
10^. (Rs.()0-Ks. 75) the acre of sugarcane, and the produce in a year 
of cheap prices varies from £15 to £20 (Hs. 1 50-Rs.2()0). The chief 
watered crops arc sugarcane, rice, wheat, millet, gram, udid, lentils, 
groundnuts, chill ii's, grapes, guavas, plantains, and vi'getables. 
1’he waiter channels belong either to small or to large works. The 
small works, mostly nnd('r the Collector and managed by the people, 
arc 900 weirs, handhards^ on the (xodavari’s and Tapti's tributaries j 
274 of them are permanent and the rest are renewed every year; they 
water an area of about 37,000 acros. Most of these weirs were made 
by the villagers from fifty to 150 years ago. Some wore built by 
private persons to whom rent-free lands w'ero given in rew'ard for 
their public spirit. Water rates on old irrigation w*orks, estimated at 
the rate of not more than £l (Us. 10) an aero and consolidated with 
the land revenue, are paid whether the laud is cropped or not. 
Government generally carry out petty repairs on these works at 
their own cost, but in some places the people have to pay for repairs. 

* The chief wveds arc ktnicla and harydli ; the ktimia, from the de|)th to which it 
^emls its roots, is most hard to get rid of. 
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In most villages where there are canals, there is, under the headman, 
an hereditary officer called a channel-keeper, or pdtkari, who regulates 
the supply of water. Near new works the irrigated area is assessed 
every year at the rate of from 2^. (Re. 1) an acre for monsoon dry- 
crops to 165. (Rs. 8) for perennial crops. These rates apply to 
irrigation by flow ; only half as much is charged when the water has 
to be lifted. Well irrigation, though not separately assessed, is 
estimated to cost from 2.s. to 65. (Re. l-Rs.3) and sometimes as 
much as 16s. (Rs. 8) an .acre. 

The large works,^ which are under the Public Works Department, 
are the P^lkhod canal in Dindori and Miphad an entirely new 
scheme, the Vadali canal in Niphad an old scheme improved and 
enlarged, and the Ojhar Tarabat canal also an old work in Dindori 
and Niphcld. The Palkhcd canal is supplied from tho Kadva river. 
The weir and head works are of rubble masonry. The weir, which is 
twenty feet high at the centre and 800 feet long, is built on a rocky 
barrier in the nver about twenty miles above its meeting with tho • 
Godavari. The canal, which is eleven miles long, lies on the 
right bank, and, with ten miles of side channels, commands an arable 
area of about 20,000 acres in nineteen Dindori and Niphad villages. 
The work was begun in 1868, but, on account of two accidents due 
to excessive floods, it was not opened till 1873-74. The total cost 
was £14,872 (Rs. 1,48,720). Tho discharging capacity at tho head 
is sixty-ihreo cubic feet a second. ^J'he river has a largo and never 
failing supply for six months, and needs only to be aided during 
the other six months by storage to make the canal very popular, and, 
when tlie Vilghad reservoir, partly built as a relief work in 1878, is 
ready for use, irrigation will no doubt r.apidly spread. 

The Vadali cannl, an old work improved and enlarged, is also 
supplied from the Kddva river. Tho weir, 620 feet long and eleven 
high Jit the centre, is built on a rocky barrier near the village of 
Vadali, twelve miles below tho ^vcir of the Palklied canal. The 
length of the old canal was 3J miles and tlie area irrigated 318 
acres. The improvements, begun in 1866 and finished in 1868, 
included the raising of the weir ne.arly one foot, the widening of the 
canal at the liead to carry nineteen feet a second, and its extension 
to a total length of miles, commanding an arable area of 1702 
acres. Though it is more than enough during tho rainy and cold 
seasons, the water supply fails during the hot months. The total 
cost was £2000 (Rs, 20,000), 

The Ojhar, Tambat canal, which was opened in 1873, is also an 
old work improved and extended. It is supplied from the Banganga, 
a tributary of the Godavari, and from the waste water of the 
P41khed canal. Tho weir is 258 feet long and twenty-three feet high, 
and the canal, which is on tho right bank of the river, is two mnes 
long and commands an area of 1405 acres. On this work £583 
125. (Rs. 5836) were spent by His Highness Holkar, and £192 
(Rs. 1920) by tho British Government to whom it was handed over 
in connection with certain territorial transfers. 


' The details of the large Irrigation Works have been supplied by Mr. J. D. Ferguson^ 
C.E., Executive Engineer for Irrigation, N&sik. 
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Besides these, tbeVdgbad andKhirdi reservoirs were begun in 18T8 
as famine relief works. The V^ghad reservoir, eighteen miles north of 
Nfisik, is in progress, but the Khirdi reservoir, eight miles from 
Yeola, has been stopped for want of funds. The Vaghad reservoir is 
designed to store rain water for the canals below. When the work is 
finished, it will consist of an earth dam, across the Kolvan river, 4160 
feet long and ninety feet high at the centre. The dam will impound 
625 million cubic feet of water within an area of 800 acres. Water, 
when required, will be let out by a masonry culvert and will flow 
along the channel of tlie river to the Palkhcd, Vadjili, and Ojliar 
Tarabat canals to aid their supply. The work will cost about £22,750 
(Rs. 2,27,500), and, by a further expenditure of about the same 
amount, can bo made of iAvico its present capacity. 'J'lie design of 
the Khirdi reservoir is to build an earthen dam, 2 165 feet long and 
forty-one feet high, across the Narindi river, and to cut an open 
channel ttm miles long leading to a reservoir close to Yeola and 
•watering the hands on its way. The estimated cost is about £13,310 
(Rs. 1,33,100). 

The Godavari project has long boon under the consideration 
of Government, and is now likely to bo matured as a scheme 
for irrigation on the right bank of the river from Nandur- 
Madhraeslivar to Rahata in the Ahmodnagar sub-division of Nevasa. 
The weir will be of masonry, half a mile long and thirty feet high 
on a rocky barrier in the liver bed, and the canal, which will be a 
hundred miles long, will jirotect an area of about 140,000 acres 
almost wholly in that part of the Deccan, wdiicli is specially liable to 
suffer from drought. Exclusive of storage works, the lowest probable 
cost will be at the rate of £1 (Rs. 10) the protected acre. 

Besides 5334 wells used for drinking, about 12,307 wells are used 
for watering the laud, and their number is yearly increasing. 
Of the whole number, about 1180 are wdth, and 11,200 without, 
steps. A good w’dl waters from two to four acres and costs from 
£50 to £100 (Rs.'500-Rs. 1000). The depth of water varies from 
six to thirty-two and avcragcjs nineteen feet. Besides the large 
reservoirs mentioned above, there are about 140 small village 
reservoirs and ponds. 

The commonest manure is cattle dung mixeil with house 
sweepings. The people store it in pits outside the villages, and, 
when it is seasoned, cart it to the fields. As much as forty 
cartloads are required for an acre of garden land. Every husband- 
man owns a number of cattle and can command a certain quantity of 
this manure. But the supply is always short and is usually eked 
out by gathering rubbish, burning it on the field, and ploughing in 
the ashes. For sugarcane and other rich crops hemp is sown, and, 
when the plants are two or three feet high, the land is ploughed 
and flooded, and the hemp, left for about twenty days, rots and 
forms an excellent manure. Rice roots are also a very useful 
fertiliser. To enrich the land by sheep droppings, shepherds are 
encouraged to graze their flocks in the fields when fallow, the 
occupants in some places pa^gas much as 45. (Rs. 2) the hundred 
bheepfor a single night. Though villagers shudder at the idM, 
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poudrettej or sonlchat, is much used in and round N6sik. It is 
prepared by the Nasik municipality, and fetches a higher price 
than other manures, being sold at the rate of 6d, (4 annas) a cartload. 
As it is strong and hot, it is used only where there is a good supply of 
water. Manure is used universally for watered crops, sometimes, 
especially in the case of sheep droppings, for early dry crops when 
the manure gets soaked in by the early rains, but never for cold 
weather crops. 

When two or three inches high the crop requires weeding. 
There are two modes of weeding, one by a sickle, or Ixhurpe, which is 

f enerally practised in hill lands, and the other by a small hoe, or 
ulpe, with two or three shares drawn by two muzzled bullocks. As 
the hoe moves, the shares weed the space between two rows of crop 
which pass untouched between them. This is done two or throe 
times over. The uprooted weeds are gathered and thrown away or 
left to rot on the spot. Besides lessening the drain on the soil, 
weeding loosens the c^arth and enables it to take in and keep more 
moisture. The crop roots have free scope and the plants grow 
vigorously. Without weeding the surface of the earth becomes hard 
and crusted, and the water, failing to soak in, washes away particles of 
soil. The early or rainy season crops are weeded two or three times. 
Cold weather crops seldom want weeding as the ground is both too 
carefully cleaned and too dry to yield any large supply of weeds. 

There is considerable differonco in tlic reaping, or saunganif of 
the various crops. When ndgli is wanted for immediate use, the 
heads are first cut and the stalks afterwards ; but as a rule the heads 
and stalks are cut together. After it is cut, the ndgli is left to dry 
for two days and then stacked in the field till the end of December. 
Of vari and swva the ears only are picked, and the stalks are left 
in the field as they are not fit fur fodder. In tho caso of jvdri the 
oars are gathered first and the stalks, /aulhi, cut afterwards. Of 
millet, rice, and watered wheat, the stalks are cut with tho cars on, 
tied in small bundles, left to dry for two days in the field, and 
carried to the thrashing Hour where they are stacked for several 
months, the best-looking cars being set apart in a separate bundle or 
in a stack for next yearns seed. Before they are thrashed, the millet 
heads are separated from the stalks, sarmad, Un watered wheat 

and gram arc pulled out by tho root, stacked for a tiino in the field, 

and taken to the thrashing floor when the other crops are ready. 

Grain is thrashed either in the field or in some place outside tho 
village. The thrashing floors or kliale, is prepared with much care, 
soaked with water, trampled by bullocks till it grows hard, and 
twice or thrice smeared with cow dung. When the floor is ready, 
in some places the heads, in other places as in Malegaon and Bdgl&n 
where fodder is plentiful, the stalks and heads, are strewn some 
inches deep. On these, round a central post, three or four muzzled 
bullocks tread till all the grain is crushed out of the heads. Where 
the quantity is too small to make it worth while to use bullocks, 
the grain is beaten out by a rod or flail. On account of its thorns , 
safi9ower is seldom taken to the thrashing floor ; it is beaten with 
rods in the field or on some rock close to the field. 
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Winnowing is the next process after thrashing. On a breezy day, Chapter llT. 
the winnower stands in the thrashing floor, on a high wooden benoh, Aaricnitttr® 
tiva, and one or two workmen keep handing him basketfuls of chaff 
and grain. These he skilfully pours out so that the chaff is blown Winnowing, 
away and the grain falls in a heap. Part of the chaff is gathered 
and used for fodder, and the grain is taken to the husbandman’s 
house. 


, To refresh the soil both fallows and changes of crop are made use 
of, the practice varying according to the place and soil. After 
every two or three years o£ cropping, hill lands require four or five 
years of rest. The succession of crops varies according to the crop, 
the soil, and the manure. Low-lying lands need no change, and, 
in a few special tracts, rich black soils yield wheat for several 
years together. In such lands when the outturn begins to fall, 
wheat is replaced by gram for the first year, millet for the second 
■and safflower or inr for the thii*d. In the fourth year Indian millet 
is sometimes grown, but, as a rule, wheat follows the safflower or 
i?i}\ The poorer hill lands are sown with nd^lt in the first year, 
with vrrri or sdra in the second, and, where level enough, with 
TchnraHni in the third. Khumsni also takes the place of vari or sdva 
as a second year crop, and is sometimes mixed with nd(ili^ vari, 
or adva. The better sorts of hill land are sown the first year 
with ndgli or khurdsni, the second with vnrl, adva, or udid, and the 
third with khurdam or tidld. When waste plain land is brought 
under tillage, if the soil is poor and reddish the first crop is 
khurdsni, if it is red- black the first crop is safflower, and if it is rich 
black the first crop is gram. These plants tone down the harshness 
of the soil, and the oxalic acid that drops from the gram leaves kills 
weeds and grass. In light plain lands the usual order of crops is : 
in the first year, klummii, kardai or ndyli, and, where possible, a 
small quantity of jvdri ; in the second year, hdjri mixed with hemp 
and hulga, Dolichos biflorus ] and in the third year one of the first 
yearns crops. In heavy soils, hdjri mixed with tur or other pulses, 
amhddi, hulga, udid, and rdla or sdva are sown in the first year ; 
wheat alone or mixed with kardai and gram or mustard seed in tho 
second and third years ; and one of the first year’s crops or gram in 
the fourth year. In NAndgaon and Yeola, hdjri and til take tho 

place of khurdsni and ndgli. In good soils, when the season allows 
it, a second crop of gram, lentils, peas, or safflower, is raised after 
hdjri, vdid, and rdla. In garden lands no regular order is kept. 
An early crop of hdjri, udgli, udid, or rice, is ioWowed "by a late 
crop of wheat, gram, lentils, and methi, Trigonella icenumgreecnm, 
OP some other vegetable. Sugarcane greatly exhausts the soil, and 
two to three years should pass before it is again planted in the 
same land. Between the first and second sugarcane plantings the 
intermediate crops are carrots, onions or garlic, rice, kondya or hot 
weather jvdri, hdjri, wheat, gram, and groundnut. Kondya jvari, 
which is ^own chiefly for fodder, is sown in March and reaped in 
June or July. 

The hill wood-ash or dalM tillage, to which reference has already 
been made, is of sufficieht oonsequ^ce to call tor a detailed 
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description. This kind of cultivation is a necessity where there is a 
shallow light soil and a heavy but short rainfall. In December and 
January^ a brushwood-covered plot of land is chosen and its 
bushes and grass, and sometimes branches from the neighbouring 
trees, are cut and stacked. In April or May when the loppings, 
rdb, are thoroughly dry they are spread on the plot of land and set 
on fire. First the shrubs and tree branches are laid, then a layer of 
grass, and, to prevent the fire from spreading into the neighbouring 
brushwood, the whole is pressed down by a light layer of earth and 
lumps of cowdung. About the middle of May, in the Rohini 
Nahshatra when i-aiu begins in the hills, the burnt plot is cleared and 
sown, the first year with niujli, and the second year with vari or sdva. 
The seed is skilfully scattered and the ground loosened with the 
sickle or Jehurpe. At the same time the rest of the clearing is loosened 
and weeded. The plants must be forced on or they wither. When 
five or six inches high the seedlings are pulled out and thrown 
singly in irregular rows four to six inches apart on the unbumt 
part of the clearing, each plant sloping upwards so as to be supported 
by the earth immediately above it. In two or three days the roots 
strike, and in a week or two the stalks have stiffened and the plants 
begin to stand upright. A few seedlings ai ‘0 loft on the burnt 
patch, but they yield loss than those that arc planted out. Before it 
ripens the crop is twice weeded with the sickle or khurpe. 

The following arc some details of the culture of the chief crops. 
Millet, hdjri, Periicillaria spicata, with, in 1879-80, a tillage area of 
699,318 acres, is the people s staple food. It is grown in red or mal 
lands mixed with tar, being sown in June and reaped in an ordinary 
season towards the end of >September. If it is in garden land or 
if there is want of rain it is watered from a well or a channel, pdf. 
Millet stalks, sarmad, are used as fodder. They arc cut with the 
ears on, and, after drying in the field for two days, are taken to the 
thrashing floor and stored for several months. Before thrashing, 
except in Baglan and Malegaon whore thoro is plenty of fodder, the 
heads are cut off and separately trodden under bullocks^ feet. 

Wheat, galiu, Triticum aestivum, with, in 1879-80, a tillage area 
of 191,191 acres, comes next in importance. It is grown in all 
sub-divisions, and is either a dry or a watered cold-weather crop. 
Wheat is of five kinds, hajishi or haJcM, ddiidkhdni, kdthe, hodke, and 
hhaple also called kkavdc or jade. Of these hanshi is a watered crop, 
ddudkhdni, kdthe, and bodke are dry crops, and khaple is both dry 
and watered. Banshi, also called hdhmani, a yellowish wheat the 
favourite kind in garden land, is soft, large or middle sized, ^ and 
black bearded. Next to it comes ddiidkhdni wheat which is yellow. 
Kdthe, bodke or tho beardless, and hhaple are hard, reddish and 
small grained. Khaph is as good as damlMant, but wants much 
clarified butter when it is used as food. Pole, a local variety of 
over-watered ddvdkhdni, is soft yellow and small grained, and is 
generally chosen as a second crop. It grows only on sandy and 
poor sqila Land set apart for wheat is ploughed after the previbha 
crop is over, and two or three months later it is harrowed. After 
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the first rain it is twice ploughed along and across^ and immediately 
before sowing is again ploughed and harrowed. In this way 
the land is carefully prepared and the weed roots picked out. 
Wheat is sown from September to November and reaped from 
January to April. From twenty-four to eighty pounds of seed arc 
required to sow an acre. Except as a dry cold-weather crop it is 
always manured. In December wheat is sometimes attacked 
by a mildew which shrivels the grain. When ripe the plants^ 
except in watered lands whore thoir hold is firmer, are pulled out 
by the roots, bound into large sheaves, carried on carts to the- 
thrashing floor, and trodden under bullocks^ feet. The average acre 
outturn is about 360 pounds in dry, and 780 pounds in garden 
lands. The produce is more than enough for the local demand. 
Except on feast days, when even the poor use it, wheat is not much 
eaten in the villages except by Musalmans and Brahmans. It is 
generally prepared with clarified butter, and sometimes with 
molasses or sugar. The imports, mostly brought to the railway to 
be forwarded, are from the Nizamis territory, Malwa, Berar, and 
Ahmednagar. The export is almost entirely to Bombay. 

Indian millet, jvdri, Sorghum vulgare, had, in 1879-80, a tillago 
area of 104,133 acres. After carefully preparing the land, jvdri is 
sown at the end of the rains (October), and reaped at the close of 
the cold weather (March). The oars are first gathered and the 
stalks, kadhi, afterwards cut. Immediately after the harvest the 
grain is trodden out by bullocks. The stalks are a valuable fodder. 

Nagli, Blousine coracana, with, in 1879-80, a tillago area of 
13,864 acres, and van and sdvaj Panicum miliaro and miliaceum,. 
with 50,840 acres, are grown in hill Iand.s, sometimes under the 
wood-ash, dalhi, system. The seed is sown in burnt bods in the 
latter part of May, the seedlings are planted out in June or July, 
and the crop is reaped in October. The ears, except those of nagli 
which are sometimes cut with the stalks, are picked separately,, 
and thrashed by beating them with a rod, or trampling them under 
bullocks* hoofs. These grains form the staple food of the poorer 
people near the Sahyddris, but are seldom used by the richer classes. 

Bice, bhdt^ Oryza sativa, with, in 1879-80, a tillago area of 
40,570 acres, is grown in tho better sorts of dark hill land, 
and in plain garden lands. In hill lands tho seedlings are raised 
on a sloping plot of burnt ground outside tho field. Tho seed is 
sown broadcast in the plot, and the surface lightly ploughed so 
as to cover the seed. Fields which receive a sure supply of water 
yield rice eveiy year. In plain garden lands, where it is not easy 
to bum a plot of ground as a seedling nursery, the seed is soaked 
in water, and, as soon as it begins 'to sprout, is sown broadcast either 
over the whole field or in a plot set apart as a seedling bed. 
Meanwhile, when rain has fallen, the whole field is ploughed four 
or five times in different directions, fiooded with water, and once 
more ploughed so as to reduce the soil to fine mud. The deeper 
the -mud the better are the prospects of the crop. Alter filt^n 
days the seedlings are set out iu bunches of fife to eiglit 
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plants. Water is always allowed to gather in the field till the ears 
aro out, or rather till they begin to ripen. A scarcity of water 
spoils the crop as tho soil cracks and lays bare the roots. No weeding 
is wanted. Irrigated rice crops ai*e always late, not ripening till 
November or December. Rice is reaped with the straw, which, when 
the heads have been thrashed, serves as fodder. Rice is used daily 
by the well-to-do and by others on festive occasions. It is sometimes 
sent in small quantities to Ahmoduagar. 

Gram, harhhara, Cicor arietiniini, had, in 1879-80, a tillage area 
of 65,377 acres. For gram the land is carefully prepared and well 
weeded. It is sown from the beginning of October to the end of 
November, and is reaped in March. As already noticed, it is some- 
times grown on now land, as tlie oxalic acid from its leaves kills the 
weeds. Gram is much esteemed as food both for men and for horses. 
Like other peas and beans gram is generally used in tho form of split 
pulse, ddly which is made by soaking the pea in water, and after 
letting it dry separating the halves by grinding. It is also eaten 
parched. The plants servo as fodder and as a vegetable. Gram is 
sent in small quantities to Rombay and other places. 

Cajan Pea, tnr, Cajanus indicus, had, in 1870-80, a tillage area 
of 8188 acres. Almost every one uses inr, Jt is sown in alternate 
lines with cotton or some other plant in Juno or J uly, and is reaped in 
September and October. It yields a superior yellow pulse, ddly only 
a little less valuable than gram. Tlie stalks are generally used 
as fuel by tho poor, and yield a charcoal which is much valued in 
making gunpowder. 

Black Gram, udidy Phaseolus mungo, had, in 1879-80, a tillage 
area of 36,781 acres. The plant is used as food for cattle, and its 
pulse, though less valued as food for inon, is considered the most 
fattening grain for horned cattle, and bears about tho same market 
value as gram. Tho crop is never grown alone, but under some tall 
plant such as common millet. 

Peas, vdtdnay Pisum sativum, had, in 1879-80, a tillage area of 
2929 acres. The chopped stmw forms a most nourishing foddbr. 

Lentils, maswry Ervum lens, had, in 1879-80, a tillage area 
of 7830 acres, chiefly in the western sub-divisions. Lentils are sown 
in October and harvested in February, and are sent to Bombay in 
small quantities. 

Green Gram, mug, Phaseolus radiatus, had, in 1879-80, a tillage 
area of 520 acres. It is sparingly grown for its split pulse which is 
used in various ways. 

Sesame, til, Sosamum indicum, with, in 1879-80, a tillage area 
of 53,958 acres, is sown in Juno or July and reaped in October. It is 
grown almost entirely north of tho Sdtmalas. The oil is used both, 
for cooking and for burning. The cakes form an. excellent food for 
cattle. 

Linsej^d, cbhhi, Linum usitatissimum, with, in 1879-80, a tillage 
area of acres, is sown in October and reaped in January; It 
is sonf quantities to Bombay. 
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X3ottoii^ kapu8, QosBypium herbaceum, had, in 1879-80, a tillage 
area of only 11,184} acres. Besides indigenous, gdvrdni, cotton, 
both Hinganghat and acclimatised Dharwdr are grown, but only in 
Malegaon and in a few N&ndgaon villages. The seeds are used as food 
for cattle. The area under indigenous cotton has increased from 
2666 acres in 1875-76 to 5022 acres in 1878-79, while the area under 
exotic cotton has fallen from 8010 acres in 1875-76 to 1836 acres 
in 1878-79. The system of tillage is the same as in Khaudosh. 
Much is used locally, and the rest goes to Maninad whore there is 
a cotton press, and thence by rail to Bombay. The Maiimad press 
is chiefly fed by cotton from Khandesh. 

Tobacco, tamhdkhit, Nicotiana tabacura, with, in 1879-80, a tillage 
area of 1 4il acres, is raised all over the district in small quantities 
and of inferior size and quality. It is grown in all lauds but thrives 
best in whitish soil near village sites, or in light alluvial soil on the 
sloping banks of rivers and streams. It is sown broadcast in July in 
small plots, and the seedlings are set out in August or September 
when they are about three inches high. The crop is ready for cutting 
in January or even earlier. I^o strengthen the leaves the main shoots 
have to be nipped, and this destruction of life is one of the reasons 
why the area under tobacco is so small. No well-to-do Kunbi will 
grow it. The cultivation is generally entrusted to a Bhil or a Koli who 
gets half the produce for his labour. When the loaves are ripe they 
are nipped off and three or four of them are laid one over the other 
in the sun to dry. They are turned, from time to time, and after 
a fortnight sprinkled with water, sometimes mixed with the sap of 
mango-tree bark or the juice of a coarse grass called surad, and 
packed in underground pits, or, if the quantity be large, stacked 
closely in the open air for eight days. This heightens the colour 
of the leaf and improves its flavour. 

Sugarcane, Saccharum officinarum, with, in 1879-80, a tillage 
area of 7749 acres, is one of the most paying of watered crops, 
and very great care is taken in its growth. Pour kinds of sugar- 
cane are grown, white hhadya, striped hdngdya, black kdla or lambda, 
and jSCauritius called baso. The last is grown only to a very limited 
extent near Nasik and Devldli. The ground is ploughed from corner • 
to comer seven or eight times. Weeds, which are seldom found in 
watered lands, are carefully picked out as the ploughing goes on. 
The clods are broken and levelled, and a good deal of manure is spread 
over and mixed with the earth either by hand or by a light rake, 
date. Furrows, six inches deep and about 1^ feet apart, are cut 
by a deep plough, divided into small beds, and watered. Sugarcane 
cuttings, about a foot long and three or four inches apart, are thrown 
into the furrows lengthwise, and pressed by the foot to drive them 
well into the ground. Planted in this way sugarcane is called 
pdvVya ue. It is most suited to a shallowish soil. In the case 
of the white or khad^a cane, the cuttings are thrown into the 
farrows without dividing the land into beds, and after levelling 
the furrows by a beam harrow, the plantation is frejalj.jrateTed. 
8ug .aroane mvn in this way. ia caUed nangrya 
ua being deeper set stands a scanty supply better 
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than tbe pavlya, and if regularly watered comes to greater 
perfection than the other. The cuttings are planted in January or 
February, and . more often in March, and begin to sprout after 
about fifteen or twenty days. Before it is five feet high the crop is 
twice or thrice carefully weeded. No further cleaning is wanted 
as weeds do not thrive under the shtxde of grown canes. Before 
the rains set in, when the crop is not more than three feet 
high, except the white variety which wants only about half as 
much water, the cane requires a weekly watering, and after the 
rains, a watering every twelve or fifteen days. The crop takes full 
eleven months to ripen, l^ho mill consists of two hdhhul rollers 
called husband and wife, navra nar/n, worked by two or four 
bullocks. A canc pipe joins the mill to the boiling pan which 

is under the charge of the owner of the cane or of some other 

trustworthy person, as the work of choosing the proper time at 
which to take the pan off the five requires much knowledge 
and care. As the fire must be kept burning fieirccly, hdhhul 
loppings are, as much as possible, used for fuel. Two men are 
required to feed the furnace, two to drive the bullocks and 
cut and supply the cane, one to feed the rollers, and one to 
see that the juice pipe runs freely. The sugar mills are the 

resort of all the village when work time is over, and the smooth 

floor in which the moulds for the hot juice are built is pleasantly 
lit by the glow of the fiiruaco. The white cane, khathja, though 
very hard and coarse for eating, yields the best molasses, and the 
crop requires less labour and care. It is found over almost the 
whole district. In Malegaon and part of Yeola, the striped hduydya 
cane is chiefly grown, but it is seldom pressed. Mauritius cano 
requires the greatest care as regards water and manure, and the 
molasses are generally inferior. Sugarcane pressing usually goes on 
during the niglits of the cold season, beginning with January. It 
employs a great number of hands. At the time of pressing, the 
owners never refuse cane or juice to any one, and crowds of 
beggars throng their fields. They even call passers-by to take 
some of their sugarcane and juice, believing that free-handfid gifta 
are rewarded by a plentiful outturn. 

Vines, drdksh, Vitis vinifera, of three kinds, ahdi, i)hdkdi or phdhiri 
and kdli, have for long been grown by Kunbis and Mdlis in Nasik and 
Chdndor. The vineyards are in rich garden lands carefully fenced. 
Cuttings are laid in September and sot out in April and May. The 
land is ploughed and made ready as for sugarcane. Parallel lines 
eight feet apart are drawn along and across. At the crossings, 
which are marked by small sticks, holes a foot and a half deep and 
a foot broad are dug, and filled with half a basket of well serened 
manure. The cuttings are then planted in the holes and watered 
every fourth day, until they sprout strongly. Then they are 
regularly watered every ten or twelve days, and given pondrette 
and other rich manure. The shoots are at first trained on dry 
sticks, and, after about four months, on forked pdng&ra, Erythrina 
indica, stakes three or four feet high and three to four inches 
thick. These take root readily and are often trimmed so as not 
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to grow too frooly. In the rains most of them are allowed to grow, 
so that the upper shoots may^supply the place of any stakes that die. 
When it reaches the fork, the top of the vine is loppod to force the 
stem to throw out side shoots. These side shoots, resting on the 
pdngdra branches, keep the heavy weight of the top shoots and the 
fruit from dragging the plant to the ground. Vines bear fruit from 
the second year, and, if properly cared for, go on yielding for 
more than a century. They are trimmed twice a year in Ghaitra 
(March- April) and Ashvin (September -October), and they bear 
fruit about four or five months after each trimming. The first 
crop, which comes in the rainy season, does not ripen. The grapes 
are sour and are sometimes used for pickles and jams, but are 
generally allowed to decay on the tree. In Phdlf/im (February - 
March) four or five months after the second trimming, the vines 
yield good sweet grapes and the loppings then made are used for 
now vineyards. Vines w'ero formerly largely grown in NAsik and 
at Satpur about four miles off, but about seven years ago they were 
attacked by a disease and most of the vineyards had to be destroyed. 
They also suffered considerably daring the recent years of scanty 
rainfall (1876-1877), but their cultivation is still carried on. 

Guavas, 'perxi, Psidiurn guava, are reared from seed and planted 
out when three or four years old. As they grow to a large size, the 
distance between the trees is greater than between vines. The 
guav'^a bears fruit from the second or third year after planting, and 
continues to yield for about six or seven years, when the tree is 
destroyed. 

Plantains, heJ, Musa paradisica, are grown from shoots. As soon 
as a bunch of plantains appears on the tree, only one shoot, styled 
the daughter, or hdr, is allowed to grow. When this has borne fruit, 
the plantation is generally destroyed, but occasionally a grand- 
daughter, ndty is allowed to grow. A plantain seldom remains in 
the ground for more than three and a half years. The land is 
afterwards used for chillies, groundnuts, and other light crops. 

Potatoes, batata, Solanum tuberosum, are grown to a small extent, 
as a garden crop, by Kunbis and Malis. They were introduced into 
the district about forty years ago by a European cultivator named 
Gmnt.^ The people, at first, objected to use them, but the feeling 
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1 Mr. Grant obtained from Government 154 acres (257 hiyhds) of land near Ndsik 
rent-free for five years. About fourteen cwt. of choice Nilgiri, Surat, and Mahdba- 
leshvar potatoes were sown. The cost of the seed was £22 (Rs. 220) and the cost of 
tillage amounted to £6 (Rs. 6). The crop was successful. About seven tons (201 
mans) the produce of three acres (five highds) was sold for £120 (Rs. 1200) ; part of the 
rest which was kept for seed, was distributed amoi^ the husbandmen who soon 
TOcame alive to the value of the crop. One Abkji Pdtil obtained from the Agri- 
Horticultural Society a prize of a cart and a pair of bullocks for the superior quality of 
lUB potatoes. In 1839 the potatoes grown ik Mr. Grant’s field were the largest of any 
that were produced in the Presidency. In addition to supplying local wants N4aik 
l^tatoes found their way to the M4legaon and Mhow cantonments. Besides intro- 
ducing potatoes Mr. Grant brought many grass seeds firom France^ Italy, and Malta; 
Indigo aud . Upper Georgian green-seeded cotton and Bombay treM and coffee 

plwts were also tried, but all failed. Mauritius sugarcane, peas, and Buro 
were _grown to considerable extent and the seeds distributed among i 
Boa# Ikey, Bw, 1880.of,18«, «9-95> W., 
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gradually wore off, and potatoes have now altogether taken the place 
of the local sweet variety, ratdlu. They are planted in the months 
of Chaitra, Vaishdkhj and Jesht (March- June), and ripen from 
August to October. To make it ready for potatoes, land does not 
want much care or trouble. The potatoes are cut into two or three 
pieces, each with some shoots, and are laid in furrows half a foot 
from each other, and covered with earth by means of a harrow. 
The crop is watered every eighth day and requires careful weeding 
and manuring. Tho ground near each plant is kept as loose as 
possible, to lot the roots grow freely. When ready (August- 
Octobor), the potatoes arc 2'>loughed and dug out. As they are not 
stored in pit< for any time, they do not last long, and are mostly 
used in the district, only a few being sent to Bombay. 

Groundnuts, hhniriuuj, Arachis hypogaea, are grown to a fair 
extent. It is a hardy and certain crop and J^ays well, the cost of 
tillage being small. After the land has been ploughed and smoothed, 
furrows are plouglied close together, and tho seed is dropped into 
them by the hand at intervals of about an fneh, and covered with 
earth by means of a harrow, 'riiis is done soon after the rains set 
in, and tho nuts want no watering till tho rains arc over. After- 
wards tliey are watered every fiftccmth day, until December wheu 
they begin to droop and are ready for dij>'ging. They should bo 
several times weeded, but want no manui*e. Women and children 
dig out the nuts. This is an easy find a popular work, as, while 
fhey can cat as much as they like, besides getting a good 
of nuts as wages. Bliils arc often seen wandering in gangs 
in search of jobs of this sort, armed with the heavy crowbars that 
are used in turning up the tangled roots. 

Bettd Leaf, pdy/. Piper betel, requires close ctirc and attention and 
grows only in specially selected tracts. A year before the young 
plants are ready, tho ground chosen as a betel leaf garden is 
surrounded with a thick hedge of milkbiisli, to which an outer 
fence of coarse grass matting is afterwards added. The ground is 
dug a foot or more deep and reduced to fine powder. In th^ land 
thus prepared, shevri, pungdra, and hadga seeds are sown in regirfar 
rows ch^so to each other to form supports to the betel vines. 
When the supports are four or five fc.et high, the garden is 
divided into beds three feet long by two broad, each with a water 
channel and a long trench. In tho trenches, about a foot and a half 
from each other, betel-vine cuttings are set and earth is heaped all 
round. For twenty-one days, tho cuttings are shaded from the sun 
by a covering of leaves and branches, and watered daily with well 
water. ^ For the first two months, the young shoots are trained on 
diw sticks, and then on the pdngdra and other living supports. 
After twelve months the top shoots of the creeper are drawn down 
the tree, twisted in circles, covered with earth, and the shoots 
again trained up the stem. This is done every year in April and 
May, when the garden is enriched by a layer of new earth, from six 
to eight inches deep. Owing to the change this causes in the lev^ 
of the bods and of the water channels, betel leaf gardens are always 
watered from wells and never from rivers or streams. The vino 
begins to yield eatable leaves after twelve months from the time of 
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planting, and continues to bear for twenty or thirty years. A. stunted 
shoot, nahhif gives the best leaves, soft, smooth, and full of taste, while 
those on a growing shoot, pharpatya, are coarse. Of halcshi and 
tamhdya, the two kinds of vines, tdmbdya yields a quicker return, and 
baJcshi a better and larger crop. The vines remain in the ground 
from fifteen to twenty years. The acre yield varies from £1 5 to 
£70 (Rs. 150-Rs. 700) a year. The betel leaves of the Siuiiar sub- 
division are considered the best, though, like those of V^adali in 
Chdndor^ they suffered severely during the drought of 187G-77. 
The owners of betel leaf gardens are generally Brahmans, l^ambolis, 
and others, who do not work with their own hands but employ work- 
men of the Mdli caste. Betel leaf is the most costly and troublesome 
crop in the district, and cannot be carried on without the aid of 
considerable capital. From £40 to £G0 (Rs. 400 -Rs. (100) are often 
spent on a betel loaf garden before it yields any return. 

Chillies, mirchiy Capsicum friitesccns, with, in 1879-80, a tillage 
area of 7325 acres, is the most import»ant crop grown in garden lands. 

It is planted in July find gathered in January. It docs not want 
manure, but requires watering after the rains are over. 

There is much irrigated land near Nasik where all sorts of 
vegetables are raised. Cattle dung and poudrette are freely used 
as manure. Since the opening of the railway most of the produce is 
sent to Bombay. 

Ears of wheat smitten, the people say, by the east wind, grow 
red, shrivollod, and liglit, and the grains in millet heads, 
attacked with mildew, turn into black powder. Those blights are 
never so general as to affect the harvest, and no precautions are taken 
against thorn. Frosts often damage garden produce, killing rows 
of vines, and fields of chillies, groundnuts, egg plants, and other 
vegetables. Pulses are sometimes attacked by caterpillars. Locusts, 
it is said, never appeared between 1805 and the autumn of 1878, 
when parts of Sinnar and Igatpuri were attacked by swarms of 
these insects. 

The great Durgddevi famine, which lasted from 1396 to 1407, is 
said to have caused as raucli ruin in Ndsik as in the southern parts 
of the Deccan. Some memory of tho Damajipant famine in 1460, and 
notices of the famines iu 1520 and 1629 also remain. But the oldest 
famine of which any details have been traced is that of 1791-92. 
This is the severest famine of whicli any local record remains. Liberal 
revenue remissions were granted by tbe Peshwa, the exportation of 
^ain was forbidden, and its price was regulated. Rice was brought 
in large quantities from Bengal by private traders. In October, 
rain fdl abundantly, and the late crop which throve well lielped to 
cheapen grain and relieve distress. 

In 1802, the rains were favourable, and the crops promised well. 
But Yaahvantrdv Holkar, crossing Mdlegaon and Chdndor with a 
large army on his way to Poona, plundered all the villages 
and destroyed the stan^ng crops. The Pendhdris, under their 
leaders Muka and Hiru, completed the work of destructioii. 

In conseqnence there was an utter want of food, and grain rose 
B23-U 
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to li pounds the rupee. The famine lasted for a year, and 
was at its height from April to August 1804. Large numbers 
moved to Gujar^lt. Of those who remained, it was estimated that, 
over the whole district, from 7000 to 10,000 died, and many of the 
survivors lived on vegetables, milk curds, and hudbud, goddmbej 
sole, knldu, and other dried gi*ass seeds, and such wild fruits as 
umhar aud hliokar, Cow^s, bulTalo's, and even human flesh is said 
to have been eaten. I'ho Peshwa's government imported grain 
from the coast and freely remitted tho revenue. Private charity was 
active, and merchants distributed dishes of grain and cooked 
food. Still large numbers of lives were lost, aud some villages 
then left desolalo have ever since rermiincd waste. After two or 
three years prices fell to their former level and the people came 
back and resettled many villages. 

in 1824, failure of rain raised ndgli to twenty-eight pounds the 
rupee. Large quantities of grain were imported, and revenue was 
freely remitted. After five or six months good rain fell, and the 
distress passed away, 'riiere was no large number of deaths. 

In 188^5, there was a small and temporary scarcity, and in 1845 
a failure of rain which caused a five or six months^ famine, and a 
loss estimated at 1000 lives. In 1854, there was groat scarcity in 
Peint ; grain rose to twenty-four pounds the rupee, and about 500 
persons arc said to have died. 

Between 1860 and 1 862, the increased growth of cotton reduced the 
area under cereals aud raised the price of grain ; this, combined in 
1863 with a had harvest, forced prices to a famine level. During 
these years, Indian millet varied from fifty-two to thirty-two pounds 
and averaged forty-four pounds. In 1 86)0 a failure of crops raised 
millet prices to twenty-seven pounds, and again in 1871 from thirty- 
three to tliirty pounds. 

The irregular rainfall of 1876 led to failure of the early crops 
and distress over about one-fourtli of tho district.^ Though at one 
time very great, the tlistress in Niisik never rose to famine. Tho 
south and soiith-^vest suffered most. The crops, in two sub-divisions, 
Sinnar and Yeola, almost utterly failed ; in one, Niphfld, they were 
poor ; and in the other sub-divisions thoy ranged from middling to 
fair. Besides tljo failure of the early harvest, there was very little 
rain in September and October and few cold- weather crops were 
sown. With millet-^ at twenty-six instead of forty-seven pounds 
and little field work, tho poorer classes fell into distress. About 
the middle of September the need for Government help became so 
great that relief works had to be opened. In November distress 
increased, graindealers hold back their stores, and prices rose. 
This artificial forcing of prices did not last long. Importation soon 
set in and prices fell. In the hot months grain again became 
dearer and distress increased. A favourable opening of the rainy 
season was followed by a very long drought. Distress and anxiety 
lasted till, heavy rain fell, near the end of August. A further fall 

1 The estimate was, in area, 2000 square miles of a total of 8140. and, in popolatioii, 
260.000 out of 734,380. 

* Forty-seven pounds for millet, bdjri^ and fifty-four for Indian millet, jvdri, wer4 
the ordinary prioes. 
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IQ the beginning of September greatly improved crop prospects 
and the state of the people. And, at the close of November, the 
demand for special Government help ceased. 

The following summary shows, month by month, the state of the 
district and the measures taken to meet the distress. In September 
1876, very little rain fell except in the west and south-west, in 
Igatpuri and Peint, where the fall was good. What little rain fell 
was of great value, especially in the Dangs, where anxiety had been 
felt on account of the hillmcn and Bhils. In spite of this rain the 
early crops failed in the greater part of Ycola, Sinnar, and Niphdd, 
and to a less extent, iTi Chiindor and Kalvan. The distress was 
greatest in Niplnld and Ycola, and in Sinnar tho people were 
clamouring for work. In these parts, about the end of tho month, 
the prospects of tho cold wefither harvest, though not good, were 
much improved by a fall of rain. In other places pi-ospects were 
fair. In the middle of Septombor the Collector authorised an 
expenditure of £817 (Rs. 8170) from local funds in Miilegaon, 
Bitgliln, Kalvaii, Chandor, and N^tndgaon, and, on the 21th, work 
was provided for tho distressed labourers of Niph^^d and Yeola on 
the Niphdd-Yeola road. On the 29th, another w^ork was begun at the 
Kapriila pass for tho Sinnar sub-division. 

October passed without rain. In Yeola and Sinnar there was an 
almost utter failure of early cro])s, and in Niph^d they were poor. 
In Niphiid and Yeola grass and water wore scarce, and cattle were 
being driven away. Rico and naf/Z/', which promised fairly in the 
hilly parts of Igatpuri, Nfisik, Dindori, Kalvan, and Baglan, did 
not ripen owing to tho failure of the later rains, and, for tho same 
reason, especially in Ycola and Sinnar, cold -weather crops could bo 
sown in only a very few places. The rise in grain prices caused 
much distress, but the numbers on relief did not increase rapidly 
as the people still found work in harvesting tho early crops. On 
the north-east frontier of Malegaou, the Mhars and others were in 
a bad state and were crying for work. About tho end of the 
month, His Highness Holkar gave £300 (Rs. 3000) for the relief of 
the famine- stricken. The people continued very patient, and, except 
some grain thefts, there was little special crime. 

About the middle of November a few showers foil in the central 
sub-divisions of N^sik, Niphild, Chdndor, and Dindori, and in- 
Sinnar in tho south. In many places late crops were not sown; 
where they were sown, they were withering and prospects were gra- 
dually growing worse. In tho early days of the month, though there 
were fair stocks of grain, the dealers held them back and forced 
prices to about twelve pounds the rupee. To avoid the serious 
disturbance that threatened,, grain was imported ^ and prices fell. 
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On the 11th November the Nisik municipality opened a shop for the retail sale 
of grain. Besides £300 (Rs. 3000) lent from municipal funds, eleven N&sik 
gentlemen, Kevalchand Khupchand, Ganpatrdv Ddmodar Cbdndvadkar, Dada 
UmAshankar, Oopit PAnAchand, Hari Trimbak KAle, BalvantrAv BApuji KAle, 
RAmdin GangArAm, Kachra, AnandrAm, Ganesh RaghunAth Muthe, and BAla ThAkur 
lent £850 free of interest (Government Resolution Local 228 C. W. 925 of 1870).. 
Grain was sold to the poor up to the value of one rupee under the supervision of the 
Mnnie^al Commissioner and Mr. Prescott, Police Inspector. Hnnoreds of people 
hock^to this shop The very poor were fed once daily in NAsik. 
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Millet went down to about twenty-six and Indian millet to about 
twenty-nine pounds the rupee. Except in Niph&d, Yeola, and 
Sinnar^ the labouring classes could still get work in harvesting the 
early crops, preparing the ground for the next year, or in grass- 
cutting. The average daily number of persons on relief works rose 
to 7382, all of them able-bodied, expected to do a full day^s work 
and superintended by ordinary public works officers.^ For charitable 
relief a sum of .£1000 (Rs. 10,000) was placed at the Collector's 
disposal. On the 3rd November, Government sanctioned £250 
(Rs. 2500) to be advanced to Vanjdris and other herdsmen to drive 
cattle to the hills and other pasture grounds. This provision proved 
unnecessary, as, from Sinnar, Yeola, and Niphild, whore fodder had 
failed, the surplus cattle had already been sent to the Ndndgaon, 
Dindori, and Feint hills. December passed without rain and with 
no change in crop prospects. Except in the worst parts, the people 
still found work, and thoi-e was no cry for labour. Rupee prices 
fell, for hdjri from twonty-six pounds at the beginning to twenty 
eight pounds at the close of the month, and for jvdri from 
twenty-eight to thirty -three pounds. Fev^er and small-pox were 
prevalent. On relief works the numbers rose from 7382 to 14,275. 
In January 1877 some rain fell. Bdjrl prices, after rising slightly 
in the early days of the month, remained steady at thirty-two 
pounds the rupee, and jvari prices fell from twenty -eight to twenty- 
nine pounds. In two sub-divisions cattle died of foot-rot. The 
numbers on relief works rose from 14,275 to 18,000, and during 
the month eighteen persons received charitable relief. In February 
about a quarter of an inch of rain fell over the whole district. 
Fever and small-pox were general. The grain supply continued 
good, jvdri remaining stationary at thirty-two and hdjri rising from 
twenty-nine to twenty-six pounds. The approach of the Holi 
holidays and the strict enforcement of task work led many people 
to leave the works, the numbers falling from 15,493 in the beginning 
to 15,078 about the close of the month. At tlie same time the 
number on charitable relief rose to twenty-two. Early in March 
about fifteen cents of rain fell. Grain supplies continued abundant, 
and prices remained steady, for hdjri twenty-six and ior jvdri 
at twenty-two pounds the rupee. On the »Sinnar-Ghoti road the 
relief labourers, led by some Bhils, struck work because the task 
system had reduced their earnings. But by punishing some of the 
ringleaders the strike was soon brought to an end. The numbers 
on relief works fell from 15,078 to 13,586, and, on charitable relief, 
from twenty-two to four. In April there was no rain. Fodder was 
very dear in the cast of Niphiid and in the south and west of Yeola, 
and, in some villages, water was scarce. In Yeola large numbers 
of cattle died, and many were sold to butchers at from 6«. to 10«. 
(Rs. 3-Rs. 5) each, the price of beef falling from to id. 

1 The original wages were, for a man (2 cm.) a diw, for a woman (IJ oa.), 
and for a boy or ^irl 1^.(1 anna), Al^ut the middle of November a sliding scale was 
introduced, providing that, when prices rose over sixteen pounds the mpecL the 
money rate should vary with the price of food grain, and that a should alwim 
receive the price of one pound of grain in addition to one anna, a woman the priM 
of one pound of grain in addition to a half anna, and a child half a pound of grain 
And, at the discretion of the directing officer, half an anna in addition. 
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(1 - ^ anna) the pound. All over the district those that had wells were 
growing kond/ya jvdri for fodder. Rupee prices continued steady^ for 
bdjri at twenty-five a-^'.CirioT jvdri at thirty-one pounds. The number 
on relief works iv'ou from 13,586 on the 31st March to 17,872 on 
the 28th April, when about 4000 workers were drafted from the 
Sinnar-Gb.Jti road to the Dhond-Manm4d railway. 

In May, 4*17 inches of rain fell throughout the district. Grain 
prices remained steady, for hdjri at twenty -four and for jvdri at 
twenty-seven pounds. Thero was much distress among the hill 
Kolis and Th4kurs of Sinnar. Grass was not to be had except in 
the west. But there was a good supply of irrigated hot- weather 
millet, kondya and shahdlu. Yeola and Sinnar suffered from cholera. 
The numbers on the relief works fell from 13,157 in the beginning 
of the month to 10,224 near the close. The fall was due chiefly to 
the continued transfer of labourers to the Dhond-Manmdd railway 
and to the dismissal of those who refused to go there to work. Those 
who went did not remain long. Almost all came back before the 
month was over. The number receiving charitable relief rose from 
four to thirty- eight. 

In June, there was a good fall of rain, averaging 5*42 inches, the 
south-west monsoon setting in favourably on the 20th, In Sinnar 
alone 3750 people left the relief works to go to their fields. The 
sowing of the early crops was in progress in all the sub-divisions 
except Yeola whore the rainfall was scanty. Jvdri fell from twenty- 
seven to twenty-nine pounds, while hdjri remained steady at twenty- 
four. Cholera continued prevalent throughout the month. The 
numbers on relief works fell from 10,224 to 5517, against a rise on 
charitable relief froiri thirty-eight to 104. 

In July, though thero was an average of 5*70 inches of rain, the 
fall was irregular, and, about tho middle of the month, field work 
was stopped in many places and the crops wore withering. Latei^ 
especially in the west, some smart showers improved the crops, 
but, over most of the district, grazing was so scanty that the cattle 
had to be sent to the hills. Prospects were gloomy, rain was badly 
wanted, and some parts suffered from serious outbreaks of cholera. 
After continuing easy during most of the month, near its close a 
heavy external demand raised bdjri from twenty-six to sixteen and 
jvdri from twenty-nine to seventeen pounds. Still destitution did 
not spread. The numbers on relief works fell from 5517 to 4008 
and on charitable relief from 104 to fifty-eight. 

During the greater part of August, there were only a few 
light showers in the west. The crops continued to wither ; rupee 
prices rose for bdjri from seventeen about the beginning to sixteen 
towards the close of the month and for jvdri from twenty to eighteen 
pounds ; and distress increased. The Malegaon and CMndor Bhils 
refused to go to the relief works, and, especially in Mdlegaon, along 
with Mhdirs and Kunbis, began plundering grain. Yeola and Sinnar, 
where the failure of crops had been most complete, were well 
supplied with relief works. But in Ndndgaon and Milegaon, to 
m^t the growing distress, a new work, the N£ndgaon-Mi41egaon 
road, had to be started. Cholera continued, but grew lifter 
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towards the end of the month. During the last two or three days 
a general and heavy fall of rain much improved prospects. The 
numbers on relief works rose from 8243 in the beginning to 4537 
about the close of the month, and on charitable relief from fifty- 
eight to 200. 

During September, harvest prospects wore greatly improved by 
an average fall of 4*48 inches of rniii. The early crops were good 
in five, and poor in the reinaining siili-divisioiis. The sowing of 
the cold-wcathor crops was begun, but before field work could be 
general more rain was Avanted. Rupee prices rose, for bajri from 
nineteen to 15} and for jvdrl from nineteen to sixteen pounds. 
Cholera continued to decrease. The numbers on relief Avorks rose 
from 4587 to 5480, and on charitable relief, fell from 200 to 193. 

In October, with an average fall of 3’45 inches, prospects Avero 
generally good. The early harv(*st aa’us being secured, and the late 
crops were beginning to come up. Prices f(‘ll, for hdjri from 
sixteen pounds about the beginning to tAA^enty-oue pounds near the 
close of the month, and, for from seventeen to twenty-four 
pounds. Cholera, though declining, Avas still general. The nuinbers 
on relief Avorks fell from 518(> to 1098, and on charitable relief from 
193 to 167. 

In November, some slight shoAv^ors improved the cold Aveather 
crops. By the mid<Ilo of the tnontli the early crops were nearly 
harvested, but for the late more rain Avas Avnnted. During the 
greater part of tlio month, riipoo prices continued to fall, but, about 
the close, rose to twenty-lAvo pounds the rupee for hdjri, and twenty- 
five for jvdri. The numbers on relief works rose from 1093 to 
3689 against a fall on charitable relief from 167 to sixty-ono. The 
apparent increase in the number on relief AVorks was due to the 
entry of the Nasik Avorkers on iho Dhond-Manmdd railway. At the* 
end of Novombor all relief works were closed. 

December pass(?d Avitliout rain. Rupee prices continued steady 
at twenty -two pounds for hdjri and twenty -five for jvdri. The* 
numbers wanting relief rose from sixty-one to 156. 

The folloAving statement of grain prices and of the numbers who 
received relief shows that during the first four months of 1877 
Indian millet kept pretty steady at thirty-two pounds the rupee, or 
more than one and a half times the ordinary rate ; that its price 
rose rapidly in May, June, July, and August, till in September it 
reached seventeen pounds ; and that it then quickly fell to twenty- 
seven pounds in November, and in December again rose slightly to 
twenty-five. As early as December 1876, the numbers on relief 
reached 14,27-5. In January 1877, they rose to 18,000, but, in March, 
when many left on account of the task test, they fell to 13,586 ; in 
April they again rose to 17,872 and then went on falling to 4008 in 
July. During the next two months they rose to 5486 and then con- 
tinued rapidly to fall till November, when the works were closed. 
The numbers on charitable relief rose from eighteen in January to 
twenty-two in February ; they fell to four in April and May, and 
then went on rising to 200 in August ; from August, after falling to 
sixty-one in November, they rose in December to 156. 
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As the distress^ tliougli at one time great, never rose to famine, 
no special relief staff or relief liouses were found necessary. When 
Government directed tliat cases of theft should bo punished by whip- 
ping, the rriilmlatdilrs of Igatpuri and Njindgaon were, as a temporary 
measure, invested with second class magisterial powers. In Yeola 
funds were raised by private subscri])tion for the relief of the poor. 
The number fed arnountod to 8MG and the expenditure to <€i2 IO 5 . 
(Rs. 425) or about 1]^. (10 7 >/c.s’) a head. A house was hired for 
storing grain and for cooking and issuing food to the poor. The 
non-rosidciit ])Oor were lodged in rest-houses in the town. Food 
was given gratis to the aged and infirm and to children under seven, 
and the able-bodied were employed in nuiking a snisdl road in the 
town. The work they did wjis nominal and was exacted with a view 
to keep them together and to ]jrevent them from begging in the town. 
Two kinds of lickots were given to the people, tin and paper. The 
holders of tin tickets were allowed full ral ions of one pound (40 tolas) 
of cooked bread and pulse, w hile the paper ticket-holders were allowed 
a smaller quantity. Children Avere given half a pcnind. The paper 
tickets were issued to such of the poor as shirked their work. The 
plan succeeded as all the idlers chose to work rather than bo pinched 
with hunger. Tickets were issued at iJie work daily up to half past 
seven in the morning, late comers getting paper instead of tin tickets. 
At noon the working gangs Avere allowed to go to the relief kitchen to 
give in their tickets and get their food. They returned to work at 
two. In the early part of the day, the infirm, children under seven 
years, and travellers wore gathered in one place and were given 
tickets. They were then marched to the relief kitchen and received 
food according to the kind of ticket they held. 

The only other measure of special relief was helping the Musalm^n 
handloom-weavers of Yeola. They were one of the first classes to 
suffer, as their employers, finding no demand for their goods, refused 
: to make advances, and the weavers wore thrown oiit of work. Of 
1936 families nearly 610 had/ by the end of August, left Yeofe. 
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Some went in search of work to Indor and others to their old homes 
in Northern India. For their relief a grant of £600 (Rs. 6000) was 
sanctioned. Part of this amount was spent in buying yarn which 
was given (16tli June 1877) to the weavers to be worked into white 
turbans and robes. In some cases money advances were also made 
for the purchase or repair of looms. After 7th September advances 
were stopped. The articles were sold and the proceeds left a profit 
of about £24 (Rs. 240). 

During the famine the rates for a cart and two bullocks rose from 
3Jd. to 4^^. (2^-3 as.) the kos of two miles, and for a cart from 
2J(i. to ScZ. (l|-2 as.). These enhanced rates still (1881) continue. 

There wore no special obstacles to the effective administration of 
relief. The people took full advantage of the arrangements made 
for their good. Their behaviour was remarkably orderly. Except 
in the case of villages on the lino of rail, where the jieople could not 
resist the temptation of stealing grain from the passing trains, the 
grain robberies and other thefts were generally committed by 
habitual criminals. 

A special census, taken on the 19th May 1877, when famine 
pressure was general and severe, showed that of 10,843 workers, 
all of them on public works, 5381 belonged to the sub-divisions 
where the works were carried on ; 4550 belonged to different 
sub-divisions of the same district ; 735 wore from other districts ; 
and 177 were from neighbouring states. As regards their occupa- 
tion, 494 were manufacturers or craftsmen, 2725 were holders or 
sub-holders of land, and 7624 wore labourers. 

The total cost of the famine was estimated at £42,967 18«. 
(Rs. 4,29,679), of which £42,594 6.y. (Rs. 4,25,943) wore spent on 
public works, and £373 12s. (Rs. 3736) on charitable relief. Of 
the whole amount £40,725 14s. (Rs. 4,07,257) were borne by 
Imperial and £2242 4**. (Rs. 22,422) by local funds. 

Though the 1877 police returns showed a total of 3593 offences 
or a decrease of 174 cases compared with the preceding year, a large 
amount of crime was, more or less clearly, due to the pressure of the 
famine. Dacoities rose from three in 1876 to eighteen in 1877 ; thefts 
from 574 to 904 ; lurking house-trespass from ninety-six to 173, and 
receiving stolen property from forty-five to ninety. This increase 
in offences against property was, in the Commissioner's opinion, 
due mostly to distress caused by famine, for, the largo proportion of 
thefts were of grain, and the dacoities were generally directed 
against village V4nis. There are no means of ascertaining the 
number of cattle that died. Of human beings the estimated special 
mortality was about 4500 souls. The loss of agricultural stock 
though great did not interfere with field work. The areas under 
tillage in 1877-78 and 1878-79 exceeded the area in 1876-77 by 
6131 and 53,549 acres respectively. This was in a great measure 
due to the large number of irrigation channels. Of £120,683 10a. 
(Rs. 12,06,335) the land revenue for collection for 1876-77 and 
£182 16a. (Rs. 1328) of outstandingci lor former years^ £115,854 
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8s, (Rs. 11,63,644) and £69 8s. (Rs. 694) respectively were recovered 
by the close of the year and £44 8s. (Rs. 444) were written off as 
irrecoverable. In 1877-78 the land revenue for collection was 
£133,824 14«. (Rs. 1 3,33,247) and the outstanding balances amounted 
to £5298 2s. (Rs. 52,981), of which £125,043 2s. (Rs. 12,50,431) 
and £4071 14s. (Rs. 40,717) were respectively recovered and £112 
14s. (Rs. 1127) written off, thus raising the outstanding balances 
for the next year to £9395 6s. (Rs. 93,958). Of £136,321 10s. 
(Rs. 13,63,215) the realisable land revenue for 1878-79, £132,826 
12s. (Rs. 13,28,266) and of the balances £8022 14s. (Rs. 80,227) 
were recovered before the close of the year and £787 12s. 

(Rs. 7876) written off, leaving for future recovery a balance of 
£4079 18s. (Rs. 40,799). This by the 1st January i880 had fallen 
to £3066 14s. (Rs. 30,607), and of this £956 6s. (Rs. 9553) were 
remitted in June 1880.^ 

Two kinds of public works were carried out during the famine, 
•water works and roads. OF the VAghad and Khirdi reservoirs, which 
were the chief -water works undertaken in 1878, details have already 
been given. £720 (Rs. 7200) were also spent on repairs and 
improvements to the Pillkhed canal. 

The following roads were made : A road from Sinnar to Ghoti with 
a branch to llevldli camp, thirty-seven miles long and costing 
£10,723 4s. (Rs. 1,07,232); a road from Niphdd to Devpur with a 
branch to Siiykheda, twenty-seven miles long and costing £6453 16s. 
(Rs. 64,638) ; a road from Khcrv4di to Sinnar, eighteen miles long 
and costing £5288 (Rs. 52,880) ; improving eight miles of theN^sik- 
Poona road at a cost of £2894 (Rs. 28,940) ; a road from Yeola to 
the Niziim^s frontier, 13^ miles, at a cost of £2880 (Rs, 23,800) ; a 
road from Vinchur to Nipliad, nine miles, at a cost of £2148 16«. 
(Rs. 21,488) ; a road from Bhoradbiiri to Vinchur, 9^ miles, at a 
cost of £1691 10a\ (Rs. 16,915) ; a road from Nilndgaon to Mdlegaon, 
three miles, at a cost of £766 12.y. (Rs. 7666) ; a road from Desh- 
mdne to Vinchur, six miles, at a cost of £1134 2^?. (Rs. 11,341) ; and 
a road from Nasik to Dindori and Kalvan, eleven miles, at a cost of 
£894 Us. (Rs. 8947). 
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CHAPTER V. 

CAPITAL. 

The 1872 census returns showed, besides well-to-do cultiratorg 
and professional men, 7447 persons occupying positions implying 
the possession of capital. Of these, 73 1 were bankers, money- 
changers, and shopkeepers ; 5502 were merchants and traders ; 
and 1214 drew their incomes from rents of houses and shops, and 
from funded property. Under the head Capitalists and Traders, 
the 1879 license tax papers show 10,456 persons assessed on yearly 
incomes of more tlian £10 (Es. 100). Of these 4879 had from £10 
to £15 (Rs. lOO-Rs. 150), 2443 from £15 to £25 (Ils. 150 -Rs. 250), 
nil from £25 to £35 (Rs. 2r)0-Rs. 850), r>00 from £35 to £50 
(Rs. 350-R8. 500), 559 from £50 to £75 (Rs. 500- Rs. 750), 352 from 
£75 to £100 (Rs. 750.Rs. 1000), 185 from £100 to £126 (Rs. 1000- 
Ra. 1250), ninety-eight from £125 to £150 (Rs. 1250-Rs. 1500), 121 
from £160 to £200 (Rs. 1500-Rs. 2000), ninety-one from £200 to 
£300 (Rs. 2000-Rs. 3000), fifty-nine from £300 to £400 (Rs. 3000- 
Rs. 4000), twenty-four from £100 to £500 (Rs. 4000- Rs. 5000), 
twenty -one from £500 to £750 (Rs. 5000 -Rs. 7500), eight from £750 
to £1000 (Rs. 7500 -Rs. 10,000), and five over £1000 (Rs. 10,000). 

Moneylenders, traders, and shopkeepers, phiofly Marwar, Gujarat, 
and Ladsakka Vania, and a few Brahmans, Shimpis, Telia, Thdkurs, 
Ijingdyats, and Muaalinans throughout the district, and some 
pleaders. Government servants, priests, and skilled craftsmen inNdsik 
and other large towns, save money. They generally own from £200 
to £500 (Rs. 2000-Rs. 6000), and in a few cases as much as from 
£10,000 to £20,000 (Rs. 1,00,000- Rs. 2,00,000), or even more. 
A well known Brahman banker and moneylender in Chandor is 
said to own fr^om £30,000 to £40,000 (Rs. 3,00,000 -Rs. 4,00,000). 
In Baglan and some other parts of the district where there is much 
irrigation, some of the cultivators, growing sugarcane and other 
rich crops, are well-to-do and lay by money. But their number is 
small, not more than two per cent of the whole body of cultivators, 
and, unless they combine money] ending with husbandry, their capital 
is seldom more than £200 (Rs. 2000). 

Money is not hoarded to any great extent. The higher classes 
generally invest their savings in gold and silver ornaments* 
Except in Ndsik where the silk, grain, and seed trades, and the 
establishment of a judge^s court have attracted a considerable 
number of traders, brokers, and pleaders, few build or buy town 
houses, but, among villagers, all who can afford it own a house* 
W ith all classes moneylending is a favourite investment. Shop- 
keepers, traders, and moneylenders use their savings in extending 
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their business^ and in house-building. The Grovemment Savings 
Bank at N&sik is used chiefly by pleaders^ Government servants^ 
pensioners, and the widows of Government servants, who generally 
turn their ornaments into money and lodge the proceeds in the 
savings bank. The deposits in the bank have risen from £905 
(Rs. 9050) in 1871 to £4161 (Rs. 41,610) in 1879 ; and the yearly 
payment of interest to holders of Government securities, three of 
whom in the beginning of 1879 were Kuropeans and five natives, 
has risen from £54 (Rs. 540) in 1871 to £128 (Rs. 1280) in 1879. 
There is no buying of mill or other joint stock company shares. 
A thrifty Landholder would probably spend all that he could save 
in buying cattle, sinking a well, adding to his holding, or building 
a better house. Many spend all they save in religious ceremonies 
and marriage festivities. 

A few banking establishments, at Chandor, Msllegaon, Ndsik, and 
.Yeola, deal with Bombay, Nagpur, and Sholapur. The other towns 
whore their bills, hundi^, can be cashed are Ahmednagar, Poona, 
Barsi, Haidarabad, Bbiwndi, Panvel, Kalyan, Ahmedabad, Pali, 
Jabalpur, Jeypur, and Ajmir. According to the time of year and the 
distance the bill has to travel, the rate varies from one-eighth to two 
per cent. Those bankers often cash bills for £1000 (Rs. 10,000), and 
sometimes for £5000 (Rs. 50,000). Wholesale purchases of grain, 
piece-goods, and cotton, are paid for by bills, the rates of discount 
varying from one-half to two per cent according to the season. Men 
of this class also make advances to people of credit. 

The Chdndor rupee coined at the Chandor mint, and the Jaripaika 
rupee coined at the Nasik mint, were current in the time of the 
Peshwds, Both mints were closed soon after the British conquest 
(1818). Up to 18:15, the coins were taken at a discount ; but they 
have now almost disappeared from ordinary use though many are 
from time to time produced from hoards either newly discovered or 
broken into for tho first time. At present the Imperial rupee is 
the only standard coin. There is however a good business in money- 
changing in Nasik where pilgrims from Nepal, Haidarabad, and other 
places bring coins of local currency. Besides silver and copper 
coins, cowrie shells are largely used in Nasik and other market towns 
in bu 3 ring vegetables and other cheap articles. Their ordinary value 
is eighty to a quarter anna piece. 

It was formerly the regular practice to insure goods against loss 
by robbery. The insurance agents, with whom the work of 
insurance formed only a part of their business as bankers, under- 
took to send goods from one place to anpther, on receipt of transit 
cost and insurance fees varying from otfe to two per cent. The 
orderly state of the country, and the introduction of railways, have 
made the expenditure unnecessary and the practice has ceased. 

X^roperty is seldom insured against loss by fire or by accident, and 
insurance of life is unknown* 

Brokers, chiefly M&rwfir Yfinis, are not confined to any branch of 
trade. They are paid by a peroent^e on sales effeoM tlpnoagh 
them and are not bound by any spBCUU trade mles. The 
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varies according W"' the quantity sold, and also according to the 
market demand. Besides acting as brokers they generally deal in 
cloth, grain, and wood. 

Many well-to-do traders and moneylenders, who do a large 
business, employ one or more clerks, gumdstds, and entrust to 
them almost the whole management of their affairs. Their pay 
varies from £10 to £30 (Rs. 100 -Rs. 300) a year, and except 
a turban on marriage and other festive occasions they get no 
presents. 

The well-to-do of almost all classes lend money. In villages to 
the south of the Ajanta range the moneylender is generally a 
Mdrwar Vani or a Shimpi. In towns moneylenders are of all classes 
and croods ; among the highm* Hindus, Brahmans chiefly priests, 
and Gujarat and Marwar V.-inis, and goldsmiths; among tho iniddlo 
classes, tailors, oilmen, and husbandmen ; and among tho lower 
castes, slioemakers, Thakiirs, and Mliars. In some cases, though* 
the practice is against the rules of tlioir faith, Musalnians, both 
Konkanis and men of good Nasi k families, live by usury. Village 
headmen and ricli cultivators frO(i[uently, but on a small scale, 
hmd money and advaii(?o seed grain. 'IMioir bettor chances for 
recovering tlioir demands make them, perhaps, less exacting 
than otlicr creditors and they are I'oluctaiit to have recourse to the 
civil courts. In other respects their practice differs little from 
the practice of professional moneylenders. Except bankers, who 
make advances only to persons of credit, moneylenders deal equally 
with townspeople and coimti’ymen, with the well-to-do and with 
the poor, 'riio different classes of inonc^ylonders tend to gather 
in certain places, the centre of the community being one of their 
relations or casl (?fellows avIio has succeeded in establishing a good 
connection with tlie peojilo of the mughbourhood. Thus, in three 
or four Igatpuri villages, there is a wealthy colony of Vanis from 
Viniiiigaou in Ahmedabad ; in Nasik there are similar centres of 
Shimpis and Bahadis ; and in Sitinar there is a specially strong 
element of Brahman and Kunbi moneylenders. 

A Marwar Vani when he first comes is generally poor. If he 
has capital, he brings with him a string of camels loaded with soft 
white blankets. Coming from Ajmir by Khandva to Khdmgaon 
in Ber^r or some tmde centre in tho Central i^rovinces, he disposes 
of the camels, as there is little demand for them further west, and 
makes a tour by rail or on foot to sell his blankets. After selling 
his blankets, he sends tho proceeds to Marwar or buys a fresh stock. 
When he reaches Nasik he either takes service in the shop of a 
friend or acquaintance, or goes from one place to another dealing in 
haberdashery. When, chiefly by extreme thrift, he has made some 
money, he establishes himself in some village under an arrangement 
with the headman. He opens a grain and grocery shop, and begins 
to lend money and advance seed. The interest on money or grain 
advances varies from twenty -five to fifty per cent in good seasons, 
and in bad years rises to a hundred per cent or even more, though 
the excess is seldom recovered in full. The M&rwAr Vfini is repaid 
cither^ in hash or in grain> If grain is cheap he demands payment 
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in cashi and if grain is dear he demands payment in kind. Men of 
this class^ after they have established themselves in a business^ 
sometimes retire to Mdrwdr, but more often settle in the district, 
marrying with families of their own class, building or buying a 
house^ and sending a relation to look after their affairs in their native 
land where they send a large share of their earnings. 

Fifty years ago there was great risk in trade, and traders and 
moneylenders made high profits. But at present, extension of 
dealings and the opening of the field of competition have reduced 
the general rate of profit, and the tendency, except when temporarily 
counteracted by special demand, as in a time of famine, is still in the 
direction of lower profits. 

Most classes of the community arc at times forced to borrow. 
Few households keep their wedding and funeral charges within the 
limits of their available capital. But, as a rule, the expense is not 
•beyond the power of the borrower to repay within a fair period, 
and is frequently, in the case of the agricultural classes, liquidated 
within the next two seasons. Traders, shopkeepers, and craftsmen 
want money when a fresh stock is to be laid in, and the majority 
of poor cultivators and traders arc more or less in debt. Both 
among traders and cultivators the well-to-do can raise money on 
their personal credit. But, in most cases, when the loan is for a 
largo amount, lands and houses have to be mortgaged, or personal 
ornaments or other valuables pledged. 

As regards their position as borrowers there would seem to be 
little difference between husbandmen and craftsmen. According to 
their personal credit the well-to-do of both classes pay interest at 
from nine to twenty-four per cent a year, and the poor and needy 
at from twelve to forty. When property is mortgaged or pledged 
the interest is somewhat lighter. If gold or silver ornaments, the 
most convenient articles to pawn, are given, the yearly rates 
generally vary from six to eight per cent rising to nine or twelve 
when the pledge is land or other less saleable security.^ Specially 
high rates are often charged to labourers and craftsmen attracted 
to the district by railway or other highly paid and fairly constant 
employment. In most cases they are forced, at starting, to borrow 
everything, and have to pay for articles of daily food about one and 
a quarter times the ordinary price, and, on this, interest of about 150 
per cent a year is charged. In such cases the only limit to the 
lender's exactions is the knowledge that he has little hold over his 
debtors, and that, if too hard pressed, they may combine to leave 
the district suddenly in a body. Debts of this kind are, however, 
generally paid as the labourers got high and regular wages. 
The high interest charged by the lender of petty sums is, to 
some extent, a fair return for the great labour of recovering his 
debts. That he may catch each of them at the proper time and place, 
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tlie lender has always to be looking up bis debtors^ a task so beay^ 
that none but a special class who devote their whole energies to the 
work can hope to accomplish it. The Shimpis, Gujardt Vdnis, and 
Brahmans are just as keen and importunate as the Marwar Y anis, 
but they are less judicious in their arrangements. 

Nine per cent a year is thought a good return for money invested 
in land. But to a non-cultivating moneylender land brings with 
it so many troubles, that it is by no means a favourite investment. 
Its produce may be attached by other of the cultivator's creditors, 
and the mortgagee or purchaser has to prove possession before the 
attachment is removed. Even when his right to the laud is 
unquestioned, there are many difficulties. A common practice is 
for the buyer to let the land to the former owner, bearing half the 
cost of tillage, paying tho whole of the Government rent, and 
receiving from his tenant either half of the produce or a lump sum 
in cash. Tho land lord’s share is seldom easily recovered, and, for 
about two months in tho year, a servant has to be kept to watch that' 
part of the crop is not misappropriated. Again, if he quarrels 
with his tenant, the purchaser has tho greatest difficulty in finding 
any one to till the laud. None of the villagers will come, and they 
are generally able and willing to make an outsider’s life so wretched 
that he seldom stays. 

Except in the matter of seed in which they are rarely defrauded, 
tho poorer classes, especially in the west, trust implicitly to the 
creditors’ accounts. ^.I’ho sums they borrow being small and 
repayable at short dates, their relations with the monoylending 
class, though undoubtedly too close and widespread, are by no 
moans so strained as in the more fertile districts ; and, ptartly owing 
to the nature of the country, which allows an intelligent and 
malicious man many opportunities of annoying and injuring an 
unpopular usurer, and partly to tho single crop cultivation which 
renders recovery at a fixed date very uncertain, there is undoubtedly 
a great deal of forbearance on the part of tho moneylenders. 

Though generally charged by the month, in some running accounts 
interest is paid by the year and in others for some specified time. 

Town or large village moneylenders usually keep a rough note 
book kacha kharda, a day book pakki kird, written up from the 
note book after tho day’s work is over, and a ledger khatdvni, 
showing each person’s account separately. Some also keep a bill 
book hundichi nakkalvahi, and a jdngadvahi in which are entered 
articles sent for approval. Smaller moneylenders rarely keep any 
books but exact separate bonds for every advance, or, more frequently, 
several bonds for a single transaction even when the amount involved 
is small. 

A debtor has, as a rule, only one creditor. But in the richer 
districts he has several, and in this case the lenders compete with 
each other, each striving to lay hands on as much of the debtor’s 
estate as he can. When a peasant falls deep in debt and his cre^tqrs 
become importunate^ he generally pledges his crop or field to ths one 
of them who is most hkely to give him a fresh advance, In oth^ 
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cases tlie crop or land goes to the man who first gets a decree of 
the civil court and attaches it. Moneylenders evade the law of 
limitation and keep their claims fresh by, from time to time, exacting 
new bonds. They never write off the amount due as a bad debt, 
and frequently bequeath a bundle of time-expired and otherwise 
valueless bonds to their successors. It sometimes happens that a 
debtor, hearing his creditor is about to file a suit against him, 
mortgages his lands to another lender for a fresh loan. With this 
he will at least partially pay the first creditor and thus put off the day 
of reckoning. At last the fresh creditor’s claims must be met, and, 
if not satisfied, he secures outright possession of the fields, and, 
allowing the debtor little beyond his ])are subsistence, makes him 
till the fields and hand over the produce. In few parts of the district 
is the moneylender entirely independent of the civil court. And, 
except the few who can afford to be wary in their dealings and lend 
to those only who are sure to pay them back, they all use the civil 
"bourt as a machine for recovering their debts. 

The lower classes of husbandmen, especially in the west, and most 
field labourers reejuire advances of grain for seed and for food 
during the time their ci’ops are growing, and sometimes to eko out 
their living during the ploughing season. Such advances are 
usually repaid at harvest time. From twenty-five to fifty or 100 
per cent more than was advanced is recovered, according to the 
season and the previous defilings of the lender witli his client. 
Payment is generally made in kind. If it is made in cash, the 
amount is calculated at the price of grain when Iho advance was 
made, which is almost always higher than at the time of payment. 
If ropayniont is not made the loan accumulates at compound 
interest. 

Of late years no great quantity of laud has either been thrown 
up or sold. What lias been sold was to satisfy the decrees of civil 
courts, and, in some few instances, in lieu of the (xovernment 
assessment. Sales on account of failure to pay the Government 
assessment are very rare. In the eastern plain villages, land 
is valuable and the holders never willingly give it up. In the 
western hilly tracts, landholders whether well or badly off usually 
till one field for a few years, and then, leaving it fallow, take 
another in its stead. 

Though moneylenders seldom buy land, it is not unusual for 
them to gain possession of it by foreclosing mortgages. Land 
mortgages are of two kinds : without possession, najar gahdn, and 
with possession, tdbe gahdn. The details depend in each case on 
the terms of the deed. As a rule, in the more usual arrangement 
mortgage without possession, the owner continues to hold the laud, 
and we interest of the mortgagee is limited to a lien on the property. 
In mortage with possession the owner or some other man tills the 
land for the mortgagee who pays the Government rent, and in some 
cases has the land entered in his name in the village aocount books. 
In Sinnar and other parts of the district land is mortgaged to a 
large exfamt without possession. 
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Though better hoiiSg^ hotter fod, and better clad than they were 
.. twenty or thirty years ago^ husbandmen are not now (1880) so well 
j^as they were during the prosperous period (1 SCO -1865) of the 
American war. Now and again^ a man hopelessly sunk in debt kills 
himself, or some hated usurer has his house and bonds burnt. But 
agrarian crimes arising from the cultivator’s indebteduess are very 
rare. In the 1877 grain robberies, Kunbis on several occasions 
joined the Kolis and Mhars in robbing the moneylenders’ houses. 
The grain and salt were taken by the Mhars, the ornaments by 
the Kolis, and the bonds and account books were burnt or torn by 
the Kunbis. 

Many classes of craftsmen require few or no advances to work 
on. They do not often make up their own materials, but the 
employer provides these and i)ays the workman either by the piece 
or by the day. Others require an advance of from £2 10.s\ to £5 
(Rs. 25 - Rs. 50). As a rule, though forced to borrow to meet the cost 
of marriages and other leading family ceremonies, they are, as regards 
their ordinary expenses, independent of moneylenders. They are 
invariably helped by their children, and, in the case of weavers, 
dyers, and shoemakers, by their wives also. Muhammadan artisans 
are often dissipated, and spend most of their earnings on dances 
and entertainments. The better class of carpenters, butchers, and 
working tailors, is in about the same position as the well off Kunbi, 
that is, they could none of them pay up their whole liabilities at a 
week’s notice, but their credit and position render it very unlikely 
that they would ever be called upon to do so, and they are well able 
to keep the debt down to a constant level. 

Whatever may be the case with other classes there can be little 
doubt that the condition of the day labourer has improved and 
continues to improve. The demand for labour on local works has 
increased, and the ease and cheapness with which they can trave^ 
help labourers to go long distances in search of work. Their houB0V' 
and clothes are bettor than they used to bo, and metal vessels have 
to a great extent taken the place of earthen ones. But, as a 
class, they are very improvident, seldom saving or putting by money. 
Whatever they earn, above what is enough to supply their daily wants, 
is spent in eating and drinking, and very rarely in buying ornaments 
or clothes. Among the Mhdrs, many have been raised to comparative 
wealth by labour contracts on the railway, and a few lend money. 
Moneylenders will sometimes advance as much as £2 10s. (Rs. 25) 
to a labourer who is known to them to be of good character or who 
is resident in the village. They rely on their local influence to 
recover their advances ; but, if he has aught to pledge in the way 
of cooking vessels or ornaments, this is required of him; ana, 
perhaps, on such security he might obtain a loan of £5 (Rs. 50). 
A loan without something in pledge is usually made the subject of 
a bond. The ordinary daily wages of labourers are for a man 4J{i. 
(8 anncLs), for a woman Sd. (2 annas), for a boy 2^(2. (1| annas), wid, 
for a girl IJd. (1 anna). Twenty years ago the figures wei^ 

(2 annas), 2^(2. (1} annas), and lid, (1 anna) respectively. lie 
demand for lab^r is also more constant than it formerly WaSt 
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At the same time the improvcmoDt is, to a considorablo extent, 
counteracted by the high gi'aiu prices that have ruled since the 
1876-77 famine. 

The wife and children of a day labourer always help in 
supporting the family. The cbildren, when seven or eight years 
old, perforin such light labour as weeding, winnowing, and driving 
cattle to pasture, and watering them. The wife adds to tJio family 
stock about half ns much as the husband, and each child, 
between seven and fifteen, about half as mui‘h as the wife. During 
Juno and July, the ploughing, sowing, and weeding, and again in 
October and November, the reaping of the early crops, give much 
employment. The busiest time is in Janimry, Fobriui, ry, and March, 
when the wheat and gram crops have to b(‘ reaped, a good deal of 
thrashing and winnowing is going on, an<l the sugarcane is being 
criisliod and made ready for sale. At other times, April, May, 
August, and Septennber, tlu' demand for labour is uncertain. Some 
'‘jind ein])loymeiit on roads or other public works, in building and 
repairing houses, or at marriage ceremonies. When out of work 
they f(*tch headloads of fii’owood and grass, or sit at home idle, 
living on roots, berries, and fish. 

Except when their work lasts for some time, labourers are paid 
every day. In workshops and manufactories whore employment is 
constant, they arc ])aid once a week, and on Government works once 
a month. Weav('rs in Veola are paid by the piece. Except field 
work, unskilled labour is generally paid in cash. Well-to-do 
husbandmen hire at least one jdoughman, gndl, for tlio season 
(June -October), and ])ay him partly in cash and partly in kind. 
But the number of farm labourers is small ami most husbandmen work 
for themselves, 'riie ploughman gets, besi(l(*s meals, (Rs. 2^) 
a month, and a suit of clothes, a turban, a blanket, a waistcoat, 
a large sheet, and a pair of shoes. Instead of his meals, the 
labourer sometimes gets tliirty-two shers of Inijrl or 7uufh\ two 
shers of split pulse, one aher of salt, ami oue sher of chillies, a 
month. ^J^lie ploughman has generally a help, who besides meals 
gets 4«. (Rs. 2) a mouth. Besides tlio plougliman and the help, 
who arc hired for the whole season from Juno to October, a large 
number of labourers are at different times employed for sowing, 
weeding, and harvesting, and paid according to tlic nature of the 
work from 21 d. to 4 id. ( 1 J - 3 aim as) a day, or in kind. For planting 
rice, labourers are paid by contract, bs. ^d, (Rs. 2-8-6) an acre. 
The pressing of sugarcane and tho making of molasses employ a 
large number of labourers from January to March, who, besides 
their daily wages, get fixed allowances of sugarcane, juice, and 
molasses. In this season, Bhils especially in B4glau mako enough 
to last them for twelve months, and occasionally, like other classes, 
invest the surplus in silver onaments. 

The custom of mortgaging labour prevails to a very largo extent 
among field labourers. These persons, in repayment of a debt^ 
pledge their services mostly to land-holders for field work, and rarely 
to persoxis of other classes for house service. The usual arrangement 
IS that the mortgagee feeds the labourer and at the end of the year 
B 23^16 
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gires him a suit of clothes, and for the year's work marks off from 
£1 4«. to £3 12s. (Rs. 12-Bs. 36) from the amount of the debt. 
When food is not given, the value of the labour is calculated at from 
£4 16s. to £7 4s. (Rs. 48 -Rs. 72). The debtor is expected to give 
his whole time to his master's work. The services of his wife and 
children are not claimed, and the master has no power to transfer 
his right over his servants to any other person. Men who have 
pledged their service are generally well treated, and they honestly 
carry out their share of the agreement. Masters seldom or never 
use force to compel their bondsmen to work. Suits are occasionally 
brought to enforce the terms of the contract, but the courts refuse 
to take cognizance of such agreements. There are no hereditary 
servants. 

As is the case with unskilled labourers the wages of skilled 
labourers have considerably risen diii'ing the last twenty years. A 
carpenter whose daily wage used to be l,v. (8 annas) now sometimes . 
earns as much a.s (Re. J ) ; a bricklayer’s daily wages have risen 
from 6d. and ild. (4 and 6 annas) to 9d, and l.s\ 3d. (6 and 10 annas) ; 
and a good blacksmith makes 2$. (Re. 1) a day, nearly double his 
former earnings. 

Though there are no sufficient materials for prepjiring a complete 
history of prices, the available information shows that the sixty 
years of British rule may be roughly divided into two periods of 
about equal length, before and after 1850. During the whole sixty 
years the spread of tillage has been tending to cheapen grain, and 
at irregular intervals, this tendency has been met by seasons of more 
or less complete failure of crops.^ Still, though the effect of 
those two inlluences has apparently been pretty nearly constant 
throughout the whole sixty years, the character of the two periods 
differs widely. The first thirty years may, as a whole, be described 
as a time of falling and very in’egular prices, and the second thirty 
years as a time of rising and loss uneven prices. ’J^his change 
would seem to bo chiefly due to the removal of transit and export 
duties and to the improvement of communications. 

Except for 1 791 and 1804 two famous famine years,^ when the 
rupee price of millet rose to 12 J and to eight pounds, the earliest 
available produce prices are for 1818, 1819, and 1820, the first 
three years of British rule. During these years, in Mdlegaon, the 
average rupee price of millet was forty-nine pounds, of gram 52^ 
pounds, and of rice 24^ pounds.® For the next twelve years 
(1821-1832) no separate returns are available for Ndsik. But it 
seems from the prices prevailing in Khdndesh, which then included 
the northern half of Ndsik, that the security of life and property 
and the rapid spread of tillage caused so great a fall in prices, that 


1 Of six leading years of scarcity, three, 1824, 1833, and 1845, fall in the firet^ and 
three. 1853, 1871| and 1876-77, in second period. 

* The 1791 prices were : dc^Vi, 13# pounds ; wheat, ten pounds ; rice, 7# poimds ; 
and gram, ten pounds. The 1804 prices were : b^ri and jvdri 8J pounds j rice Tg 
pounds ; and gram 7# pounds. (lien t -Colonel A £ Ethridge’s Famine Rep5itk 64-65). 
nese prices are apparently the averages during a certain portion of the famine tkiie, 
net the highest prices, » Captain Eriggs’ Beturim (I860)* 
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even after the severe scarcity of 1824-25, the price of Indian millet 
ranged from seventy-four to seventy-nine pounds, of wheat from 
forty-nine to fifty-six pounds, and of rice from 15^ to twenty-six 
pounds. Then followed sixyearsof still cheaper grain (1827-1832) 
with Indian millet ranging from ninety in 1827 to 144 pounds in 
1832, wheat from forty-four to sixty-seven pounds, and rice from 
m to thirty-one pounds. During" the eleven following years 
"(1833-1843,) in spite of three seasons of scarcity 1833, 1836, and 
1838, there was little rise in the price of grain. In 1842-43, the 
last of these years, millet sold at 92 ^ pounds the rupee in Ndsik 
and 105 pounds in Chan dor, wheat at 82 i and 87 i pounds, gram at 
eighty-two pounds, and rice at thirty-live and 32^ pounds. The 
following are the details : 

Nimk Produce Pric^a ( Poundn the Rupee), 1832-1843. 
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During the next thirty years (1844-1873) there was a marked 
rise in the price of the chief kinds of food grain. Millet advanced 
from an average of 88^ pounds the rupee, in the ton years ending 
1853, to seventy pounds in the ten years ending 1863, and to thirty- 
two pounds in the ten years ending 1873. In 1873, the last of these 
years, millet sold at 47^ pounds the rupee, wheat at 30^ pounds, 
rice at 22 J pounds, and pulse at 18^ pounds. During the remaining 
six years there has been a further rise in the average to thirty 
pounds. The following is a summary of the chief details : 

NdaiJi Produce Prices (Pounds the Rupee ), 1844-1873. 
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27 
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34 
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60 
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. During the last twenty years the special causes of the marked 
rise in prices are : The American war that between 1860 and 1862 
by cheapening money and narrowing the area under cereals raised 
the value of grain, and, in 1863, combining with a bad harvest, 
forced prices to a famine level ; a local failure of crops in 1869 that 
raised millet to twenty-seven pounds, and another failure in 1871 
that raised it from thirty-three to thirty pounds ; next the famine of 
1876 and 1877 so drained food supplies that grain was dearer in 
1878 than during the seasons of local failure. 

The following table gives the yearly prices of the staple grains 
since 1878; 
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Precious stones and gtdd are weighed by the gahuj gunj, rail, 
rdl, mdsa, sahdmdsaf and tola. The table used is : two gahus, one 
gunj ; one and a half giotjs, one rati ; two and two- fifths giinjs, one 
rdl; eight guaja, one indsa ; six: •md.sds, oxio sahdmdsa'; and two 
salidmands^ one tola. The gahu is a grain of wheats the gunj is the 
seed of the Abriis precab iri us, and the vdl of the ckilhdri tree; 
the rati is a small piece of copper weighing* nearly two grains; and 
the 71/0 av/-, the .wZ/o/z/oao, and <ho lola, wve oblong pieces of metal 
or crockery, ^riic tola weighs a, little more than the Government 
rupee which is ecjiud to H i mdsds in tlie town of Nilsik and 
J J A vaoAvhs* in the rest of the district. In the case of silver and 
other medals, and cotton, cotton yarn, silk, coffee, molasses, sugar, 
drugs, s])ices, oil, and clarified butter, the followiiig table is used : five 
tolds, onxechhaldk ; two chhafdks, cme pdctihcr ; two pdctihrrs, one 
iichher ; two achltersy one shrr of eighty told a or two pounds; forty 
shprs, one man ; and three mans one palla. Kxcept the tola, the 
•pdrsher, the achhery the chhafdk, and the sher, which arc made cither 
of brass or copper, all these wifights are made of iron. 1 hey are 
bell-shaped and thit-topped, and have a ring at the top to lift them 
^hl, when bought from the j)n‘ssor, and small cpiantitios of 
clarified butter brought to market l>y villagers, and milk, are measured 
by (topper and brass pots Ironi one and one-fourth to one and a half 
times as large as the weight measures. The milk pots are liko 
ordinary English drinking cups. Grain, pulse, oilseed, and salt, are 
measured according to the following table : two sli(ir,*s, one adholi ; 
two ad holts, one pdi/li ; sixteen pdiylLs, one man; tdiivty pdylis, one 
valla. ; and twenty ?//u?/6*, one kkaiui/i. The two-,s‘/ 4 cr, adholi, measure 
being the highesfi, the measuring of largo c|uantities of grain is a 
tedious operation. The contents of a one shor measure weigh from 
thrt^e to four pounds. The length incasures used in cotton and silk 
goods are the iasu, hdt, gaj, imd vdr. The table is fourteen tasus or 
thumb joints, one cubit ovhdt ; one and three-quarters hdia, one gaj ; 
and two hdts, one car. Wholesale purchases are made by the piece, 
or than, of from twenty to forty vdrs. Waistcloths, dhotars, and 
women's robes, sddis, are sold by the pair and singly. Woollen 
cloths, blankets, and chavlds, made by shepherds, are sold by the 
score, kori, to rt?tail, nnd by tho hundred to wholesale purclmsers. 
Stones, timber, and earthwork, are measured by the square gaj, 
and masonry by a hat of sixteen inches. Three such hdts make 
one khan. Hewn stones are sold by the hundred. 

The native land measure is : 6^ hands, hats, long and one hand 
broad, one kathi ; twenty kdthis, one pdnd; twenty ponds, one 
higha ; thirty bighds, one paiku; and iourpaikus, one chdhur. The 
kdthi is either a stick or a piece of string. From 1 J to two bighds 
are equal to an acre of 4840 square yards. ^ 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TRADE AND CRAFTS. 

SECTION I.— COMMUNICATIONS. 

The fame of Siipara,^ on the Tliana coast near Basseiu, shews that 
from tho very earliest times, the Thai pass has been an important 
trade route between the Deccan and the coast. Tlio Nasik caves and 
the mention of tho town by Ptolemy point to hJ'asik as a place of 
importance from tlio s(‘corid century before, to the second century 
after, the Christian ern. A/)out a hundred years later, the author of 
the Periplus (247) mentions that trade passed from Broach in Gujardt 
to Paithan on tlio Godavari and to Tagar ten days further oast. 
Part of tin’s trade probably went through the Kundai pass, crossed 
the Nasik district, and loft it by the Kasjiri pass in the Sdtmdlas. 
From the ninth to the tliirteenth century while Dovgiri, or 
Daulatabad, was one of the greatest capitals in the Dcccan, and 
Supara was one of the chief centres of trade on the coast, the Thai 
pass must have been the main route of traffic. Afterwards, in the 
fifteenth and early part of the sixteenth centuries, tho bulk of tho 
trade passed further south Ixjtween Ahmcdnagar and Chaul and 
between Bijapur and Dabhul or Kudal. In the sixteenth century, 
the establishment of l\)rtugucse pow(jr at Basseiri brought a large 
trade back to its old route by Nasik. Jii the seventeenth century, 
when foreign trade cenirecl in Surat, the bulk of the commerce 
of the Deccan passed along the north and south routes mentioned in 
tho Periplus. When Bombay took tho place of 8urat, trade once 
more set along the earliest route through the Thai pass, and this, for 
the last fifty years, has been the chief line of traffic in western India. 

At the beginning of British rule there were no made roads. The 
chief lines of connnuiiicatioii lay througli Nasik and Malegaon. 
The Poona-Surat road, of 2o4 miles, through Chdkan, Narayangaon, 
the Yashera pass, and Devthau, entered by the Sinnar pass, and, 
stretching through Nasik and Dindori, left the district by tho Rahud 
pass, and continued its course to Surat through Umbarthana, the 
Nirpan pass, the Viigh pass, and Gandevi. Tho Ahmednagar-N^sik 


^ Supdra is mentioned under its present name both by tlie author of the Periplua 
(247 A.n. McCrindle’s Periplua, 127) and by Ptolemy (150 a.d. Bertius, VII. 1). 
Even in Ptolemy’s time iSupdra was an old place, as Suppdraka is mentioned 
(Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism, 209) as famous for its merchants during the lifetime 
of Gautam Buddha (b.c. 518). If Bonfey’s (see McCrindle’s Periplus, 127) and 
Beinaud’s (Memoir Sur. Tlndo, 222) conjecture is correct, and Sup.ira is Solomon’s 
Sophir or Ophir, it must have been a centre of trade 500 years before the time of 
Buddha, hiually the mention of ShurpdraJt in the Vanaparva of the Mahibhdrat 
(Bom. £d. chap. 118) as a *most holy’ place where tho Pdndavs rested on their 
way from the Dravid country to Prabhds (lud. Ant. IX. 44) shows that 8up4ra was 
a* place of importance at least 400 years before the time of Solomon. It seems 
reasonable to suppose that the Thai pass has been a trade route as long as Snpdrahaa 
been a place of trade. 
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road, ninety-seven miles long, passed through Rdhuri, Sanganiner,and 
Sinnar. The Aurangabad-N asik road, eighty-seven miles Ion g, passed 
through Kopargaon in Ahmednagar. From Malegaon the chief 
roads wore to Baroda through the Raval pass, Mhalpur, the Kundai 
pass, the Esar pass, Songad, and Viara, and then either through 
Erapiir and Jambua, 220 miles, or through Bardoli, Mota, Vardcha, 
and Kim, 228 miles. Of two roads to Bombay, one was the section 
of the Bombay-Agratrunk road, 107 miles, through Chandor, Nasik, 
Igatpuri, the Tlial pass, Shahapur, and Bhiwndi, and the other, 
200 miles, through Manmad, Yeola, Kopargaon, Nimbgaon, Point, 
Talegaoii, and Panvel. Four other roads passed from Malegaon, one 
to Dhulia, the northern section of the Bombay -Agra road, thirty- 
two miles ; one to Ahmednagar, 111) miles, tlirough the Kdsari pass, 
Baijhapur, l^untamba, and Rahuri; one to Aurangabad, ninety-five 
miles, through Andarsul and Ankai Tankai ; and one to Asirgad, 100 
miles, through Chikalvohol, Borkhnnd, Parola, Dharangaon, Paldhi, 
Raver, and Ihirhanpnr.^ In 1841, there wore still no made roads, 
and the 4'hal pass was so rough and stony a ravine, that laden 
carts could not pass without the greatest difficulty. Until 1863 the 
main Agra highway absorbed most of the funds set apart for roads. 
But, since' the levy of a special cess for local works, road-making 
has made rapid progress. 

In 1870 there were ten and a half miles of Imperial roads, four 
miles from Nasik rjiilway station to Ntisik city and six and a half 
miles in Devlali camp, constructed at a cost of about £4450 
(Rs. 44,500) and requiring a yearly outlay of about £440 (Rs. 4400). 
Besides these there wore five ])rovincial roads extending over a 
distance of 213i miles, and fourteen local fund roads extending over 
a distance of about 275 miles. The chief provincial road is the 
Bombay- Agra road from Kasara, at the foot of the Thai pass to the 
Rdhudi pass in Malegaon, 1 19 miles, metal led drained and bridged 
except at the Godavari and the Kadva, costing about £2000 
(Rs. 20,000) a year and yielding a toll revenue of about £1700 
(Rs. 17,000). The next is the section of the Poona-Nasik road from 
Nandur-Shingotain Sinnar, thirty-three miles, partly metalled and 
drained, and bridged except at the Darna and two smaller rivers in 
Sinnar. It costs about £1320 (Rs. 13,200) a year and yields a toll 
revenue of about £800 (Rs. 8000). The third, the Nasik-Balsdr I'oad 
through Pei lit up to Udhan, thirty-nine miles, partly drained, 
and bridged, and mostly gravelled, costs about £1200 (Rs. 12,000) 
a year and yields a toll revenue of about £90 (Rs. 900). The 
fourth, the Malegaon-Kopargaon road up to Pimpalgaon, forty-two 
miles, drained, bridged, and partly metalled, costs about £880 
(Rs. 8800) a year and yields a toll revenue of about £120 
(Rs. 1200). The fifth, the Nandgaon- Aurangabad road, is, for 
twelve miles, partly drained, bridged, and metalled. It costs 
about £525 (Rs. 5260) a year and yields a toll revenue of about 
£250 (Rs. 2500). Of local fund roads, the Ndsik-Kalvan road, 
thirty-two miles, is finished only as far as Dindori, at a cost 


> Captain Clunea* Itinerary (1826). 
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of £3405 (Rs. f34,050) ; the rest is in progi'ess. The section as 
far as Dindori is used chiefly by Vanjaris. It costs about £195 
(Ra. 1950) a year and yields a toll revenue of about £30 (Rs. 300). 
Two other roads run from Ndsik, one north-west to Harsul in 
Peintj twenty-nino miles, gravelled, partly drained and bridged, 
costing about £250 (Rs. 2500) a year and yielding a yearly 
toll revenue of about £26 (Rs. 260) ; the other west to Trimbak, 
eighteen miles, unbridged, partly gravelled and partly metalled, and 
costing about £250 (Rs. 2500) a year. Of two roads from Sinnar one, 
costing about £1 90 (Rs. 1 900) and yielding a yearly toll revenue of 
about £88 (Rs. 880), goes through the Kaprala pass to Ghoti, thirty- 
seven miles, with a branch from Randhurli to Bhagur, gravelled and 
without drains or bridges ; and another, costing about £ 1 30 (Rs. 1300) 
and yielding a toll revenue of about £8 (Rs. 80) a year, runs north 
by the Nilygaon pass to the Khorvadi railway station, enghteen miles, 
mostly gravelled and without drains or bridg(js. Of three roads 
from Niphdd, one, constructed as a famine w^ork and costing about 
£103 (Rs. 1030) a year, goes to Saykhed by Njlndur-Madhmeshvar, 
fifteen miles, gravelled and without drains or bridges ; another goes 
north to Pimpalgaon (Basvant), nine miles, mostly gravelled and 
without drains or bridges, and costs about £120 (Rs. 1200) a year; 
and a third east to V^inchur, nine miles, also gravelled and partly 
drained, and costing about £70 (Rs. 700) a year. From Vinchur 
run two gravelled lines without drains or bridges, one to Yeola 
through Doshmilue, eiglitium miles, coTiKtructed as a famine work 
costing about £125 (Rs. 1250) and yielding a yearly toll revenue of 
£3 (Rs. 30), and another to Satdna by tho Bhavar pass, forty miles, 
with a branch from Nimbgaon to Cluludor, costing about £340 
(Rs. 3400) and yielding a yearly toll revenue of about £200 
(Rs. 2000). From Satana a similar line runs 20| miles to Malegaon, 
costing about £220 (Rs. 2200) a year and yielding an equal amount of 
toll revenue; and another to 'Faharabad, seven miles, partly drained, 
and costing about £80 (Rs. 800) a year. A similar line from 
Mdlegaon to Ndndgaon costs about £90 (Rs. 900) a year, and 
another from Yeola to Khaiigaon eighteen miles to Suregaon, 
costs yearly about £95 (Rs. 950) and yields a toll revenue of about 
£20 (Rs. 200).i 

Ndsik hill passes belong to two leading systems, those that run 
east and west across the main line of tho Sahyadris, and those 
that run north and south across the spurs and ranges that stretch 
eastwards at right angles to the main lino of tho Sahyddris. The 
Sahy&dri passes are locally known as ghatSf and the openings in the 
eastern ranges as baris or hhinds. Of the Sahyadri passes, after 
two footpaths in the extreme north, comes the BAbhulna pass, 
two miles north of Sdlor fort, leading to tho Chichli state. The 
road is very rough, barely passable even for unloaded carts. But, 
for a small sum, it could be made a fair cartroad, and can be 
ridden up and down without dismounting. A varying amount of 


^ From a retain Ittmubed hy Mr. F. B. MaclaraQ, C. £,9 Executive Bngiaeer 
Niieik Biviiioo. . 
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timber, averaging about 500 logs, is dragged up by bullocks, and 
there is a considerable Vaiijdri traffic chiefly in salt, ndgh, and 
moha flowers. About four miles south-west of Saler, and from foot 
to foot, about two miles south-west of Bdbhulna, is the MAngnia 
pass a cattle track very difficult and very little used. About eight 
miles south are two passes, close together, both of them fit only for 
cattle, the Umbakda jwiss to the north and the Kanciian pass to 
the south. The Kanchiin is a good drag with a largo timber trade 
and a considerable Vanjari traffic west into Ainli. This pass was 
surveyed and a road was begun hut afterwards abandoned. Though 
it could not now be done, carts are said to have tormorly been taken 
down this pass. About tlu'tjo miles south-west is the Chip pass, 
easy except for a little distance near the top. It might be made fit 
for carts without mucli cost, 'riic timber and Vanjari traffic is less 
than through the Kanchan pass. Close together, about five or six 
miles to the south-west, are the MoRKitADipass with almost no traffic, 
and the Chirai pass, a fair road wit h litth* timber, some catechu, and 
a considerable Vanjari traffic from Dindori to 8urgana. Loaded 
carts can bo dragged u]), but the strain nearly kills the bullocks. 
In the section of the iSahyadris to the south of the Cliandor 
range, there are many passi\s, one Cor almost eveiy village, but 
none of them are made and all are so rough tluit little trade goes 
through them. 'Jhe best of them are the IbiANVAD pass, ton to 
twelve miles south of Chirai with a largo Vanjari traffic; the 
Palasvikir pass, three miles south of Bhanvad, a good natural 
pass, ono of the best on the lino but not now usihI ; four miles south- 
west is the NanAsi pass, surveyed and ready to be made, with a largo 
traffic in licadloads of bamboos and niyro})alans ; and about three 
miles further south, the Mahaja pass, also surveyed, and used by 
local traders with grain, onions, timber, and cattle to Jaykhoda. 
These passes lead from Dindori to Point. About three miles south, 
the SAval pass on tlic Balstir road is engineered but so steep that 
carts want help either by hand or extra bullock power. From 500 
to 700 cartloads of bamboos pass up every year. In addition to 
its load of bamboos, every cart usually brings some bamboo baskets, 
winnowing fans, and matting. Otlior traffic is carried on almost 
entirely on bullock-back. It consists chiefly of onions, chillies, and 
wheat from the Deccan, and salt and dried fish from the Koukan. 
South of this, as the crest of the Sahyadris is not more than 800 
feet, if as much, above the plateau of Feint, there are many rugged 
passes, of which the chief, about nine miles south of Saval, is 
the LAdchi pass, a rough track used only by local traders and 
bullocks. Six miles south of the Ladchi is the Vehbla pass, a mere 
footpath. Ten miles south-west is the VAgheba pass, on the local 
fund road between NAsik and Ilarsul in Feint. This is an engineered 
cartroad in fair order, with a traffic chiefly in bamboos and timber. 
About two miles south-west is the Satti pass, a very steep track 
used by VanjAri bullocks and foot passengers, and with little traffic. 
Four or five miles south, the VAqhvihir pass, from Velunje to the* 
Jawhdr state in Thana, is a cattle track with almost no traffic. 
Between these are a footpath called GhbeiAchi VAt, Yaohota a 
Vanjari passj and ^in a footpath called Chulanoan MotiAchi VAt. 
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Oae mile and a half south of the Ydghyihir pass^ there is^ at the 
village of Kolmusti> the Dugara pass a mere footpath^ and two miles 
farther south the Moehadi pass^ a Vaujari road. 

About twelve miles south, the Met Chandrya pass, leading from 
Igatpuri to Mokhada, though not fit for carts, is a great Vanjari 
road with a large traffic coastwards in grain, turmeric, and chillies, 
and from the coast in salt and fish. Two miles south is the Mbt- 
Humba, a similar but poor pass, and the Amboli Ambai track, with 
a cartroad to the head of the pass, which is much used by Vanjdris 
and graziers as well as for carrying timber. It is very steep in 
some parts but quite passable. About two miles south is the Shir 
pass, a Yanjari road. About ten miles south-east is the Thal pass, 
a first class well engineered work on the Bombay-Agra road. 
In spite of railway competition it still has a large traffic coast- 
wards in grain, and Dcccanwards in salt and sundries. Between 
the Shir and the Thai passes are the Met BliAchi pass, the YAgiiaria 
pass, the Barkhandia pass, and the GhAtandub pass, all Yanjari 
roads and drags. UbhedAnd is a footpath between the Barkhandia 
and the Ghdtandur passes. About six miles south of the Thai pass 
is the Bor or Pimpri pass, a very rough steep track only just 
practicable for laden bullocks. Except the Gondharb footpath three 
miles south, this is the most southerly of the Sahyddri passes within 
Nasik limits. Between these two are the JatmAli and Toran passes 
used chiefly by Yanjaris* 

The second system of hill passes, those that run, on the whole, 
north and south, belong to the five ranges and spurs that stretch 
oast from the Sahyadris. Of these, three in the north, separating 
the Panjlira in Khandesh from the Mosara, the Mosam from the 
north waters of the Girtia, and the north Girna tributaries from the 
south Girna tributaries, are spurs of no great extent or consequence ; 
and two, Ohandor in the centre, separating the Girna from the great 
central plain of Nasik and the Goddvari basin, and Kalsubai in the 
south, separating the Godavari from the Pravara, are large ranges. 

The northmost spur, between the Panjhra and the Mosam, is 
crossed, in the extreme west, by the Chivtia pass a rough track. 
Carts can go to Borhdti, but beyond Borhdti the road is for about 
four miles impassable for carts. Further on carts ply to Pimpalner 
and Yarsel. About eight miles east is the Skl pass, bridged and 
metalled, a well engineered work, connecting Nasik with Pimpalner. 
Though the pass itself is fit for carts, there is little traffic as there 
are no roads on either side. A considerable amount of timber from 
the north Dangs comes through this pass. About four miles east, 
the PisoL pass, though very steep, is practicable for carts and has 
little traffic. About ten miles east, on the old Malegaon-Surat 
road, are the MobdAra, a fair pass, and the RAhudvAdi pass, 
fit for carts but in very bad order. Though rough it is not difficult, 
and in 1879 was crossed by a Battery of Artillery. There is a. 
considerable local traffic in molasses, cloth, and timber. East 
R&hndvAdi the hills are broken by open valleys. 

In the second spur between the Mosam and its trilmtary . the 
Kuranjidt, is .the Mono pass, a good caM jnnaU local 
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traffic. Between the Mosam and the tributaries of the north Gima^ 
the Dol pass^ joining the Sel pass with Satana by Td^harabad^ is 
well engineered, and fit for carts though little used. About five miles 
east of the Dol pass is the Chinch pass, an opening in the hills 
between Jaykhcda and Satana. It is passable to carts, but has 
nothing but local traffic. East of this the range breaks into 
isolated hills. 

The spur between the north and south waters of the Girna is 
crossed in the west by the Bhilkha.ni) or KiiTTARpass, which though 
rough and unmade is a fair track fit for loaded carts. Bast of this 
are the Jay, Tilvan, and BhIt passes, all footpaths except the Jay 
which is the straight line from Dang Saunddna to Kalvan. About 
eleven miles east of Kuttar is the Pimpaldara or Chinch pass, 
partly made and fit for carts. There is a little local traffic. 

Besides by this main spur, the tributaries of the Girna are 
separated by three or four smaller ranges. The chief passes through 
them are the Muram pass joining the head of the Kanchan pass 
with the valley of the Pun; about two miles oast is the SitirsAri 
pass; and about three miles further east is the LAkhan pass; 
about one mile more is the Mono pass ; and after two miles the TAo 
pass. Except the Lakhan pass whicli is fit for carts, these are only 
bridle paths. They connect Kanasi in the south with Saiindana in 
the north by way of Sule. The next range, which, separating 
the waters of the Tambdi and the G irna, ends in Hatgad, is crossed 
on both sides of Ilatgad by good bullock passes, the eastern pass 
being the better of the two. About fivo|miles east, the Chinch pass, 
joining the head of the Kanclian pass with the south, is a rough 
bullock track used for all the timber that passes south for Kanchan. 

The chief passes in the Chdndor range, which stretches from 
Point east into the Nizam’s dominions, are, in the west, in the 
first five miles, the RAhud and GAa passes, one mile apart, joining 
Dindori Jind Hatgad, very rough but the Gag practicable for carts. 
Except timber the only traffic is local carried on pack bullocks. 
About eight miles east the Ahivat pass, a cartroad now being made, 
crosses under the west shoulder of Saptashriug connecting Abhona 
with the southern marts of Dindori and Vani. The traffic is 
small almost entirely local. About three miles east, immediately 
below the east of Saptashring, is tho MArkand pass fit for cattle, 
and, two miles further, tho MulAn pass, leading direct from Vani 
to Kalvan, passable by laden bullocks and with a small local traffic. 
About ten miles east is the KAchan pass, fit for empty carts and 
laden camels, and the VadAl, a small pass fit only for cattle and 
with a small local traffic. One mile east, the BhAvab pass, 
connecting Chandor and Satana, is crossed by an excellent cartroad 
completed in 1876. The traffic is small and chiefly local. About 
ten miles east on the Agra road is the ChAndor or RAhudi pass, 
a first class bridged and metalled road. Though the railway hiis 
turned most of the traffic towards Manm&d, there is still a 
considerable local trade, the toll on the pass letting for about £200^ 
(Rs. 2000) a year. East of R&hudi the ChAndor range ceases to 
be a barrier, and^ . between Manmfid and Ch4ndor, are 
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openings practicable for carts. Beyond Manmdd, about ten miles 
south of the Chdndor range, rise the Satmala hills. On the 
Manmad- Ahmednagar road, between Manmad and Yeola, the Ankai- 
Tankai pass, between the Ankai-Tankai fort and a high eminence Communioatioiifc 
on the west, crosses the Satmalas with very little ascent. Close Pasaet^ 
together, about twelve miles east, two passes, the RijiPUR and the 
SomthAn, join Yeola and Nandgaon. Though fit for laden carts and 
in no place steep, these passes are very rough and have little traffic 
except of Vjinjans and local traders. About five miles north-east 
near KAsAri the Nandgaon- Aurangabad road passes, without any 
great ascent, along a made road through a wide depression in 
the hills. About six miles east, loading from Naydongri to the 
Nizamis dominions, is the Pardhadi pass, a cartroad but steep 
and used almost solely by pack bullocks, with a toll yielding about 
£20 (Rs. 200) a year. Along this road there is a considerable 
traffic, wheat and linseed passing from the Nizam’s country and 
miseollatiooiis articles forming the return loads. The Dhagur or 
Rarnsej range, between Diudori and Nasik, is crossed by several 
footpaths but is throughout impassable by carts. 

Between the head waters of the Ooddvari and the Darna, lies 
the Trimbak range I'isingfrom the west into Bh^skargad, Harshgad, 

Bhamaugad, Trimbak, aud An janiri, and falling away towards the 
east in the isolated Pdndii cave hills about five miles south-west 
of the town of Nasik. This range can be crossed by ponies and 
foot passengers in the west only between Trimbak and Anjaniri by 
the Pahine defile. Further east, there is a rough cart track between 
Talegaon on the Nasik-'IVimbak highroad and Vadhivra in 
Igatpuri, but it is not much usod. About six miles further east 
the Agra road passes through ono of the valleys that divide the 
range into separate peaks. 

In the south of the district, the KalsubAi range is skirted, in the 
extreme west, by a footpath passing from the village of Jamundha 
in Igatpuri round the western spur of Kulang fort to the head of 
the Pravara river in Akola. Four miles east are two footpaths used 
only by Thakurs, aud so steep as to be almost inaccessible. They 
lie between Kalsubai and the Navra-Navri hill. About seven miles 
east, BAri, the main pass in the range, crosses under the east 
shoulder of Kalsubai hill. A road has lately been made through the 
pass from the Ahmednagar side, and, in Nasik, a road now under 
construction will carry the line to the Ghoti railway station. The 
present traffic is small, chiefly on pack bullocks. When the Ghoti 
road is finished, there will probably bo a great increase of traffic, as 
the Bari pass is the only outlet for the produce of north-west 
AJimednagar. East of Bari the Kalsubai range is, for many miles, 
impassable except for cattle or foot traffic, and, as the paths lead 
to the very rugged lands of Akola, carts aro never used. A cart 
track leads from Dubere to the east of the Ad fort in Sinnar to the 
large town of Than&gaon on the bank of the Mahalungi; and% 
though less st^p, track communicates with that valley from 
BApnr about ten or twelve miles south-east. About thirty miles 
east of B&ri at NAndur<*Shingota is the Hanmxmt pass on the 
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provincial road between Nasik, Ahmednagar, and Poona. Beyond 
this the Kalsubdi hills fall into the plain. 

Under the British, besides by roads, the district communications 
have been improved, in 1861, by the opening of the Great Indian 
Peninsula, and, in 1878, by the opening of the Dhond and Manmad 
Railways. The Great Indian Peninsula Railway enters Ndsik at 
the south-west corner near Igatpuri, and, within district limits, has 
a length of about 110 miles. VV^itliin this length there are eleven 
stations, Igatpuri, Ghoti, Bailgaon or hTandur Vaidya, Bhagur 
Siding or Devlali, Nasik Road, .Khervadi, Niphad, Lasalgaon, 
Manmad, Nfindgaon, and Naydongri. This section of the line was 
begun in October 1857. The portion from Igatpuri to Nasik was 
opened for traffic on the 28th January 1861, and the rest on the 
1st October of the same year. No serious engineering difficulty 
was met in making the Nasik section of tlie line. Prom the 
Sahyadris to the Chdndor hills near Mamad the line i*uns through 
the rich valley of the Godavari, and, by easy gradiemts and with 
quite ordinary works, is carried through the Chandor range at a 
gap in the bills near Manmad. Throughout this distance there are 
only three important bridges, one across the Goihivari, one across 
the Kadva, and a third across the Maiiitid, a tributary of the Girna, 
At the difForent stations arc quarttu's for the station master and 
booking offices ; in addition there are waiting rooms at Nasik Road, 
Niphad, and Ldsslgaon, and refreshment rooms at Manmad and 
Ndndgaon, the cost of the buildings varying from £250 to £1000 
(Bs. 2500 -lls. 10,000). Besides these, Igatpuri has a largo station 
with good waiting and refreshnumt rooms and a large locomotive 
workshop, the whole representing a cost of £10,000 (Rs. 4,00,000). 
At Devlali, a large station with good waiting rooms has just been 
coin])leted. The establishment at Igatpuri includes about 700 
workmen, drivers, firemen, .and others ciii])loyod in working trains 
on the Thai pass and bctwetui Igatpuri and Nandg.aon, and in the 
repairing sliops. Of the whole number about ninety are l^juropeana 
and Eurasians ; the rest are natives. The wages paid amount to 
about £3000 (Rs. 30,000) a montli. 1'he wages earned are about 
the same as in Bombay, £3 IOjs*. to £4 10s. (Its. 35 -lls. 45) a month 
for fitters, smiths, and niachinemon j £2 to £3 10s. (Rs. 20 -Rs. 35) 
for carpenters ; £1 4.s*. to £l 10«. (Rs. 12-Rs. 18) for foremen; and 
16.9. (Rs. 8) for labourers. The mechanics are recruited from 
different parts of the Deccan. A number of local blacksmiths and 
carpenters are also employed in the fitter’s shop. 

The Dhond and Manmad State Railway forms a* chord line^ 
connecting Manmad in Nasik 162 miles from Bombay on the north-! 
east section, with Dhond in Poona 1 6 7 miles from Bombay on the south- 
east section, of the Peninsula Railway. Of 145 i miles the total length 
of the line, about twenty -.two miles, with three stations, Manm&d, Ankai, 
and Yeola, are in the Nasik district ; the rest of the line, except a mile 
or two in Poona, lies in Ahmednagar. The line was first surveyed in 
1868 by the Peninsula Railway engineers, but no progress was miode 
till the rains of 1876 when the Bombay Governmeut directed 
Mr. Hallain, the executive engineer of Ahmednagar, tb stbrt another 
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survey. Mr. Hallam^s line showed an improved gradient in some COUtpter Tt 

f laces and avoided a tunnel in the Chikhli ridge, thirty miles from Trade. 

)hond. The earth work was begun in February 1877, and half of it . * 

was finished as a famine relief work, the labourers being chiefly from Commnmca ions. 
Nasik, Ahmednagar, and Sholapur. The gauge is 5' 6", the same as Malwapa. 
on the Peninsula lines, and the rails, each thirty feet long, are of the 
best Bessemer steel. The sleepers are what are called pot-sleepers 
and are throe feet apart. The "ballast is clean river shingle and the 
banks are of gravel. The width of the land taken up varies with the 
height of the bank, and averages about forty feet. The four large 
bridges over the Bhima, the Mu la, tho Pravara, and the Godavari, 
constructed at a cost of i' 1 47,210 (Rs. 14,72,100), are within 
Ahmednagar limits. Besides those, there are in all seventy-nine 
bridges ranging from four to sixty feet and built at a total cost of 
about £93,000 (Rs. 9,30,000). In all cases tho stone is boulder trap 
cemented with mortar of the best quality. The line lias not as yet 
been fenced. When finished it will have cost about £1,3.50,000 
(Rs. 1,3.5,00,000) or about £9 10.!?. (Rs. 95) a mile, of which about 
£13,000 (Rs. 1,30,000) were paid for land compensation and 
preliminary expenses, and about £105,000 (Rs. 10,50,000) for earth- 
work. The lino was opened for traffic on the J 7th April 1878, but 
some of tho largo bridges which were begun in 1879 were not 
finished till tho r.ains of 1880. Up to the end of 1880 the line was 
managed by Government ; it was then handed over to the Peninsula 
Railway authorities. 

At Yeola, besides a goods shed, a station is nearly completed at a 
cost of £900 (Ks. 9000). 

Except across the Godavari at Nasik and across tho Kadva at Bridges. 
Kokangaon, about sixteen miles north of Nasik, tho Bombay. Agra 
road is bridged throughout from Igatpuri to Jhodga. The chief 
bridges are at Malogaon across tlie Oiriia 913 yards long with 
twenty-six thirty feet spans, constructed at a cost of £4266 
(Rs. 42,660), Jind seven others across tho Nasardi, the Banganga, 
the Vadali, the Andarsul, the Vaki, the Pimpli, and tho Sel, with 
from one to five spans of ten to 110 feet. In the 1872 flood the 
Giriia entirely covered the bridge at Malegaon and carried away the 
parapets and roadway. The roadway was repaired and iron rails 
put up in place of the sfcone parapets. There is a fine bridge, across 
the Valdevi, with five spans of forty feet each on the road from the 
Nasik Road railway station to Devlali camp, constructed at a cost 
of £3069 (Rs. 30,690), and one with three spans of thirty-five feet 
at S^vargaon across the Agasti on tho Manmfid-Kopargaon road. 

Most of the famine roads have culverts and paved causeways. There 
are only three large railway bridges, one across the Godavari 
between Nasfk and Khervddi stations, built at a cost of £39,400 
(Bs. 8,94,000), 145 yards long with two sixty feet and two 132 feet 
girder openings ; another between Khervddi and Niphdd, across the 
KAdVa, built at a cost of £12,421 (Rs. 1,24,210), 257 yards long 
with si^een forty feet stone arches ; and a third across the Mani&d, 
between NAndgaon and NAydongri, built at a cost of £15,865 
(Sfc' 1,58,650), 179 yards long with four forty feet urches and five 
lilxty feet girder openings, 
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There are four ferries, one over the Godavari at N^sik, one at 
Kokangaon about sixteen miles north of Ndsik on the Agra road 
over the Kadvai a tributary of the Godavari that rises in the extreme 
west of Dindori; one at Chehodi, six miles south-east of Nasik, on 
the Poona and Siuuar road across the Darna, which, rising near 
Igatpuri, is almost always in flood during the rainy season; and 
one lately started (June 1880), also across the Darna, about four 
miles above Chohedi connecting the market towns of Pandhurli and 
Bhagur. The ferry boats have been built in Nasik by a Goanese 
Christian from the Konkan. Except the Bhagur boat which is single, 
they are double boats, each about forty feet by fiCtoen, tied together 
and with a dock planking fastened across them. 'J'hey have keels 
and draw about two feet. Thiy are built of teak, at a cost of about 
£160 (Rs. 1500), and with proper repairs will last for several years. 
Each of the Vioats has throughout the year a steersman, tdndal, on 
£1 (Rs. 10) a month in the rainy season, and 14.9. (Rs. 7) during the 
rest of the year; and for the single boat a crow of four, and for the 
double boats crews of six boatmen at Ss. (Rs. 4) are engaged. 
The steersmen are Kiinbis, two of them Malis and the rest Marathas. 
They are called Tams, ferrymen, and their occupation is permanent 
and said to be hereditary. 'Phe crew liolong to the Bhoi caste. The 
Chehedi and Bhagur boats are worked simply by rowing; the 
Nasik and Kokangaon boats are prevented from being carried 
down stream by a block running on a wire rope made fast to 
masonry bastions on each bank of the river. All the boats ply 
even in the highest floods, ^’hey are fourth class ferries under 
the Ferry Act (11. of 18()8). Except the Bhagur boat all of them 
carry animals and carts, .as well as passengers. The right of 
ferrying is yearly put to auction, the amounts bid in 1879 
varying from £15 4.9. (Rs. 152) in Kokangaon to £^39 lG.y. (Rs. 398) 
at Chehedi. Rules framed under the Ferry Act fix the fares and 
the number of passengers, animals, and ctirts, that each boat 
may carry. ^ The amounts bid at ferry auction sales are credited 
to local funds. They are generally enough to pay wages and other 
working charges, but not to meet the cost of building the boats 
and keeping them in repair. In 1879-80 they yielded a revenue 
of £72 (Rs. 720). One private ferryboat, plying between Saykheda 
and Chandori in Niphad, carries sixty passengers, or about six and 
a half tons (1 80 mans) of goods. The rates are almost the same as 
on Government ferries. Small streams aro crossed by swimming, 
or by the help of gourds and cots. 

Of twenty-two toll bars, which in 1879 yielded about £3645 
(Rs. 36,450), eleven ore on provincial and eleven on local fund roads. 


1 The ferry boats have been certified to be able to carry fifty-five passengers or 
about six tons (165 mans) of goods. The sanctioned charges are ; passengers, exclusive 
of children in arms, fd. (3 pics) ; four-wheeled carriages 9d. (6 as.) ; two- wheeled did. 
(3 as.);unladencarts3d.(2as.);hor8e8, mules, cattle, and sheep and goats lid. {lanna): 
camels 3d. (2 os. ); palanquins with bearers fid. (4 as.) ; and cradles with beaiers 8d. 
(2 os.). For animals made to swim alongside of the boat half the usual rates are 
ebarg^. Rates to be levied at special femes are fixed by the Collector with tiie sanotimi 
of Government. In some places additional fees are charged for ti^og on and <>ff 
wheeled-carriages, and dragging them to the top of the opposite bi^, for which 
purpose a special staff is engsged by the ferry contractor. 
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Those on provincial roads, yielding about £3032 (Rs. 30,320) a Chapto Vt 

year, are at Vilhodi, Kokangaon, Daregaon, and the Bdhudi pass, on Trade# 

the Bombay-Agra road; at the N^sardi, Mohodari, and Nandur . 

Shingota on the Poona-Nasik road; at Makhmalabad on the 

NAsik-Peint road ; at Ankai and Chondbai on the Malegaon- ® * 

Kopargaon road ; and at Ndndgaon on tho N^ndgaon- Aurangabad 

road. The tolls on tho local fund roads, yielding about £613 

(Rs. 6130), are at Dhakdmbeon tho Nasik-Dindori road ; at Vdghera 

on the Nasik-Harsul road ; at Ubhade and Ghorvad on the Siniiar- 

Ghoti road ; at Naygaon on the Sinnar-Khervadi road ; in the 

Bhdvar pass on the Satana road; at Deshmane on tho Vinchur- 

Yeola road ; at Andarsul on the road from the Nizam’s territory to 

Niphad ; in tho Sel pass on the Sataiia'l^iinpalgaon road ; and at 

Brahmangaon on the Satana-Malegaon road. 

Of three buildings for tho accommodation of district officers, one Itouiei, 

is at Saundana in the Malegaon sub-division, built, in 1831, by 
the public works department, at a cost of £178 (Rs. 1730) ; one at 
Vadhivra in the Igatpuri sub-di\dsion, built out of provincial funds, 
with four sitting and two bath rooms and a verandah ; and one at 
Chdndor in the Chandor sub-division, with sitting and bath rooms 
and a verandah. There are eleven travellers’ bungalows suited for 
Europeans. Of these one is at tho Manmad railway station in tho 
Chandor sub-division, built at a cost of £154 (Rs. 15i0) ; one at 
Jalgaon on the Malegaon and Manmad road in the Malegaon 
sub-division, built, in 1827, by the public works department, at a cost 
of £158 (Rs. 1580); five aro on the Bombay and Agra road, of which 
one at Chikhalvohol and a second at Malegaon, aro in the Mdlegaon 
sub-division, the former built, in 1844, by tho public works department, 
at a cost of £198 (Rs. 1980), and tho latter, in 1841, at a cost of £188 
(Rs. 1880) ; two are at Nasik in the Nasik sub-division, built out of 
local funds at a cost of £804 (Rs. 80 10), with main halls, side and bath 
rooms, and a verandah ; and the fifth at Pimpalgaon (Basvant) in the 
Niphad sub-division, built out of provincial funds at a cost of £154 
(Rs. 1540), with two rooms and an out-house consisting of a 
kitchen and a stable ; one at the Igatpuri railway station in the 
Igatpuri sub-division, built out of loc^l funds at a cost of £593 
(Rs. 5930), with sitting, dressing, and bath rooms, a kitchen and a 
verandah ; one at the Nandgaon railway station on the Nandgaon 
and Aurangabad road in the Nandgaon sub-division, built out of 
local funds at a cost of £565 (Rs. 5650), with eight rooms ; one at 
Sdvargaon on the Manmdd-Kopargaon road in the Yeola sub- 
division, built out of provincial funds at a cost of £154 (Rs. 1540), 
with a main hall, side rooms, bath rooms, and a verandah ; and one at 
Point, on the NAsik and Balsar road in tho Peint sub-division, built from 
state funds, with three sitting rooms, bath rooms, a verandah, and an 
out-house. Besides these there are fifty-onerest-houses,dAarmasAa/d«, 
of which two are in the Nasik sub-division, ten in Sinnar, eight 
in Iffatpuri, eight in Dindori, ten in Niphdd, one in Chfindor, one 
in x^la, six in Malegaon, two in Nandgaon, one in Bagldn, and two 
inP^int. 

The distoict of N&sik forms part of the Kh^ndesh postal division, 
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It contaij!ii?tw®xty-seven post offices. Of these, one at Ndsik, the 
chief disbursing office in the district, is in charge of a post-master 
drawing a yearly salary rising within five years from £90 to £1 14 
(Rs. 900- Rs. 1140) ; two head offices, at Igatpuri and Manmfid, are 
in charge of deputy post-masters drawing from £48 to £60 (Rs. 480- 
Rs. 600) ; seventeen sub-offices at Chandor, Devlali, Devldli Camp, 
Dindori, Jaykheda, Kalvan, Lasalgaon, Mdlogaon, NandgaoUji 
Niphad, Peint, Pirnpalgaon, Satana, Sinnar, Saykheda, Vinchnr, 
and Yeola, are in charge of deputy post-masters drawing from £48 
to £60 (Rs. 480 - Rs. 600 ); five branch offices, three of them at Ghoti, 
Thengoda, and lVimbak,are in charge of branch post-masters, drawing 
from £12 to £14 8.*?. (Rs. 120- Rs. 144), and two at Ojhar and Vadner 
are in charge of school- masters drawing, besides their school-masters^ 
salaries, £6 (Rs. 60) a year ; and two receiving offices in the towns 
of Malogaon and Nasik, in charge of clerks drawing £18 and £24 
(Rs. 180 and Rs. 240) respectively. Ih3sides these, the sub-office at 
Mokhada, and the branch office at Jawhar in the Thana district, 
are managed as part of the Nasik postal sub-division. 

These offices are supervised by the Khandosh inspector with a 
yearly salary of £240 (Rs. 2400) helped by a sub-inspoctor drawing 
£90 (Rs. 900) for Nasik. At some of the chief stations, papers and 
letters are delivered by twenty-five postmen, with yearly salaries 
varying from £9 \2s. to £12 (Rs. 96 -Rs. 120). Village postmen, 
fifty-six in number, receive from £8 8.s*. to £12 (Rs. 84-Rs. 120). 
I'he mails are carried along the nortli-cast section of ther 
Peninsula Railway and .along the Dhond-Manmad State Railway, 
and are sorted by travelling post office sorters who have the use of 
a separate carriage. A pony cart post, managed at a yearly cost of 
£24 (Rs. 240), runs daily both ways between Nasik road station and 
Ndsik, a distance of 4^ miles. 

Besides the railway telegi*aph offices at the different railway 
stations, there are at prcjsent (1880) two Government telegraph 
offices, one at Malegaon and the other at Ndsik. In 1879-80 the 
number of messages was 519 at Mdlegaon, 239 of them Government 
and 280 private ; and 565 at Nasik, 218 of thorn Government and 
347 private. The corresponding figures for 1875-76 and 1870-71 
were 205 and 289 at Malegaon, and 530 and 437 at Nasik. 


SECTION IL— TRA.FF10. 


The earliest Ndsik trade, of which details remain, is, in the third 
.century after Christ (247), the traffic between i^roach and the 
southern marts of Paithan and Tagar. The Ch^ej^ iia|K>rts were 
wine, brass, copper, tin, lead, coral, chrysolite, fi^raz, white 

f lass, gold and silver coins, and perfumes. The exports were, from 
aithan, a great quantity of onyx stones, and from Tagar ordinary 
cotton in abundance, many sorts of muslins, mallow-coloured cottons, 
•and local products.^ 


1 MoCiindle 8 PenplaB, 125-126. The gold and silver coins were imported ttht 
from a want of the precious metals, but rather as works of art. The wnter stafeM 
•that they yielded a profit when exchanged for local money. Ditto, 13. ; J 
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At tlie befl^nning of British rule, the greater part of the trade 
between Kh&desh and the coast passed through N^sik along 
the Bombay- Agra road. About 1824, an important change took 
place in this trade. The export of Berar cotton eastwards, 
through Mirzapur, to supply the great demand of the Bengal 
cotton hand-loom weavers ceased from the competition of English 
goods.^ About the same time, the establishment of order and 
the improvement of the route by the Thai pass to Bhiwndi,* led 
Bombay merchants to bring cotton from Berar straight to the west 
coast. In 1836, about 14,000 tons of cotton went through the 
district from Berar to Bombay, and in the nine years following, 
the average quantity was about 15,520 tons. This cotton was 
carried chiefly by pack bullocks. It was estimated that not fewer 
than 180,000 bullocks were employed, and, in years of scarcity, the 
want of carriage was often a great difi&culty.* At this time the 
price received by the cotton-grower was little more than a penny 
the pound.^ The exporters were either rich local traders, or 
Bombay native firms, whose agents sent clerks to advance money 
to landholders and village headmen, or to buy from local dealers. In 
1841 the Bombay cotton trade suffered great losses, and for some 
years remained depressed, the Bombay cotton exports falling from 
46,783 tons in 1841 to 21,030 tons in 1846.® Though, in 1848, 

E rices had somewhat risen, the state of the cotton trade was still very 
ad. The growers were hopelessly indebted and cared little for 
the state of their crops. Since 1862 almost the whole of the Ber4r 
and Khdndesh cotton crop passes to the sea by rail. 

As early as 1826, the Thai route was passable by carts, and, in 
1844, after the improvements to the road were finished, carts began 
to take the place of pack bullocks. These carts, which wore chiefly 
from Khdndesh, seldom went back empty. The trip took about six 
weeks, and the drivers netted from £2 to £2 10^. (Rs. 20 -Rs. 25).® 
In 1845, there was an immense traflSc by the Bombay-Agra road, 
groceries, English cloth, iron, metals, rice, and salt passing from the 
coast to IQidndesh and Malwa, and vast quantities of manufactured 
goods, cotton, and opium, going from the inland districts to the coast. 
Another equally important route left the Agra road about five miles 
east of Ndsik, and, stretching east through the heart of Ghandor, 
entered the Nizdm^s territory and passed from it to Berdr and 
Ndgpur. In the fair season, immense quantities of cotton were 
brought down on pack bullocks. To avoid going round by the 


1 The vahis oi tins 'export of calicoes from Bengal fell from £1,659,994 in 1816 to 
£286,121 in ^{I^man’s Commerce, 74. 

* In 1826 the Tnap’pMS was easy for carts ; the Pioneers were at work, maku^ the 
road to BhiwndL Captain Clunes’ Itinerary, 146. Improvmnents went on in the 
pass from 1836 to 1844. Chapman’s Commerce, 267. 

* Chapman’s Commerce, 78. 

* In 1837f 1*17 pence was thon^t a good price. (Chapman, 88). In 1847 the prioe 

was 1*84. (Ditto. 68). * Chapman’s Commerce, 78. 

. ® Captain G. Wingate, 97 of 29th March 1862. Bom. Gov. Sel. 1. 14. These long 
jonmeys were not a pure gain to the hnshandmen. The work was ybij tiying, and, 
ggew ^ the aphyadrur, many cattle died or were injured for lua Bom, Gov. 
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Chapter VI. town of Ndsik as well to secure better pasture for their cattle^ 

Trade. immense droves of Vanjdris left the main route at Suken and went 

direct through Sdykhed and Vddi. Grain was chiefly carried on 
bullocks of which an almost unbroken stream passed from sunrise 
to sunset. Cotton carts were occasionally seen, but the road was 
little more than a field track.^ 

Bailway Traffic. By the opening of the Peninsula (1861) and the Dhond and 
Manmdd railways (1877), the trade of Ndsik has been greatly 
changed and developed. Between 1868 and 1878 the Peninsula 
railway figures show an increase in passengers from 482,008 to 
624,281, and in goods from 70,401 to 100,140 tons. 

During these eleven years, at Igatpuri, passenger traffic has fallen 
from 134,285 to 40,108, and goods from 2032 to 1168 tons; at 
Ndsik, passenger traffic has risen from 118,189 to 151,380, and 
goods from 12,470 to 12,592 tons ; at Lasalgaon, passenger traffic 
has risen from 23,282 to 36,468 in 1878, and goods from 10,045 to 
11,427 tons; at Manmad, passenger traffic has risen from 55,227 to 
95,554, and goods from 15,407 to 46,607 tons; and at Nandgaon, 
passengers have fallen from 84,356 to 42,129, and goods risen from 
9802 to 10,761 tons. 

The following statement shows the passenger and goods traffic at 
each station in the Nasik district in 1868, 1873, and 1878 ; 


Pcnhmtla Pailway 7'raffiCf 1S0S\ 7873, and 1878. 



Miles 

1808. 

1873. 

1878. 

Station. 

from , 
Bombay*. ' 

Passen- 

gers. 

Goods. 

Passen- 

gers. 

Goods. 

Passen- 

gers. 

Goods. 




Tons. 


Tons. 


Tons. 

Igatpuri 

84) 

134,28.-i 

2032 

36,161 

1197 

40,108 

1168 

Ghotl 

tK)) 

91)44 

2122 

7224 

1148 

14,777 

249.S 

Bailgaon(N&ndur Vaidya) 

loo 

7837 

954 

6097 

202 

7128 

248 

Bhaii^r Siding (Devlali). . , 

114 



63,423 

16.37 

68,043 

1947 

NAsikBoad 

i 116 

is’Jsi) 

12,479 

281,701 

7132 

161 ,.380 

12,592 

Khervftdi 

i i 

16,1»53 

37US 

16,631 

2618 

22,251 

6896 

NiphAd 

1 i;{6i 

18, .SOS 

10,8.34 

16,478 

566.5 

23,088 

6971 

L&salgaon 

140 

1 23,383 

10,01.3 

23,J00 

16,560 

36,468 

11,427 

ManinAd 

1 Ifili 1 

! fio,227 

15,407 

63,748 

16, .369 

9.5,654 

46,697 

N&ndgaon 

! 177 1 

1 84,3.'>6 

9802 

2S,748 

67)50 

42,120 

10,761 

NAydungri 

: 18{)J 1 

1 13,367 

2948 

7607 

918 

13,460 

040 

Total ... 

1 no 

I 482,008 

70,491 

530,778 

.58,126 

524,281 

100,140 


The chief changes in the carriage of goods are, in exports, a 
rise in moha from nothing to six tons; in tobacco from one to 
twenty-eight tons; in oil from twenty-one to 134? tons; in country 
piece-goods from eighteen to 102 tons; in wool from fourteen 
to twenty-six tons ; in cotton from 5605 to 6052 tons ; in fruit 
and vegetables from 2083 to 2378 tons; in firewood from 836 to 
1970 tons; in hides and horns from 110 to 198 tons; in linseed 
from 3897 to 4014 tons; in metal from 147 to 290 tons; in salt 
from thirty -five to fifty-nine tons ; in sugar and molasses from 231 

1 Survey Superintendent to the Collector, 910 of 1874. The total imports amount- 
ed in 1840-41 to £92,317 (Rs. 9,23,170) and the exports to £40,866 (Rs. 4,08,660). 
Bom. Rev. Bee. 1339 of 1842, 137-8, ^ 
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to 466 tons ; and in sundries from 5460 to 6745 tons. There is a Chapter 

fall in the export of opium from 441 to 193 tons ; in grain from Trad^* 

19,165 to 16,965, and in timber from 331 to 117 tons. In imports Railway Tmffia 

there is a rise in cotton from five to 1899 tons ; in firewood from 

nothing to 429 tons ; in grain from 1954 to 1 7,328 tons ; in metal 

from 834 to 1689 tons ; in moha from nothing to 321 tons ; in hides 

and horns from four to twelve tons ;in country piece-goods from 156 

to 581 tons ; in Europe twist from 332 to 346 tons and in country 

twist from 183 to 245 tons; in salt from 4140 to 5795 tons; in 

sugar from 677 to 1343 tons ; in sundries from 7185 to 26,750 tons; 

in tobacco from ten to 574 tons ; and in wool from seventeen to 

twenty-two tons. There is a fall in the import of linseed from eleven 

to six tons; of European piece-goods from 1672 to 917 tons ; and of 

timber from 702 to 155 tons. Tlic details are given in the following 

statement : 

Peninsula Railway Goods TmJfiCt 1873 ami 1878. 


Articles. 

1873. 

1878. 

Outward. 

Tons. 

Inward. 

Tons. 

Outward. 

Tons. 

Inward. 

Tons. 

Cotton 


6 

0052 

1899 

Fruit and Vegetables 

20S3 

1555 

2H78 

1554 

Firewood 

836 


1970 

429 

Oraln 

19,165 

1954 

16,905 

37,328 

Hides and Horns 

no 

4 

198 

12 

Linseed 

3897 

11 

4i0i4 

6 

Metal 

147 

834 

290 

1689 

3foha, 



6 

321 

Oil 

21 

101 

1.34 

446 

Opium 

441 


193 


Piecc-Koods, Eurojic 

5 

1672 

2 

1)17 

Piece-goods, country 

18 

156 

102 

, 581 

Piece-goods, English and country. 


18d 



Salt 

35 

4140 

”’59 

5705 

Sugar and Molasses 

2.'U 1 

077 

466 

1343 

Sundries 

5460 

7185 

6745 

26,750 

Timljcp 

331 

702 

117 

15.5 

Twist, Europe 


332 

1 

340 

Twist, country 

1 

183 

1 

245 

Twist, English and country 


1 



Tobacco 

" 1 

10 

”’28 

"574 

Wool 

11 

17 

26 

22 


38,401 

19,725 

39,747 

60,402 


Passenger and goods traffic returns on the Dhond and Manmd.d 
State Railway are available for three half-yearly periods since its 
opening in January 1879. Of the throe Nasik stations, Manmd^d, 
which is a junction station, shows the largest number of passengers 
rising from 31,462 in the first, to 42,078 in the third period, and 
Yeola, well known for its silk and cotton manufactures, shows the 
largest amount of goods, rising during the same time from 1693 to 
2834 tons. In the second period, which includes the rainy season 
(July -November), both the passenger and the goods traffic show a 
considerable fall. The chief inward goods, besides coal and railway 
njaterial, are grain, pulses, molasses, tobacco, salt, twist, dyes, and 
piece-goods, and the most important outward goods are fruit and 
vegetables. The following statement gives the chief details of the 
passenger and goods traffic at the three stations daring the eighteen, 
months : 
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Boad Traffic. Of tlie traffic by road no details aro available. There is still a 
considerable traffic down the Thai pass to the coast. But the 
bulk of the road traffic is now from and to the railway stations. 
Taking the traffic by road and by rail together, the chief exports 
are grain, oil-seeds, molassos, hemp, cotton cloth and silk goods 
including turbans, pitdmhars, and paitlianis, copper brass and silver 
vessels, onions, garlic, and betel leaves. At tho Lasalgaon railway 
station, 146 miles from Bombay, a great quantity of grain, chiefly 
wheat, is bought by agents of Bombay firms and by brokers. The 
export of grain has of late considerably increased. In ordinary 
seasons as many as five hundred carts and as many more pack 
cattle, laden with wheat and other grain, come every day in the 
busy season (January- June) from Niphdd, Chdndor, Kopargaon, 
Khdndesh, and the Nizdm^s territories; the carts often return 
laden with salt. Linseed and other oilseeds, molasses, and a little 
- cotton are pretty largely exported from Mdlegaon and other 

northern parts of the district. Cloth and silk goods, prepared chiefly 
at Yeola, are sent as far as Bombay, Poona, Satdra, Sholfipur, 
Nagpur, and other places. Copper, brass, and silver vessels, largely 
manufactured at Nasik, go chiefly to Bombay and Poona. Onions 
and garlic find their way out of the district by the Khervddi 
railway station. Betel leaves, grown chiefly in the Sinnar sub- 
division, are also largely exported. The value of the exports may 
be roughly estimated at from £200,000 to £250,000 (Rs. 20,00,000- 
Bs. 25,00,000), to which the cloth and silk goods of Yeola alone 
contribute about £150,000 (Rs. 15,00,000). 

The chief imports are raw silk and cotton yam, metals including 
copper and brass, piece-goods, country cloth, sundries, sugar, groceries, 
and salt. There has lately been a great increase in the imports of 
European piece-goods, kerosino oil, lucifer matches, and sundries, 
which are consumed by all classes. Imports are chiefly for retail 
sale. Piece-goods are sent from Bombay in accordance with the 
orders of some large Arm, and sold to retailers who go to the firm, 
make their own purchases, and di^ose of the goods in their shops 
or at weekly markets and fairs. Country cloths, chiefly lugdaa and 
dkoiarjodds, are brought from N4gpur, Ahmednagar, B4r4mati, 
Sholdpur, Sang[amner, and Ahmedabad ; and coloured or uncoloured 
coarse cloth, hhudis, pdsodiSf and floor-sheets, troin 

Sh&ndesh*. 


Dhmd^Mannuid Railuoay Traffic, 1879 •1880. 


STATlon. 

Miles 

from 

ManmAd. 

IBT January to 
30th Junk 1879. 

IST July to SIst 
Pbcembir 1879. 

IBT January to 
30th July 1880. 

Pftssen- 

gers. 

Goods. 

Tons. 

Passen- 

gers. 

Goods. 

Tons. 

Passen- 

gers. 

Goods. 

Tons. 

ManmAd 


SI .402 

1688 

20,016 

880 

42,078 

1085 

Ankal 

"8J 

3104 

030 

1485 

621 

1830 

116 

Yeola 

18 

15,019 

1C93 

10,786 

1875 

19,787 

2884 

T0t4ll ... 

22 

49,585 

4017 

32,237 

1 

2382 

63,651 

4034 
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The agencies for distributing imports and collecting exports are 
trade centres, weekly or half-weekly markets^ fairs, shops, and 

E )ddlers. The chief centres of local traffic are Igatpuri, Ndsik, 
dsalgaon, Nandgaon,Manmad, and Yeolaonthe railway, Pimpalgaon 
(Basyant), Ch^ndor, and Malegaon on the Bombay- Ag^ra road, and 
Sinnar on the Ahmednagar-Ndsik road. 

A few rich traders, with capitals of from £5000 to £20,000 
(Rs. 60,000- Rs. 2,00,000), have dealings with Bombay in European 
piece-goods, precious stones, bullion, and sundries. Trade is brisk 
in March, April, and May, when the bulk of the wheat and other 
late crops comes to market. In the rainy season (June -October) 
almost all trade, including weaving and the making of metal vessels, 
is dull. 

Although there are no monopolies, several trades are carried on 
almost entirely by certain classes. Gujarat and Md.rwfir Vdnis, 
Khatris, Salis, and Shimpis deal in piece-goods and cloth ; Marwdr 
and Lddsakka Vdnis and Telis in grain and groceries; Bohoris 
and other Musalmdns in oil and hardware ; Bohoris, Shimpis, and 
Brahmans in haberdashery ; Lddsakka VAnis and Tdmbolis in 
spices a d groceries ; and Tambats and Musalm^ns in metal 
vessels. Sesides these, the chief trading classes are Kachhis, 
Komtis, Kasars, Dhangars, Pdrsis, Manidrs, Pardeshis, Vanjdris, 
Mdlis, Kunbis, and Bdgvans. 

In every sub-division, weekly or half-weekly markets are held in 
nine or ten of the towns and larger villages. The market days are 
known throughout the neighbourhood, and all who have anything 
to sell or to buy crowd to the market. They are usually hold in 
some open space in the village, and for a few hours in the afternoon 
are gay and crowded. Almost everything required by the people, 
grain, salt, spices, pepper, bangles, cooking vessels, coarse hand and 
machine made cloth, and, in some places such as Saykheda, Nasik . 
and Malegaon, ponies and cattle, are offered for sale. Small villages 
generally depend for their supplies on weekly markets. The dealers, 
who are chiefly Marwdr, Gujardt, and Lddsakka Vdnis, and Bdgvdns, 
have fixed shops in some neighbouring town or village, and go 
from one market to another. Generally one member of a family 
travels, while another stays at home and minds the shop. They do 
not move much during the rains. 

In every sub-division, in connection with two or three temples and 
religious places, yearly fairs are held at stated times. The chief are 
at Ndsik, Trimbak, Saptashring, Naitdla, Bhugaon, Yadner, 
Pimpri, Shendurni, Ndmpur, and Bogte. At Pimpri in Igatpuri, 
where the country is hilly and most of the people are Kunbis, 
Solis, or Thdkurs, a considerable trade in blankets is carried on by 
the Dhangars, who sometimes take sheep in return for blankets. 
Except that they are larger and have a greater variety of goods, 
fairs differ little from weekly markets. They last from one to 
fifteen days and draw from 1000 to 15,000 people, some of whom 
come from considerable distances. The fairs and weekly markets 
generally provide the poorer classes with almost all their d^ly 
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wants, except oil and liquor which are brought from the Teli and 
the Kaldl, and firewood, which is either gathered by the people 
themselves, or is not used, its place being supplied by cowdung cakes. 
The rich and middle classes usually lay in a six or twelve months^ 
supply of some of the articles of daily use, when they arc plentiful and 
cheap. They buy other articles from the Marw^r and Lddsakka 
Vani shopkeepers, who deal in grain, pulses, salt, molasses, sugar, 
oil, clarified butter, spices, and groceries, and sometimes in drugs. 
Almost every large village has at least one or two such shopkeepers. 
In towns where their number is greater they get their supplies, 
except groceries which they sometimes ordcu* from Bombay, from 
those who have an excess or who owe them money. In villages the 
supplies are chiefly drawn from the nearest mai'kets or fairs, or direct 
from the producers. Town shopkeepers have their own capital 
which they sometimes lend at interest, but village shopkeepers are 
almost entirely dependent on borrowed capital. Theii* business is 
on a small scale and they have no dealings outside the district. 
Both in villages and towns, resident customers pay either in cash or 
by monthly settlements, and strangers by ready money. Interest is 
not charged on monthly accounts, nor is any discount allowed for 
cash payments. Trade by barter often takes place in the Sahyddri 
sub-divisions between husbandmen and shopkeepers or peddlers. 
Peddlers, chiefly Marvadis, Lingdyats, Shimpis, Kasdrs, and 
Bohoris, attend weekly markets. Mfirvadis and Lingdyats deal in 
groceries, Shimpis in cloth, Kflsdrs in metal pots and bangles, and 
Bohoris in haberdashery. They buy their stores from large 
shopkeepers and hold a stock worth from £2 10.s\ to £20 (Rs. 25- 
Rs. 200). They take their wares on their heads, or on pack 
bullocks or horses, or in carts, and sometimes in the railway. 
Kachhis and Makranis take cloth, false pearls, stones, and beads. 
Sometimes they sell tlieir wares without receiving any cash payment,, 
but they never fail to recover the money in their second trip.. 
Makriinis occasionally bring with them good Arab horses. 

The opening of roads and railways has caused a marked change 
in the system of trade and has greatly increased its amount, Tho 
effect of these changes on the different classes of the people is 
mixed, and local opinion varies as to whether tho balance is good 
or evil. Comparing the trade returns with local opinions as to the 
condition of tho different classes, the following seem to be tho 
chief general results. 

As regards traders the chief results seem to be an increase in the^ 
amount of the business done and a fall in the rate of profit. This 
loss of profit is due to two causes, the competition of local traders, 
of small or of no capital, and tho competition of outsiders. When 
risks were great and much time was taken in turning over stock,, 
business could be carried on only by men of considerable capital : 
competition was small and profits were high. With safe and 
rapid, carriage, the stock in trade can soon be turned Qver, and the 
competition of men of small capital becomes possible. thp 

ease with which they can visit the district W attraotgiy 
traders. And their knowledge of the railway and of the 
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thiir bolder and wider methods of trading, and their willingness to 
take a smaller margin of profit, have enabled more than one class 
of outside traders to establish themselves in Nasik, /fhe chief of 
these outside traders are Bohoris from Bombay and Surat, who 
have gained a large share of the iron, hardware, and cloth trades, and 
have lately started the import of kerosine oil. Another class of 
Musalmdns, Memons known in Nasik as Kachhis, within the last 
few years, have become the leading wholesale grain-dealers. Some 
have settled in the district, but most have their head-quarters 
in Bombay and come to Nasik only during the fair months. 
Another class, who compete with the Kachhis in grain and with 
the. Bohoris in oil and cloth, are Hindus of the Bhatia caste. Like 
the Kachhis, most Bhatia traders belong to Bombay and visit Ndsik 
only during the busy season. 

The competition of these outside classes has injured the local 
traders in three ways. The margin of profit has been lowered, 
some important branches of trade have passed from their hands, 
and the number of middlemen has been reduced. In spite of these 
disadvantages, the local opinion \vould seem to be, that the great 
increase in the aTuount both of exports and of imports, has more 
than made up to the local traders for their losses from competition 
and from changes in the system of trade which they have been 
unable or unwilling to adopt. 

The three chief changes in the system of trade, easy and safe 
carriage, fewer middlemen, and smaller trading profits, tend to 
better the state of producers whether iiianiifacturers or husbandmen. 
In the case of manufacturers and other skilled workmen, the gain 
from these changes is, to a gi’cat extent, mot by loss from outside 
competition. Ijocal ojunion would seem to agree that the changes 
in the course and system of trade have little, if at all, benefited the 
class of skilled workmen. 

The manufacture of silk goods, of cotton cloth, and of brass and 
copperware, have of late years increased. At the same time the 
general use of imjjortcd hardware and other articles, which, under 
the head Sundries, have risen from 7185 tons in 1873 to 26,750 
in 1878, has forced many craftsmen to leave their old callings and 
take to weaving or brasswaro making. The result has been that, 
even in the prosperous callings, the competition of local labour and 
the competition of cheap outside goods, have together greatly 
lowered the rate of wages. 

In two respects the changes have injured husbandmen. Outside 
competition has destroyed their former monopoly of profit in 
seasons of local scarcity, and their gains as carriers have been 
.reduced. Their loss from outside competition in times of scarcity 
is doubtless considerable. During the famine years (1876-77) 
•in spite of the failure of the local crops, grain importations prevented 
the price of millet rising above sixteen pounds the rupee. Their 
loss from the decrease of long cart journeys to the coast is, to some 
extent, made up by their employment in carrying to and irom 
the railway stations, which, though it yields a smaller Return, 
'does much less damage to their cattle. Against these 4 obs^ 
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husbandmen^ or at least landholders, gain from the greater ease 
with which their produce finds a market, and the much larger share 
of the export price that^ from the competition of traders and the 
reduction of the number of middlemen, now goes to the grower. 
Another great gain is the wide market that quick carriage has 
opened for such rich and perishable products as vegetables and 
fruit and molasses. On the whole it would seem that, as producers, 
husbandmen, at least near the line, have decidedly gained by the 
opening of the railway, and that, as consumers, they have, all over 
the district, profited by the reduced cost of cloth, hardware, salt, 
oil, and sundries. Labourers, like husbandmen, have, on the 
whole, benefited by the changes in the system of trade. The 
chief exception to this is the case of carriers. Before the opening 
of roads great numbers of Vanjaris and Lamdnis, and, to a less 
extent, of Ch^rans and Kunbis, lived as pack-bullock drivers. 
The opening of cart roads reduced the demand for their services, 
and many were forced either to leave the district or to take to 
tillage. Afterwards, when (1861) the bulk of the traffic passed 
from carts to the railway, many of the poorer husbandmen and field 
workers lost an important source of income. Again, the railway 
demand for labour, both skilled and unskilled, has, to a great 
extent, been met from outside. Deccan Mh^rs furnish the bulk of 
the unskilled, and north India and Bombay craftsmen, the bulk of 
the skilled labourers. Still the great development of trade 
employs a largely increased amount of unskilled labour ,• and it 
would seem that very few people of the labouring class have to 
leave the district in search of work. As consumers, labourers, 
equally with husbandmen, share in the advantages of cheap cloth, 
hardware, oil, salt, and miscellaneous articles. 

Good roads, and still more the railway, have, in a special way, 
enriched the district by the great increase in the number of pilgrims 
who visit Nasik and Trimbak. 

As regards the effect of the change in the channel of trade from 
the Bombay- Agra road to the railway, though some of tho towns and 
villages on tho line of road have declined since the opening of the 
railway, their decay is more than met by the rise of Igatpuri, 
N^ndgaon, Ldsalgaon, and Ghoti, from small villages to important 
country towns and trade centres. 

SECTION III. — CEAFTS.I 

Of fourteen classes of craftsmen, about whom information has been 
collected, three are makers of articles of furniture, nine of articles 
of dress, and two of miscellaneous articles. The three crafts 
connected with articles of furniture are, the making of copper and 
brass vessels, the founding of bell and white metal, and the turning 
of wood. The nine crafts connected with dress are : the working, 


1 From maiterisls 8o]^ied by Mr. BAlkxishna AtmMm Onpte, fwiiitant to the 
Curator, Victoria sad JUbert Mmiettm. 
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dyeing, and weaving of silk, the making of gold and silver thread, 
the weaving of cotton cloth, tho weaving of carpets, the weaving of 
tape, the dyeing and printing ol: cotton cloth, blanket weaving, and 
lac work. The two miscellaneous crafts arc the making of paper 
and nitre. 

The making of copper and brass vessels i« one of the most 
important and prosperous of Nclsik crafts. B(?sidos supporting a 
very well-to-do class of Kasfirs, or dealers in copper and brass ware, 
this industry gives employment to throe sots of workmen, 1’ambats 
makers of largo articles, Xalaikars^ makers of small articles, and 
CharakvfUas workers ou the latli(M)P ])olishers. One or two Tarnbafc 
families are found in some of the larger villages and country towns, 
but the bulk of ihem, ami jdmost all Kalaikars and Cliarakvalas, 
are settled in Njisik“ ami Ojluir, about twelve miles north of Nasik. 

KasarSj with an estimalod strength of alK)ut eighty ^ families, are 
said to have gathered into Nasik from the outlying villages. Their 
homo tongue is Marathi, and, excejit a few of thi? riclu^st, they live 
in ono-storiod liouses. 1'hey wear the sacivd thread, a slightly 
modified Brahman turban with a rather broad Hat dome, generally 
carelessly folded, and sliort c(>ats or jackets that do not reach below 
tho hip. ^riiey drirrk liquor and oat aniiiuil food, and are sober, 
thrifty, and orderly. ^J'heii’ solo occupatio]i is selling brass and 
copper vessels either wholesale or retail, ^i’hey are well-to-do. Tliey 
vvorslii]) the goddess Kali, and have a temple of their own. Widow 
niarriagcj is allowed and they have no trade guild. 

Of Tam bats there are two chief divisions, TIindus and Mnsalnuins. 
Tho Hindus are by mneb the more numerous and important, 
with an ostimatod strength of one hundred families at Nasik and 
fifteen at Ojliar. The Nasik Tambats used to lie settled in tho west 
of the city near tho ^Jh’iudiak gate, from which they have lately moved 
to the outside of the Mallulr gate in the west. They are said to havo 
come, between three and four hundred years ago, from Champaner* 
the ruined capital of the Bunch Mahals. They claim a Kshatriya 
origin, and seem to belong to the same stock as tho Tambats of 
Ahmedabad, Baroda, Surat, and Bombay. Before reaching Nasik 
they are said to havo settled in tho village of Ojhar, wliere there are 
still fifteen families and a temple of their family goddess Kali. 
Though, out of doors, they sp(»ak Marathi, their home tongue is 
Gujar/iti. The men wear Ma.rdtha Brahman turbans, and the women 
a modified Gujarati dress, kee})ing to tho petticoat and small head 
robe, but wearing Maratha instead of Gujarati ornaments. Their 
houses are generally one-storied. In food they are strict vegetarians. 
They are thrifty, hardworking, sober, and skilful. Their special 
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^ Kalaikars also mako silver pots charging from 3d. to {2-S as.) a tola for 
their labour. 

■At Ndsik there are about one hundred families, and fifteen at Ojhar. 

•The details are : Kdsik 50, Ch/Uidor 2, Yeola 10, Vani 2, Vinchur 4, Sat4aa 8, 
M^l^aon 6, and Manmdd 2. 

^Ch4mp^er seems never to have recovered since its capture by the Emperor 
Hum4yun in 1535. It ceased to he one of the royal seats in Gujarat, and rapidly 
decay^ See Bombay Gazetteer, 111. 306. 
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work is making large brass and copper vessels. Their occupation 
is constant and well paid, and, though few of them have capital, 
almost all are well-to-do. They keep images of Khandoba and 
Bahiroba in their houses. But their chief deity is Kali whose 
worship they seem to have brought with them from Champdner. 
They have the special custom of holding marriages once in every 
four or five years only. At these times all girls between five and 
eleven must be mated. The ceremonies and rejoicings last over 
two or three weeks during which all ^J\anibat shops are closed. 
According to his moans a man spends on his son’s marriage from 
£10 to £50 (Rs. lOO-lis.oOO), and from £5 to £40 (Rs. 50-Rs. 
400) on his daughter's marriage. Whatever its origin this system 
of periodic marriage seasons has the advantage of greatly reducing 
feasting and show charges. Though there is no trade guild, casto 
influence forces the worlanan to koe]j certain social and trade rules. 
At every marriage the bridegroom has to pay a casto fee of 12#?. 
(Rs. 6), and 12.v. Gd. (Rs. G-4) if the brido is a widow. The 
sum thus collected forms a fund, used for charitable and religious 
purposes.^ Only a few ^rdinbats have shops. They teacdi their boys to 
road and write, and to keep Marathi accounts. Their wares are in 
fairly constant doTnaud, with yearly })usy season in Shrdimn and 
Bhddrayad (September and October), and a specially heavy harvest 
once in twelve years during Sinhastita, hlxcojjt six families of 
dealers all are workmen. 'Jlieir work is plain ; beauty of shape and 
polish are its chief excellence. Among the Hindu Tjunbats, are 
five families of Konkaui Tamhats wlio belong to a colony of 
Marathas from Chaul and Revdanda in Kolaba. Tliey perform the 
thread ceremony, eat animal food, drink licpior, and allow widow 
marriage. Except tliat their women dross in Manithi fashion, they 
do not differ in appearance from the Gujarati Tambats. 

Musalmdn Tambats are probably converted Gujardti Tfimbats. 
They have six workshops in Nfeik, and about ten in Chfcdor. 
The Chandor settlement is due to the patronage given to the town 
by Malharrav Ilolkar, This prince, when visiting Cluindor about the 
year 1755, was much taken with the town, and, to improve it, tempted 
craftsmen to settle, by gifts of land and money. Among the 
settlers were Mnsalmdn Tambats from Nagar in Marwar. a 

time they enjoyed highly paid employment in the Chandor mint. 
When the mint wjis closed soon after 1819, the Tamhats took to 
working in copper and brass. So long as the Bombay-Agra road 
remained the highway of trade, the demand for their wares was good, 
but, since the opening of the railway, the Agra road has &llen 
into disuse, the demand for Chandor brass-work has ceased, and 
the Tdmbats that are left, are badly off, with only a local demand 
for their wares. The six Nasik families came from Chdndor. 


1 Tho charitable expenses are chiefly in feeding religious beggars. On the 7th of 
Pauah (Januaiy-Fehruary) a feast is given at the Triinbak Gate, and on the 12th of 
the same month at the Malhdr Gate. Expenses connected with the T^mbak Gate feast 
are borne by the marriage tax fund, and those connected with the Malhdr feast by a 
distinct fund raised by the membei’s of the diiferent castes, who live in that part of 
the town. The religious expenses are chiefly connected with the maintenance ofK(Ui*B 
two temples at NAsik, 
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ICalaikars, or tinsmiths, the other class of brass- workers belong to 
the PAnchdl caste of Marathi speaking Hindus. They call themselves 
^Arya Somavanshi Kshatris/ but in spite of their high claims some 
doubt attaches to their origin. They are not allowed to enter Rdm^s 
temples on the Goddvari, and Chambhars profess to despise them, 
refusing to mend their shoos. The result of this is that they always 
try to hide the fact that they are Panchals, and take new names 
according to their callings. The Nasik Kalaikars are said to have 
come from Bedar. In Nasik there are about fifteen establishments 
of Kalaikars. Their proper craft has of late failed them. They 
owed their position as a special class, to the belief that the 
burning of navamgavj Chloride of ammonium, brought on a house- 
hold the wrath of the gods. Of late this feeling has, to a great 
extent, passed away, and, as tinning is a very simple process, the 
need of a special class of workmen has ceased. Kalaikars differ from 
Tambats by casting pots as well as beating them into shape, and 
by making small instead of large articles. 

Charakvdlas, or polishers on the lathe, of whom there are 
about fourteen families, belong to different castes. Five of them are 
Kalaikars, four Thatere Pardeshis, two Marathiis, one Shimpis, 
and one Kolis. They have pretty constant work and are fairly well- 
to-do. They generally make no pots, and are the hired servants of 
the Kdsd,rs. The Thatere Pardeshis, who have their head-quarters 
at Raipur, Nagpur, and Benares, say that they have been settled 
for centuries at Nasik, and that their forefathers were warriors. Only 
one among them has opened a small coppersmith’s establishment 
like those of the Kalaikars. The Marathas and Shimpis have been 
settled in Nasik for a few years only. The Koli says, ho is of the 
same caste with the Kolis of Sarvatirth, Takit, and Bailgaon in 
Ndsik, and that his forefathers have been settled as polishers in 
Nasik for eight or nine generations. 

A little brass and bell metal is smelted by Tambats in Nasik, and 
some of the copper is made from broken potvS. But the bulk of 
the copper and brass comes by rail from Bombay, in the shape of 
sheets of English copper and brass generally about four feet square. 
They are bought by Kasdrs in Nasik, generally through Hindu 
brokers, and sold to, or given to bo worked by Tambats. There are 
three kinds of brass and copper sheets, thick, medium, and thin. They 
differ very little in price, copper costing £4 8s. to £4 lOs. (Rs. 44- 
Es, 45), and brass £3 8s, to £3 IOjj, (Rs. 34 -Rs. 35) a hundredweight, 
with two shillings extra, one for brokerage and the other for carriage. 

Brass and other alloys are smelted in a pit about three feet round 
and four or five feet deep. At the bottom of the pit a bellows-tube 
is firmly fixed, and over the tube are laid three or four flat-bottomed 
dome-shaped crucibles or pots, about eighteen inches high and 
a foot round. These crucibles are made of powdered flint and 
ashes, filled with copper and zinc, and closed by an air-tight 
stopper. Charcoal, dried cowdung cakes, and wood, are heaped over 
them. The fire is lighted, and, with the help of the bellows, blown 
to a white heat. The craftsmen know the time, generally from four 
to five hours, required for the alloy to form, and, when it is ready. 
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with tho help of an instrument called chijdk,^ the crucibles are taken 
out one by one. On taking it out, tho side of tho crucible is bored 
by the point of a nail, and the liquid contents are allowed to flow 
into shallow clay troughs, and left to cool. When cool, the solid 
mass is dragged from the trough by a pair of tongs, laid on a very 
strong stone, and beaten thin. Aflor it has been reduced to the 
])roper thinness, the ])rocess of Avoi'king it into shape is the same as 
of sha})ing imported brass and copper sheets. 

The sheet is laid on the floor, and on it the workman traces, with 
a compass, the shape of the article to bo made and cuts it out wdth 
scissors or a chisel. The metal is then softemed in the fire and 
hammered, and again softened and hammered, thi-ee or four times, 
till it is beaten into shape. Kacli vessel is generally made of two 
pieces, a.n under and an up])er part, s(‘}>arately beaten into shape 
and soldei-ed Avit h brass, borax moihji, and chloride of <amm()iiinm 
vavuHihjor, Tlio men work in bands of live or six, dividing tho 
labour, some marking tlu' rough shape, others shaping the neck, and 
the rc'st giving the wliole a rough polisli. All the polishing the 
Tiimbats give is roiigli scrubbing with a mixture of powdered 
charcoal and tamarind pulp, followed by beating with a small 
hammer till tho whole surface ol* tho vessid is covered with little 
facets. Small cups, vessels for performing worship in, and other 
articles that want a high polish, arc handed to tlio lathe -workers. 

The process of polishing pots on tho hitho is simple, Tho pot is 
fixed to the lathe Avith sealing Avax, and, while the wlieel is turned 
by a labourer, the polisher, sitting close to the pot, holds against it a 
sharp pointed tool called mndhn, which, as tho pot whirls, scrapes its 
enter surface. Except one imi.ri who has a co]>pcrsmith^s shop, the 
polishers are all liired servants. The copj)er and brass scrapings or 
dust are returned to tho dealer. Although none are rich, all have 
steady employment, and earn, on an average, from lG.s-, to 306*. (Rs. 8-. 
Rs. 15) a month. 

A coppersmith’s chief tools and appliances arc : (1) a stone, ilagad, 
wit h about three feet above and two feet under ground, on which brass 
and other castings are beaten. As it has to stand very rough usage, 
the st(me is cliosen of flawless black basalt and is very carefully 
smoothed. One of these stones is said sometimes to cost as much 
as iiilO (Rs. 100). With the increased consuinjition of imported 
copper sheets, the use of tho stone has grtjatly (leclined. (2) Five 
hammers Avorth 8.s. (Rs. 4) each. (3) A pair of bellows, hhdta, worth 
12s. (Rs. C). (1) Four iron hooks, oraf nis, worth Gd. (4 annaa) each. 
(5) Four jJairs of tongs Avortli 10s. (Rs. 5). (G) An anvil, sandhdn or 
mokh, a long upright bar polished at one end, on which the pot is 
placed and beaten, worth about 4s. (Rs. 2). (7) About twenty-five 
special anvils, hharvais, thick iron bars bent and smoothed at one 
end, worth altogether about £15 (Rs. 150). (8) Four ordinary anvils, 


^ This instrument is an iron ring, nearly three feet round, with two long iron bars 
f xcd to it at an ec^ual distance from each other, and with a ring which slides over the 
1 fu*8, increasing or decreasing the space between them, as the slide is raised or 
lowered. 
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airans, worth £2 (Ea, 20). (0) About fifty small hammers, used 
when the pot is placed on the bar anvil, worth about £10 (Rs. 100). 
(10) Two pairs of scissors, for cutting copper or brass sheets, worth 
4s. (Rs. 2), (11) A wooden stand, kkoilvi, for supporting the 
bar anvil. This is a block of wood with two legs about 60° 
apart, and, in the angle between the legs, a solid block of wood with 
a hole in the middle. This stool is set slanting on its legs, and 
the bar anvil is passed through the hole, the lower part of the bar 
anvil serving as the third hjg of tho stool, and supporting it in a 
slanting position. The workman, sitting on the bar anvil with his 
logs on either side of it, holds the ]K)t in his left hand on the anvil 
at the end of tlie b.'ir, and beats it witli tlio hamiricr in his right 
hand. (12) Two files, h'lnas^ worth 2.s*. (Re. 1) each; they are 
renewed every yciar. (Id) Two pairs of compasses, hvivdrs, together 
worth 4.S-. (Rs. 2). (1 4) dhvo hollow stones, uhhala, on tho top of which 
the sheet is laid and rounded by hammering ; they are each worth 
8.S. (Rs. 4). (15) Kiglit chisels, cli/n'ntLy, for cutting the metal, 

worth together about (Ks. 1-8). 

Kalaikars, who make small articles, rcfjuirc tho following tools : 
(1) An anvil, aintn, worth Kh*. (Rs. 5). (2) Four bar anvils, kliarvaisj 
worth together Kis*. (Rs, 8). (d) Four hammers worth together 8/?. 

(Rs. 4). (4) One pair of tongs, sdnchl, worth 1.^. (8 as,), (5) Two 

pairs of scissors worth together 2s, (Re. 1). (5) Five files, hinsls^ 

each worth from Sd. to IhZ. (2 - 6 ccs,), (7) A vice, shagda, worth 
8s, (Rs. 4). (8) A pair of bellows worth 1**. (8 us.). (0) A saw, 

Icarvat, worth Is. (8 a.s\). (10) An iron bar, saiidhdn, >vith one end 

smoothed as an anvil. (11) A scraper, randhay of flat iron six inches 
by half an inch, with one end bent and sharpened. It is used for 
scraping and polishing pots, and is worth Ls*. (8 as,). (12) A borer, 

sdmtaj worth 1^4. (1 anna), (Id) A foot rule, gray, worth dd. (2 as,), 
(14) A square iron tiny, tds, worth Od. (1 as,), (15) A palm-loaf 
tan, jhadpana, used for making a draft, worth Jd. (4 anna). 

Polishers or lathe workers have seven chief tools, (1) The wheel 
that drives the lathe, worth £1 4.9. (Rs. 12). (2) The lathe, worth Is, 

g as,). It is a cylindrical piece of wood with ono end made so that 
.0 pot can bo fastened to it with sealing wax. (3) Twenty scrapers, 
randhds, worth together 10.s. (Rs. 5). (4) A bar anvil, kharvai, 

used to remove notches and other roughnesses. (5) Three small 
hammers wortli together 1.9. Gd. (12 «.9.). (6) Tongs worth 1.9. (8 as.). 
(7) A pair of bellows, hhdfa, to work tho tiro required to heat pots 
that want repairing. (8) A sharpening stone, pdihri, worth Gd. 
a pound (8 as. a sher), required to sharpen the scrapers. Those are 
the ordinary tools. One Kalaikar named Gyanu has been enterprising 
enough to buy an English lathe. The machine cost him £90 
(Rs, 900). It has worked well, and, from their better polish, his 
wares command special prices. 

A large class of ornaments and small articles are made by 
casting. Those used for worship are ; (1) The ahhishekapdtra 
somewhat like the gadva, except that its bottom tapers into a 
point ; it stands in a tripod, with a ring at tho top, and has a hole 
ta the bottom through which water drips on tho object of worship. 
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(2) The samjpuahia, a hollow cylinder, varying from two to six inches 
in diameter and one to two in height, is used for washing images. 

(3) The chaukiy a low four-footed stool, round, square, or six or 
eight cornered, is used as an image stand, or as a support for an 
image stand. (4) The adni, a stand on which the conch, or ahanlch, 
is placed, is generally tortoise-shaped, and about half an inch 
in diameter. (5) The ghantHy a long handled bell, has its handle 
generally carved into the figure of llanumdn, the monkey god, or 
of Garud, Vishnu’s half -man half-bird chargor; it varies much 
in size. (6) The ehirti is a fish-shaped pot for burning camphor, 
about two to four inches long. (7) The imnchdrti is a similar pot 
for burning clarified butter before idols; it has five openings 
for wicks. (8) The dhiqnirti, a stand with hemispherical top and 
bottom, is used for burning incense. (9) The ivirdnjany the lamp in 
which clarified butter is kept burning during worship, is of two shapes, 
a taller and a shorter, the shorter one much like the dhupdtri (No. 
8). (10) The arghya, a narrow cup, from half an inch to three 
inches long and from a quarter of an inch to an inch broad, has a 
flat handle and long flat snout from which sacrificial water is poured. 
(11) The panclipdle is a box with chambers for the various powders, 
turmeric, guldl, ahivy and kunkii, used in worship. (12) The kamal 
is a round plate with a stand on which tho idols arc placed. (13) 
The tdmhnn, a shallow bath, except for its slightly bulging rim not 
unlike tho tdt or dining dish, is used for washing the images. 

Thi’ee musical instruments arc made : Tho boll (No. 5), (14) 
the jhdnj, or cymbal, and (15) the tdl, a rounded cymbal ; tho 
jhdnj is about four and tho tdl about two inches in diameter. Both 
are used in worship while reciting drtis, or songs in praise of the 
gods, and by beggars who go from door to door singing hymns 
and metrical proverbs. 

For storing and carrying water, the chief vessels are : (16) The 
pdtale, a cylindrical copper or brass pot, with slightly rounded 
bottom, varying in size from two inches round to four or five feet 
across and two or three feet high ; tho larger vessels are used for 
storing and the smaller for cooking. (17) Tho iapehy a somewhat 
conical pot, with rounded bottom, and narrow neck ; like the pdtele 
this pot varies greatly in size ; the small ones are used for boiling 
rice and holding milk, and the large ones for storing water. 
(18) The hdnda is a short-necked cylindrical pot used both for 
carrying and storing water. (19) The ghdgar has a longer neck, and, 
unlike the hdnday a sharply sloping lower part. (20) The gangdl, 
a copper jar from ten to fourteen inches in diameter and four 
to nine deep, is used for holding hot bathing water and for ste© plug 
clothes ; among high class Hindus, who wear fresh clothes every 
day, this hot water pot is much used. (21) The tavi is generally ' 
small, from four to six inches across, has a rounded bottom, and sides 
that contract at rather a sharp angle ; it is made either of craper or 
brass and is used for holding milk, oil, and butter. (22) Ae top 
differs from the tavi in having its sides rounded instead of sharp ; it 
is made either of copper or brass, and is used for storing milk, oil, 
and clarified butter. 
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There are three measures : (23) The pdyli, and (24) the sher, 
both of them cylindrical and g’enerally made of copper ; and (25) the 
pdvsher, a small globular brass pot used for measuring milk. 

There are five cooking pots : The pdtelc (No. 16), and tapele 
(No. 17), already described. The (26) hahugune, a cylindrical pot like 
the pdtele only rather bulging in the lower half, seldom more than 
a foot in diameter. (27) 'i'he Tcaranda, a machine for stewing 
modaksy ahengas^ and one or two other native dainties, consists of 
three pieces, underneath a cylinder with flat side handles, in the 
middle a metallic sieve with two hooks to serve as handles, and, at 
the top, fitting the rim of the first piece, a dome with a cup-shaped 
handle ; water is boiled in the cylinder, the sieve is put in its place, 
the dainties are laid eithc^r on the sieve or on a piece of plantain leaf, 
and the lid is fastened \ then heat is applied to the lower part, and 
the steam, gathering in the cover, stews the dainties. (28) The 
2 )ardi is another sieve or perforated dish used to carry off the surplus 
grease when karanjia^ or and rads are fried in clarified butter. (29) 
The ruvali is a cylinder, six to nine inches in diameter and nine to 
twelve inches higli, with a sieve at the bottom, used for washing rice 
before it is boiled. (30) The jhdrais a long handled sieve used for 
frying the gram flour paste required for cooking hundis. In making 
lundis gram flour, mixed with water, is poured into this sieve 
which is held over a frying pan with boiling clarified butter in it, 
and shaken. The gram flour paste falls into the pan in drops, which 
become solid as soon as they enter the boiling clarified butter. The 
drops are then taken out in another sieve, called (31) upnsni, which 
differs from the jhdra chiefly in not having a rim. (32) Chahdddniy 
or the English kettle, is now in much use particularly among 

educated natives. (33) The kadhai, or frying pan, is a round pan 
from six inches to six feet across and from one inch to two feet 
deep ; it has two handles opposite each other and is used for 
frying. Eight eating and drinking dishes are made : (34) The 
pardt, a shallow flat-bottomed basin, about six inches deep and 
two or three and sometimes as much as nine or ten feet round, is 
made generally of copper and sometimes of brass ; it is the tray 
into winch boiled rice is poured and handed to the company. 

(35) The velni is a dish-like pot, usually one or two feet in 
r diameter and sometimes polished, in which enough rice for two or 

three guests is taken from the tray and poured into the plate. 

(36) The ogrdle or muddley a small brass or copper ladle, about 
two inches in diameter and two to three deep, is used for carrying 
rice from the tray into the eater's plate for the first course, and 
giving it th^ shape of a solid ball. The velni is used for the 
second and later courses, and the ogrdle for the first course only. 
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^ Modaia and ahmgaa are made of rice flour, and contain cocoa kernel, sugar, 
cardamoms, almonds, andsaffiron. They differ in shape only. are shaped 

somewhat Uke a lotus bud with the bottom rather flat ; ahengas are semicircular. 

* Karai^ia are of the same shape as ahmgaa, but differ from them in being made of 
wheat flour instead rice, and m being fried instead oi being stewed ; andrada aro 
made of rice flour, raw sugar, and poppy seed. They are round Odkei about Ml big ai 
tiie palm of hand. 
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(37) The tat, a dining dish with the rim slightly inclined 
outwards, is made of brass and polished, and varies in diameter 
from six inches to two feet. (38) The vdti, a cylindrical brass 
cup with a rounded bottom, from one to four inches in diameter, is 
used to hold each man^s share of curry, and of broth. (39) The 
gadva, a polished copper or brass water pot wit-h a narrow neck, 
used for holding each man^s .sniij^ly of drinking water, varies from 
the size of a pear to the size of a fnIJ-growji pomcdlo. (40) The 
vdljidcha tdmhija, also made of copjx^r or brass, is flatter than the 
gadva and is used for the sanio i)ur]K)so. (41) The loti is a 
poar-sliaped pot, and resembles the tomhijn in use, size, and 

material. (42) The mnnafairn ih.a is similarly used, but is smaller and 
always of bi*ass. (43) The cJiamJntia another sjnall brass water jar. 

Four drijiking cups are made varying in size from an apothecary’s 
tea spoon measure to eight ounces. n'ht‘y ai*(' : (11) the rdminitra, a 
cup with rounded bottom ; (45) the jdnnh, a nhnpiUra on a stand; 
(46) the phuJpdtra ; and (4-7) the panciquUra, the former with a thick 
rim and slightly bi'oader above, the latter with a tJiinner rim and 
perfectly cylindrical. 

Two brass lamps are made : (48) the savin jfi, and (19) the kandil 
or Idviavdhn, both flat saucer-like brass ])hit(»s, with holl(>ws in the 
lip for the wicks; the saiuagi is laid on along brass stand and the 
kandil on a shorter stand hung from the roof by brass chains. 

Nasik brass ware is in good (lomand not only in the local markets, 
but even as far as Cujarat, the Js4’zam’s country, and the Central 
Provinces. Tho trade is almost entindy carried on by Kasars, who 
cither get orders from dealers in Bombay and other chief trado 
centres, or send their agents, or thomscilves go, with a cart or laden 
bullock or ])ony, to Mahcji fair in Khandesh and to smaller weekly 
markets, and dispose of them to village shopkeepers and well-to- 
do husbandmen. In this way the bulk of tlio largo unpolished 
vessels made by the Tambats finds a market. Jlnt the chief and the 
most groAving demand in Ndsik, is from jnlgrims, almost all of 
whom take away some of the graceful highly polished smaller brass 
ware. 

Unpolished copper pots are sold at 2.s\ 3d. (Rs. 1-2) the pound, 
and polished ones at 4s. Gd. (Rs. 2-4) ; iinpolislicd Ijrass pots fetch 
Is. 9d. (14 annas) the pound, and polished ones 4.s\ (Rs. 2). Water 
pots of two metals, gangd.jamni, are more costly, fetching from 5s. to 
6s. (Rs. 2i-R3. 3) a pound. 

Except throe or four who have shops of their own, Tambats 
and Kalaikars, are, like Charakvfdas, the hired servants of the Kasars 
or dealers. They arc supplied with the metal aud are paid for 
working largo copper or brass articles 2s. 6d. (Rs. 1-4) the man, 
and, for small articles, 2^. (Re. 1) the pound, as they require much 
labour. Casting is paid for according to the size and shape of the 
article made. To a fairly steady and skilled workman these rates 
represent a daily wage of from 4\d. to Is, (3-8 as.). 

In Nasik there is no lack of work, and, with few exceptions, the 
Tdmbats are well housed, well fed, and well-to-do. The^ Kalaikars, 
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though poorer, have regular work, and are by no means badly ofiF. 
Chdndor coppersmiths are also well employed and most o£ them 
are free from debt. Among no class of brass workers do the women 
take part in the work. 

At ordinary times a)ppersmiths work about nine hours a day, 
from seven to eleven in the morning, and, after the midday rest, 
from two to six. In the busy season (August and November) they 
work extra hours going on sometimes till nine. Hindu workmen^ 
keep from twenty-five to twenty-seven, and Miisalman workmen® 
from sixty to sixty -seven yearly holidays. On none of those is the 
workman allowed to do any work. Of special holidays Hindus rest 
from labour during the marriage wt'eks once every four or five years, 
and whenever an adult member ot‘ their caste dies. Musalman 
Tambats close their shops if any member of their community dies. 

Another class oF brass workers are tlie Otaris who cast articles of 
bell metal and of the white alloy known as hliatur. They are 
Mardtha Hindus, who, for nuirriago and other purposes, form a 
distinct comumuity, and are said to have originally como to N^sik 
from Miraj. 'J^hoy ai'o a small body, probably not more than nine 
houses, of whom three are settled at Nasik, one at Ycola, three at 
Md;logaon, one at Chan dor, and one at ISinuar. One or two Gujarati 
Tdmbats also cast bell luotul. The white metal is an alloy 
containing, it is said, two parts of brass to one of zinc. Broken 
brass pots are bought generally for (ijd. (4| a pound, and 

mixed with zinc, tin, and copper, in the proportion of six parts of 
brass, three good and throe poor, to one of zinc, one of tin, and two 
of copper, lu casting figures a wax mould of the required shape is, 
except one small hole, covered with a coating of clay. The alloy is 
then melted in a criicible, and, when ready, is poured through the 
hole oil to the wax, the molten metal taking its place as the wax 
melts and burns W’^heu the metal has cooled, the clay coating is 

broken and removed. In casting hollow articles such as bells the wax 
mould is filled with clay, and the metal poured in melts and takes 
the place of tlie wax. The articles chiefly made are, tats or dining 
plates and vatis or curry cups. They are sold either by weight at 
the rate of l.v. to L?. Od. a pound (Re. 1 - Re. 1 ^ a slier) , or, if of any 
special design, by the piece. The white alloy, is used in 

casting toe rings, jodvis, Thu Nasik bell metal cjisters generally sell 
their own goods chiefly to Marathds. Their wares have no special 
merit and are in little demand. The work requires almost no capital, 
and, as a class, the workers are poor, barely self-supporting. Their 
women help by covering the moulds with clay. Their hours of work 
and their holidays are nearly the same as those of the Kalaikars. 
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1 The Hindu holidays are : 12 Amdvdsyds, the last days of each lunar month, fivs* 
days at Dhstli (October -November), live days at IShimga (March -April), two days 
at i>asra (October), and two at Sankrdnt ( January )« , ' 

* The Musalmdn days are : one at Bakri Id, two at^Ashura, one a.t Wafti Bari, one 
at Zhilan, one at Miraj -i-Mahamad, one at Shal-kOai^t^ one at Lailat-ul-Kadar, two 
at Ranus&n Id, and fifty-two Fridays. ’V 

^ The alloy is sometimes obtained from the broken pots at fitf. (4 annas) a pound. 
bS8— 20 
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Wood Turning supports five families in Ndsik. The workers are 
partly Khatris who are said to have come from Chaul in Koldba^ 
and partly Marathas who were originally the Khatris^ servants. 

The kinds of wood generally used are, hdia kuda, Wrightia 
tinctoria ; teak, sag, Tectona grand is ; tivas, Dalbergia ujainensis ; 
and blackwood, sisu, Dalbergia latifolia. They are bought from the 
local timber merchants. Besides the wood, their chief other material 
is lac containing resin, sulphur, bees- wax, and some colouring 
matter generally mineral. Tho material generally used for colouring 
red is vermilion ; for colouring yellow, orpiment ; for colouring 
gi'een, verdigris or a mixture of orpiment and indigo ; for colouring 
blue, indigo, or tho English Prussian blue ; and, for colouring black, 
lamp black. 

A wood turner has two tools, the lathe and the chisel. The lathe, 
thadge, consists of two blocks of wood about two feet long six inches 
broad and six inches high, with a short iron peg or spike on the inner 
face of each of the blocks. Of the two blocks of wood one is kept in its 
place by tho weight of a heavy stone, the other is movable. The 
piece of wood to be turned is drilled at each end, the movable part 
of tho lathe, always the left block, is taken away, and tho wood 
slipped over tho two iron spikes. The workman tlum sits on a board 
opposite the lathe, and, with his left foot, keeps tlic movable block 
in its place. Ho then takes his bow, hamdn, a bamboo about three 
feet long with a loose string, and passing a loop of the string round 
the right end of tho wood to be turned, lightens his bow, and, by 
moving it sharj^ly at right angles to the lathe, makes tho wood turn 
quickly round on the two iron spikes. As it turns, it is worked into 
shape by a double pointed chisel, vakas, held in the left hand. 
When the wood has been well shaped and smoothed, a piece of 
sealing wax is hold close to it, and, by the friction, melted and spread 
over its surface. Tlie final polish is given by rubbing it with a 
leaf of the kevda, Pandanus odoratissimus. 

The chief articles turned are : The Idtnc, or rolling pin used in 
kneading wheat bread, a plain wooden bar from one to two feet long 
and two to three inches round, costs Jd. anna), and is not 
lacquered. The gudgiidi or hukka is of three parts, the bowl, 
the handle, and the pipe. The bowl is made of a cocoanut shell 
with a holo at the top, polished and smoothed on the lathe. The 
handle, from eight to twelve inches long and three to four inches 
round, is hollowed, and the outside carved and covered with lac. 
The pipe is a hollow round stick, from nine to twelve inches long 
and one inch round, smoothed and lacquered. Ndsik kukkds are 
of rather inferior workmanship, and cost from djd. to 9d. (8-6 (M.). 
Olothes-pegs, khuntis, from four to six inches long and two to 
three round, cost 25. (Re. 1) a score, kodL Children’s rattles, 
khulkhulds, a lacquered stick, from two to four inches long and 
half an inch round, with, at each end, a lacquered hollow ball from 
three to five inches round, with a few pieces of stone as a rattle, 
cost (1 anna) each. Balusters, kathada, upight sticks from 
six inches to three feet long and from halt an inch to m 
inches round, and lacquered, cost from 1 to 6d. (1 -4 os.) a stick. 
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Rulers, afcfcnts, from one to two feet long and one to two inches Oiapter TL 
round, are not coloured, and cost from \\d. to 4Jd. {1-3 ow.). Crafia 
For walking sticks, kdthis, the wood is supplied by the customer and ^ 
the turner paid from Sd, to 6d. (2-4 as.). All of these articles are Wood Turning, 

sold in the makers^ shops. They have no special merit, and are not 
in much demand. The turner generally works from eight in the 
morning till six in the evening. He keeps from twenty-five to 
twenty-seven yearly holidays, and earns a monthly income of from 
I2s. to 18s. (Rs. 6- Rs. 9). The women do not help. 

Silk Working, one of the most important of Ndsik industries, Working, 

is estimated to support about 4000 families. Silk is woven at 
Yeola, Nag, Balegar, Andarsul, Bharan, and Mukheda. The 
manufacture of silk at Yoola, which is now the chief centre of the 
industry with about 925 looms, dates from the beginning of the 
eighteenth century (1115 IT.), when one Raghoji Naik, a fore- 
father of the present pdtil, by the promise of a monopoly, induced 
a certain Shdmdjts Valji, a Gujarat Vani, to bring silk weavers to 
settle at Yeola. The monopoly was continued by the Peshwa^s 
government, Jind newcomers could not start silk looms in Yeola 
except by paying the original settlers a fine of £35 (Rs. 350).^ Under 
the British the monopoly was at first respected. In 1837 the 
petition of a Pardeshi named Bapu, for leave to open reeling and 
spinning machines in Yeola, was rejected by the assistant collector, 
and this decision was, on appeal, upheld by the Collector. A 
further appeal to the Revenue Commissioner was more successful, 
and, in September 1845, Bapu gained leave to set up a machine in 
Yeola. On this (2Gth January 1848) the Gujaratis filed a suit in 
the Yeola sub-judge^s court, l^ho point was decided in their 
favour. But, on appeal, the High Court (24th June 1864) upset the 
decision and put an eud to the monopoly. Since 1864 many classes 
of outsiders have taken to silk weaving, and now there are 250 
Khatris, 300 Koshtis, 200 Salis, and 25 Musalmans, Similarly, 
besides twenty Gujarat dealers, there are fifteen Patnis, six Th4kurs 
or Bhrama Kshatris, three Shirapis, and four Musalmans. 

All of the silk comes to Yoola raw. It is brought from three 

Q uarters, China, Bengal, and Persia. For trade purposes it is 
ivided into six classes. The first class, aval^ worth 17s. a pound 
(Rs. 17a sher ) ; the second class, with two varieties dum and lankin, 
worth 16«. 6d. a pound (Rs. 16-8 a sher); the third, shrij worth 
165. a pound (Rs. 16 a sher) ; the fourth with two varieties, sot, 
worth 135. a pound (Rs. 13 a sher), and sal hdphi worth 125. a 
pound (Rs. 12 a sher) ; the fifth with two varieties, chdram and 
bdnak, both worth 85. a pound (Rs. 8 a sher) ; and the sixth with 
two varieties, shikdrpuri worth 45. a pound (Rs. 4 a 8het% and 
pemjam worth 25. 6d. a pound (Rs. 2-8 a sher). All the silk comes 
from Bombay, in goods and passenger trains, in boxes of about 
thirty-five pounds, 20 muthda. The dealers mentioned above, 

i' 

' ^ Of Hiis Amount Es. 1-4 went to the Kdai ; Be. 22-8 to the Peshwa’e gevemment ; 

1^ M to the PdtU; and Re. 321 to the Gujardt gfik weaver! for a caste dianer* 

Obileotorcl Ahanednagar^ 124, lit November 1830« 
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Gujardt Vanis, Patnis, Thdkurs, Shiinpis, and Musalmdns, are 
men of moans with capital of from £500 to £30,000 (Rs. 5000- 
Rs. 3,00,000). 

On reaching* Yeola the raw silk is made over to the reoler, rahutkari, 
under whose care it is reeled, sorted, and spun. It is next made 
over to the dyer, ran gar i, to be dyed, and, when received from him, 
it is sent to the weaver, nuigraln, by whom it is warped, sized, 
and woven. At the reeler’s, the first thing is to sort the silk. 
With this object it is tlirown on a thi*ee feet round bamboo 
cage, iihnlkaj^ that surrounds a central liandh? about two feet long. 
Sitting in front oE this reel, the sorter, who is generally a woman, 
fastens the end of the hank to a small ci* r(?el known as asdri,^ and, 
fixing the central rod of the bamboo (uge, phalka, against her left 
foot, spins it rapidly by twisting the einl oF t lie rod between two of 
her toes. The quality of the fibres in tlie skein is uneven, varying 
through five or six gradations. It is tlu^ sorter’s cliief duty to 
watch these gradations, and to wind all of each variety round 
a separate reel. With this object, before slie begins to wdnd, 
she gathers near her fivt^ or six of tluj smaller reels or asdris. 
On finding the end of the skein she knots it to one of the 
smaller reels, and, placing the cage against hcT left foot, spins it 
round between two of iier to(?s. Tin* fibre ])asses through her 
fingers, and, as soon as its quality changes, she breaks the silk, 
picks up a second reel, knots the mid to it, and winds on till the 
quality of t he silk changes again, when either a third, or tlio first, reel 
is taken up. If the new quality is the same as that on the first 
reel, the ends (d‘ the silk are put into the month and tied by the 
tongue with great noatiiess and speed. In this way, (jven a young 
worker will, without hitch or mistake, sort the liank over five reels. 

The sorted silk is ready for spinning. IV) spin it, with the help 
of a small wheel, the silk is wound from the reels on to bobbins, 
garolis, made of hollow reed. These bobbins are then arranged 
on the throwing machine, idl,^ and, by means of a wheel and axle, 
the fibres of each bobbin are twisted together and guided 
through a glass ring round a drum, clhol, and then reeled on a 

^ To both ends of a rod, about two feet long and two inches round, are tightly 
bound at tlicir centres, six or eight slii)s of hanihoo each alauit a foot long. To the 
ends of these slips, w'hich cross each other at equal angles and form a star-shaped 
figure, strings are tied in the following manner. One string is tied to either 
end of one of the slij).?, and, from it, stretclicd to the other end of the central rod, 
and tied to the end of a slip lying opposite to the slip next the first one ,* the process 
is repeated till the string has passed over the ends of all the slips, zigzagging from 
one end to the other. 

* To form an asdri, a piece of stick is passed through the hollow reed and fixed 
in the cleft end of a piece of bamboo. 

^ * Tdtt the throwing machine, is a frame with an upright central bar and upright 
Bides about five feet high. The central bar is furnished with two side rows of 
iron pegs or pins, and the side boards with corresponding rows of glass rings, and, 
beyond the rings, is a round wooden drum placed horizontally between the uprights. 
On each of the pegs that stand out from the central bar, a bobbin is placed on either 
side, and separate strings are passed round each peg and u large wheel. 
Fibres from each bobbin are drawn through the glass ring and fastened to the drum. 
Bv means of the large wheel all the bobbins and the drum are set in motion, and the 
fibred from each opposite pair of bobbins are twisted, as they pass through the glass 
nngs, and wound round tbo drum. * ^ 
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small reel or phdlki. This two- thread, dfmtdr^ yarn is used in 
making some fibres. But most of it is again wound on a reel and 
from that on the bobbins, and, a second time, put through the 
throwing machine so as to make the regular, or four thread, chdrtdr, 
yarn. The rahdtvdlaj or whoehnan, who takes his name from tho 
large wheel that drives tho throwing tnachine, has now completed 
his part. 

Silk yarn, called shena, is sold either to another dealer or to a 
weaver. In sorting and spinning, the raw silk loses about eleven 
and a quarter per cent in weight (from 14 to dl) dJuMua).^ To make 
this loss good a corresponding deduction is made in the standard 
of weight. 

The tools in a spinner’s cstablisluiient are : Three large and 
one small cages, phalka and piu'dldy each worth from to Gd. 
(2-4 a.s‘.), and fifteen or sixleeii reels, amrls, each worth 3d. to 
6d. (2-4 a.s*.). A. small wheel for winding the silk from tho reels 
onto the bobbins, garull,^, wortli O.v. (Rs. 3) ; about 500 bobbins 
worth together about 7h(l. (5 as.) ; and the throwing inachinej 
worth together about £3 Ow. (Rs. 33), £2 (Rs. 25) for tho big 
driving wheel, and 8,s\ (Rs. 4) for the upright wooden frame, tat, on 
whose pegs the bobbins turn, and Ss. (Rs. 4) more for the drum, 
dhol, round which the twisted threads from each bolibin arc rolled. 
To open an establishment a rahdfkarl requires from £3 to £4 
(Rs. 30- Rs. 40) of capital. Thu spun silk is ’weighed by a lower 
standard to make up for loss in spinning and reeling, and is 
generally sold to a dealer or to a w'oaver. In tho dealer’s hands the 
first process the silk passes througli is bleaching and dyeing. 

Silk Dyeing and Rleacliing sni)port about twelve families. Of 
these, six are settled at Yeola, of whom one family are Musalmans 
and the rest Khatris. The Musalmans say they came to Yeola 
from Buvluinpnr ; tlie Khatris, who claim a strain of Kshatriya blood, 
have a tradition that tlicy came from Sind through Gujarat. They 
would seem to have come to Nasik along with the silk spinners and 
weavers at the beginning of tho eighteenth century. 

A dyer’s appliances are vei-y simple. A brick and mud fire-place, 
a large copper cistern, a hollow stone mortar, and some long iron- 
tipped pestles. 

On reaching tho dyer’s hands, the silk yarn, sheria, is, if it is not 
to be dyed, washed with soap, and, sometimes, to make it white, 
exposed to tho fumes of sulphur. If it is to bo dyed, it is first bleached 
by boiling it in an alkaline ley called nkhdr. This ley- is prepared by 
boiling together slaked lime and carbonate of soda, of which three 
kinds are used at Yeola, pdpadkhdr, kelikhdr, and khdri mdtx. When 
boiling, the silk has to be most carefully watched as it spoils if kept 
too long in the ley. 

After boiling it in the alkaline ley the yam is washed, and, while 
^ The dhabim is a half-anna piece. 

^ The details of the compound are : For each«^r of silk yam, i sher carbonate of 
soda, I aiher quicklime, and ton $hera water. The soda is dissolved in water, and, to 
the strained solution, lime is added and boiled. 
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moistj is dipped in a solution of alum, kept in it for three nights, 
and again washed. The silk is now ready to be dyed. 

To dye it red, a watery solution of cochineal. Coccus cacti, and 
pistachio galls, Pistacia vera,^ in the proportion of one of cochineal to 
four of thepistachio galls, is made by boiling the powdered ingredients. 
While still moist, the silk is stooped in a copper cistern and stirred 
in it till it has taken the recpiired tint. The copper cistern, or dye- 
beck, is allowed to cool, the silk is taken out, washed several 
times, and dried. If the colour is dull, the tint is brightened by 
dipping the silk in lemon juice mixed with water. 

To dye it orange, the silk undergoes the same processes as to dye 
it red, except that, in addition to cochineal and pistachio galls, the 
dye-beck contains a variable quantity of powdered turmeric. 
The proportions of the orange dye mostly used at Yeola are, 
seventeen of cochineal, seven and a half of pistachio galls, and thirty- 
four of turmeric. 

To dye it lemon -yellow, silk is steeped in a hot strained solution 
of ispdrehj a kind of delphinium, and impure carbonate of soda, 
squeezed, and dried. Though not itself yellow, this solution gives 
the silk a yellow that does not fade by exposure to the sun. To 
dye it green, yellow silk is steeped in indigo. To dye it black, the 
silk is steeped in an infusion of inyrobalans, and then, for a night, 
in a solution of sulphate of iron, then squeezed, steeped either in 
cocoanut oil or cocoaiiut milk, boiled again in a solution of sulphate 
of iron, and, when cool, washed in plain water. 

To dye it ]mrplo, red silk is steeped in an infusion of myrobalans 
and dried without being washed. It is then stooped in a solution 
of sulphate of iron, and washed. Another way of making a purple 
fabric is, in weaving, to uso black silk for the warp and red for the 
weft. 

Silk is seldom dyed blue. When blue silk is wanted the dye 
used is indigo and the work is entrusted to Musalnian indigo dyers.® 

To dye it tawuy-ycllow, the silk is boiled a degree less in the alka- 
line ley, than for other shades. It is then taken out, squeezed, kept 
moist, and, without being waslied, is plunged into a solution of 
dyer’s rottleria, Kottloria tinctoria, and powdered alum, in the 
proportion of fourteen of tho rottleria to three of the alum, mixed 
with carbonate of soda and boiling water, quickly stirred, and left 
standing till tho effervescence abates. In this mixture the silk is 
steeped, stirred, and left to soak for about four hours. This is the 
most lasting of yellow dyes, but tho process requires delicate 
management. 

To dye it snuff colour tho silk is stooped in a decoction of 
babhul, Acacia arabioa, hhair. Acacia catechu, and catechu powder. 

The dyes and dye stuffs used by a -silk dyer are : (1) The 
three varieties of impure carbonate of soda, known as pdpad khdr^ 
heli hhdr, and khdri mdti, come either from Sind where they are dug 


1 Oalls from other speoies of Anacardiaceae are also need. 

'* Detaile of them are given below, under the bead Cotton Dyeing, 
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from the bottom of small ponds, or frc. ii Ambia. They are a mixture CShapter TL 
of the carbonate and sesque-carbonatc of soda, and contain a variable Craltl. 
quantity of silica, chlorides, and sulphates* According to the amount 
of impurity, the price varies from about 1(7. to 2d. a pound Dyeing# 

(Re. 1 -Rs. 2 the vian of 28 lbs.). (2) Soap, sdban^ generally called 
country soap, is made, chu^fly at Kapadvanj in Kaira, from the oil 
of the Bassia latifolia, boiled with an alkaline of khdr and lime. It 
is sold in round white opaque pieces at from 2d. to 3r7. the pound 
(2J -4 ( 15 . a shor). It is not suitable for fine work or for the toilet. 

(3) Sulphur is generally bought from Bohoris who bring it from 
Bombay and other places. To bleach it, white yarn is put in a two 
feet high basket laid bottom up with holes hu* the free passage of 
air. In the bottom and sides is set a dish of live coals. Among the 
coals, small pieces of sulphur arc thrown, and the damp yarn is spread 
over the basket, and soaked with tlio sulphur fumes. (4) Alum, 
brought from Gutch and Sind, has traces of iron, silica, and soda. 

A purer and bettor variety is brought from China. Sind and 
Cutch alum vary from about Ihd. to Ijd. a pound (Rs. l^-lls. 2 a 
man), and China alinn from about 1 Jd. to 2d. (Rs. 2-Rs. 2^). (5) 

Copperas, sulpbate of iron, or green vitriol, is brought from 
Europe and sold at LJd, the pound, (b) Pistachio galls, biiz-ganj, 
brought from IVn’sia and Cabiil, give better tints than other 
galls. (7) Turmeric, halad, is the product of the Curcuma longa. 

It is grown all over India and yields an unstable yellow dye. 

The mother tubers have more colouring matter than the smaller 
ones. It costs from about Ifd. to 2\d. the pound (Rs. 2-Rs. 3 a 
man). (8) laparek, the flowers and stalks of a kind of delphinium, 
is brought from Persia and Cabnl. It is used solely iu dyeing 
silk yellow, and costs from I 5 . 9d. to 2.s. {as. 14-Ro. 1) a pound. 

(9) Of the two kinds of Indian rnyrobalans, the cliebulic myrobalan 
is the one generally used in silk dyeing. It is the product of the 
Terminalia chebula which grows in all the Sahyjidri forests. The 
cost varies from 2.v. to 3.s. (Rs. 1-Rs. 1 i) a man for the ripe, and from 
3s. to 5s. (Re. l^-Rs. 2^) for the unripe fruit. (10) Kapiln, the powder 
on the capsules of the dyePs rottleria, comes from Malabar, the 
Himdlayds, and Arabia. Ft costs from 2s. to 8s. (Re. 1 -Rs. 1^) a 
pound. (11) The bark of the bdhhul, Acacia arabira, and of the khair^ 

Acacia catechu, arc obtained locally at a nominal price. Catechu, 
the extract of the wood and bark of the Acacia catechu, is sold at Is. 
to Is. 6d. (8-12 as.) the pound. (12) Cochineal, Idrmiz, the dried 
female insect. Coccus cacti, is found in Mexico and Teneriff, and 
brought from England to India and sold at about 4s, (Rs. 2) the 

f ound. (13) Indigo, nil, is the prepared juice of the leaves of the 
ndigofera tinctoria. Almost all the indigo used in Ndsik comes 
from Sind, and costs from 3s. to 4s. (Bs. l^-Rs. 2) tho pound. 

On leaving the dyer, silk is sent to the weaver, mdgvdla, who Silk Weavingr 
performs three processes, sizing, warping, and weaving. Silk is 
sized in-doors, the warp silk in a different way from the weft silk. 

Th^ warp silk is sized on the tansdla, a pair of upright wooden bars 
about eight feet high with a row of glass rings fixed to each bar 
through wlUch yarn is passed and drawn tight, and stiffened by 
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brushing in a dressing of size. In sizing the weft, the silk is placed, 
on a cage, and wound on reels. While on the reels it is moistened 
with size. The sizer, who is always a woman, sits with the reel on 
her leftside, and, on her right, a small wheel, to whose axle is firmly 
fitted a piece of reed called HkhadL Picking out the end of the 
hank from the reel, she fixes it to the likhadi, and, by working the 
wheel with her right hand, makes the likhadi spin quickly round, 
winding the silk round itself. As the wlieol turns the worker damps 
the yarn on the reel with size, and passes the thread through her left 
fingers so tliat tlio gum is evenly spread over the whole line. 

The warp is next made ready. In this there arc three processes, 
heddle filling, joining, and arranging, 'fhe heddle filler, according 
to the pattern of the borders, passes threads thi-ough the loops in 
the cords of the dilTerent hoddles and between the teeth of the reed, 
'phani ; when this has been done, the joiner, stnidhudr, fastens tho 
ends of the warp tlireads to the Jieddles, by tying tho corresponding 
threads of the warp to those pjissed through the reed by the hoddlo 
filler, and, finally, through the whole length of tlio wnrp, the threads 
are arranged in aecordanco with the position tho joiner has given 
them. 

The silk loom is from eight to fift('en feet long by four to seven 
feet broad. At one end sits the weaver with his feet in a large pit, 
and, immediately in front of him, tlio square cloth beam, which 

supports tho warp and round which tho fabric, as it is woven, is 
rolled. In the weave r\s pit are tho troddles or foot boards, by 
working wliich the weaver raises and lowers the threads of the 
warp. 

Tho troddles are joined by strings with tho hoddles, two frames 
whicli hang from the roof across tho tlireads of the warp each with 
a. set of threads, tho set of threads of the one being fastened to the 
lower, and of the other to the u])per threads of tho warp. As the 
treddles are worked the hoddles move tho threads of the warp in 
turn up and down, while, between each movement, the shuttle loaded 
with weft yarn is passed across the warp. In front of tho heddles, 
and, like tlunn, hung from the roof is tho reed, phani, between whose 
thin slips of bamboo the warp threads ])ass. 1Miis is set in a heavy 
frame, the shuttle beam, which tlie weaver works to force home the 
threads of the weft after the shuttle has passed. 

From the pit in which the weaver sits, tho warp stretches back 
to the warping beam from six to nine inches above the ground* 
In front of the weaver is tho cloth beam, about foet long and 
two inches broad and high, supported by two wooden uprights. 

Behind tho heddles, horizontal rods are thrust between the upper 
and lower threads of the warp to keep them from getting entangled, 
and, ten or twelve feet further, is the warping beam, dta^ on which 
the warp is wound. This beam, about four feet long and two inches 
round, is supported in the middle by a rope, and is kept tight by 
passing the rope round a pully and fastening it close to the weaver^a 
side, who, from time to time, loosens the rope as the cloth is wound 
round the cloth-beam. 
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For a silk weaver’s establishment twelve appliances are wanted. 
They are: (1) To prepare the warp, the tansdlds or uprights with rings, 
worth 18<J. (Rs. 9) ; (2) 200 likhadls or pieces of reed to wind the weft, 
Is. (8 as.) in all ; (3) awheel, raMi, worth 8s. (Rs. 4 ) ; (4) a large reel, 
phdVca, worth 6d. (4 as.) \ and (5) small reels, asdris, worth Is. 3r^. 
(10 as.). For the loom: (G) a cloth beam, Uirai, worth 3s. (Rs. 1-8); 
(7) the reed frame or shuttle beam, hdtya, used as a batten or lay, 
worth 7s. 6d. (Rs. 3-12); (8) the treddles and heddles worth 10s. 
(Rs. 5) ; (9) sdndhs or kau'hes, rods laid flat between the alternate 
threads of the warp to keep them from becoming entangled, worth Is. 
6d. (12 as.) ; (10) the warp beam, dta, worth 3s. (Rs. 1-8) ; (11) three 
shuttles each worth Is, (8 as.); and (12) a piece of polished agate, mogfW, 
used to rub the gold borders, worth from Gs. to £2 (Rs. 3-Rs. 20). 

The only articles woven are plain silks, without stripes or brocade. 
They vary chiefly in compactness, the closer they are woven and 
the more of the fourfold thread that is used, the better and dearer 
they are. The kad, a white, blue, or yellow robe without any border, 
is used as a dining robe by high class Hindus. It was formerly 
worn by old men only. But of late, at small dinner parties, both 
young men and women have begun to wear it instead of the mukta, 
or rough silk cloth. The mcn^s kad is from five to vsix yards long 
and worth from £1 3s. to £2 10s. (Rs. 13-Rs. 25), and the women’s 
from eight to nine yards long and worth from £2 to £3 (Rs. 20- 
Rs. 30). The breadth of the kad varies from 3J to 4^ feet. The 
pitdmbar usually rod, purple, or yellow, but sometimes green, 
blue, and white, the more costly dining robe of high class Hindus, 
has, for men, an embroidered border, and, for women, has besides 
the border an oinbroidcrcd end. It is of the same size as the kad, 
and varies in price, for men, from £1 10s. to £4 (Rs. 15-Rs. 40), 
and for women from £3 to £7 (Rs. 30 -Rs. 70). Green and yellow 
robes are more costly than red and purple ones. 

These wares are sold cither to traders or to consumers. Rich high 
class Hindus generally order them straight from the Yeola dealers. 
Traders either go to Yeola and take away the silks as personal 
luggage, or order them as parcels. The dealers send them to Maheji 
fair in Khdiudosh and to Niigardas in Berar. As Yeola silks are 
in good demand, the dealers are not forced to hawk their goods 
over the country. (3f late years the demand for Yeola silks has 
spread among some of the lower classes, who have begun to wear 
silk dining cloths. On the other hand, from the opening of the 
railway, the competition of foreign silks is greater than formerly. As 
both the raw silk and the manufactured articles usually come and 
leave N^ikas personal baggage, it is difficult to form any correct idea 
of the amount of the trade. The estimates of the value of the yearly 
export of silks vary from £100,000 to £150,000 (Rs. 10,00,000- 
Bs. 15,00,000) ; according to some accounts the demand is growing, 
according to others it is ffilling. 

Of the 4000 families engaged in the silk industry, the forty-eight 
dealers are all well-to-do, and some of them are rich. Of the rest, 
twenty-flve of the weavers, Tndgvdlds^ have capital and work np 
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and dispose of their own silk. But the bulk are skilled labourers 
employed by capitalists and paid by the piece. 

A rahdtkari who reels, sorts, and spins, is paid from 15d. to 
16d. a pound (Rs. 4-R8. 5 a mutha). With a single set of machinery 
he can turn in one day from forty to fifty pounds of raw silk into yam. 
To work his machines he wants the help of eight labourers and pays 
them Ss. (Rs. 4) a month, less the wages of any holidays that 
may fall. The rahdikarVs earnings vary from c€l to £2 (Rs. 10- 
Bs. 20) a month. Besides the cost of his dye stuffs, a dyer is paid 
3d. (2 as,) for every pound of silk dyed, representing from 12«. to 14^. 
(Rs. O-Rs. 7) a month. A weaver, who warps, sizes, and weaves the 
yam, gets £1 (Rs. 10) for each piece of cloth, ninety-six feet long by 
3J broad, representing average monthly wages of from 12s. to 16^. 
(Rs. 6-Rs. 8). 

During the fair season there is a steady demand for Yoola silks. 
In the Hindu marriage seasons (November to the middle of June) 
the markets are brisk. But during the rainy months (June-October) 
the artisans have either to live on their savings or to boirow. At 
such times silk-dealers generally lend money to the artisans and 
repay themselves from the wages earned during the busy season. 

Silk workers, both Musalmd^ns and Hindus, rest on the last day of 
each lunar month, amavdsya, H indus take in all thirty-six ordinary 
and six special holidays, while Musalmdns take sixty ordinary and 
fourteen special holidays. The usual work hours ai*o from seven to 
eleven in the morning and from two to sunset. Silk work cannot 
go on at night, as it wants good light and constant watchfulness. 
On holidays all the workmen rest. 

In Yeola, the making of gold and silver thread is, at present, 
fairly prosperous. Its establishment dates from the year 1836. 
At the close of that year, in consequence of a dispute with the local 
authorities of the old city of Paithan on the right bank of the 
Goddvari in the Nizdm^s dominions, the gold and silver thread 
workers of that place left their homes and settled at Shevgaon in 
Ahmednagar. One of the loading men, Ramchandra Sakhdr&m 
Basvande, visited the Mdmlatdar of Yeola, and, through him, gained 
leave for the people of Paithan to settle there without the payment 
of the usual tax, and, on the 6th January 1837, Ramchandra opened 
a gold-thread factory at Yeola.^ 

The industry now (1880) supports between 500 and 600 families 
of Mar&tha Sonars, Pathdns, and local Musalmdns. Besides tbe 
traders who provide the metal, pay piece-work wages, and dispose 
of the thread, there are four classes, wire drawers, pdvtekars, i^ont 
six establishments of Maratha Sondrs ; thread makers, tdnayydig 
about 200 souls, Marathds, Pathfins, and other Musalm&im; lihread 
beaters, chdpadyds, about 100 souls, Mardthds, Path&ns, 
Musalmfins; spinners, reshimvdlds, and winders, Utayyda oi 


1 Yeola MtfmlatdAr’e Reports, IH 19th December 1636^ and/ iSib, ilth JlUiitafy 
1837 . . ' 
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about 250 souls^ Mar4th&s, Pathans^ and other Musalmaus. All 
these men are labourers^ and^ as a body^ are badly off. 

The gold and silver used in making the gold thread is brought 
from Bombay. The gold must be perfectly pure, shamhhar nambri^ 
or 100 touch. It has to be heated several times, at a loss of -j^g-th 
of its weight. When ready for use it is worth t2 4s. to £2 6s. 
(Rs. 22 - Rs. 23) a tola. Three kinds of silver are used, pdtdchi or 
English, netdchi or Chinese, and gdvthi or local. Chinese and local 
silver, already to some extent mixed with alloy, are used without 
any change, but the pure English silver is mixed -either with from 
ten to fifteen-fortieths of Chinese or local silver, or with two or three- 
fortieths of copper. The best English bar silver costs £10 16«. to 
£10 19^. (Rs. 108 -Rs. 109^) the hundred tolas, the second or 
Chinese silver costs from £10 12s. to £10 14s. (Rs. 106 -Rs. 107), 
and the third or country silver from £10 8s. to 10 £10s. (Rs. 104- 
Rs. 105). 

The gold and silver are generally brought, in ingots, from 
Bombay, by traders, and taken to the wire drawers, pdvtekara. 
In the hands of the wire drawers the metal passes through two main 
processes. The gold is purified by boiling it with lime juice in a 
pipkin and reduced to gold leaf. The silver is melted in a crucible, 
poured into a mould, and hammered into a short rough ingot. It is 
then worked into a more perfect shape and the surface is roughened 
with a file. The gold foil is next carefully wound round the silver 
so as completely to cover it. The ingot is wetted and rolled 
by the workman up and down his thigh till the gold foil clings 
close to the silver. Next a thick soft cord is wound tightly round 
it, and it is laid, with the edges of the gold foil underneath, in a clay 
trough filled with lighted charcoal which is fanned into a white heat. 
Next it is drawn out by the thin end and hammered on a four inch 
anvil of highly polished steel. This beating and hammering is 
repeated three times, the bar gradually lenthening, but without 
disturbing the surface of the gold or exposing the silver which never 
again shows, however finely the bar may be drawn. When the ingot 
has been beaten eighteen inches long the process of guildin^ is 
complete. After the guilding is over, the pdvtekar makes it into 
wire by dragging it through the draw plate. For this the bar is 
again heated and its thin end pushed through the largest hole in 
the draw-plate, a metal plate pierced by holes of varying sizes, which 
is set agamst two wooden uprights fixed in the ground. The point 
of the bar, when it shows through the draw-plate, is caught by a 
pair of strong pincers, whose handles are joined by a chain and 
ring to one of ^e spokes of a winch. This winch has a drum, a 
foot in. diameter and three feet long, fixed in side sockets, and, at 
i^hi Jinnies to the drum, has three arms, each two and a half feet 
Iwg/ Irhich work in a hole, about six feet by three, and three 
deej^L., the end of the bar is tightly fastened to the 'v^oh, 

a Svorxmfui, laying all his weight on one of the arms of the /ipinch, 
draws it down and forces ^e point of the bar through the hole 
.in the draw;|^te.^ As jb passes through, the bar and the hole 
are smearM 9g^:p1i3^ substances. When the bar has 
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passed through the plate> the point is again hammered^ and, m the 
same way, is dragged through a smaller hole. This is repeated 
about twenty times. The bar, now a wire about six yards long for 
each tola of metal, is cut into lengths of fifty yards and made over 
to the thread maker, tanayya. 

A gilder and draw-plate worker uses twenty tools. These are 
crucibles, muahia^ of which each establishment has generally about 
ten, worth together about 8.s*. (Ks. 4) j a clay trough, shegdi, for fire, 
costing to (1-2 annas); an iron sieve, y/atra, two to three 
inches in diameter with an iron handle costing \ ^d, (1 anna) ; three 
anvils, alrans, one worth £2 14.s\ (Rs. 27), another £2 8^. (Rs. 24), 
and a third bi,*?. (Rs. 7) ; three hammers, hdtodds, worth together 
about 4s. (Rs. 2) ; (me iron bar, otaai, hollowed on one side to serve 
as a mould, worth about 8.*?. (Rs. 4) ; tongs, worth 6d. (4 annas); 

one stone water trough, kundiy for cooling the heated bar, worth 6d. 
(4 annas) ; a pair of bellows, hhdta, worth <li>\ (Rs. 2 ) ; a pair of files, 
hdnasy worth l.v. (8 annas) ; scissors, kdtars, worth I*-. (8 annas) ; a 
winch, lod, always of bdbhiil wood, worth 14i»'. (Rs. 7) ; about fifteen 
draw-plates, jantars, each worth from lOzi*. to £5 (Rs. 6-Rs. 50) ; three 
nippers, vdkhdsy coating 46*. (Rs. 2), 2s. (Re. 1), and Iz?. (8 ; a 

chain, sdkhli, worth 2s. 6d. (Re. 1-4) ; two scales, kata and vajan, 
worth from £1 to £1 10«. (Rs. 10 -Rs. 15); two nails, bhdmis, for 
cleaning the draw-platens holes, worth 3ci. (2 annas) ; a pair of iron 
pincers, kdvlls, worth 6d. (4 annas) ; two small reels, phdlkis, for 
winding the wire, worth together 1^. (8 annas) ; and a pair of smaller 
reels, asdris, worth Gd. (4 annas). 

To draw tho wire into a thread, a reel, palda, seven or eight 
inches in diameter, and a drum, pahli, of not more than three inches, 
are supported horizontally by two upright pivots about twenty inches 
apart. Between the reel and the drum, a small draw-plate rests on 
two upright iron rods. This small draw-plate is a piece of an old 
sword blade pierced by needles of different sizes. Tho wire is 
wound round the small reel, jjaldi, and its point is sharpened by two 
bits of China, till it is fine enough to pass through the largest of 
the draw-plate holes. On showing at the other side of the plate, 
the point is seized by small pincers and pulled through. The end 
is then fixed on the larger drum, and the drum, set in motion by a 
metal handle, drags the wire through the hole till all of it has been 
moved from the reel to the drum. Tho whole length is then wound 
back on the reel, and drawn through the next largest hole. To 
draw a tola weight of metal to a length of 250 yards, the wire must 
be passed through at least sixty holes. Elaborate as this is, so 
great is the workman's skill and delicacy, that they are said to he 
able to make 900 yards of thread from one tola of metal. 

A thread maker, tanayya, uses fourteen tools. These are : 
the palda, a wooden drum used as a reel, worth (Rs. 2) ; the 

S ' 'i, a smaller reel, also made of wood, worth Is. (8 os.) ; the 
say a stool on which the reels are fixed, worth 2s. (Re. l:-4) ; 
draw-plates,yaii^ars, varying in value from Is. to 10s. (Re. ^ - Rs. 6) ; 
the ihesni, a small sharp-pointed hammer used for stopping old 
draw-pdate holes, worth 6d, (4 as.) ; a small anvil, airan, worth 
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3ci. (2 CL8.) ; a pair of pincers, sdndsi^ worth 4icZ. (3 as.) ; a file, 
hanas, worth 9d. (6 as,) \ a small hammer, hdtoda, worth 6d. 
(4 as.) ; a nail, chaurdsi, for widening the draw-plate holes, worth 
6d. (4 as.) J ^ sharpening stone, kdliphatri, worth 4s. (Bs. 2) ; a 
crank, mdkoda, to turn the reel, worth \d. (IJ as.) ; a reel axis, 
bhonglh worth l^d. (I anna) ; and a small bobbin, chakkar. 

When the wire has been drawn to the fineness of a thread it is 
handed to the flatteners, chdpadyds. To flatten the threads full 
bobbins are set on a small stand or board, and the threads are 
gathered together and passed through the slits of a piece of leather 
placed in front of the stand, and drawn across a highly polished steel 
anvil, about two inches square, fixed in a block of hdbhul wood very 
little raised above the level of the ground. To flatten the thread, the 
workman firmly grasps his hammer handle between the thumb 
and forefinger holding the other fingers loose, and, drawing the 
threads over the polished steel, with his left hand begins to beat. 
The threads are passed steadily over the anvil and the hammer 
strokes fall at the rate of about eighty to the minute, and with such 
regularity that no particle of the thread is left unbeaten. As they 
are flattened, the wires are drawn away by the left hand, and, when 
stretched to arms length, the threads are caught under some 
conveniently curved article, such as a broken cup handle or brass 
hook fixed in the ground, and a fresh grip is taken close to the 
anvil. When the wires are flattened, they are carefully separated, 
wound round a small reob and sent to the winder, bitayya. 

A wiro-beator has seven tools. The mdsepdti, a small board 
about a foot square, with ten upright nails to serve as bobbin axles, 
the anvil, airan, about two inches square, and the hammer, hd^toda, 
two inches square, kept highly polished by emery, worth together 
about 10s. (Bs. 5) ; hones, opanis, of lac and emery* powder, worth 
from £2 to £7 (Rs. lO-Rs. 70 ) ; the khodsa, a buried block of hdbhul. 
Acacia arabica, on which the anvil is fixed, worth 4.^. (Rs. 2) ; the 
chippa, a piece of leather with small slits for threads to pass through ; 
the ghodi or ranakhdmb, a hook fixed in the ground to guide 
the flattened thread, worth 6d. (4 as.) ; and the asdri, a small reel, 
worth Sd. (2 as.). 

When the thread is flattened, it is sent to the silk winder, hitayya 
or tdrkasi. The winder^ s silk, specially prepared by the sUk 
spinner, reshimvdla, is drawn from a spindle, passed through a 
glass bangle or steel ring fastened to the roof, drawn down, and 
the end tied to a second spindle. The gold thread is imwoond 
from the small reel, and dropped in a loose heap on the ground 
near the workman. Sitting on a high stool or chair, he fastens 
the ends of the gold thread and the silk together, and rubbing the 
spindle sharply along his thigh, gives it such a start that, as it 
whirls, it twists together two or three feet of the gold thread and 
the silk. When it stops, the workman stretching up draws the spindle 
down, and gives it another start by sharply rubbing it along his 
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thigh. When the thread is ready, it is wound into hanks and 
skeins by being turned round two nails fixed on a cylinder, gray. 
The proportion of silk yarn to gold thread depends on the quantity 
of gold used in covering the silver bar.' 

The silk winder uses three tools ; the hook or bangle, dkda, 
of a nominal value; two spindles, chdtis, from Jd. to 6d. (1-4 as.), 
sometimes made by fixing a round piece of broken China to a nail ; 
and a wooden cylinder, gaj, with nails fixed at given distances 
worth 6d. (4 as,). 

The silk, used in making gold thread, is spun by people known as 
reshimvdlds. 'Inhere are seven establishments at Yeola, all of them 
owned by Manithas. The process is simple. The spinner places 
five skeins on five different 'phdlkds^ or largo reels, and, from them, 
transfers the thread to fifteen small reels. These fifteen reels are 
then arranged in a semicircle all facing the same way. The spinner 
draws a thread from each reel, and sitting facing the point, fastens 
the threads to a spindle, and, rubbing it sharply along his thigh, 
spins a yard or so, and repeats the process till the yarn is finished. 
The women of his family help in reeling the thread, or, if his 
household is too small, he engages workmen at from 6s, to 8/r. 
(Rs. 3-Rs. 4) a mouth. 

N^sik gold thread is chiefly consumed locally. The traders, or 
men of capital, to whom the material belongs, sell to well-to-do 
weavers, or to shopkeepers. It is used chiefly in ornamenting 
turban ends and the borders and fringes of robes and dining cloths. 

According to the amount of gold used in gilding the silver bar 
the price varies from 2s. 6d. to 6s, (Rs. 1 ^ -Rs. 3) a tola.^ The peculiar 
excellence of the local gold thread and the length of time it remains 
untarnished serve to keep it in demand. But in spite of its inferiority, 
the much greater cheapness of the imported article ensures an 
increased use. At present the local industry is not prosperous. 
There are about forty-eight gold and silver thread dealers who are silk 
dealers as well . Twenty of them are Gu jardt V an is, fifteen Patnis, six 
Thakurs or Brahma-Kshatris, three Shiinpis, and four Musalmdns. 
Under these dealers the different classes of workers are no more than 
labourers. All are paid by piecework. The pdvtekar, or gilder 
and drawplate worker, gets lOi?. (Rs. 5) for every iugot of forty tolda 
of silver. From this ho has to pay a labourer 6d. (4 as.) for 
working the winch, another 6d. (4 as.) goes in coal, and Is, (8 as.) 
in loss in working, the gold leaf cuttings being taken away by 
the dealer. The remaining 3s. (Rs. 1-8) are generally divided 


' The detaila are ; six mdsda of gold (a mdaa is one-twelfth of a tola) to the 
silver ingot of 40 tol^s, want 9 to 10 rndsda of silk yam ; 8 to 10 mdms of gold want 
8 to 9 mdads of silk ; 12 to 15 of gold want 6 to 7 of silk ; 18 to 22 of gold want 4^ to 
5 of silk ; and 24 to 32 of gold want 5 of silk. > See above, pi 156. 

> The details of the proportion of silver to gold and its effect on the price of the 
thread are : 6 mdads (12 mdsda are one tola) of gold to 40 tolde of silver yield a 
thread worth 2s. 6d. (Re. 1-4) ; 8 mdads yield a thread worth 2s. 9(2. (Re. 1-6) ; 
10 mdads, 3s. (Re. 1-8) ; 12 mdada, or a tola, 3s. 6(2. (Re. 1-12) ; 15 mdads, 3s. M. 
iS®- (Jta. 2) ; 22 mdads, is, 6d. (Rs. 2-4) ; 24 mdsds, or 2 tolds,6s. 

(Be. 2-8) ; 82 mdiuts, 6s, (He. 3). 
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among three drawplate workers. As they take two days to work 
an ingot of forty tolds^ this leaves for each worker a daily wage of 
6 d. (4 a^.). The thread maker^ tanayya, is paid from 89 . to 
12«. (Rs. 4-Es. 6) for drawing forty iolds weight of wire into 
thread. This takes five or six men three or four days^ and leaves 
for each a daily wage of from 3d. to 4id. (2-3 a^.). The wire 
flattener^ chdpadya, is paid at the rate of about £1 (Rs. 10) for 
one hundred tolds of thread, and, as he takes from thirty to forty-five 
days to flatten that quantity, it represents a daily wage of from 
6d. to 9d. (4-6 a.*?.). The winder, hitayya or gets about 

Sid. (2J a^.) a tola. He winds from one or three-quarters of 
a tola a day, and thus earns from 3d. to 6d. (2-4 a^.). The 
reshimvdla, who prepares the silk used in making gold thread, is 
paid from 4$. to 5^. (Rs. 2-Rs. 2^) a hundred gdths, equal to a 
daily wage of from 4|d. to 6d. (3-4 as.) 

Daring the cold and hot months, except on holidays, work is 
fairly constant, but, in the rainy months, the demand is very slack, 
and the workmen have to live on their savings. None of these 
workers, except the reshimvdla, or silk reeler and spinner, get help 
from their women in their special craft. Their ordinary hours of 
work are from seven to eleven in the morning and from two to five 
in the evening. Even during the busy season they cannot work by 
candle light because they must always be able to see whether the 
wire is scratched in passing through the drawplate. A slight 
scratch, and the exposure of the silver, spoils the whole work. 
They have no trade guilds and hardly any special craft rules. 

The manufacture of cotton goods supports from 4000 to 6000 
families, partly Musalmans and partly Hindus, chiefly settled in 
Yeola, Malegaon, Nasik, Chdndor, Dindori, and Sinnar. M41egaon 
and Yeola turbans have a specially good name, and are sent to 
Ehdndeshand Bombay. In Yeola there are said to be 2000 looms, 
all o£ them worked by Musalmdns, of whom 900 are Momins and 
1100 Benares Musalmans. All of these Musalmdns are newcomers. 
The Momins are said to have come from Upper India in 1857 and 
1858, and the Benares Musalmans after the Bengal famine of 
1 863-64. They, especially the Momins, are said to be very unsettled. 
In the NAsik famine of 1876-77, from 300 to 400 of them left Yeola. 
In Mdlegaon there are said to be 2441 looms, 734 of them worked 
by Hindus, and 1707 by Musalmans. In the Chandor sub-division, 
there are said to be twenty looms, of which three or four are worked 
by Musalmans and the rest by Hindus. In Nasik town there are 
forty-two looms all worked by Hindus. 

. Most of the unbleached yarn used for turbans is brought from 
Bonibay mills and coloured red by the local dyers. For the finer 
fabrics, such as robes and waistcloths, English dyed yam is chiefly 
used. In weaving it into cloth the yarn goes through eight 
processes. It is first steeped in water and placed on the large reel, 
phdUca^ It is then transferred from the large reel to the middle- 


\ See ailk manufacture, p. 155-162. 
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sized reel, asdri or pareta, by a weaver who holds the end of 
the central rod of the large reel in his toes, and, with his right hand, 
drawing off the yam from the skein, winds it on the smaller reel, 
which he holds in his left hand and whirls round in a small cup of 
smooth cocoanut shell. To make the skeins of a convenient 
size, it is next reeled off the middle-sized reel, asdri, on to a small 
conical reel called charki. The yarn is then taken to the ralidt^ 
vdla, to be twisted and wound round bobbins, kandis or ndris* 
It is next worked by winding it, two threads at a time, in and out 
among rows of bamboo rods about four feet apart.' It is then 
spread on two bamboos, stretched tight between two posts or trees, 
and sized with rice paste. If it wants colouring, it is at this stage 
dyed. Finally it is woven, the process in no way differing from the 
process adopted in weaving silk. 

The weavers of cotton robes, waistcloths, and bodices, use the 
same appliances as the weavers of silk fabrics.^ The turban weaver 
has a smaller loom, and m<akes use of a diiTerent set of tools. 
These are seven in number. The shuttle beam , hdtya, in which 
the reed, phani, is fitted, worth 6d, (4 as ,) ; two bars, athnyas, to 
keep the warp stretched, worth 6d. (4 as ,) ; a beam, turai, 
round which the woven fabric is wound ; a pair of shuttles, dhote, 
worth Is. (8 as.) ; a big reel, phdlka, the same as is used for 
silk ; a smaller reel, phdlki ; and a wheel, raJidt, for sizing the weft 
yarn with gum arabic. 

The chief articles made are turbans, robes, waistcloths, and 
bodices. The turbans are in considerable demand, and, besides 
being sold locally, are sent in largo numbers to Bombay. The 
demand for the other articles is purely local, the chief marked 
being Sinnar, Sangamner, Chandor, Nasik, and Bagldn. 

Of the whole number of from 4000 to 5000 families, about 400 aro 
said to be well-to-do, working their own yarn and themselves 
disposing of their fabrics. The rest are almost all badly off, and 
hard pressed by the competition of mtichiuo-made goods. The 
weavers are paid from Gd, to9d. (4-6 as.) for each robe, and from 
128, to 16«. (lls. 6-Rs. 8) for each turban, representing a daily wage 
of from 6d. to Is. (4-8 as.). But their employment is far from 
steady, and, in the rainy season, they fail to earn an average of 3d. 
(2 as.) a day. The women do not weave. But many of them, as 
well as many of the weavers^ children, earn Id. or 2d. (8-16 pies) a 
day, as warpers and reelers. 

1 The deiails of this process are thus described by Dr. Forbes Watson in hIs 
Textile Fabrics, 67 : '"This operation is usually performed in a field, or any open spot 
convenient for the work, near the weaver's house. For this purpose, four short bamboo 
posts are fixed in the ground, at measured distances (varying according to the 
intended length of the cloth), and several pairs of rods are placed between 
the whole forming two parallel rows of rods about four feet apart. The weaver, 
holding a small wheel of warp yam (spindle) in each hand, passes the latter over 
one of the posts, and then walks along the rows, laying down two threads and 
crossing them (by crossing his hands between each pair of rods), until he arrives 
at the post at me opposite end. He retraces his footsteps from this point, and thus 
oMtinues to traverse backwards and forwards, as many times as there are threads 
of the warp to be laid down, * See above, p. J6Q. 
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Hindu weavers keep forty-two, and Musalmdn weavers keep 
sixty-four yearly holidays. In busy times, October to May, their 
working hours are from seven to eleven in the morning, and in the 
evening from two till dark. Those of them who work their own 
materials generally go at the close of the day to sell their wares in 
the market. None of the different classes have any trade guild or 
special trade constitution. 

Besides cloth there are two cotton manufactures, white carpets and 
Turkey red tapes. The white carpet or jhorya workers, of whom 
there are about fifty families in Malegaon, are Maratha Hindus known 
as Bunkars or weavers. Except a little that is grown locally, their 
supply of cotton comes from Khdndesh. Carpet making has the 
special interest, that it is almost the only branch of textile work in 
which hand spinning survives. A cotton cleaner, pinjdri, takes the 
cotton, cleans it, and shapes it into rolls about an inch round and six 
inches long. These rolls, which are called pena and are worth from 
1«. 8d. to Is. fid. a pound (Re. l^-Re. IJ a she^'), are handed to the 
spinner, who is always a woman. The spinner makes a long nail whirl 
rapidly round, by turning the handle of a small wheel with her right 
hand. As the nail whirls, she feeds it with cotton, which the rapid 
motion of the nail spins into fibre. As it is spun, the yarn is wound 
round the nail, and taken away with the nail when it is covered. 
In weaving, the threads of the warp are passed through notches on a 
toothed beam, a primitive form of the reed ; in front of the beam, 
between it and where the weaver sits, is a cross bamboo, over and under 
which, before passing them through the teeth, the threads of the warp 
are wound. Near this bamboo, there hangs from the roof, a heavy board 
of wood, which can be made to press down the warp either in front 
of or behind the bamboo ; in front is the cloth beam, and a hollow 
bamboo shuttle, and a wedge-shaped bar for forcing the woof home. 
In detail the chief parts are : The cloth-beam, turai, round which the 
carpet is wound as soon as it is woven, and kept tight by a peg 
passed through a hole in it. The jav, a flat wedge-shaped bar, 
used to drive the woof threads home. The lavahi, a flat piece of 
very heavy wood hanging from the roof, pressing down the warp 
either in front of or behind the cross bamboo, tukar. The ddtri, or 
toothed beam, the most primitive form of the reed, phani, through 
whose teeth or notches the fibres of the warp are passed. The 
dhote, or shuttle of hollow bamboo open at both ends, in which the 
moistened fibre is placed. And the tokar, a bamboo of the same 
breadth as the warp, placed between the toothed beam or reed and 
the weaver, with the fibres of the warp passed alternately over and 
under it. It is moved forwards and backwards, by the weaver, who 
holds it by its ends with his hands, and, between each throw of the 
shuttle, pashes it in front or behind the hanging beam. 

The carpets are white. They vary in size from sixteen feet by 
fiv© to 23} by 7}, and in pnee from 14?. 6d. to£l 4a. (Rs. 7}- 
Rfl. 12). Tbe workmen generally sell them to local or M4rT4^ 
cloth merchants, or, on market days, to consumers. They are used 
by middle class natives. 

When at work, the cotton deaner and the spinner earn from 3<f. 
a3S-^28 
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Chbptor YL (;q (2-3 annas) a day. But the demand for carpets is siriall, 

Gtafti. and the trade is dying. Most carpet weavers have become' 
labourers. 

Tape Weaving. Tape Weaving is carried on by Bharddis^ a class of wandering 
Mardtha singers and reciters. They use European Turkey-red 
yarn, bought from Vanis who bring it from Bombay. This they 
weave into stripes two or three inches broad. Iheir loom is of the 
simplest construction. Between two uprights, each about sixteen 
inches high, are placed two horizontal bars, one joining the tops and 
the other the centres of the uprights. To the central horizontal bar 
are tied a row of loops each two inches long. In arranging the 
warp, one thread is passed through a loop and the next over the 
upper horizontal bar, at a spot just above the space between two of 
the loops. The weaver, sitting in front of the uprights, holds in 
his right hand a bundle of the fibre intended for weft, passes it 
across through the warp into his left hand, and forces the weft home 
by a blow from a flat wedge-shaped piece of wood called hdtya. As 
he weaves, ho slackens the warp which he keeps tied to a peg or 
beam on the other side of the upright frame. 

The only article made is a tape from two to three inches broad 
and from three to four yards long. It is worn as a loin tape in 
addition to the langoti or loinclotli, by low class Iliudus particularly 
gymnasts. They cost l\d. to Sci. (1 -2 each. The Bharadis 
work at this tape weaving in their leisure hours only, and do not 
earn more than 2^. (Re. 1) a month. 

Dyeing. Cotton Dyers, with an estimated strength of from 200 to 220 

families, are found in the chief towns of the district, especially in 
Mdlegaon from forty to fifty families, in Yeola from 100 to 120 
families, and in Ndsik eleven families. They are of three classes, 
indigo dyers, morinda dyers, and safflower dyers. The indigo 
dyers, chiefly Musalmdns from Upper India, are found in 
Mdlegaon and Yeola ; the morinda dyers, Mardtha Hindus, are 
found only in Malegaon, where there are five families ; and the 
safflower dyers are found chiefly in Nasik, where there are eleven 
families. 

Indigo^ Of the three chief varieties of indigo, Bengal, Madras, and Sind, 

the last is alone used by the Ndsik dyers. It is of five sorts, called 
after the five towns of Khairpur, Dora, Nala, Bahalpur and Multdn, 
and varies from about one-half to one-quarter of the price of Bengal 
or Madras indigo.^ It is brought from Bombay to the chief Ndsik 
towns by the dyers themselves. It is prepared in irregular conical 
cakes, the better specimens of a good blue, but most of a h&tA 
black or pale blue. To prepare the solution of indigo the dyera 
have two [vats, a salt vat, khdra pip^ for dyeing cotton, in Wmcli 
poor indigo, and a sweet vat, mitha pip, for silk, in which good 
indigo, is used. Only one dyer at Yeola has a sweet vat. Th^ 
vat is a large open-topped wooden barrel or earthen vessel sunk iB 
the ground, and able to hold about 300 galloiis of water. 

— ^ , ■, » . n > r < 

‘ Bennl ud indim letehM from £8 to £1S (R., SO-B*. t2D) ilft «iMi ot 

2S pounds ; the price of Sind indigo varies from £2 IQs, to £4 1(^. (Rs. ^-Bs. 49), 
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, In preparing a solution of five pounds of indigo, about 150 gallone 
of water are poured into the vat. To this is added eight pounds 
(4 shera) of impure carbonate of soda, aajikhdr, and four pounds 
(2 ahera) of lime. The mixture is stirred and allowed to stand, 
while five pounds (2^ ahera) of indigo are soaking in a separate 
dish of water. Next morning the soaked indigo is laid in a stone 
trough four feet square and four inches deep, mixed with water 
and, by a workman whose hands are covered with a thick cloth, 
is rubbed on the sides of the stone trough till the whole is dissolved. 
The solution is then poured into the vat and the whole mixture 
stirred. The stirring goes on for about an hour, and is repeated 
two or three times before evening. In the evening, the remaining 
five pounds (2J shera) of indigo are rubbed in the stone trough, 
poured into the vat, and the mixture again stirred. On the third 
day, a copper pot of about ten gallons capacity, is filled with sediment 
from an old vat, and the sediment is thrown into the new vat, and 
the whole stirred and the vat closed.^ Next morning, the fourth day^ 
the liquid in the vat is yellow, and, when stirred, begins to foam. The 
colour of the foam shows whether the mixture has, or has not, been 
successful.^ If it is reddish the liquid is in good order ; if white, it 
wants three pounds of carbonate of soda ; and, if it irritates the skin, 
clots, or is oily, about four pounds of dates should be added. The 
vat is ready for work on tho fifth day. This is the process when 
a new vat is started. In ordinary cases the liquid in the vat is 
renewed by adding lime, carbonate of soda, and indigo in half the 
quantities mentioned above. Unless the dye is spoiled the vat ia 
not cleaned. The sediment can be used any number of times 
provided there is no failure in preparing tho dye. 

To prepare the sweet vat, mitha pip, for dyeing silks, 120 gallons 
of water are poured into the barrel ; four pounds of carbonate of soda 
are added, and the whole is kept covered for three days. On the 
third day, four pounds of carbonate of soda and two pounds of 
lime are added, and the whole is stirred three times a day. Next 
morning, tho fourth day, four pounds of old brown sugar are 
dissolved in cold water, and the solution is thrown into the vat, 
and the whole is occasionally stirred for three days more. When 
fermentation sets in, the mixture begins to crackle. At this stage 
the foam is examined, and, if it is reddish, tho vat is in working 
order. If the foam is white, three pounds of carbonate of soda 
and an equal quantity of lime, are added to the vat and stirred. 
The proportions of lime and brown sugar in the vat require nice 
adjuirtment ; if this is not properly attended to, the in^go rots, 
smells horridly, and is unfit for dyeing.’ When the vat is ready. 
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• ^ If th^rel^upsediioeiit, two pounds (one after) of lime, tw» pounds (one after) 
of mtes, and ten pounds (five sfters) of water are boiled till the mixture beeomes 
jpuow. Then the vat is stuTed, thehot mixture thrown in, and the vat closed. 
Next morning the liqnor kithe vat is yeHow and rest goes on as described ia the 
le^t. 

* The losiaia often made into bidls, aii4^d Itis used tomb on^th 

b^JPatohes where the m has not taken. 

Dyeing in Western India, Sa. - • 
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the cloth is soaked in water for a night and then folded and thrown 
into the vat, where, for about half an hour, it is turned over and 
moved through the liquid. It is then taken out, well squeezed, 
and stretched in the sun to dry. For pale blue one dipping is 
enough ; for deep bluOs the cloth has to be dipped and dried once 
a day for three days. The indigo dyers of Ndsik do not prepare 
any indigo prints. 

When new, the cloth, whether cotton or silk, almost always 
belongs to the dealer who pays the dyer at a certain rate for the 

S iece, and disposes of the cloth in the chief district towns. The 
ealer is generally a Shimpi who carries the cloth on bullock back 
or in carts to the different weekly markets. The wearers are 
almost all Musalmdns. 

Besides in preparing fresh cloth, indigo dyers find much work 
in re-colouring old clothes. These, chiefly Musalmd,n turbans and 
waistcloths, are first carefully washed in water and then once or 
twice dipped in the vat. The dyer is paid \d. (8 pies) a yard* 
For fresh cloth and yam used in weaving women^s robes, the charge 
varies according to the depth of the colour, from Id. to 3d. (§-2 as.) 
a yard, and in re-colouring dyed cloth from Jd. to Id. (J - J anna). 

If in constant employment, an indigo dyer will dye fifty yards, 
and make from 2«. to 4^. (Ho. 1-Rs. 2) a day. From this he has 
to meet the cost of the indigo and other materials. Besides this 
the demand for his labour is not constant. He is generally busy 
some weeks before the chief Musalrndn holidays. But again, 
especially during the rains, he sometimes passes weeks with little 
to do. His average daily earnings are probably not more than 
from 3d. to 6d. (2-4 as,). The women take no part in the dyeing. 
They keep from twelve to fifteen holidays a year and they ordinarily 
work from eight to nine hours a day. They have no community or 
trade guild. 

Safflower dyers are either Musalmfins or Hindus. In Ndsik town 
are eleven saflBower dye works, eight belonging to Musalmfins 
and three to Hindus. Of the eight Musalman dye works, two 
in Aditvfir, one in Kajipura, two near the Trimbak Gate, 
and two near the bridge, belong to local Musalmfins, and the 
eighth belongs to a Marwfir Musalmfin who lives in Tfimbat 
Ali. Of the three Marfithas, two live near the bridge and one in 
Panchavati. The local Masalmdns hare been settled in N&sik for 
more than five generations, perhaps about two hundred jears. 
They are Sunnis, and are said to have come from Aurangabad and 
Delhi. In appearance, language, and dress, they differ little from 
the Nisik paper-makers. The Marwfir Musalmfins, who formerly 
belonged to Jodhpur have been settled in Nfisik for about fifteen years. 
Though both are Sunnis, in home speech and customs they 
materially from the local Musalmfin dyers. They speak Mfirvfidit 
while the local dyers speak Marfithi; and though they have no 
objection to take food from their hands, they have not yet married 
with the local Musalmfin dyers. They wear a Mfirwfir torl^. 
while the original Nfisik djere wear the three-cornered 
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turban. The M&rw4r Musalman women wear a dress^ partly like 
that worn by the local Musalman women and partly like the Hindu 
Marwdr dress. With one exception, the dyers live and work in 
hired houses. Though self- supporting and fairly well-to-do, none of 
them have any capital ; they are said to carry on their business on 
borrowed funds. According to a local story, there once lived in 
Nasik town two celebrated dyers named Najekhan and Daulkh&n, 
whose scarlet, guUi-andr, dye was the best known and most 
fashionable shade in Western India. Nor does the secret seem 
altogether lost, for Ghhotabhd/i^s scarlet is still one of the most 
popular of Ndsik tints. 

In Mdlegaon sub-division are said to be about fifty families of 
dyers. As in Nasik they are both Musalmdns and Hindus. The 
Hindus, who belong to the Bhavsar caste, are said to have come 
from Patan in Gujarat, and to be settled for three or four 
generations in Malegaon. As in Nasik the Musalmd;n dyers are 
partly from Marwar and partly local. In Yeola there are about 
120 houses of dyers or Rangaris. All are Hindus of the Bhdvskr 
caste. They have been settled in Yeola for generations and do not 
know whore they came from. In Sinnar sub-division there are 
about eight families of dyers. Except one widow, who is. of the 
Nirali caste and dyes indigo, all are Hindus of the Bhdvsdr 
caste. They are very poor and have to work as labourer^. In 
Bagldn are about twenty to twenty-four families of dyers, 1^1 of 
them Bhdvsars by caste and poor. Safflower dyeing is an imponant 
industry, as most Hindus and Muhammadans have to get their turbtus 
dyed at least once in twelve months. \ 

The dye is made from the dried and pressed flowers of the safflowek 
kusumbuj Carthamus tinctorius plant, a bright yellow-flowering 
thistle-like annual much grown both for its flowers and for its 
oil-yielding seeds. Though a beautiful red, safflower fades quickly, 
and does not bear washing. As it has no affinity for any known 
mordant it cannot be made fast. The crop comes to market in 
Februa^ and March. Of the four chief varieties, Gujardt, Abushahar 
or Persian, Sholapur, and Umravati, the two last, which are also the 
cheapest, are most used in Nasik. They are brought to Ndsik, 
generally in powder or in loose filaments, by the dyers themselves, 
at prices varying from £3 4s, to £4 16s. (Es. 32-Es. 48) the 
hundredweight (4 mans). This dye is used only for colouring cotton 
goods. The other dye stuff, used by the safflower dyers, is the 
commercial turmeric the product of the Curcuma longa, which yields 
an nnstable yellow dye. The mother tubers, which contain more 
colouring matter and are therefore preferred, cost from 4s. to ds. 
(Bs. 2 - Bs. 4) a man. The impure carbonate of soda, sajikhAr, 
made from burning saltwort and other plants, comes through Bombay 
from the Arabian coast, Persia, and Sind. It contains about forty 
per cent of dry carbonate of soda, besides many impurities, chiefly 
carbonaceous matter, sulphurates, lime, and iron, and is sold at 8s. 
the hundredweight (Be. 1 a man). 

A safflower dyer’s only appliances are a few copper pots, and a 
few stool-like frames, with a piece of coarse cloth tied over the top 
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of each to form a strainer, jholu The powdered safflower is placed in 
the hollow of the strainer and water is poured on it As the 
colouring matter dissolves in the water, it is allowed to trickle into 
a copper pot placed below the strainer. This process is repeated 
till almost the whole of the colouring matter is separated. 

From safflower eleven colours are made. (1) Scarlet, ^ul-i-ondr, 
literally, pomegranate flower, by steeping the cloth in an alkaline 
solution of turmeric, then in a similar solution of safflower, and 
lastly treating it with lime juice and drying it. (2) Crimson, 
kusumhi, that is safflower proper, by steeping the cloth in an 
alkaline solution of safflower and brightening it by adding lime 
juice. (3) Motiya, flesh, or rather blush-rose, by steeping the cloth 
in a weak alkaline solution of safflower and then in lime juice. 
For this colour the cloth has first to be washed very clean. (4) 
Pydjij pink, by treating the cloth with a little more concentrated 
alkaline solution of safflower, and then steeping it in lime juice. 
(5) Ouldbi, rose pink, and (6) Gahera guldbi, deep rose, shades of 
flesh and pink and made in the same way but with a larger 
proportion of safflower. (7) Kwniji, cochineal red, a light magenta, 
is produced by steeping the cloth in an alkaline solution of safflower, 
and then in a boiling watery solution of cochineal and galls, to which 
lime juice is added. (8) Ndranrji, orange, produced by steeping the 
cloth in an alkaline solution of turmeric, then in one of safflower, and 
lastly in weak lime juice. (9) Keshari, saffron colour, or yellow with 
a shade of orange, produced in the same way as No. 8, with a larger 
proportion of turmeric. (10) Basanti, bright yellow, obtained by 
steeping the cloth in an alkaline solution of turmeric and passing it 
through a solution of alum. (11) Baingani, brinjal colour or purple, 
is produced from a mixture of indigo and cochineal. It is fast, all 
the others arc fleeting. 

The articles dyed with safflower are mainly turbans, and 
occasionally pdtals or girls' robes. 

The dyers are specially busy on the fifth day of the Holi festival 
(March - April), when people send their clothes to be sprinkled with 
red. 

For dyeing a turban, the workman is paid from !«. to 10«. Re. 4- 
Rs. 5) according to the shade ; and for dyeing a robe or sheet he is 
generally paid only from 6d. to 2s. (Re. ^-Re. 1), as robes are always 
of the lighter shades. For sprinkling safflower red on children's 
clothes he gets Jd, to 8d. (J-2 as.) according to the size of the 
garment. Labourers in a dye work are paid from 12$. to £l a month 
(Bs. 6 - Bs. 10), and, on an average, a dyer, after meeting all expenses, 
makes £rom£l 10«. to £2 10«. (Rs. 16-Rs. 25) a month. They 
have almost no work during the rainy season. The busiest time 
begins a few days before Basra and enda with Divdii (October- 
November), when turbans, spoiled by the rainy weather, are sent to 
be dyed* There is idso a fair demand during the hot months, as 
it is the marriage season. The ordinary (hours of work are, from 
seven to eleven in the merning mi from two tiU sunset. Jn tilie 
busy season they werk at n^ht, airing and drying the dyed 
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The Only holidays on which the Musalmdns stop work are the 
Bakar Id, Bamjdn Id, and Moharam. Hindu dyers rest on the 1st 
and 15th of every lunar month, on the day after Basra (October), 
and on the day after Sankrdnt (12th January), or twenty-six days 
in the year. Dyers complain that the cost of the dyes has lately 
gfreatly increased, and that, as they have not been able to raise 
their charges, their profits are much smaller. They have no trade 

g uild, and, except the M^rwar Musalmans, do not get any help 
•om their women in safilower dyeing. 

Calico Printing and Morinda Dyeing are carried on by about half 
a dozen families of safflower dyers at M^legaon. 

Besides the brass pots and strainers used in dyeing, families 
engaged in calico printing require stamps or moulds. These are 
blocks of wood with their faces carved in different designs. They 
are prepared by carpenters of the Sutar caste, and cost about 2s» 
(Re. 1) each. A calico printer has generally a large store of blocks 
of different designs. 

There are eight processes in printing cloth. (1) The cloth is 
washed in plain water ; (2) it is dipped in a mixture of oil, 
carbonate of soda, and three-days-old goat and sheep droppings; (3) 
it is washed ; (4) it is dipped in water containing powdered raw 
myrobalans ; (5) it is dried ; (6) it is handed to the printer who 
stamps the cloth, keeping his block dipped in a mixture of sulphate 
of copper and tamarind seed paste; the mark is at first greyish, 
but on exposure to the sun it becomes black ; (7) it is boiled in a 
solution of morinda powder, dl, and alum ; (8) and it is washed 
and dried. In some cases, to give it a dark red tint, the part of the 
cloth that has not been stamped is, before the final boiling (7) 
Covered with powdered ochre and tamarind seed paste. 

The only articles printed are : (1) Quilts, pdsodds, pieces of cloth 
stuffed with cotton-wool and worn as blankets ; (2) scarves, phadkis, 
worn by Maratha, Agri, Gujarati, and Gavli women; (3) double 
coarse cloths used as carpets, jdjams, A quilt, which is about four 
feet by eight, is printed for about Is, (8 as,), a scarf for from 6d. 
to 9d. (4-6 as.), and a floor cloth, which is generally fifteen feet 
by eight, for about 3s. (Re. 1-8). When the dyer buys the 
unbleached cloth and prints it on his own account, he sells a 
quilt at from 4s. to 8s. (Rs. 2 -Rs. 4), a scarf at from Is. to 3s. (Re. i- 
Ke. li), and a floor cloth at from 9s. to £1 (Rs. 4i-Rs. 10). In 
plain morinda, dl, dyeing, the processes numbered 4, 5, and 6 are 
omitted. Deducting the cost of the cloth, the dye stuffs and 
the labour on menial work, the morinda dyers and calico printers 
get a net profit on each quilt of from 4^d. to 6d. (3-4 as,), and on 
^h scarf of from 3d. to 6d. (2-4 as.). His average monthly 
income is from £1 to £2 (Rs. 10 -Rs. 20). There is a fair demand 
for printed calicoes. But the Mdlegaon printers complain thai^ 
since the introduction of foreign articles, their profits have steadily 
declined. Calico printers are helped by their women. Their usu^ 
working hours are from seven in the morning to eleven and from 
to sunset. They keep the same twenty -si^ yearly holidays as the 
Hmdh dyers. They have no trade guild. 
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Blanket, IcdmlU, Weaving is a somewhat important craft. 
From their cheapness and warmth, blankets are in constant demand 
among the lower classes. They are woven by Dhangars, or 
shepherds, who are occasionally found in different parts of the 
district, particularly in places with good pasture. Nearly one -half 
of them have looms. They have no tradition of having formerly 
lived in any other part of the country. They do not differ from 
Mardth^s in language, house, dress, or food, but are darker and 
wear a peculiar brass or cheap gold earring. They are thrifty 
and hardworking. They tend flocks of sheep and goats, shearing 
the sheep, and sorting, cleaning, spinning, and weaving the wool. 
They have a high priest named Men Jogi, whose head-quarters 
are in Khd.ndesh, and who every year visits the Nasik Dhangars 
and receives their offerings. Their family gods are Khandoba 
and Bahiroba who, they believe, watch over their flocks.^ Foreign 
blankets are to some extent imported, but the native blanket is 
too cheap and comfortable to suffer much from the competition. 

Almost the whole of the wool woven into blankets in N^sik is the 
produce of the local flocks. About the beginning, and again about 
the end, of the cold season (November and March), Dhangars take 
their sheep to some stream, to a spot where the banks are steep on 
one side and sloping on the other. They drive the sheep to the 
edge of the steep bank, and throw or push them over it, one by 
one. The sheep swim to the other bank, and are kept standing in 
the sand till the sun dries their wool. When they are dry, with 
the help of his wife and children, the shepherd shears them with a 
large pair of scissors. Besides the local supply, wool is sometimes 
brought from Khandesh, the Dhangar either going for it himself, 
or buying it from some travelling peddler. It is geneially sold at 
£l (Rs. 10) for the quantity obtained from one hundred sheep at 
one shearing, the quantity being from twenty-four to twenty-five 
pounds. 

When the wool is shorn, it is sorted according to colour, and has 
its clots and tangles opened by a tool like the cotton cleaner^s bow. 
It is then carried to the spinning wheel, a machine in no way 
different from the cotton spinning wheel. The yarn is then 
arranged round two sticks, each two to three feet long, placed 
horizontally five or six feet apart. The fibre is lightly sized with 
tamariud paste boiled in water, and arranged on the loom to form 
the warp A blanket wcaver^s loom is very much like the loom 
used in making cotton carpets. It has six parts, the cloth beam, 
the jaVj th 0 \i;ai, the lavai, the reed, the bamboo, and the warp 
beam. The^uaiis a bamboo stick from two to three feet long, 
wound round with sized and toughened cotton thread to form loops 
through which the warp fibres have to pass. The warp fibre is 
first tied to the cloth beam, passed through the loops of the vai, 
and then placed in the notches of the reed or ddtri, passed above 
and below the bamboo, tokar, and finally tied to the warp beam. 


^ Hifl Hij^ess HolkaV belongs to their caste, and in his native village Hoi 
kear S&t&ra, a temple, dedicated to Bahiroba, is maintained by the Indor govenuniiit. 
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wHch is a bamboo stick two or three feet long, and half an inch in Cha pter VI. 

diameter. When the warp is arranged, the weaver passes a bamboo Craftl. 

shuttle, dhote, between the two sets of warp fibres, lays down the WeaviaA 

shuttle, and draws towards him the j at;, which has a flat iron bar in * 

the face of it, and drives the thread of the weft home. He then 

draws out his weft- bar, jVir, and shifts the beam, lavni^ that is hung 

from the roof, to the other side of the bamboo which is placed in the 

middle of the warp. This movement changes the alternate fibres, 

and the weaver begins afresh, parsing the shuttle between them. 

The process is repeated till the fabric is woven to the required 
length. When the weaving is over, the blanket is sized with 
tamarind seed paste and dried in the sun. 

Besides those required ^ by a carpet weaver, the blanket weaver 
uses two tools, shears worth l6*. (8 as,) a pair, of which he keeps one 
pair for each working member of his family, with a few files for 
sharpening them, worth Is. (8 as.) each, and the spinning machine, 
dhfinki, worth about 3^. (Re. 1-8). The products of his loom are the 
single blanket, h'jmbfi, and the double blanket, rhavdle, formed by 
sewing two single blankets together. The Icdmhli is from two to 
three feet bi*oad by five to six fc^et long, and the chavdle three to 
four feet by about ten. The single blanket is worth from 3s. to 6s. 

(Re. l^-Rs. 3), and the double from 5s. to 8s. (Rs.24- Rs.4). 

They are worn over the head and shoulders as a shelter from rain 
and cold, and serve the poor as carpets and bedding. The 
weaver generally owns the wool he works with, and seldom employs 
labourers. If he does, ho pays each labourer 4s. (Rs. 2) a month 
besides food. A single blanket takes a man from one to two days 
to weave, and, after deducting the cost of the wool, yields him from 
6d. to Is. (4-8 ros.). In shearing, sorting, cleaning, and spinning, 
he is helped by the women and children of his family. To start as 
a weaver a man wants a capital of from £l to £2 (Rs. 10-Rs.20). 

The blankets woven during the week are sold on the market 
day, generally to the consumers. If not disposed of in the market 
town, they arc liawked in the villages round. Blankets are always 
in demand. But June and October are the busiest months. The 
ordinary hours of work are from eleven to sunset ; they do not 
weave in the morning. The only day in the year on which work is 
entirely stopped is Basra (October -November). The industry is 
prosperous. 

Paper-making, introduced about eighty years ago by one Balaji Making. 

Abaji, a Thakur or Brahma- Kshatriya, was once important and 
prosperous but is now fallen into decay. Balaji Abaji is said to 
have brought to Nasik a colony of Musalmdn paper-makers from 
Roje near Aurangabad, and to have set up the first paper factory, 
which is still in the po.sse.ssion of his grandson, an old man 
of about sixty. The family has been in Nasik eight or nine 
generations, and is said to have been founded by an officer under 
the Bijapur government. A few months after the opening of the 
first paper mill in Nasik, the paper-makers of Roje are said to have 
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filed a suit against for inducing their relations to forsake 

their homes. The judge ascertained from the manufacturers that 
they were willing to stay atNasikand dismissed the case.' In N&sik 
they are settled in the north-east of tho city, now known as 
Kathada, and formerly as Kjtgdipiira. Of fifty factories only five 
remain. 

The paper is made from rotten gunny bags for which the 
manufacturers pay 16/?. a ton (Rs. 2 a man). 

In making it into paper the cloth passes through thirteen 
processes. (I) It is cut into small pieces, moistened with water, 
and pounded by a heavy fixed hammer, dhegi. (2) It is 
washed in plain water. (3) It is moistened with slaked lime 
and loft in a heap on tho floor for seven or eight days, then 
pounded again, heaped, and left to lie for four days more. 
(4) It is washed a second time in water. (5) It is mixed with 
impure carbonate of soda, kha.r, in tho proportion of a pound of the 
soda to thirty-two pounds of the rags slicrs a ‘man), pounded, 
and kept for one night. (6) It is washed a third time. (7) It 
is a second time mixed with khdr, at the rate of ono pound to 
every forty pounds (one sher to the man), dried in tlie sun to 
bleach it, and pounded ilirev, or four times. (8) It is a fourth 
time kept in water for a night and washed tho next morning, 
(9) It is mixed from three to eight times with country soap, in 
the proportion of about one poinid of soap to every twemty-seven 
pounds of paper (one and half shers to the man), pounded and 
dried. (10) It is washed a fifth time. (11) It is thrown into 
a cement-lined cistern, about seven feet by four and four deep, 
half filled with water, and when tlioi’ouglily loosened and 
spread through tho water, the workman, lying at tlio side of the 
pit leaning over the water, takes in both hands a scpiare-cornered 
screen or sieve, passes it under the water and draws it slowly and 
evenly to the surface, working it so that, as the water passes 
through, a uniform film of pulp is loft on the screen; (12) the 
screen is lifted up and turned over, and tlio film of paper is 
spread on a rag cushion ; when layers have been heaped on this 
cushion to the height of from nine to fourteen inches, a rag is spread 
over them, and, on the rag, a plank, weighted with heavy stones, is 
laid ; when this pressure has drained the paper of some of its 
moisture tho stones are taken away, and two men, one standing at 
each end of the plank, ^seo-saw' over the bundle of paper; when 
it is well pressed the paper is pealed off, layer after layer, and spread 
to dry on the cemented walls of the building. (13) When dry each 
sheet of paper is laid on a polished wooden board and rubbed with 
a smooth stone till it shines. 

Pour chief tools and appliances are used. (1) The dhegi, a great 
hammer, formed of a long heavy beam poised on a central fulcrum, 
worked in a long pit two or three feet deep. The head of the 

I This would seem to have himpened under the Peshwa’s management, as the officer 
was a 8uhha, Dhondo MahMev Joshi by name. The story is not supported by* jshy' 
written evidence. 
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hammer is a heavy block of wood fixed at right angles to one end 
of the main beam^ with its face strengthened by four thick polished 
steel plates. On the upper surface of the other end of the main 
beam two or three stops are cut, and the hammer is worked by 
three or four labourers together pressing down the beam and letting 
it rise by alternately stepping on the beam and on the edge of the 
hole. (2) A rectangular teakwood frame, sdcha, two and a half 
feet by two, and with eight cross bars ; it costs 68, (Rs. 3) and is 
used in fishing out the paper from the cistern. (3) A screen, chhapri, 
made of the stalks of the white conical-headed amaranth, 
Amaranthus globulus, on which the film of paper rests when the 
frame is brought out of the cistern and the water allowed to pass 
through ; it costs from 26*. to 4/<. (Re. 1 - Rs. 2). (4) A soft date-palm 

brush, kuncha, costing from l^d. to 3J. (as. 1-2) used in pasting 
the sheets of paper against the walls of the room. 

The paper, made by this process, though rough and of a dingy 
yellow, is strong and lasting. The makers sell it to Musalmdn 
shopkeepers of the Bohori sect. Prom them it is chiefly bought by 
local merchants and traders, by whom it is valued for its toughness, 
and it is still, to a small extent, used in Government offices. The 
retail price varies from 8^?. to £2 the ream (Rs. 2-Rs. 10 the 
gaddi of ten quires). The manufacturers have generally from 
four to six labourers, chiefly Marathas, whom they pay 6d. 
(4 as.) a day, and use in working the big hammer and in washing 
the pulp. The headmen themselves take the films of paper out 
of the cistern, and their wives help by rubbing the paper with 
the polishing stone. From the much greater cheapness of machine- 
made imported paper, the demand for the local paper is small 
and declining. The makers are badly off, barely earning a living. 
There is no trade guild. Their ordinary working hours are from 
seven to eleven in the morning, and from two to six in the evening. 
They keep sixty to sixty-seven holidays, resting every Friday and 
on the leading Musalrndn fasts and feasts. 

The manufacture of nitre, sora-y is occasionally carried on in some 
Nasik villages, chiefly at Satali and Chichondi Khurd in Yeola. 
Nitre is most commonly found in salt earth, Iona, near houses and 
cattle sheds. To make nitre, a large hole from eight to twelve yards 
round and from six to eight feet deep, is dug on high ground. At 
about half the depth of the pit, a paved gutter leads to masonry 
pans about twenty feet long by forty feet broad and two deep. In 
making nitre the salt earth is dug or scraped and thrown into 
the pit, the pit is filled with water, and the whole is worked into 
liquid mud. Under the influence of the water, the nitre 
separates from the earth and dissolves into the water. The water 
is then allowed to rest, and, when the earthy particles have sunk and 
the water is clear, the mouth of the gutter is opened, and the 
water is allowed to drain into the pans and left to evaporate in the sun. 
When the water dries, it leaves the bottom of the pans strewn with nitre 
iS^stals. The nitre makers, known as Sor&v^lis, do not live in the 
district. They are said to belong to Gujar&t and only oocasionfdly 
visit N^ik. The right to gather salt earth is generally let to them 
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Chapter VI. at from 10«. to £1 10/r. (Es. 5-Es. 15) a village. The value of the 
nitre is said to be considerable^ some £20 to £30 (Ks. 200 - 
Rs. 300). But the supply of earth is soon exhausted, and as the 
masonry pans cost a large sum, the number of nitre workers is 
always small. When the nitre is ready it is taken for sale to 
N4sik, Dhulia, Poona, and other places. It sells at from Ss. to 6^. 
(Rs.li-Rs.3) a man. It is chiefly used in making fireworks. 

Lm Work. Lac-working gives employment to a small number of Musalmdns 

who form a separate community, known as Lakharis. They are 
chiefly found in Nasik, Malegaon, and Chaudor. The raw material 
is generally bought from Bohoris, or native stationois, who get it 
from Bombay. Besides lac they require other pigments, vermilion, 
orpiment, indigo, and copper-leaf, which also they get from 
the Bohoris. The process is to mix a certain amount of cheap 
sealing wax with brick dust, and heat it till it becomes thoroughly 
pliable. It is then made into a stick about an inch in diameter 
and from one to two feet long. Next it is covered at one end with 
a layer of lac coloured red, yellow, green, or blue, by mixing with 
it mechanically such pigments as vermilion, orpiment, and indigo, 
or, if green is wanted, a mixture of orpinumt and indigo. The end 
thus covered with coloured lac is then heated and drawn out. 
When the coloured end becomes as small us a quill it is cut away 
from the stick, and, while still hot, it is stamped by a carved brass or 
wooden mould. It is next wound round a w^ooden cylinder and the 
ends heated and joined, and, finally, to make it lie in one plane, it 
is laid on a stone slab, covered with a flat piece of wood, and struck 
lightly with a hammer. 

The lac-worker uses six tools. The rolling pin, saila, to roll the 
heated lac into a stick, worth Gd. (4 as.). A stone which must be 
flat and is generally a piece of a broken grinding mill. The stone 
is heated and the lac softened on it and rolled into a stick. The 
cost is nominal. A hammer worth (hi. (4 as.), ^fwo thasds or many- 
sided wooden or brass moulds with dilFoi-ent designs carved on 
each face, each mould costing from IG,-?. to 1:1 (lls. 8-Rs. 10). The 
adcha, or wooden cylinder, round wdiich the wax is wound to give 
it the shape of a ring. The thdppa, or flat piece of wood, with 
which the lac ring is pressed to make it lie in one plane. 

The only articles made are lac bracelets. The maker generally 
disposes of them to the Kdsdrs, or bangle-sellers, selling them at 
from fd.tol Jd. (i-1 anna) each. They are worn by Hindu women 
of all classes. Nasik lac bracelets have no special merit, and are 
not in much demand. The workmen are poor. Even, with the help 
of their women, they do not earn more than from 8«. to I2a. (Rs. 4 - 
Bb. 6) a month. 





CHAPTER VII. 

HI STORY. 

According to Brdliman tradition tlie sage Agastya, who introduced 
Aryan civilisation from the north into tho Deccan, when visited at 
his hermitago near Nasik, presented R^lin the hero of the Ramayan, 
with a bew and other wonder-working weapons, and advised him to 
pass the rest of his exile at Panchavati on the Godavari opposite 
Nasik. Janasthan or Nd,sik is described in the Rdrniiyan as a 
forest country rich in fruit and flower trees, full of wild beasts and 
birds, and inhabited by tribes of Rakshasas.^ 

The routes through Riiglan to the Gujarat coast and through Ndsik 
to the Konkari coast must have been lines of traffic from remote 
times. Tho early rulers of Ndsik were probably local chiefs who 
were subject to the overlords of Tagar and Paithan, and had their 
head-quarters at Aujini or Anjaniri in the south-west, at Sdler in 
the north-west, and at Chandor near the centre of the present 
district.^ 

The largo series of rock temples in the range of hills about five 
miles soiith-vrest of Ndsik shows, that from the second century 
before to the second ccMitury after tho Christian era, Nasik was under 
rulers who patronised Buddhism, some of whom probably lived at 
Paithan on tho left bank o£ the Godavari about 110 miles below 
Ndsik.® The first dynasty of which distinct record remains are the 


' Griffith’s Hdmdyan, TTI. 45-72; Mnnning’a Ancient and Mcdiwval India, II. 19. 

* Tngar is said (Grant Duff’s MarAthAs, 1 1 ; Will'ord's As. Hes. I. 369) to have been 
important enough to attract Egyptian merchants as early as n.c. 250. Its position has 
not beeu fixed. It has lately (Jour. Bom. Br. Roy, As. Soc. XIII. 9) been identified 
with Junnar in Poona. But Jiinnar docs not agree with the position of Tagar given 
either by Ptolemy (a.d. 150) or by the author of the Periplus (a.d. 247), both of whom 

? lace Tagar east of Paithan. (Bertius’ Ptolemy, Asia Map X ; McCrindlc’s PeripluSi 
25, 126). The remark in the Periplus (McCrindle's Edition, 1*26) that many articles 
brought into Tagar from the parts aJoiig the coast were sent by wagons to Broach, 
seems to show that Tagar was then in communication with the ^y of Bengal and lay 
on the line of traffic with the far east, which then made Mesolia or Masalia (MasuU- 
patan) so important a trade centre (Ptolemy, Asia MapX.; Vincent’s Periplus, II. 520, 
523), and in later times enriched MAlkhet, Kalydn, Bidar, Golkonda, and Haidarabad. 
Paithan, though traditionally founded by Shdlivdhan in a.d. 78, was a place of 
importance as early as the third century b.o. Bhdu Ddji in Jour. Bom. Br. Boy. As. 

Soo. vra. 239. 

* One of the pillars in the Bharhut Stup (b.c. 250-200) is the gift of a Buddhist 
pilffrim of NAsik. (Cunningham’s Bharhut Stup, 138). One of the earliest insoiiptiona 
at Ndsik (b.c. 100) mentions the town under its present name (Fergusson and Burgess' 
Cave Temples, 263 ; Jour. B. B. R. A. S. VII. 48). Patanjali (about B.o. 145 aoomrd- 
ing to Professors Goldstucker and Bhanddrkar, hut as early as b.o. 700 according to 
Mr. Kunte, Vicissitudes of Aryan Civilisation, 343) calls it NAsikya (Mahiblimya 
TI. 26), and Ptolemy (a.d. 150) enters it as NAsik. (Bertius* Ptolemy, Asia Map X), ' 
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AndhrabhrityAs,' or Shatavdhans, whoso capital was Dhanakat^ 
perhaps Dharnikot on the Krishna in the Madras district of 
Gantur.^ Of their rise to power so little is known that the most 
recent estimates of the date of their founder Shiprak, Sindhuk, or 
Shishukj vary from b.c. 300 to b.c. 21.^ They iseom to have ruled in 
Ndsik till the latter part of the first century of the Christian era, 
when Nahapan, a Skythian or Parthian of the Kshaharat dynasty, 
drove them from Nasik and Khaudesh, and also, it would seem, 
from Paitlian.^ Nahapan, thous^h orij^inally subordinate to some 
northern overlord, seems, after his conquest of the north Deccan, 
to have made himself independent and to liave established his 
head -quarters in Malwa.® At this time Niisik or Govardhan was a 
place of some trade with a largo weaving industry The Kshatrap 

1 The name Andhrahliritya, or Andhra servants, is supposed to show that, before 
they became independent, the Andhraa were subject to the Maiirya sovereigns of 
PAtaliputra the modern Piltna. In later tinuis (a.d. 311)) the AndhrabhrityAs 
■were known as the ShAtavAhans (Trans. Sec. [1874J Inter. (\>ng. 349). According to 
the PurAns, the Andhrnbhrityas came after the Sliang and KAiiva dynasties. Iheir 
original seat was Andlira in Telingana the country to the north of the month of the 
GodAvari (Lassen’s Tndische Ahcrthnmskiinde, IV. 83). 

* This ideutilication is confirmed by a find (»f leaden ShAtavAlian coins at Dharnikot, 
(Madras. Lit. Jour. 111. [New Series], 225 ; Jour. Iknn. Br. Boy. As. Soc. XIV. 164; 
and Trans. Sec. Inter. Cong. 349). 

* BhAu DAji (.lour. Bom. Br. Boy. As. Soc. VII. 118, and VIII. 240) places Sbiprak 
in the fourth century bcjfore dhrist ; BhagvAnlAl Tndraji (ditto, XIJI. 31(>) about B.C. 
210 ; Prinsep (Essays, 11. Useful Tsibles, 24) and BhAndarkar (Trans. Sec. Inter. 
Cong. 352) in I3.c. 21 ; Wilford (As. Bes. IX. 101) between the first and third 
centuries after (/'Iirist ; and Wilson (Theat. Hind. 1. (>) as late as A.D. 192. The 
cause of this dilT'civnce in the c.stimate of dates is tlio doubt whether the dynasties 
mentioned in the PurAns as following the MaiiryAs (n.(\ 315-13.1’. 195), succeeded one 
another or ruled at the same time in (lifferent parts of tlie country. 

* NahapAn, if not the founder (d the dynasty, was probably of the same race as the 
Kshatraps of GujarAt, who w'ere formerly crronc‘ously known as the SAh kings. 
Neither their origin nor their date has been certainly iixed. Newton (Jour. Bom. 
Br. Roy. As. Soc. LX. fi) thought they w«!re Parthiaiis, and Lassen (Ind. Alt. IV, 
83) thought tlioy belonged to the Agliamas tribe of Vunichi, the Skythian con- 

? [ueror8 of India in the stjcond century before (hirist. That they were' foreigners 
romthe north is slmwri by the Greek motto on their coins (Jonr. Bom. Br. Roy. As. 
Soc. IX. 7). 4’he Kshatrap kings probably date from the Shak era (a.d. 78). They 
lasted at least in Gujarat till a. d. 328 (Jour. Bom. Ur. Roy. As. Soc. VII. 28; Trans. 
Sec. Inter. Cong. 352, 353), Newton (Jour. lk)m. Ur. Boy. As. Soc. IX, 7) notes 
that the inscriptions relating to Nahapan in the NAsik, KArli, and Junnar caves, 
establish five points : (I) He was either a king or an ofliccr of some distant monarch ; 
(2) his rule was widespread, including much of the Deccan j (3) he was a foreigner, 
probably a PArthian ; (4) his daughter had a Hindu name and was married to a Hindu, 
the son of a Hindu ; (5) his daughter, son-in-law, and minister were Buddhists. 

** His capital seems to have been a town sorrio way south of Ujain, mentioned as 
Miuagara by Ptolemy but not identified. NAsik cave inscriptions show that NahapAn’a 
daughter and her husband UshavadAt made grants both to BrAhmans and Bud- 
^ists. One of the UshavailAt inscriptions states that he built flights of st^s on 
the BArnAsya ( BanAs in PAlanpur), gave sixteen villages to gods and BrAhmans, fed 
100,000 BrAhmans every year, gave wives to the BrAhmaus at PrabhAs probably Rn mnAtb, 
built rest-houses at Broach, Dasbpur (a town in MAlwa), Govardhan or NAsik, and 
Sup^a in ThAna, and made boat-bridges across the Iba (Ambika), PArAda (PAr), 
Damana (the Daman river), TApi (Tapti), Karabena (perhaps the KAveri a tributary 
the Ambika, apparently the same as the Kalaveni across which [about A.D. 1100] th# 
AnhilvAda general Ambud had to make a bridge or causeway in leading his army, 
against MafiikArjun the Bilhdra king of the Konkan : see Forbes* RAs IdAla, 145) 
and DAhanuka (the OAhAnu river). UshavadAt also made presents of robes to Buddbiet 
monks (Trans. Sec. Inter. Gong. 328, 333, 335, 354). 

* Trans. Sec. Inter. Cong. 333. It seems possible that the style of silk etnffs and 
gold brocade that Marco Polo (1290) found being woven at B^ndAd and called noikk 
and noc originally came from NAsik. These silks were known in Europe in the fonrilpenth 
centnry as nac, nacques^ mehdsi, naciz, and noris. Yule's hfarco Polo, 1. 50, $2, 
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kings seem to have held Ndsik till (either about a.d. 124 or 319) 
Shdtakarni Gautamiputra restored the Andhrabhrityds, earning 
the title of the Destroyer of Shaks, Yavans, and Palhavs.^ 
Gautamiputra ruled over Asik, Ashmak, Mudhak, Surashtra, 
Kukur^ Aparant, Vidarbli, Aniip, Akar, and Avanti, a tract of 
country stretching from the north-west frontier of India to Bcrdr.^ 
Gautamiputra\s son Shri Pulumayi, who is said to liave been just 
and liberal to Buddhists, so(?ins to have had kingly powers over the 
north Deccan, and a place called Navanar, near Oovardhan or Ndsik^ 
seems to have been his local head-rjuarters/* Towards the close 
of the second coutiiry (178), Riidradaniun, the third or more likely 
the fourth of the (Iriijarat Kshatraps, reduced the Andhriis' power. 
He does not seem to have held Nasik or oonf|ucred any part of 
the Deccan."* According to the Vishnn Ihiran, the restored Andh- 
rabhrityds ruled for ninety-five years after the close of Gautami- 
putra^s reign, that is, according to the date acce]>ted as the beginning 
of the dynasty, either to about A.n. 220 or a.d. 414. Govardhan 
continued to be their local hc‘ad-cjuart('rs.*'* 

Early in the fifth century (a.d. 410) the ruling family in the north 
Deccan seems to have b(*en of the Abhiror Ahir tribe, whose inde- 
pendence, according to tho Purans, lasted lor only sixty-seven 
years.® Their local capital is believed to have been at Anjaniri five 
miles oast of Trimbak.^ At this time Govardhan, or Nasik, was an 
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* Trans. Sec. Inter. Cong. 311. Oautamijmtra's date depends on the date of the 
beginning of the Andlirabhritva dynasty. Bliaudarkar (ditto), tixiug the beginning 
of the dynasty a litth; before the (’liristian era and (iautarniputra’s date at A.D. 
319, extends" Kahatrap rule in Kaaik over about 140 years. The evidence from 
the writing and om/nrn’iit in Die caves seems conflicting. The a]]>habet used 
by UahavadAt, Ihe son-in-law of Nalia])jin, dill’ers ver> slightly from that used by 
Gautamiputra. At tlie same time the pillar capitals in Nahapi'iu’s cavo (No. VIII.) 
are cut in so much better style ihaji those in the veranda of (!autamiputra's cave 
(No. III.), that Gan tamiputra’s seem to belong to a nmeh later period, though the 
difference in style may perhaps lie due to the greater skill of NnhapAn’s northern 
architeet (Kergnsson and Burgess’ Gave Temples, 26fl, 26S, 2(39). Ptolemy’s mention of 
Siri Polcmios of Paithan, apparently corresponding with Shri Pulimat, Pulomavit, or 
Pudum^yi, the son and successor of (jautamipntra, favours tho view that Kshatrap 
rule over NAsik did not la.st for more than forty years. This also agrees with Professor 
Oldenberg’s viow(lnd. Ant. X. 227) that ShAtakami Gautamipiitra’s defeat of Naha- 
pAn was ^>out a. d. 100. 

* Trans. Sec. Inter. Cong. 311. For the first three names Mr. Bhagv^iilal reads 
Asik, Susak, and Mulak or Mundak, and understands them to be Skythian tribes on 
the north-west frontier, the Arsaks or Parthians,thcSiis, and the Mundas. 

Surdshtra is Sorath or Kdthidwdr, Kukur Dr, Biihler identifies with Gujardt in the 
Panjdb (Ind. Ant. VII. 263). Apardnt is the Kunkaii, and Vidarbh apparently Bedar 
.including Berdr. (H. H. Wilson, 1 1 . 1 64). Of Anup a trace seems to remain in Anuppur 
and its ruined temples about seventy miles cast of Jabalpur (see Cunningham’s Arch, 
Sur. Rep. VII. 238). Akar and Avanti together form the modern Mdlwa. 

’Lassen’s Ind. Alt. IV. 86-89. 

. * Jour. Bom. Br. Roy. As. Soc. XII. 203, and Burgess’ Archaeological Survey,' 
Kdthidwdr and Cntoh, 131-133. Kshatrap power lasted in Gujardt to 250, that is, 
Mlculatingon the Shak era, to A.D. 328 (Jour. Bom. Br. Roy. As. Soc. VIII. 28). 
In the Girndr inscription, Rudraddman (178) states that though he twice conquer^ 
Shdtakami, from their near relationship he did not destroy him. Ind. Ant. Vll. 2(K2. 

’ Coins have (1870) been found at Nisik supposed to belong to the end of the fourth 
f^tury A.i>. The kina’s name has been re^ Mdnas Nrip, but nothing of him 
known. Bhdu Ddjiin Jour. Bom. Br. Roy. As. 8oo. IX. exov. 

’ Trans. See. Inter, Cong. 354. \ Lassen’s Ind. Alt. IV. IQO. 
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important seat of industry with separate guilds of weavers, engi* 
neers, and oilmen.^ 

About the end of the fifth century (480), the country passed from 
the Abhirs to tlie ChaUikyds, who, coming from Gujardt under 
Pulakeshi I., conquered the Deccan and established their power as 
far south as Bdddmi in Kalddgi.^ In the middle of the seventh 
century (650) the Chdlukya Ndgvardhan granted the village of Bale* 
grdm, apparently the present J^elgaum-Taialha about twelve miles 
north-east of Igatpuri, which is described as being in the district of 
Goparaslitra.^ Lassen mentions Ytldavsat Nasik in the latter part of 
the eighth century. But the reference is doubtful.^ 

The next dynasty which has left traces in Nasik were Rathods. 
Bagldn, the rich and strong tract in the north of the district, through 
which passes the chief line of tratiic between Gnjardt and the 
Deccan, seems from very early times to have been held by a family 
of Rathods. According to their own account they were of the stock 
of the Kanauj Rathods,® and had been settled in Bagldn since A.D. 
300.® They claimed to have at first been independf nt, coining their 
own money, and stated that they afterwards lost their power and paid 
tribute to Gujardtor to the overlord of the north Deccan, whichever 
happened to be the stronger.^ During early Muhammadan "mes 
(1370-1600) the Bdglan Rathods continued powerful andshi/nost 
independent, each chief on succession taking the title of 
They submitted to Aurangzeb in 1640 and obtained good te: ^ >, but 
seem, not long after, to have been crushed in the struggj^’^s between 
the Marathas and the Moghals. ^ 

The connection between the different branches ^ ’ ;he great 
Rdthod tribe has not been fully made out. It is doubtfu ^/hether the 


* Trnns. See, Int, C’ong. 342. Budilhism was then flourishing, the chief followers 
being apparently craftsmen and labourers. The fame of Triraslimi, or NAsik, as a 
Buddhist settlement i.s shown by the fact that one of the caves was made by 
Indrdgnidattn, a northerner or Yavan who lived in Ddttdmicri a town near Sind. 
Mendicant priests from all sides met during tnc rains at Triraslimi. At the same 
time Brdhmanism was not neglected. LTshavadit gave as much to Brahmans as to 
Buddhists, and in Buddhist iuscriptions Brdhmans arc spoken of with reverence. 
Trans. See. Inter. Cong. 354. 

* Lassen’s Iiid. Alt. IV. 90; Fleet in Ind. Ant. VTI. 247. Tt was formerly 
thought that this branch of the Ch.dlukyds was cst iblished in the Deccan in the 
fourth century (354) (Elliot in dour. Roy. As. Soe. [Old Series], IV^ 4-7), and had in 
the fifth century f u-ced its w'ay north to Gujardt and was (472) in possession of 
Broach, ilnd. Ant. VI. 182). But the latest opinion, Mr. Fleet’s, is that the Gujardt 
Chdlnkyds of the fifth century were then on their way south and did not enter the 
Deccan till they were led by Pulakeshi I. (489). Ind. Ant. VI H. 12. 

* Mr. Fleet in Ind. Ant. IX. 123. * liul. Alt. IV. 139. 

^ Tod (Annals of Hdjasthdn, II. 2) places Rdthods at Kanauj as early as 470. But 
Cunningham (Arch. Sur. Rep. I. 150) makes their conquest of Kanauj as late as 
about lo70. 

^See the Maasiru-l-Oinara in Bird’s Gujardt, 122. Rdshtrakutds were settled in 
other parts of the Deccan in the fourth and fifth centuries. BUhler in Ind. Ant. VI. 
60. ^ Bird’s Gujardt, 122. 

* Maasiru-l-Omara in Bird’s Gujnrdt, 122. In 1370 when he paid tribute to Delhi 
(Briggs* Ferishta, IV. 282) ; in 1.529 when he came to Bahddiir iShdh (Bird’s Gujardt, 
122); in 1573 when he paid tribute to A kbar (Bird's Gujardt, 123) ; and in 1737 
when he was conquered by Aurangzeb (Orme’s Historical Fragments, 170), the 
Bdffidn chief is called Baharji. The origin of thit» title is not explained. But the 
traditional relationship between the Bdgldn and the Kanauj Rdthods su^ests that 
Bahar(ji) may be the same as Baaurah, which, according to Ma 9 udi (Prairiei D'Ota 
1. 872» 374, 376), was the family name of the then (916) riding house of KaneaJ^ 
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RAslitrakutds or Battas of Mdlkhet^ about twenty -throo miles south- 
east of Kulbarga^ were a Dravidian tribe who as conquerors gained a 
place among the northern Kshatris, or were northern Eajputs of the 
same stock as tho Rathods of Kanauj (470-1193). Two copper-plate 
grants of the ninth century favour the view tljat the Rdshtrakutds 
were northerners, and that perhaps their earliest southern settlement 
was in Bdgldn. In the beginning of the ninth century, king Oovind 
III. (785-810) conquered from north Gujarat to the Tungabhadra, 
and raised his family to imperial power. Malkhet was not yet 
their head-quarters, and the fact that two of Govind^s grants 
are dated from Mayurkhandi, the modern Mdrkinda near Vani in 
Dindori, suggests that his family wore connected with the Rdthods 
of Bdgldn and that the earliest seat of llashtrakuta power was in 
north Ndsik.^ In any case, whether or not their earlier homo was in 
north Ndsik, tho Rdshtrakutds of Mdlkhot continued overlords of 
the north Deccan during the ninth and tho greater part of tho 
tenth centuries. After the overthrow of the Rashtrakutds by Tailap 
Chdlukya, about a.d. 970,‘^ the overlordship of Ndsik and the north 
Deccan seems to have been divided between the Anhilvada kings of 
Gujardt on the north, and, on the south, the Chdlukyas and Kalachuris 
of Kalydn about forty miles north of Kulbarga till 1 182, and after 1182 
the Yadavs of Devgiri till their overthrow by the Musalmans in 1295.® 

Besides the Rathods of Bdgldn, record remains of two dynasties of 
local rulers the Yadavs of Chandrddityapur, probably Chdndor in 
the centre, and tho Nikumbhavanshds of Patna near Chalisgaon in 
the east of tho present district of Nasik. Of those the Ohandor family 
was much the more important. It was perhaps the original of 
the Devgiri Yadavs (1182-1295), as both families bore the title of 
Dvdrdvati Puravaradhishvar, that is lords of Dwarka. Dridhaprahdr 
the founder of tho dynasty, whose date is apparently about a.d. 850, 
is described as making famous the old town of Chandrddityapur.* 


* Dr. Burjrass (Bidar and Aurangabad, 32) calls Mdrkinda or Morkbauda an earlier 

capital, but Idr. Btihler (lud. Ant. VI. (>4) and Mr. Bhagvdnldl think it was probably 
an outpost. Both grants aro dated a.d. 808 (S. 730). One of them refers to the 
village Ambak, tho present A mb about ten miles south of Morkhanda. Amhak is 
mentioned in tlie grant as within the township of Van and in the district, of 

Ndsik. Of tho four villages cited in the grant as marking the position of Arab, 
Vadtur on the east seems to be the modern Vadner, V^irikhed on tho south Varkhed, 
and Pallitavdr on the west raramuri. Fadinavill on the north has not been identified. 
The second grant refers to tho village of Batajun, apparently the modern Uatanjun 
in the Karjat 8ub*division of Ahinednagar. Of the places mentioned in the grant tho 
river Sinha is the Sina on whose right bank Hataujun stands, VavuUla on the 
south is Bdbhulgaon, and Miriyathdna on the west Mirajgaon. Vadaha on the north 
has not been identified. The Van grant is given in J. K. A. S. (Old Series), V. 352 ; 
the BAain or Nagar grant in Tnd. Ant. VI. 71. 

* Dr. Btthler in Ind. Ant. VI. 60, and Elliot in J. R. A. S, (Old Series), IV. 3. 

* The AnhilvAda kings claim to have held as overlords a considerable part of the 
north Deocan from about 970 to the close of their power (1295). (Forbes’ RAs MAla, 
2nd Ed., 67, 138). His reception, whendeeiDg from Ulugh KhAu in 1297, seems to show 
that Karan« the last of the AnhilvAda kings, was then the acknowledged overlord of 
BtolAn. BAs MAla, 214 and Briggs’ Ferishta, I. 367. 

VThe date a.1>. 8^ is oalculat^ from a copper plate of a.d. 1069 (S. 991), which 
BAOwe that the ^th in descent from < DridbaprahAr married the daughter of the 
SilhAra ki^ Jhanja whose date is a.d. 916. According to an account of NAsik written 
in the beginning of the fourteenth century by a^ain named Jin Prabhasori, Drldha*,. 
l^ihiv^wai^the poathuinoos son of VajraknmAr the last king of DvirAvati (Bw4rk^^' 
^itioh u dAaCifued as hgylng been burnt by the sage* DivAma, Va}rakuiDAr^» siMiiiMi 
- 'B <4^—24 
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Dridhaprahdr was succeeded by his son Seunchandra, who founded 
atown called Scunpur in Sindiner, perhaps the modern Sinnar. As 
far as present information goes, Sounchandra had seven successors 
the last of whom lived about iho middle of the eleventh century. 
Besides being perhaps the aTiecstors of the Devgiri Yadavs, the 
Chandor Yadavs were connected by marriage with the Silharils of the 
Konkan and the Clullukyas of the Doecaii Knlyan,. and apparently 
by adoption with the Rjtshtrakntiis of Alalkhet.^ An inscription in 
the Anjaniri temple dated a.d. 1 141 (S. J0()3) records a grant to the 
Jain temple of Chandra pral)h, the eighth ^J'irthankar, by a Vdni 
minister of 8enndcv probably Seuiichandra III. of the same dynasty 
of Chandor Yadavs. 

The Nikumbhavanshas of Patna, a family of less power and 
consequence than the Cluindor Yadavs, seem to have ruled from 
about 1000 to 1200. They wore worshippers of Shiv, and one of 
them Sonhadadev (1206) is tiicntioncd as endowing a college with 
money and land for the study of the astronomer Bhtiskardch dryads 
works. From the epitliots ^ devoted to his master,’ ' strongly 
devoted to his suzerain,’ these chiefs seem to have beim subordinate 
to some overlord, probably at first the Kalyan Clialiikyas, and in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries iho Yfldavs of Dcjvgiri.^ The 
Jain caves at Ankai near Alanm^ld probably date from the time 
of this dynasty. After the fall (1216) of the Nikumbhavanshas, 
part of Nasik was probjibly under an ofticen* of the Yddavs of 
Devgiri by whom most of tho old temples, reservoirs, and wells, 
known as Memadpanti, were built.^ The Devgiri Yadavs continued 


to Ndriik find gave hirtli to a sou iii Kuiitivilulr the temple of tlie eiglitJi Tirthankar. 
Tlie autlior stxites that Dridha])rahur was chosen king in reward for clearing tho 
country of robbers. Besides to Dwdrka the name Dvdrdvati is applicil to DvAra- 
saniudra in Maisiir where the Ballill branch of Y.idavs had their seat between the tenth 
and the fourteenth centuries. ((Gazetteer of Maisur, II. 17). It is doubtful from which 
of these places the title was taken. 

^ The copper plate from which tliis iufoi’mation is taken was found by Dr. Bhdu 
Ddji at Bassein in 'lluina (Jour. B. B. B. A. S. JX. 221). It is in the possession of Mr. 
Bhagvdnldl Indraji and bas not been published. The village granted was Chincholi 
'in the twelve villages (petty division) of Siiihi. ’ These villages arc x)robably 
Chincholi uJi the 'Ndaik-Saiiganiner road about four miles oast of Devl&li and Sindo 
about three miles north-west of Chincholi. The n;une of the grantor was Seunchandra 
11. and the date A.n. 1009 (S. 901). The order of succession is I)ridha 2 )rahdr (about 
A.D. 850), Seunehandra I., DvAdyappa, Bhillain I., ShrirAj, Vardig who married 
Lachhiabba the daughter of the SilhAra king Jhanja (A.D. 910) who was apparently 
adopted by one of the Rashtrakutas, Tosuk Vanlig’s sou who married NAyiyalla the 
daughter of the OiAlukyn iM>ble (iogirdj, Bhillam T 1. who coiupiercd Ahavamalla eon 
of Jaysiiig Chdlukya (1040- 1069 according to CbAlukya lists), and Seunehandra 11. 
the grantor who is said to have had to conquer other kings before he could hold hia 
kingdom. These details have been contributed by Mr. BhagvanlAl Indraji. In some 
points they may be liable to correction, as his study of the plate is not yet completed* 

The name DvAdya^jpa, the third c>f tho line, closely corresponds with DvAdap or 
DvArarjthe king of LAt or Kouth GujarAt, who was defeated by MulrAj of AnhUvAda 
about A.D. 970. (Forbes’ KAsMAla, 2nd Ed., 46). This cannot be the DvAdyappa of the 
copper plate, as his date must have been some seventy years esirlier. But the very long 
period, over 160 years, allotted to the last four of the Chdndor riilers, looks as if the 
name of some chief had been left out. The missing DvAdyappa II. was perhaps the 
father of Tesuk of whom the plate is silent, though it gives details both oi Tesuk and 
of his mother. * Jour. R. A. S. (New Series), I. 414, and Ind. Ant. VIII. 39. 

^ HemAdpant thoir builder was jirobably the same as the celebrated HemAdri, the 
writer of voluminous treatises on DharmashAstra or jurisprudence, and the minister of 
Mahidev (1260- 1271) the fifth of the Yadavs of Devgiri. Burgess in Ind. Ant. VI. 306* 
The local traditional identification of the YAdavs with Gauh KAIAb or shepherd kings 
would seem to show that, as was th^ case in KAthiAwAr, the YAdavs and Ahirs were 
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overlords of south and oast Nasik till they were conquered by the 
Musalmans at the close of the thirteenth century. 

For about twenty years after' Ala-ud-din Khilji's conquest (1295), 
most of the present district of Nasik formed part of the domi- 
nions of the tributary Yadavs of Dovgiri. It then passed to the 
Delhi governors (1312-134*7) of Dovgiri or Daulatabad, from them 
to the Bahmani kings (1317-1487) of Kalb urga, and then to the 
Nizarashahi kings (1487-1637) of Ahmodnagar.^ In 1637 on the 
overthrow of the Nizdmsh alii dynasty, Nasik was embodied in the 
Moghal province of Aurangabad. 

In 1297, after his defeat by Ulugh Kfuin the general of 
Ala-ud-din Khilji, Kdy Karan the last of the Anhilvcida kings fled 
to Btiglan where he maintained himself in independence, till in 1306 
he was forced to take shelter with lljXindev of Devgiri/^ 

In 1306, when llanidev of Dovgiri agreed to hold his temtory 
as a tributary of Delhi, his power was extended to Baglan,^ and 
afterwards (1317-1347) Baglan became, at least in name, subject to 
the Musalmaii rulers of Daulatabad. In the disturbances that 
marked the revolt of the Deccan from Delhi and the rise of 
the Bahrnani dynasty (1347), much of the Nasik country seems 
to have become independent. The Bahmanis are said to have had 
no firm hold of the country along the Chandor or Satmala hills, 
and apparently no hold at all over Baghin. In 1 366, the Bdgl^n 
chief is mentioned as taking part in an unsuccessful Maratha revolt 
against Muhammad Shah Bahmani.'^ A few years later, in 1370, 
when Malik Raja the founder of the Faruki dynasty established 
himself in Khandosh, ho marched against Raja Baharji the Bdglan 
chief, and forced him to pay a yearly tribute to Delhi At the 
close of the century on the establishment of the Musalman dynasty 
of Ahmedabad, Belgian seems to have become tributary to (xujarat. 
In 1429, Ahmad Sh;lh Bahmani, then at war with Gujarat, laid the 
country waste and unsuccessfully attempted to take the fort of 
Tambol.® 

Towards the end of the fifteenth century a Maratha chief seized 
the fort of Galna in MiUogaon and plundered the country round. 
About 1487, two brothers, Malik Wagi and Malik Ashraf, the 
governors of Daulatabad, retook Galna and brought the country 
into such excellent order that the roads to the frontier of Sultanpur, 
Nandurbar, Baglan, and Gujarat, were safe enough for merchants and 
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closely connected. Some of the remains known as Hemddpanti are probably older 
tban the Dovgiri YiUlavs. 

^ Details will be found in the Ahmodiiagar History. During these changes of over- 
lords the local chiefs of the wild western DAng tracts seem to have been left practically 
indmendent. Mr. 0. E. F. Tytler’s Report on the KAvnai sub-division, 1853. 

> EUiot, HI. 167, 163. Briggs’ Ferishta, I. 367. Mr. Forl^es (RAs MAla, 217) says : 
' History records no more of the unfortunate Karan ; he died probably a namelesa 
luntive.’ It seems more probable that he remained a refugee at KAmdev’s court.^ 

^ Rri^^’ Ferishta, I. 369. RAmdev got the title of RAyan and the district of 
NavsAn in south GujarAt as a personal estate. ^ Scott’s Deccan, I. 32-33. 

^ The first tribute included five largo and ten small elephants, besides pearls, 
iewels, and money. Briggs’ Ferishta, IV. 282. 

* Watson’s History of GujarAt, 36. 
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travellers to pass without a guard, and the people were happy 
and flourishing. In the disturbances that followed the murder of 
Malik Wagi, the Nasik cliiefs again became independent but were 
reduced to order in 1507 by Ahmad Nizam Shah,^ On the death 
of Ahmad Nizam Slmli in 1508, the Gdlna chief once more threw off 
his allegiance and was not made tributary till 1580, when, with other 
Maratha chiefs, lie was defeated and forced to pay tribute. They 
again freed themselves from tribute, and, in 1551), had once more to 
be brought to order.^ Meanwhile the llaghlii chief seems to have 
contiriiiod to pay allegiance to tlio Gujarat kings whom he served 
with 8000 horso.'^ 

In 1578, when Gujarat was conquered by Akbar, Baharji of Bagldn 
came with 8000 liorso and paid his respects to the omperor at 
Surat. He afterwards did good service by handing over the emperor^s 
rebel brother-in-law Mirza Sharaf-ud-diii Husain, whom ho seized on 
his way through Baghin.'^ 

Bagldn is described in the Ain-i-Akbari (1590) as a mountainous 
well peopled country between Surat and Nandurbar. The chief was 
of the Rathod tribo and commanded 8000 cavalry and 5000 infantry. 
Apricots, apples, gi’apos, pino apples, pomegranates, and citrons 
grew in perfection. It had seven forts, two of which, Mulher and 
Sdler, were places of unusual strength.''^ 

When he conquered Khandesh in 1599, Aklmi’ attempted to take 
Bdglan. Pratapshah the chief was besieged for seven years,® but 
as there was abundanee of pasture, grain, and water, and as the 
passes were most strongly fortifled and so narrow that not more 
than two meu could march abreast, Akbar was in tlio end obliged 
to compound with the chief, giving him Nizampur, Daita, and 
Badur with severiil other villages. In return Pratapshah agreed to 
take care of merchants passing througli his territory, to send 
presents to the emperor, and to leave one of his sons as a pledge at 
Burhjlnpur. Tlie chief was said to have always in readiness 4000 
marcs of an excellent breed and one hundred elephants.^ 

During the latter part of the sixteenth the early years of the 
seventeenth century, the rest of the^jfatriot enjoyed two periods of 
good government. Betweon^r^^o and 1589, under Salabat Kh4n 
the minister of Shdh, the land was better governed 

than It had been tlie reign of Mahmud Shah Bahmani (1378- 
the capture of Ahmednagar by the Moghals (1600), 
most of country passed under Raju Mian, who for some 

years the Ahmednagar territories with his rival Malik 

r'” 


r Briggs* Ferishta, III. 204 ; compare Scott’s Fcrislita, I. 352-355. 

Briggs’ Ferishta, III. 239. * Bird’s GujarAt, 122. 

^ Bir<v8 Oujaidt, 123. ® Gladwin’s Ain-i-Akbari, II. 73, 

• Ogilby (1670, Atlas V. ) shows BAgldn as the territory of Duke Pratipshdh. 

^ Finch in Kerr’s Voyages, VIIT. 278, and Harris* Voyages, I. 85. Hawkins (1608) 
speaks of the chief of Cruly(Karoli, four miles south-east of 8dl6r)aB]ord of a province 
between Daman, Gujardt. and the Dcccan (Kerr’s Voyages, VIII. 228). In 1609 the 
chief of Sdler and Mulher furnished 3000 men towards the force that was posted at 
Bdmnagar in Dharampur to gnard Surat from attack Malik Ainhnr of Ahmed* 
nagar. Watson’s Gujardt, 68. ^ Briggs* Ferishta, III. 262<. 
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Ambar. R4ju Mi^in was defeated in 1603, and from that time till 
Malik Ambar^s death in 1626, Nasik was again one of the happiest 
and best tilled parts of the Deccan.^ 

Soon after the beginning of Shah Jahan’s reign (1629-30), Khdn 
Jahdn Lodi, one of the chief Delhi nobles, rebelled and made himself 
master of almost the wholo of the Deccan. A detachment of 8000 
horse under Khdja Abul Hasan was sent to recover Nasik, Trimbak, 
and Sangamner. After the rains the Khaja inarched by way of 
Bd-gldn where the chief met him with 400 horse. The revenue 
officers and husbandmen had left their villages and fled to the 
forests and hills. The land was waste, corn was dear, and the soldiers 
of the royal army were in want of food. Bodies of troops were sent 
into the hills and returned with abundance of corn and other 
necessaries. Sher Khan came from Giijardt witli a reinforcement of 
about 26,000 men, took Cliandor, ravaged the country, and returned 
with great spoil. In the next year there was a failure of rain and 
the country was wasted by famine. Ov’er the wholo of western 
India from Ahmedabad to Daulatabad, lands famed for their 
riclinoss were utterly barren ; life was ofl^ered for a loaf, but none 
would buy; rank for a cake, but none cared for it; the ever 
bounteous hand was stretched to beg; and the rich wandered in 
search of food. Dog^s flesh was sold, and the pounded bones of the 
dead were mixed witli flour. The flesh of a son was preferred to 
his love. The dying lilocked the roads and those who survived fled. 
Food kitchens were opened, where every day soup and bread wero 
distributed, jind each Monday £500 (Rs. 5000) were given to the 
deserving poor. The emperor and the nobles made great remissions 
of revenue,^ 

On the final overthrow of the Nizamshdhi dynasty in 1637, the 
Moghals became supreme in the north Deccan, and the provinces of 
Khdndesh and Daulatabad were united under prince Aurangzeb who 
fixed his capital at Aurangabad about ten miles south-east of 
Daulatabad. In the same year Aurangzeb reduced the hilly country 
of Bdgldn, and, as tho chief submitted, he was made commander of 
3000 horse, and received a grant of Sultdnpur. Ho was likewise 
given RAmnagfir in Dharampur on paying a tribute of £10,000 
(Rs. 1,00,000).3 

Bdgldn at this time is described as famous for its temperate 
climate, its numerous streams, and the abundance of its trees and 
fruits. It was 200 miles long and 160 broad with thirty-four petty 
divisions and about 1000 villages. It was bounded on the north by 
SulMnpur and Nandurbdr, on the oast by Ch^lndor, on the south by 
Trimbak and Nd,sik, and on the west by Surat and the territory of 
the Portuguese.^ 

Soon after the conquest a rebellious member of the Pov&r or 
Dalvi* family of Peint, then part of Bagldn, was sent to Delhi by 


^ Scott'e Deooan, I. 401. * BddshihNdma in Elliot's History, VII. 24-25. 

*Orme's Historical Fragments, 170. Mulher was called Auranfl^, and Sdler 
Scott's Deccan, II. 27. * Bddsbdh Nama in Elliot's Histoiy, VII, 65. 

^ A B4gUn name for a KanoAvisddr. Mr. H. E. Goldsmid's Beport on the Peint 
State (1^). Bom. Gov. Sel XXVI. (New Series), 108. 
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order of Aurangzeb and sentenced to death. While awaiting 
execution the prisoner cured the emperor’s daughter of asthma, and 
on embracing Islam received a grant of Pcint.^ 

According to the traveller Tavernier (KMO-IOOG), Bagldn, under 
which he includes the north Korikan except the Portuguese territory 
on the coast, was enriched by tlie passage of the groat stream of 
traffic between Surat and (rolkonda. His description of west 
Khandosli belongs to the present Niisik district. The country 
was full of banian, mango, mohn, cassia, khajiirl or wild date, and 
other trees. 'J’liC're were vast numbers of antelopes, hares and 
partridges, and towards the mountains were wild cows. Sugarcane 
was grown in many places, and tlici’c were niilLs and furnaces for 
making sugar. Tlic ways wore safely guarded.” 

In the years of quiet that followed Aiiraugzob’s conquest, Shdh 
Jahiln introduced Todar MaPs re venue system^ and the rates that 
were then fixed remained the nominal standard till after the 
establishment of British power. 

In the middle of the seventeenth century, profiting by tho 
confusion which followed the struggle between the s^nis of Shilh 
Jahdiij Slilvdji extended Jiis power along the Sjihyiidi'i hills. The 
flottlemcnt oftheMoghal disputes forcjod him, fora time, to remain 
quiet. But, on his return from Delhi, in IGOd, ho began hostilities 
on a larger scale. In l()70, after his second sack of Surat, ho retired 
to the Konkan by the Sdlcr pass and Chdndor. Near Cluindor he was 
closely pursued by a detachment of 5000 cavalry under Djiud Khan 


^ Bom. CJov. Sol. XXVI. (Now Series), 115, The grant was called sliahdnak 
literally a dish or moans of suhsistence. See below, Tcint Sub-division. 

* Tavernier in Harris, II. .*1.59, 38-1, and 38,5. Tavernier's aeeount seems, as in 
other p.*is8agcs, tohe taken from Thevenot (l(i6G). TJic following details from The- 
vcnol’p narrative show the stale of the north Bcecan before ShivAji had begun to 
ravage the country. Thevenot in travelling from Surat to (lolkoiida ( 20^1 February- 
lull March 16(56) liircd two c.arriages ( chorhjts) one for himself, the other for his kit 
and his servant. The monthly liire for eacli carriage was about seventeen crowns 
(Rs. 34. A crown is apparently tho same as a dollar wdiich [Kerr's Voyages, Vlll, 485] 
was worth Rs. 2). He also engaged two ])eons paying each two crowns (Rs. 4) a 
month, and two sols six dinars (about IJ imnaa) a nay for food. (In Moghal districts 
Re. 1 —30 sols : They, Voy. V. 292). His men wx*re Rajputs whom he preferred to 
Musalmdns as they wx*rc less iiroud. E;ieh carried a swrord, a dagger, a how, and a 
musket or spear, and they acted as sentinels at niglit, eidlectcd provisions, and did 
anything except cooking. 

Thevenot was one of a caravan of forty -six of wKom eight were French, one a 
M. Razon a rich merchant who had ten wagons and foiirtemi peons. Before 
leaviiiji^ Surat they laid in a store of iirovisions, including hisiuiits, as tlie Hindus on the 
way disliked selling chiekeiis and eggs and tlie bread was no lietter tlian half cooked 
cakes. The journey fr<yn Surat to Aurangabad, a distance of 225 miles, was made 
in fourteen days, that is, a daily average distance of sixteen miles. Tlie stages were 
B4rdoU 15 miles, ViUod 12 miles, ViAra 10.4, Charka 7^-, Navilpur 18, Pimpalner 18, 
Tahlrabad 12, SaWna 13.4, Umrana 1(5^, Ankai-Tankai 18, Ucvebam 18, lAsura 18, 
Khdndpur 18, Aurangabad 24. The scenery w’as very varied. In parts it was wooded 
and hilly hut most of the land was under cultivation; the plains were covered with 
rice, a scented rice that grew near NavApiir being the best in ludia. There was a 
great deal of cotton and sugarcane in many places, each plantation having its furnace 
and mill. They passed through four cities and thirty -fou r or thirty-five cou ntry towns 
and large villages. There were relays of Jogis or road guardsmen who asked money 
from travellers. There were numerous temples, reservoirs, and dirty rest-houses. AU 
along the route they kept meeting carriages full of Hindu pilgrims, and Oiarayans of 
oxen and camels, one of which from Agra had more than a thousand oxen laden witii 
cotton cloth. Thevenot’s Voyages, V. 220. 
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a Moglial officer. Dfiud KhAn^s approach at first caused no alarm ; 
but perceiving that a larger body of troops had got between him and 
the Ndsik road, Shivaji broke his army into four or five divisions, 
and himself moved slowly to favour tho escape of the detachment 
which had charge of his booty. When Ddud Khan drew near, 
Shivaji wheeled about^ attacked him, and drove him back. Then 
leaving a party to defend his ]*ear ho moved against the larger body, 
and finding them drawn up on tho banks of a lake charged and routed 
them. No further attempt was made to prevent his retreat to the 
Konkin. ^ 

A few months later Prataprdv Gujar exacted the first quarter share, 
or chanth, from tho villagers of north Nasik. And soon after this 
Moropant Trimal took the forts of Auiidha, Patta, and Sfller. Aundha 
and Pattfi were retaken by the Aloghals in the same year, and in 1672 
Muhilbad Khan besieged Saler. A force sent by Sbiviiji to raise the 
siege was attacked by the Moghals, but after some severe fighting tho 
Moghals wore defeated, the siege of Sfiler was raised, and Aundha 
and Patta were recovered by tlie Maratlias.*^ 

Five years later (1G79) Shivaji crossed the Bhima and plundered 
Giilna. On his return ho w'as attacked near Sangamner. He suc- 
ceeded in driving back his first assailants, but before he had gone 
far ho found his way blocked by another body of troops, and only by 
his guide\s superior knowledge of the country was be able to avoid 
the enemy and read) Pfitta in safety. 

Shivdji^s dcatli (1680) wa^s followed by a revival of Moghal power. 
In 1 684 F^rinco Muliainmad Azam gained the fort of Saler by promises 
and presents, but was ropnlsed by tho commandant of P^lmsoj near 
Ndsik.^ No sooner wore the Moghals gone, than (1085) Hambirardv, 
the Martltha commander-in-chief, moved from tlie Konkan, 
plundered Kliandosh, and retired ravaging tho country along the 
base of the Satmaliis towards Nasik. For twenty years the struggle 
went on and forts wore taken and retaken, and from time to time 
the Mard-thas spread over the country burning and robbing. 

According to the Musalinan historians the chief causes of the 
increase of disorder wore, that instead of the old powerful governors 
of provinces now and greedy men arose and oppressed tho people. 
The chiefs and largo landholders refused to pay tribute and the 
governors could not force them. The husbandmen were oppressed, 
and giving up tillage became soldiers. The imperial arms wore busy 
with sieges and the Maratlias roamed where they pleased. In 
1704 Aurangzeb atteked the Galna fort and took it in 1705. During 
the siege tho Marath^is stopped all supplies to the imperial camp and 
numbers perished of famine. Such was their insolence that once a 
week they offered prayers for the long life of Aurangzeb, as hia 
mode of making war was so favourable to their tactics.^ 

^ Grant DnfTs Mar&thds, 111. 

^ Scott’s Deccan, II. 27. Aundha and Patta are close together in the extreme nortii 
of the Akola sub-divisiou of Ahmednagar. 

* ScotV^ Deccan, II, 59 ; Elphinstone, 571 ; Khtili Khto in Elliot, VII. 812. 

. * Soott*i Deccan, II. 109. One of the MaiAtha chiefs in the service of the governor of 
Nteik, or Gnlshanabad, is said to have kept a band of robbers and openly traded in 
plunder. 
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After Aurangzeb*s death (1707) disorder increased. In 1713, 
Husain Kh5,n the leading noble at Delhi sent an army to Ndsik 
against the Mardtha Khanderdv* Dabhade. The expedition proved 
a complete failure. A second expedition ended in a battle near 
Ahrnednagar, success again resting with tho Mardthds. At last, after 
tedious negotiations, through the able management of tho Peshwa 
Bdldji Vishvanath, the Marathds gained tlie grant of the chaiiih or one- 
fourth, and the aardcshmiikhi or one-tenth of the Deccan revenues. 
Shortly after (1723), tho fall of tho emperor’s power in the Deccan 
was completed by the establishment of Chin Kalich Khdn, the Nizdm- 
ul-Mulk, as an independent ruler. 

Chin Kalich Khdn introduced fresh vigour into the Musalmdn 
government of the Deccan. The roads, which for long had been so 
infested with robbers that traflBc was stopped, were made safe, and 
the tyranny of tho Maratha tax-gathoi’ors was reduced.^ The 
Mardthds did not quietly submit to these changes. But the first 
campaign seems to have ended without any marked success to either 
party, as the Marathds continued to levy the usual tribute while the 
Nizam continued to hold Nasik, and had a commandant at Miilher 
and a governor of BagMn.* In 1747 (h. 1 1 GO) tho whole country 
from Ahmedabad to Hushangabad suffered so severely from famine 
that grain rose to pounds tho riipeo.^ In tho following year 
(1748) the Nizfirn Chin Kalich Khdn died. His death was followed 
by an outbreak of hostilities. Trirnbak near Nfisik was surprised 
by the Marjitluls, and, in 1752, Salabat Jang, the new Nizam, 
marched from Ahrnednagar by way of J unnar to retake it. Being 
hard pressed by the Marathds and at the same time threatened with 
an attack from his oldest brother Ghazi-ud-din, h (3 agreed to an 
armistice. No further hostilities took place till, in 17G(J, the Mard,th5,3 
attacked Saldbat Jang at Udgir and forced him to surrender Sinnar 
and other forts, and make over to the Maratlias, along with other 
districts, the southern half of Ndsik. 

Next year (1 7G1), the Nizdm, taking advantage of the ruin that fell 
on the Mdrathas at rdniput, marched on Poona and compelled the 
Peshwa to restore some of tho lately ceded districts. As he retired 
he was overtaken by the Mar<4thds, part of his army was cut to 
pieces, and he was forced to confirm his former cessions. 

After a short term of peace, dissensions broke out between the 
Peshwa Madhavrav and his uncle Ragundthrav (1702). Leaving 
Nd,sik to which ho had retired, and gathering a largo force, Baghu- 
n&thrdv marched to Poona, meeting and defeating his nephow^s army 
on the way. Madhavrav with remarkable forcjsight resolved to place 
himself in his uncle's power as the only means of preventing a 
complete division in the sUte, and remained under his uncle till 
his judgment and ability gradually obtained him the ascendancy.^ 


^ Muntakhabu-l-Lubdb in Elliot’s History, VII. 530, 

- Ills Mardtbi and Musalmdn accounts do not agree. According to the Mardthds 
Bdjirdv dictAted the terms (Grant Puffs History, 222) ; according to the Musalrndne 
the terms were favourable to the JNizdm, as tho Mardthds had hitherto exacted more 
than the proper tribute. 

* Eastwiers KsiBargtoa, 28.27. t Grant Duff’s Mardthds, 826. 
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In 1764, when a large army was collected in Poona to act 
against Haidar Ali, Mddhavrdv insisted on his right to command. 
iSighundthr^v’ yielded his consent, but quitted Poona in anger and 
retired to Anandv’eli near Naaik,^ where he stayed till after the 
siege of Dhdrwdr, when the Peshwa, seeing that the war would 
end successfully, asked Raghund.thrdv to join him and take the 
command. To this Raghundthrdv agreed. But after his return from 
his next expedition to the north, at the instigation of his wife, he 
determined to assert his claim to half of the Maratha sovereignty. 
Towards the end of the fair season of 1768, ho assembled a force 
of upwards of 15,060 men, and, in hopes of being joined by 
Jtooji Bhonsla of Ndgpiir, encamped first on the bank of the 
Goddvari and afterwards in the neighbourhood of Dhodap, a fort 
in the Clulndor range.* His principal suppoi’ters were Dam^ji 
Gdikwd,r, who sent him some troops under his oldest son Govindrd.v, 
and Holkar’s minister Gangddhar Yashvant, who, besides being a 
zealous partisan of Rjighuiulthrdv, entertained a personal pique 
against the Peshwa. M^dhavniv, to anticipate Jdnoji Bhonsla^a 
scheme, marched to Dhodap where he attacked and defeated Raghu- 
nAthrav'a troops, forced him to seek shelter in the fort, obliged him 
to surrender, and carrying him prisoner to Poona, confined him in 
the Peshwa^s palace. 

By the treaty of Salbai (7th May 1782), which finished the first 
Maratha war (1775-1782), Raghunathniv retired with his family to 
Kopargaon on the Godavari in Ahmednagar, where he died in about a 
year. Shortly after his death, in April 1784, his widow Anandib^i 
gave birth to a son Chimn^iji Appa. The family remained at 
Kopargaon till 1798, when they were moved^ to Anandveli near 
Ndsik as a place more agreeable to the widow Anandibdi, who was 
then in failing health and died in April of the next year. The sons 
BdjirAv and Chimndji Appa, with the adopted son Amritr^lv, 
remained at Anandveli, until, on the prospect of hostilities with 
the Nizdm in 1795, they were taken to the hill fort of Shivneri in 
Poona.^ 

In 1795 (13th March), after his defeat at Kharda, the Nizdm 
ceded to the Peshwa his Khdndesh possessions including Bagldn 
and Giilna.^ Some of these territories, which comprised the present 
sub-divisions of Kalvan, Bdglan, Malegaon, Ndndgaon, and part of 
Chdndor, were granted to Holkar, and the rest kept by the Peshwa. 

. With the death of the Peshwa Madhavrav II. in 1796, began a 
time of unparalleled confusion and trouble, which lasted till the 
conquest of the country by the British. In 1802, Yashvantrav 
Holkar on his way to Poona, crossing Malegaon and Chdndor with a 
large army, routed Narsing Vinchurkar, plundered his villages, and 
destroyed the standing crops. The Pendhdris, under their leaders 
Muka and Him, followed and completed the destruction. The result 
was a total failure of food, with millet at pounds the rupee. The 

' Grant Dura MarAthAs, 330, .331. 

^ Grant thifTs MarAthAs, 340. Dhodap lies about twenty milcn north-west of Chindor. 

* Grant Du^s MarAtfaAs, 520. * Grant DuCs MarAthAs, 516i, 
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famine lasted for a year and was at its height between April and 
August 1804. Large numbers moved to Gujardt. Of those who 
remained^ from 7000 to 9000 were believed to have died, and 
many of the survivors had to live on wild fruit and vegetables. 
Cow^s, buffaloes, and even liumaTi flesh are said to have been eaten. 
The Peshwa's government imported grain from the coast and freely 
remitted revenue. Private charity was also active. After two or 
three years grain prices fell to their former level and moat of the 
people returned. But some of the villagca which then fell waste 
have never since been brought under tillage. 

In 1802, on Hollcar’s approaching Poona, Bdjirdv, as his only 
resource, signed (dlst December 1802) the treaty of Bassoin. Inl803, 
Sir A. Wellesley advanced on Poona to save the city from destruction 
by Amriti*av the adopted brother of Bdjiniv. Ami’itrjlv retired 
to Sangamner, ravaging the country, and then turned to Ndsik, 
defeated a body of troops commanded by lldja Bahddur of Mdlegaou 
in the interest of Bajirav, sacked Ndsik, and remained in the 
neighbourhood till the end of tli(5 war, when ho made terms with the 
English. Holkar’s Deccan districts were taken by the English, and 
Chdndor, Gdlna, and other forts captured. In 1805, on his coming 
to terms, all Holkar^s possessions except Chdndor, Ambar, and 
Shevgaon, were restored to him, find ilu'se also were given back 
within two years. 

In this time of confusion the Bhils, who till 1802 had lived 
with the other inhabitants, and, as village watchmen, had been the 
chief instrument of police, gathered in large bands, retired to tho 
hills, and, when the famine was over, pillaged the rich plain villages. 
Against such an enemy no tactics were thought too cruel or too base. 
Baldji Sakhardm, Sarsubheddr of Khandesh and Bdglan, was 
appointed by the Peshwa to put down tho disturbance. At the 
instigation of one IVIanohargir Gosdvi, Balaji asked a body of Bhils 
to meet him at Kopargaon in Ahmednagar, treacherously seized 
them and threw them down wells, and for a time cleared the country 
south of the Chdndor range. In 180G, there was a Bhil massacre 
at Ghevri Chandgaon in Ahmednagar, and several others in different 
parts of Khandesh. When disturbances again broke out, their 
suppression was entrusted to Trimbakji Donglia. He made over from 
5000 to COOO horse and a largo body of infantry to Naroba Tdkit, 
headman of Karambha, and ordered him to clear the Doddvari 
districts. Ndroba butchered tho Bhils wherever he found them, 
and in fifteen months about fifteen thousand are said to have been 
massacred. This savage treatment failed to restore order. Unable 
to protect themselves, the chiefs and large landholders called in the 
aid of Arab mercenaries, who, no less frugal than warlike, soon rose to 
power. Saving their pay and giving it out at interest, the Arabs became 
the chief moneylenders of the district and collected large sums 
both from their employers and from the general body of the people. 
Besides from Bhil plunderers and Arab usurers, the district suffered 
from the exactions of its fiscal ofiScers, who taking the revenue in farm 
for a year or for a short term of years, left no means untried in their 
efforts to wring money from the people. The revenue farmer, beside 
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collecting the revenue^ administered civil and criminal justice. So 
long as he paid the sum required, and bribed the favourite at 
court, no local complaints could gain a hearing. Justice was openly 
bought and sold, and the people often suffered more from the 
mdmiatddr than from the llhils. 

In 1816, Trimbakji Denglia, who for the murder of Gang^dhar 
Shdstri had been imprisoned at Thana in the Konkan, escaped, and 
wandering among the Ahmednagar, Ndsik, and Kh^ndesh hills, 
roused the wild tribes and made preparations for war in concert with 
his master Bajirdv. Soon after this the Pendharis began to give 
trouble, and, in October 1817, General Smith, who was in command 
at Sirur, marched to guard the passes of the Chandor range. 

Meanwhile the last great Maratha league against the British 
was completed. On the 6th November 1817, the Peshwa declared 
against the British, the Nagpur chief follower! his example, and, in 
spite of the opposition of 'I'ulsibdi the mother of the young prince, 
HolkaPs ministers and generals resolved to join the league. 
Tulsibai, the queen mother, was seized and beheaded on the banks of 
the Shipra, and the insurgent generals began their southward march 
with an army 26,000 strong. On the 21 st December 1 817, they were 
met at Mdhidpur by 8ir John Malcolm and Sir Thomas Hislop, 
who wore then in pursuit of the Pendhdri leader Chhuttu or Chitu, and 
after a hard struggle were defeated. Under the treaty of Mandesar, 
which was concluded soon after this defeat, Holkar ceded to the British 
all his Khandesh territories including the northern half of NAsik. 

After the defeat and death (1 9th February 1818) of Bd.pu 
Gokhla the Peshwa’s general, at Ashta about fifteen miles north of 
Pandharpur, General Smith marched to Sirur in pursuit of the 
Peshwa. Bjtjiravin his flight remained for a time at Kopargaon, where 
he was joined by Ritrndin a partisan of Holkar^ s, and was deserted by 
his lukewarm friends the Patvardhans. From Kopargaon he 
continued to retreat north to Chandor, but hearing that a British 
force under Sir Thomas Hislop was approaching, he turned back to 
Kopargaon and flod east. He surrendered in May at Dholkot near 
Asirgad.^ 

On the 7th March 1818, in consequence of tho severe example 
made by Sir Thomas Hislop at Thdlner in Khdndesh,^ HolkaPs 
commandant at Chandor gave up the fort without a struggle. At 
Gdlna also tho commandant and garrison left the fort which was 
afterwards occupied by the people of the town,® and by the end of 
March 1818, Holkar^s Nasik possessions had all passed to th^ 
British. As some of the forts were still in the hands of the 
Peshwa’a garrisons. Lieutenant- Colonel McDowell marched from 
near Aurangabad to enforce their surrender. Ankai-Tankai about 
ten zniles north of Yeola, where he arrived on the 3rd April 
1818 ^ surrendered without opposition. From Ankai-Tankai the 
force moved to B&jder on a diain of small hills about ten mUoa 
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north of Gbandor. On the 9th Aprils as the garrison refused to 
surrender, Lieut.- Colonel McDowell took a position about two miles 
from the fort while Lieutenant Davies of the Engineers began to 
reconnoitre. In the course of the day the enemy showed themselves 
in great numbers on the tops of the hills and on the chief outpost, 
and some of thorn coming down the hills drove back the besiegers' 
grasscutters. Next morning a party of 180 Europeans and 300 
Natives, under Major Andrews, climbed the heights, gained the 
first and second hills, and took shelter from the fire of Rdjder on 
the off-side of the second hill. Meanwhile a few guns and howitzers 
were opened on the outpost without much effect. The troops under 
Major Andrews now moved from their cover, and climbing little 
short of a mile of very difficult and steep hill side under a furious 
discharge of cannon and rockets from the upper forts and 
volleys of matchlocks from the lower work, caiTied the lower work, 
the enemy falling back on Rd*jder. One officer and a few men 
were wounded. During the whole day the enemy, still secure in 
their main hold, kept up a constant discharge from a couple of guns 
and from hundreds of matchlocks. In the face of this fire. Lieute- 
nant Davies with the help of the sappers and miners and pioneers 
set to work to prepare a battery. Towards evening the enemy, 
seeing the work nearly finished, hoisted a flag of truce. Shortly 
after two officers came down and Major Andrews agreed to let the 
garrison retire with their private property and arras. Scarcely had 
the officers returned to the fort, when there was a sudden explosion 
and an outburst of lire which quickly spread over the whole of the fort 
buildings. According to one story the explosion was the result of 
a dispute between the coraraandant and the head officer, but it 
probably was an accident. Many of the garrison had already left by 
a Bhil track, but the greater number bringing their families with 
them came down by the regular gateway. When the garrison had 
left, a few companies of sepoys took possession of the gateway. 
About £5000 (Rs. 50,000) were found among the ruins. On hearing 
of the capture of Rajder, ludriti and several other forts in the 
neighbourhood surrendered without resistance. 

The detachment then marched from Chandor to Nasik, a distance of 
about thirty-fi VC miles, through acountry described as equal in beauty 
and fertility to any like space in India, a rich well watered plain 
interspersed with gentle rising grounds, populous villages, and large 
mango groves. Ndsik, which is described as a pleasing spot, a 
considerable town with two palaces and some handsome buildings 
and a rich neighbourhood of gardens and vineyards, surrendered 
quietly on the 19th April, the armed part of the population having 
retired a few days before to Trimbak. From Ndsik the detachment 
marched about twenty-five miles south-west to Trimbak, reaching it 
on the 23rd April. After examining its ' tremendous and wonderful 
scarp,’ Lieutenant Davies resolved to open operations on the 
north-east where the ground was favourable for batteries. But the 
only access to this point was up narrow and winding stairs, cut in the 
rock and with barely room for one man at a time to pass. The 
y enemy opened a few guns and forced the engineers to &11 back, 
with the loss of three sepoys killed and others wounded. The village 
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of Trimbak which ia commanded by the hill wag taken in the 
evenings and during the night two heavy pieces of ordnance with a few 
howitzers were placed in battery. Fire was opened on the hill early 
the following (24fth) morning, and was kept up the whole day but 
with little effect. Meanwhile a party of sepoys with two six-pounders 
was sent to the off-side of the hill to overlook the gateway and 
draw the enemy^s attention to that quarter. Towards noon on the 
third day, the enemy’s fire ceased and for hours no one was seen on 
the hill. The garrison seemed to be withdrawing or at least to be in 
a humour to come to terms. Lieutenant-Colonel McDowell, who wag 
anxious to gain possession of a garden and loose work that lay in a 
curve at the base of the hill, ordered a small party of Europeans and 
sepoys to climb the slope above the town, and passing to the right 
to take the garden. Instead of leading the party to the garden 
the commanding ofticer marched straight to the foot of the cliff, 
right to the entrance of the passage up the hill. Here he was met by 
so fierce a discharge of rockets and matchlocks, and such showers 
of stones, that seven or eight men were killed and about thirty 
severely wounded. The rest took possession of the garden, where, 
though under heavy fire, they found tolerable cover airiong the ruins 
of houses and behind trees. In the afternoon, the enemy, faneying 
that the besiegers had really intended to attempt the narrow passage, 
and that no obstacles could resist their ingenuity and skill, sent a 
message to Lieut.- Colonel McDowell that they were willing to come 
to terms. Demands for the payment of arrears were rejected, and next 
morning an officer came down and agreed to surrender the fort. 
In the course of the day the garrison, a mixture of Kajputs and 
Mardthds with a few Sidis or Abyssinians, retired with their arms 
and private property.^ 

A serious revolt among the Arabs of MtUegaon delayed the 
settlement of affairs. At an early stage in the war, Mr. Klphinstone 
had allowed Gopalrav Rd.ja Bahjidnr of MAlegaon, to gather troops 
and wrest the Mdlegaon fort from the Peshwa’s officers. No sooner 
had Gopdlrav taken the fort than he found himself a prisoner in the 
hands of his Arab mercenaries. These men, identifying themselves 
with a band of freebooters and with the Muvallads or Indian- 
born Arabs of the town, plundered the country round and made 
Mdlegaon one of the chief centres of disorder. On the 16th May, 
Lieutenant- Colonel McDowell, with not more than 1000 men and 
270 pioneers, encamped before the town and called on the Arabs, who 
numbered about 350, to surrender. They refused and the place was 
invested. For three days the Arabs made desperate sallies but 
were repulsed at the point of the bayonet. In one of the sallies. 
Lieutenant Davies the chief engineer was killed, and Major Andrews, 
commanding the European regiment, was severely wounded. On 
the 22nd, the besieging force was strengthened by 500 Hindu- 
stani Horse, and on the next day by a body of infantry of the Russel 
Brigade, 450 strong, under Lieutenant Hodges. As the guns were 
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much damaged and the ammunition was nearly spent^ no time was 
lost in attempting a storm. On the night of the 2dth^ an appa» 
rently practicable breach was made, the few remaining shells were 
thrown into the fort, and the place assaulted. The senior engineer 
who led the storming party was shot dead the moment he mounted 
the breach, uttering, as ho fell, the word ^ Impracticable\ Major 
Green Hill, though wounded in the foot, mounted the broach and let 
down a ladder, but it dropped from his hands to the bottom of the 
wall. On til is a retreat was sounded and only the town remained 
in British hands. 

This failure was followed by a close blockade, and reinforcements 
airiviiig from General Sniitli witli some mortars and howitzers, fire 
was again opened, in the course of which, the fort magazine exploded 
making a clear broach thirty feet wide in the inner wall and filling 
the ditch with debris. On the 13th June tlie garrison capitulated, 
and the J5ritish flag was hoisted on one of the bastions of the inner 
fort. Next day the garrison marched out and laid down their arms. 
The Arabs were taken to Surat, and from Surat were sent to 
Arabia.^ 

On the 20th June 1818, news was received that Trimbakji Denglia, 
who had lately nearly succeeded in surprising the fort of Trimbak 
was in hiding in the Chandor village of Aliirgaon. A party of 
troops, sent from Mahigaon under Captain Swanston, surrounded 
the village, forced the gates, and seized Trimbakji who was found hid 
under a heap of straw.^J 

The reduction of the district was completed by the surrender of 
the fort of Mulher on the 8rd July. 

The country to tlio north of the Chandor hills was included 
in Khandesh, and the country to the south in Ahmodnagar. South 
of Chdndor order was restored with little difficulty. The country 
was exhausted and the people willingly obeyed any power that 
could protect them. The Peshwa's disbanded troops settled in 
their villages, the hill forts were dismantled, and the military force 
was gradually reduced. The Koli and Bhil chiefs of the country 
near the Sahyjidris undertook to prevent robbery and violence, 
their allowances and villages were confirmed to them, and order 
was soon established. In the north and oast, the Bhils, who were 
more numerous than in the south and were led by the powerful 
chiefs of Point and Abhona, gave much trouble. The open country 
was soon cleared, but to bring to order the bauds that had taken 
to the hills was a matter of time. A considerable force was kept 
with its head-(}uartcrs at MAlegaon j the hills were guarded, and 
outbreaks severely punished. A Bhil agency was established at 
Kanhar in the SAtmala hills about fifteen miles south of Chalisgaon, 
, and inducements were held out to the Bhils to settle as husband- 
men. Gash advances and rent-free grants of land were made to all 
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who would settle, and allowances were paid to the chiefs who held 
the hill passes. Employment more congenial than husbandry was 
offered to the Bhils by the formation of an irregular force. The lazy 
habits of the men and their dislike of discipline made the first 
efforts fruitless. It was not till 1825, that Lieutenant, afterwards Sir 
James, Outram, succeeded in forming the Kluindesh Bhil Corps. 
But, under his patient firmness and thorough knowledge of the Bhil 
character, the corps soon did good service, and disorder was suppressed 
even in the hills.^ 

Since the establishment of British rule the only serious broaches 
of order have been in 18411, when the slaughter of a cow by some 
Europeans caused a serious riot in Nasik, and in 1857. 

During the 1857 mutinies, Nasik was the scene of considerable 
disturbance.^ Some of the rebels were Uohilas, Arabs, and Thakura, 
but most of them were the Bhils of south Nasik and north Ahmed- 
nagar, who, to the niiinb(*r of about 7000, wore stirred to revolt 
partly by their chiefs and partly by Brahman intriguers. Detach- 
ments of regular troops were stationed to guard the frontier against 
raids from the Nizam’s dominions, and to protect the large towns 
from the chance of Bhil attacks. But the work of breaking the Bhil 
gatherings and hunting the rebels, was entrusted almost entirely to 
the police, who were strengthened by the raising of a special Koli 
Corps, and by detachments of infantry and cavalry. Except the Bhils 
and some of the Triinbak Brahmans, the population was apparently 
well affected and no repressive measures were required. 

The first assemblage of Bhils was undc^r the leadership of 
one Bhdgoji Nitik. Tins chief who had formerly been an ofiicor in 
the Ahmednagar police was, in 1 855, convicted of rioting and of 
obstructing and threatening the police, and was sentenced to a term 
of imprisonment. On his release ho was required to find security 
for his good behaviour for a year. Shortly after tho yeuT was 
over, in consequence of tho order for a general disarming, 
Bhagojileft his village of Nandnr Shingote in Siunar. Being a man 
of influence he was soon joined by some fifty of his tribe, and took 
a position on a hill about a mile from his village, commanding 
the Poona-Ndsik road. A few days later (4th October 1857), 
Lieutenant J. W. Henry, Superintendent of Police, arrived at N^ndur 
Shingote and was joined by his assistant. Lieutenant, now Colonel, 
T. Thatcher, and Mr. A. L. Taylor inspecting postmaster. The 
police force under Lieutenant Henry consisted of thirty constables 
and twenty revenue messengers armed with swords. Lieutenant 
Henry told the m&mlatddrs of Sangamner and Sinnar to send for 
Bhdgoji and induce him to submit. Bhdgoji refused unless ho 
received two years^ back pay and unless some arrangement was 
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made for his maintenance. On receiving this message the police 
were ordered to advance against his position. The first shot 
killed a man immediately behind Lieutenant Henry. The officers 
dismounted^ but before they had advanced many yards, were met 
by a volley, and Lieutenant Henry fell wounded. He regained 
his feet, and pressing on received a mortal wound in the chest. 
The attack was continued under Lieutenant Thatcher and the Bhils 
retreated. 


This unfortunate engagement excited the whole Bhil population. 
A fresh gang of about 100 Bhils was raised by one Putharji Ndik in 
the Rdhuri sub-division of Ahmednagar, but it was soon after 
dispersed by Major, now Lieutenant-General, Montgomery, the new 
Superintendent of Police. On the 18th October an engagement took 
place in the hills of Samsherpur in Ahmednagar, between Bhdgoji^s 
men and a detachment of troops and police under Colonel Macan of 
the 26th Native Infantry, in which Lieutenant Graham who was on 
special police duty, and Mr. F. S. Chapman of the Civil Service 
who accompanied the force, were wounded. 

On the 20th January 1 858, near Mandv'^ar in Ndndgaon, Major 
Montgomery with a considerable force attacked a largo gathering 
of Bhils, Rohilds, and Arabs under an unknown loader. The enemy 
were strongly posted in a dense thicket, whence they shot down 
the advancing troops, and Major Montgomery fell badly wounded 
and his men were forced to retire with considerable loss. In the 
next charge Lieutenant Stuart fell mortally wounded. Lieutenant 
Thatcher then withdrew the troops. The loss on the British side 
was serious. Of ten killed and fifty wounded, one of the killed and 
three of the wounded were European officers. 

As the spread of disorder had become serious, Captain, now 
Colonel, Nuttall, who succeeded Lieutenant Graham, was ordered 
to raise a corps of Kolis, the hereditary rivals of the Bhils, who, in 
Mardtha times, had been among the foremost of the brave MAvalis 
or west Deccan soldiers. The corps was recruited chiefly in the 
hilly parts of Junnar in Poona, Akola in Ahmednagar, and 
NAsik. In December 1857, a hundred men armed with their 
own swords and muskets were fit for the field, and so useful 
did they prove that, in January and February 1858, a second 
levy of 110 was ordered, and, shortly after, the strength of the 
corps was increased to 600 men with a commandant and adjutant. 
In raising the corps Captain Nuttall dealt with the heads of the 
different clans, promising them rank and position in the corps 
corresponding to the number of recruits they might bring. Jdvji 
N£ik Bamla, the chief of the Bamla clan, was made the head of the 
corps, and a brother of the famous outlaw R^ghoji Bh&ngria and 
other leading men were chosen as officers. Drill masters were obtained 
from the Ahmedna^r police, and, in spite of the want of leisure, the 
Kolis mastered their drill with the ease of bom soldiers and proved 
skilful skirmishers among hills and in rough ground. Their arms 
were a li^ht fusil with bayonet, black leather accoutrements, dark 
green twisted turbans, dark green cloth tunics, dark blood-coloqred 
, ^ waistcloths worn to the knee, and sandals. They marched, without 
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tents or baggage. Each man carried his whole kit in a havresack 
and a light knapsack. They messed in groups and on the march 
divided the cooking vessels. They were great walkers, moving with 
the bright springy step of Highlanders, often marching thirty or 
forty miles in a day over the roughest ground, carrying their arms, 
ammunition, baggage, and food. Always sprightly, clean, and 
orderly, however long their day\s marcli, their first care on halting 
was to see that their muskets were clean and in good trim. Every 
time they met an enemy, though sometimes taken by surprise and 
sometimes fighting against lieavy odds, they showed the same 
dashing and persevering courage. 

On the 3rd of December, Captain Nuttall, with a force of 160 foot 
and fifty horse, ^ marched from Akola for Sulgaiia, where Bhils 
were said to be gfithcring and trying to induce the Sulgana chief to 
join them. Three days later (6tli December), on the way to Sulgana, 
news was brought that on the night before a party of Bhils and 
Thdkurs had attacked the Trimbak treasury, and that some of the 
men who had taken part in the rising, were in the hills round 
Trimbak. The hills woro searched, and among the men who wore 
made prisoners, a Thd^kur, named Pdndu, acknowledged his share in 
the outbreak and stated that ho and his people had risen under the 
advice of a Trimbak Brdhman whom, he said, he knew by sight and 
could point out. Another of the prisoners confirmed this story and 
promised to identify the Brdhraan. On reaching Trimbak, Captain 
Nuttall found Mr. Chapman, the civil officer in charge of tho district, 
with a detachment of the Poona Horse and some companies of the 
26th Regiment of Native Infantry. Mr. Chapman was aware 
that the rising and attack on Trimbak had been organised by 
Trimbak Brahmans. Tlie Brahmans of the place had been brought 
and ranged in rows in tho camp, but no one had come forward to 
identify the leading conspirators. Captain Nuttall, who had left his 
<^mp and prisoners at some distance, sent for P^ndu the Thdkur 
informant. He was told to examine the rows of Brahmans and find 
out whether the man who had advised his people to revolt was among 
them. Pandu walked down tho line, and stopping before a Brdhman 
whose face was muffled, asked that the cloth might bo taken away, 
, and on seeing bis face said that ho was one of the Brahmans who 
had persuaded the Thdkurs to attack Trimbak, Then tho other 
man who had confessed was called in and walking down the line 
picked out the same Brdhman. Next morning this Brahman was 
tried, found guilty, condemned to death, and hanged at Trimbak. 

On the evening of the 12th, news was brought that the people of 
the Point state had risen and that the village of Harsol had been 
plundered. Captain Nuttall at once set out, and on reaching Harsol 
(14th), found the village sacked, the Government records torn, the clerk 
amd accountant wounded, and the village moneylender murdered. 
Captain Nuttall remained at Harsol for a day or two and captured 
several rebels. Meanwhile the rebelshad passed over the hills to Point, 

* The details were * 11 sabres Poona Irregular Horse, 4 Mounted Police, SO Thdna 
Police, Md 110 Koli Corps. » ' ' , 
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and the police being unable to make head against them, they plundered 
the Point treasury of £300 (Rs. 3000) and withdrew to a hill on the 
Dharainpur frontier. Shortly after a detachment of thirty men of 
the 4th Rifles under Lieutenant Glasspool reached Peint from Din- 
dori and arrested some drunken stragglers* of the rebel force. On 
hearing this the rebels returned to Peint to rescue their comrades. 
As they were several thousand strong, tho small British force retired 
into tho walled Government office and were there besieged. On the 
second day, tho insurgent force was strengthened by the arrival from 
Sulgdna of Bhagoji Ndik and some sixty men, many of them armed 
with matchlocks. On tho next day news of tho critical position of 
the British force was brought to Captain Nut tall near Harsol by a 
loyal Mardtha landholder. Captain Niittall at once pushed on to 
Peint. He found the pass leading to the Point plateau strongly 
barricaded in four places. The barricades were not defended and 
were cleared without much difficulty, and a body of the enemy 
which held the crest of tho pass, on benng charged by the cavalry 
fled after firing a few shots. On reaching P(?iut, about five in 
the evening. Captain Nuttall found Lieutenant Glasspool and the 
thirty men of the Rifles safe, but with their ammunition nearly 
exhausted. For some days the rebels mustering from 1500 to 2000 
strong had been swarming round tlioir feebly fortilied shelter, and 
a fresh assault had been planned for that evening. Even after 
Captain Nuttall had established himself in Peint, the insurgents did 
not disperse but continued to hold a ridge of hills close to the town. 
Captain Nuttall, accordingly, moved out his troops, and after a sharp 
engagement routed them with tho loss of their leader, a Makrani 
named Faldi Khdn, and several prisoners. On the 19th, Captain 
Walker and Mr. Boswell of the Civil Service, with a detachment of 
tho 10th Regiment, arrived from Surat. Peint became quiet, and 
Bhagvantrdv or Bhauraja the head fomentor of the disturbance, a 
claimant of the Peint chiefship and a correspondent of Ndna S&heb’s, 
was hanged with about fifteen of his followers. 

Tho day after Captain Walker^ s arrival (20th December), with the 
addition of fifty of the Ahmadnagar police. Captain Nuttall marched 
southward, and, without halting, in the afternoon of the next day, at 
V'Asir Hira, came up with tho insurgents who mustered about 500^ 
men, and with fifteen of the Poona Horso, charged and routed them 
with the loss of thirteen killed and wounded and throe prisoners. In 
a hand-to-hand fight between Captain Nuttall and Mahipat N^ik, 
Bh&goji^s brother, tho latter was killed and Captain NuttalPs horse 
desperately wounded ; and in a second encounter another rebel fought 
to the last, wounding Captain NuttalPs second horse. 

In spite of this reverse the number of Bh4gojPs followers 
continued to increase. On the 19th of February 1858, large force 
of regular troops,^^ men of the Koli Corps, and Ahmadnagar police 
under Major Pottinger and Captain Nuttall, attacked and scattered 
Bhdgoji^s band in the bushland near KakanH or Peoka fort on the 


The detaile were: 21 Habres Poona Horae, 480 bayonets JColi Corps, and 80 
Ahmadnagar Koli Police. 
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borders of Yeola, Chalisgaon, and the Niz4m^s territory. The Bhils 
lost forty killed and five prisoners, and the British one private of 
the 4th Rifles killed and three wounded. But the rebels soon came 
together again, and throughout 1858 and the greater part of 1859, 
Captain Nuttall was engaged in hunting Bhdgoji. On the 4th of 
January 1859, Captain Nuttall received an express directing him to 
march with all speed to Ajanta, where, it was reported, two or threo 
thousand RohiMs had assembled. Captain Nuttall, with a force of 
460 foot and twenty-one horse, started for Ajanta, and in three days 
marched about 100 miles, the men carrying all their kit. In spite 
of this haste, before they reached Ajanta, the RohiUs had plundered 
the village and dispersed. 

In the following hot weather (April -May 1850), the Bhils under 
BhdgojiNaik and Ilarji Naik continued their plundering raids. On 
the 5th of July, after a forced march, Captain Nuttall came upon 
the Bhils near Ambhora Darn, eight miles south-east of Sniigamnor. 
The Bhils, who were led by Bhdgoji and Ilarji, took a strong posi- 
tion from' which they were driven by twentj’^-tivc men of the Koli 
Corps with a loss of ten killed, including Yashvant, Bhdgoji^s 
son, several wounded, and three prisoners, among them Harji 
Naik one of their leaders. In October 1859, parties of Bhils were 
reported to bo gathering in the Nizamis territory with the intention 
of joining Bhagoji. In the British districts also they were again 
becoming uneasy and excited. Under these circumstances, a 
detachment of Native Infantry was kept posted along the frontier 
which was constantly patrolled by strong parties of tho Poona 
Ifregiilar Horse. On the 26th of October, Bhagoji plundered tho village 
of Korhala in Kopargaon and carried off property worth about £1800 
(Rs. 18,000). Ho was hotly pursued by Captain Nuttall for nearly a 
fortnight along the rough Sahyddri country, down to the Konkan, and 
up again into Ahmadnagar, but by very rapid and secret marches 
always succeeded in baulking his pursuers. 

Meanwhile, Mr., now Sir Frank, Soutcr, who, since bis appoint- 
ment as Superiii ten dent of Police in July, had been pressing close 
on Bhdgoji^s heels, on the 1 1th of November, at the head of 159 foot 
and mounted police, reached the village of Mithsagar in Sinnar. 
Here the headman of the neighbouring village of Paiichala brought 
word that Bhagoji Ndik and his followers were resting in a river 
bed about five miles off. On reaching the place, Mr. Souter deter- 
mined to attack the position from tho north where tho banks were 
steep and the brushwood was thick, and to drive the Bhils into the 
open country to the south. He succeeded in bringing his men close 
to the enemy without being seen. As soon as the insurgents were 
in view, Mr. Souter charged with tho mounted police, giving orders 
to the rest of his force to attack at the double. The insurgents 
were taken by surprise and a few were cut down before they had 
time to light the fuses of their matchlocks. But they soon rallied, 
and, taking a position under a thick clump of bushes protected on 
one side by the river bank, kept up a heavy fire. An attempt to 
force their position failing, Mr. Souter picked out his best marks- 
ihen, approached the enemy in skirmishing order, and taking 
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adyantaffo of every bush and scrap of cover, in face of a deadly 
fire, gained command of their position. The Bhil losses were very 
heavy. When only fifteen remained alive, they inarched slowly 
along the river bed, still keeping up a heavy fire. Though repeatedly 
called to lay down their arms they refused, and dropped man by 
man. At last the few that remained were forced out of the river bed 
into the open and charged by the mounted police. They fought to 
the last with the most desperate courage. Of forty-nine men, forty- 
five including their leader Bbdgoji were killed and three severely 
wounded. During the action Mr. Souter^s horse fell pierced by two 
bullets, and four of the police were killed and sixteen wounded. 

The completeness of this success, which was so largely due to 
Mr. Sou ter ^s gallantry, energy, and judgment, brought the Bhil 
disturbances to a sudden end. TJio Nizam J3hila who were awaiting 
Bhagoji’a arrival dispersed, and, on the 20th, in fulling back from 
the British frontier, were, with the loss of forty killed, attacked 
and routed by a detachment of the Haidarabad Contingent under 
Lieutenant Pcdler. 

On the 12 th of November, a large party of Bhils under an influential 
chief a relative of Bhagoji’s, left Sonai in Nevasa to join Bhagoji. 
On hearing of his death they turned towards .Khandesh, and, as they 
had not committed any acts of crime, they were pardoned and allowed 
to return to their liomes.^ 

Though disturbances were at an end posts of regular troops 
were maintained till May 1800. When they were withdrawn, their 
places were taken by detachments of the Koli Corps. The Koli Corps 
continued to perform tliis outpost duty till March 1801, when they 
were disbanded, and all except a few who entered the police, returned 
to their former life of tillage and field labour. 

The wisdom of raising the corps had been proved. Instead 
of heading disturbances, as had often happened before and has 
happened since, the disciplined Kolis were a powerful element in 
repressing disorder. Under Captain Nuttall’s patient and kindly 
care, and by the example of his dashing bravery and untiring energy, 
they proved a most orderly, well disciplined, active, and courageous 
force. They showed themsolvcs superior to the Bhils in strength 
and spirit, and in their two and a half years of active service five 
times earned the special thanks of Government.^ • 

Since 1860 the district has enjoyed unbroken peace. 


* After Bhdgoji a death, Mhdrdia a relation of his and a member of his gang, who 
had been absent on the 11th November, raised some ten or twelve followers and 
committed many gang and highway robberies. At last he murdered a man who 
was in Mr. Souter’s employ as a spy, and cut to pieces his wife and child who 
tned to screen him. Soon after this MhArdia was caught and hanged with five of 
his gang. " 

o^asions were : Feint, 16th December 1857 ; Vdsir Hira, 22nd December 
1857 ; Tursia Dongar, 19^ February 1858; Aungar, 23rd July 1868 ; and Ambhora 
Dara, 5th July 1850. Of Captam Nuttairs services Mr. Bettington, tho Folice 
Commissioner, wrote in 1868, * He organised and disciplined a corps of one of the 
wildest and most unruly hill tribes, won their entire trust, gradually brought them 
mto ordw, check«l the. unrulv Bhils, and at Visir Hira. Tarsia, Annear, and 
Ambhora Dam, gave them moh chastisement se is not likely to befoigotfen in this 
orm the next generation,’ Police Report for 1858. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

LAND ADMINISTRATIONS 

SECTION L— ACQUISITION, CHANGES, AND STAFF. 

The lands of tlio district of Nilsik have been gained by cession, 
exchange, and lapse. Most of the country fell to the British on the 
overthrow of the Peshwa in 1818. In 1852, on the death of the last 
Raja Bahadur, the petty division of Nimbayat in Malegaon lapsed ; 
in 1805, eight villages, live in Chandor and three in Niphad, were 
exchanged by His Highness Holkar for land in the neighbourhood 
of Indor ; and in 1878, on the death of Her Highness the Begam, the 
Peint state became a sub-division of Nasik. 

In IS 18 when the British territories in the Deccan were placed 
under the control of a Oonnnissioncx* and divided into the four 
colloctorates of Khaiidcsh, Ahmadnagar, Poona, and Dharwdr, the 
lands now included in Nasik belonged partly to Khandesh and 
partly to Ahmadnagar. In 1837-38 the Ahmadnagar sub-divisions 


1 In addition to tlic following Survey Reports, materials for tho Administrative 
History of NAsik include elaborate survey tables drawn up in 1879-80 by Captain 
W, C. Black of the Revenue Survey ; Nilsik Collector’s File 1()3, Revenue Manage- 
ment, 1819-1839; and Annual Jamdbandi Administration and Season Reports for the 
Ahmadnagar and Ndsik districts : 


Ndnik Surven Peports, IS/fO- tSSf, 


I. OaUlINAIi Sl RVKY. 

(a) . — Ahmadnagar Dexh, 

Mr. Goldsmid's 135, 1st November 1840, Niphad 
and Vozar. 

Lieut,, afterwards Captain, Davidson’s, 21st 
October 1841, Ch&ndor ; 23, 14th October 
1842, Dindori; 27, 2rid November 184.1, 31, 
17th October 1844, and 35, 23id November 
1814, Sinnar ; 0, IGth April 1845, N&aik ; 02, 
14th September 1840, F4Loda. 

(b) .~-Ahmadnagar Ddnga. 

Mr. Tyiler’s, 10th April 1841, 2Sth July 1842, 
and 9th August 1813, K&vnai ; 5th February 
1844, Ddng Xdli land ; 25th September 
1844, Trimbak ; 77. 1 3tli October 1845, Dindori; 
624, 12th October 1810, N&sik ; 588, 18th April 
1860, J>d7ig Mdl land ; Major Wuddingtoii’a 
420, Ist September 1805, Peint. 

{c).—Khdmle8h. 

Mr. Pedder*s 118, 20th April 1867, and 371, 13th 
December 1867, M&legnon; 4, 5i.h January 
1669, Bfigldn ; 802, 7tli December 1869, 
JAykheda and Abhoiia. 


Tl. Revision Survey. 

{fi), - Ahmadnagar Desk. 

Lieut. Colonel Warldington’s 850, iSlth Decem- 
ber 1871, ChAndor nnd NiphAd; 131, 16th 
February 1874, Cha.ndor, NipbAd, Dindori, 
and NAsik. 

Lieut. Colonel Taverner’s 843, 5th October 

1874, Sinnar, Niphad, Kopargaon, and 
Sangamiicr ; 910, lOtli October 1874, N&sik, 
Nipb&d, and Sinnar ; 752, 9th September 

1875, Niisik; 733, 17tli October 1876, tho 
former P&toda or tho present Yoola, N4nd- 
gnon, Ch.^iiidor, Niph.^!, nnd Kopargaon ; 
741, 18th Octoljrr 1876, ChUndor. 

Colonel Laughton’s ICO, 12tli February 1881, 
Sinnar. 

(p),— Ahmadnagar Ddnga. 

Lieut. Colonel Taverner’s 840, 30th September 
1875, Abhona ; 893, 15th October 1870, 
Dindori ; 884, 4th Dccomber 1876, NAsik. 
Colonel Laughton’s 91, 28t.h January 1878, 
Ndsik (Trimbak) ; 1231, 24th Dec(‘mber 1878, 
Nfisik ; 83, 28th January 1880, Dindori ; 266, 
11th March 1881, Dindori. 


These Survey Reports will be found in Bom. Gov. Sel. VL, GXXX., and 
GXLV. and in Bom. Gov. Rev. Reo. 1351 of 1842, 1626 of 1843, 1668 of 1844, 163 of 
1845, 171 of 1845, 168 of 1846, 163 of 1847, 171 of 1847, 117 of 1860, 240 of 1862-64. 
62 of 1868, 63 of 1868, 74 of 1870, 75 of 1870, and 87 of 1872. 
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of Sinuar^ Chandor, Dindori, Ndsik including Igatpuri, and the Point 
state were placed under a sub-collector subordinate to Ahmadnagar.' 
In July 1856 the sub-collectorate was abolished and the district 
incorporated in Ahinadnagar. In 1861 the petty divisions of Nimun 
under Sinnar, Chandor under Chandor, Vani under Dindori, and 
Trimbak under Kavnai (Igatpuri) were abolished, and a new sub- 
division styled Niphdd was formed. In the general revision of 1869, 
eight Ahmadnagar sub-divisions, Nasik, Sinnar, Igatpuri, Chd.ndor, 
Dindori, Nipluid, Ycola, and Akola, and three Khandesh sub-divisions 
Ndndgaon, Malegaon, and Bilglan together witli the Peint state were 
formed into the district of Nilsik and placed under tho charge of a 
Collector. Shortly after Akola was returned to Ahmadnagar. In 
August 1875 the Haghin sub-division, with its two potty divisions 
Jdykheda and Abhona, was divided into two sub-divisions, Bdgldn 
or Satflna, and Kalvan, each of which was placed under amilmlatdar. 
On the death of the Begam in January 1(S78, the Pcjint state lapsed 
and became tho Peint sub-division of Nasik. Tho present (1882) 
sub-divisions are Malegaon, Nandgaon, Yeola, Niplnld, Sinnar, 
Igatpuri, Nasik, Peint, Dindori, Kalvan, Baglan, and Chandor. 

The revenue administration of the district is entrusted to an 
oflScer, styled Collector, on a yearly pay of £2700 (Bs. 27,900), 
This officer, who is also chief magistrate and executive he^ad of 
the district, is helped in his work of general supervision by a staff 
of five assistants, of whom four are covenanted and one is an 
uncovenantod servant of Government. Tho sanctioned yearly 
salaries of the covenanted assistants range from £600 to £960 
(Rs. 6000 -Rs. 9600) ; tho salary of the uncovenantod assistant is 
£840 (Rs. 8400) a year. 

Of tho twelve sub-divisions eleven are generally entnisted to the 
covenanted assistant collectors, and the twelfth, the lapsed state 
of Peint, is kept by the Collector under his own supervision. The 
uncovenanted assistant, styled the head-quarter or liimir deputy 
collector, is entrusted with tho charge of the treasury. These 
officers are also magistrates, and those who hold revenue charges 
have, under the presidency of the Collector, the chief management 
of the different administrative bodies, local fund and municipal 
committees, within tho limits of their revenue charges. 

Under the supervision of the Collector and his assistants the 
revenue charge of each fiscal division is placed in the hands of an 
officer styled Tnamlcitddr . These functionaries, who are also entrusted 
with magisterial powers, have yearly salaries varying from £180 to 
£300 (Rs. 1800.RS. 3000). ^ ^ 

^ In revenue and police matters, the charge of the Government villages 
is entrusted to 1768 headmen, or pdlils, most of whom are Kunbis. 
Of the whole number five are stipendiary and 1763 are hereditary* 
One of the stipendiary and 284 of the hereditary headmen perform 


L appears to have been a sub-collectorate subordinate 

Bo®- Gov, Rev. Rec. 47 of 1822, 

^1. 
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revenue duties only ; 225 hereditary headmen attend to matters of 
police only ; while four stipendiary and 1254 hereditary headmen 
are entrusted with both revenue and police charges. The headman’s 
yearly endowments depend on the village revenue. They vary from 
68. to £15 145. (Es. 3-Rs. 157) and average about £2 12s. 7d. 
(Rs. 26-4-8). In many villages, besides the headman, members of 
his family are in receipt of state land -grants representing a yearly 
sum of £400 (Bs. 4000). Of £4648 (Rs. 46,480), the total yearly 
charge on account of the headmen of villages and their families, 
£3166 (Rs. 31,660) are paid in cash and £1482 (Rs. 14,820) by 
grants of land. 

To keep the village accounts, prepare statistics, and help the 
village headmen, there is a body of 672 hereditary and sixteen 
stipendiary village accountants, or kidkarnis, most of whom are 
Brahmans. Every village accountant has an average charge of two 
villages, containing about 1067 inhabitants and yielding an average 
yearly revenue of £202 (Rs. 2020). Tlicir yearly receipts amount 
to £5177 (Rs. 51,770), of which £171 (Rs. 1710) are paid in land and 
£5006 (Rs. 50,060) in cash. The hidkarnVn yearly pay averages 
about £7 IO 5 . 6d. (Rs. 75 j). 

Under the headmen and accountants are 5142 village servants. 
Those men who are locally styled watchmen, or jdgJycts, are liable 
both for revenue and police duties. Except a few Mu salmons they 
are Bhils or Kolis. The yearly cost of this establishment amounts 
to £3774 (Rs. 37,740), being 145. 8d. (Rs. 7-5-4) to each man, and 
to each village varying from I65. to £37 85. (Es. 8-Rs. 374) and 
averaging £2 IO 5 . (Rs.25). Of the whole amount £2775 (Rs. 27,750) 
are met by grants of land and £999 (Rs. 9990) are paid in cash. 

The average yearly cost of village establishments may be thus 
summarised : 

Ndsik Village EAtahlishmeMSf 1882. 



£ 

Rs. 

noadmcn 

4048 

46,480 

Accountants 

B177 

61,770 

Servants 

3774 

37,740 

Total ... 

13,699 

1,35,990 


This is equal to a charge of £9 (Rs. 90) a village or about ten per 
cent of the district land revenue. 

SECTION II.— HISTORY. 

In modem times the revenue of the district belonged to the 
Musalm&ns, till about 1720 they were forced to acknowledge the 
Mardtlub claim to a one-fourth or chauth, and a one-tenth or 
sardeshmuhhL This division of revenue lasted till between 1760 
and 1760, when the Moghals were ousted by the Mar4th4s. Under 
the Mar&th&s one-^quarter of the chauth was paid to the head of the 
Mardtha state. Of the rest, which was termed mokdaa, six per cent 
or edhotm were granted to the Pant Sachiv, and the remainder, or 
(dn mokdsa, was given to different nobles. The shared which had 
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been originally alloUed to nobles were in some cases attached by the 
Peshwa. In other cases a part or the whole of the Peshwa^s share 
was granted to some local leader.^ 

At the beginning of British rule, except some mountain wastes 
and disputed or doubtful patches, the whole area of Nasik was 
parcelled into villages. This division into villages dates from very 
early times. The names of the villages mentioned in tho land 
grants of tho ninth century show that, even in outlying parts, the 
distribution of the land has changed little during tho last thousand 
years. Tho villages survived the wars and famines, which more than 
once unpeopled the district, because tho rights and privileges of the 
village landholders, craftsmen, and servants did not cease, and 
could be enforced as soon as any part of tho village was again 
brought under tillage.- In very early times the lands of each 
village were divided into large unmeasured plots or estates, perhaps 
one plot for each of the original settlors.^ In later times, perhaps 
by the gradual increase of the original families, the big plots were 
divided into shares, or hifjhds. Those shares seem at first to have 
been unmeasured parts of the main block, the size of the share 
varying according to its soil. Afterwards, under the Moghals, the 
smaller plots were measured and the hifj/ia became an uniform area 
of 3119*7 square yards.'* These moasuroments \vere made partly 
by Malik Ambar, the Ahmadnagar minister, at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century (1600-1020), and partly by Shah Jahan about 
forty years later. Under tho Maratlias much of the land was 
measured. Most of the measurements were with tho view of fixing 
the area tilled and the rental due for a particular year, and of this no 
record was kept. But at the beginning of British rule one small group 
of fourteen villages in Sinnar was found very accurately measured 
and carefully assessed.® Tho burning of the Klsik revenue records 
in Ankai fort in 1818 (?) makes it difficult to say how far tho work 
of measuring was actually carried.® In many parts of the district, if 
the land was ever measured, the memory of tho measurements was 
lost in tho troubles at tho end of tho eighteenth century.- At the 
beginning of British rule the land revenue was levied in the western 
districts by a plough cess, and, in most other parts, from the lar^e 
unmeasured plots noticed above as mnnds, hds^ and tikds or thikaa. 


1 See Mr. Goldamid’s Memoir on Khoregaon in Igatpuri, 26th March 1841, Bom. 
Gov. Sel. VI. 48-49. 

2 Mr. Goldsmid, Survey Supt, to the Hev, Com. 1.35, 1st November 1S40, para. 7. 

8 Mr. Goldsmid, 135 of 1840, para. 11. The Dra vidian or at least iin-Sanskrit names 
of these plots, munda, tiJeda, and kda^ all of which mean lump or plot, seem to carry 
this division of lands back to pre- Aryan times. But they may have been introduced 
1w the Sh^takamis (n.c. 100 - a.d. 400) or other Tclugu speakers within historic times. 
Mund seems to have been a larger division than iika. 

4 Jervis’ Konkan, 69. Compare the English acre which, before its area was fixed, 
meant field, as God’s Acre, the Church-yard. 

8 These Sinnar villages were measured by Aba Hasabnis in 1771, and assessed by 
Dhondo Mahddev in 1783. Mr. Boyd, 28th November 1826, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 166 
of 1827,74-76; 

8 Mr. Crawford, 2lBt April 1821, Bom. Gov. Rev. Bee. 47 of 1822, 272.. According 
to Mr. Goldsmid, 185, 1st Novembw 1840, para. 17, the records tl^t remained gave no 
useful information. 
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Both the plough and the big unmeasured plots were supposed to W® 

r&present a certain number of the smaller shares or bighds. Bat in JjBOd 
most cases these smaller shares had either never been measured^ or, AdminMnU^JI^ 
if they had been measured, their measurements had been forgotten. History. 

In practice the bigha represented a share of tho rental which the 
big unmeasured plot had to pay, and, like the big plot, it varied in 
area with the nature of tho soil.^ 

As has been already noticed, much of tho land had been granted to 
chiefs and others cither rent-free or subject to a quit-rent.^ Except . 
some disputed plots and sites called s/irrij which were entirely the 
property of the state and were entered as beyond the village 
boundaries,^ the state lands were either mird/t held by hereditary 
tenants or gfithul held by some one in the absence of the hereditary 
holder. The mlrds holder could not bo ousted so long as hepaidhia 
share of the village rent. Even if he failed to pay and threw up hia 
land, ho might, on meeting tho outstandings, take it from the 
temporary holder. In spite of this rule, continued possession of 
ownerless, or gatkid, land raised the tenant, or upri, almost to tho 
position of an hereditary holder, and, occasionally, ownerless land 
was formally handed to the tenant as his hereditary property.^ 

The village staff was fairly complete, including the headman or 
pdtil, the accountant or hnlkanU, the messenger or mhdry the 
carpenter, and the priest.^ Over groups of villages were the 
hereditary divisional oflicers, the revenue superintendent or dcshmuhhy 
and tho divisional accountant or doshpdndv,^ Under the original 
Mardtha land -revenue system each of tho rough sub-divisions among 
which tho villages were distributed, had a paid manager or 
Jcamdvisddr, who, through tho hereditarv Riiperintendont and 
accountant, fixed the yearly rental of each^ . ^ 
a village was generally made respo 1 : ' '. f * * , . ^ t . 
the villagers distributed the amour.-: ‘ ^ 


1 The rate levied on the land is> adapted to the different qualities of soil, by assigning 
to the ^ha a lai^er or a smaller area in proportion to the poorness or the richness ot 
the soil. Bom. Gov. Kcv. Letter, 5th November 1823, in East Lidia Papers, 111. 
805. 

9 The grant or indm lands were, if held free of rent, called aji, and if subject to a 
quit-rent, apum mdfi jamin. Mr.Goldsmid, 135 of 1840, para. 9. 

8 f^heri lands were generally lands formed by the change of a river’s course, plateaus 
below the scarps of hill forts, state gardens and pleasure grounds, and sometimes 
narrow slips of arable land between two village boundaries. Mr. Goldsmid, 135, Ist 
November' 1840, para 10. lands paid no dues to hereditary officers. 

4 Mr. Goldsmid, 135, 1st November 1840, para 8, Both the words gaihvl and 
mirds seem to be Dravidian. Kal seems to bo the Dravidian cultivator and not the 
^nskrit family, and the examples given in Wilson’s Glossary seem to show that mirds 
is found only in Southern India. ^ 

* Mr. Goldsmid, 26th March 1841, Bom. Gov. Sol, VI. 47-48, gives the following 
details of the pay and the rights of the officers of the village of Khoregaon in 
Igatpuri. The headman had, as pdaodi, 60 highds of late-crop land and 2 ahera from 
each bigha of dry-orop land tilled by non-hereditary holders or upris. The acoountant 
had Rs. 25 a year in cash, a certain quantity of grain from each landholder, and a 
present, of butter from the whole village. 

^ The daakmukh had a claim of 51 per cent on the land revenue and of Re. 1 as a 
present, hh^t out- of the sum set apart for village expenses. He had also a money 
allowahoe of Rs. 4 for butter, and Ks. 3 as rdbta from the Mh4r in lieu of service. 
The deah^pd^ had the same claims, Ek>in. Gov, Sel. VI. 47. 

B 23—27 ' 
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village lands. If the villagers refused to agree to the rent proposed 
by the manager^ the question stood over till harvest when the 
sheaves were piled in each field and the outturn calculated.^ In 
the time of trouble at the close of the eighteenth century (1799-1802) 
when the district was laid waste by Holkar and the Fendhdr^j 
and then impoverished and emptied by famine, the system of paid 
managers broke down. Instead of receiving a salary and acting as. 
a check on the local hereditary officers and on the village headmeoi, 
and other revenue farmers, the manager became the farmer of the ^ 
revenue of his sub-division. The posts of divisional farmers were from" 
year to year put to auction among the Peshwa^s attendants. The 
office was eitlier given to some dependant or relet to some third 
party, and, as the farmer^s term lasted for only a year, there was no 
motive for kindliness, nor any chance of learning wdiat the sub- 
division could pay without injury. In most cases the head farmer 
sublet groups of villages often to the hereditary district officers, and 
the sub-farmer relet his group village by village. The village 
farmer was generally the village headman. If the headman farmed 
the village, ho became the absolute master of every one in it. If he 
refused to farm it, the caso was perhaps worse, as the farmer's 
underlings levied what they could without knowledge and without 
pity. In eitlier caso tho actual state of cultivation was little 
regarded. A man's rout was fixed by his power to pay, not by the 
size or the character of his holding. No moderation was shown in 
levying tho rent. Every pretext for fine and forfeiture, every 
moans of rigour and confiscation were employed to squeeze the 
people to the utmost, before tho farmer's lease of power came to an 
end.^ 

Nasik seems to have suffered less from these exactions than parts 
of the Deccan more completely under tho Peshwa's control. Tho 
wild districts to the north and west were too thinly peopled and too 
apt to rise in revolt to be hard pressed, and were left in great measure 
to the management of local chiefs. And in the more settled and 
central parts, several estates wore granted to the commandants of 
forts and other large landowners, who were able to guard their 
people from irregular exactions.® From 1803, when, under the 
treaty of Bassein, the British undertook to protect tho Peshwa, Nfisik 
was free from hostile armies and its people were enriched by the 
high prices of grain that ruled in tho Deccan. In 1818, when the 
British passed from Chandor to Trimbak, bringing the hill forts to 
subjection, they found the country equal in beauty and richness to 
any like space in India, a well-watered plain broken by gently 
rising grounds, populous villages, and large mango groves. N&sik 


1 Mr. Ooldsmid, 135, let November 1840, paras 19-21. 

3 The Hon. M. Elphinstone, 25th October ]819, Ed. 1872, 27*28. 

3 In 1826 about half of the Dindori villaffes were attached to the hill forts of 
Mulher, Dhodap, Btoisej, and Trimbak. Mr. Boyd, 28th November 1826, in Bom. 
€^v. Rev. Reo. 156 of 1827, 72. Of the 242 villageB in the NAeik sub-diviaion, all Imt 
l^ety-eight were held landlorda or were attamied to forta. IRie rents wero fixed 
by a not by aaj^ent, Mr. Boyd, 28th Kovember im, itt Botti. Gov, 
Bev. Reo. 156 of 1827, 65*66. 
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was a pleasing spot^ a considerable town with two palaces and some 
handsome buildings^ and rich gardens and vineyards^ Still the 
appearance of rich crops and orchards concealed much debt and 
mismanagement. In 1821, Mr. Crawford wrote, Chdndor suffered 
greatly under the late government. There was seldom any regular 
settlement. Large sums were exacted not only by Pendhiiris and 
other robber bands, but by the government itself, and to meet these 
demands the heads of the villages were forced to borrow from 
moneylenders.^ 


SECTION III.— THE BRITISH. 

The sixty-four years of British management may bo divided into 
three periods : twenty years from 1818 to 1888, when, except that 
revenue “farming was done away, the old system was as far as 
possible continued; thirty years (1838-18(58), when the revenue 
survey was introduced in the south and west ; and fourteen years 
(1868-1882), during which the revenue survey has been introduced 
in the north, and revised settlements in the Niphad, Cheindor, 
Dindori, »Sinnar, Nasik, Ycola, and Nandgaon sub-divisions of the 
south and west. 

Partly from the fall in produce prices, partly from the want of 
supervision, the first twenty ycjars was a time of littlo advance and 
of much distress. The reduction of the Government demand in the 
first survey settlements (1840-1847) proved a groat relief, and after 
1844 a rise in produce prices caused a rapid spread of tillage and 
growth of wealth, which reached its highest during the American 
war (1863-1865), Since 1809 several years of cheap produce, 
more than one season of short rainfall, and the plague of locusts 
in 1882 have tried the district. In spite c / ‘ i; . ilte ,of 

communications and the great permanent rls> ij pr .ai.rf, 
have enabled the district to pay without. ou'i^N'.U/ .J>e V.geiy 
increased rates of the revised settlements. 

At the beginning of British rule the system of farming the 
revenue ceased. The Dindori hereditary officers wore called into 
Dhulia and ordered to prepare a statement, showing for each village 
the area of arable land and the rates that should be fixed to secure 
a revenue equal to the rental of former years. Complete statements 
Vere made up and bujha rates were introduced. But, as was to be 
expected in returns prepared without local inquiry and with no test 
or supervision, they were extremely incorrect.^ In the .hill villages 
of N^k and Igatpuri, the Collector ordered the mdmlatddrs and 
writers to measure the lands of each holder and charge them a 
rate varying according to the crop. Returns were prepared as 
required and the settlement was completed. But the establishment 
was new and the men were untrustworthy and untrained, and there 


^2lBt A^l 1821, Bom. Oov. Rev Reo. 47 bl 1822, 272. 

*Mr. .12, 3lBt May 1888, para. 6, calls the^ returns 'egregiouely false 

in eveiy respect.’ He nbticito many 6asea In which a comparison with the stitb of the 
vulogos in showed the returns to be most inaccurate. 
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was no provision for supervising or for testing their work. The result 
was that for a year or two the returns were a dead letter, and the 
people distributed the village rental over the old plots and estates.^ 
In addition to the land rent, thoro was a variable tax called the 
grass cess, gavat shirasta, but taken in cash. It was very uneven, 
perhaps a remnant of a former practice of specially assessing grass- 
yielding villages for the support of cavalry There were also several 
non-agricultural levies, of which the chief was tlie shopkeeper^s tax, 
or mohtarfa. This included a house tax, a shop tax, a loom tax, and 
a tax on trade and crafts. These taxes, though light in villages, were 
heavy in cities and country towns. In the leading craft centres 
the different traders and workers were arranged in sets, or tdefds, 
Each sot had its headman, chaudhrlj who agreed that his set should 
contribute a lump ‘sum. This they distributed among themselves, tho 
individual payments varying from half a rupee to cloven rupees a year.^ 
In 1820-21 TVfr. Crawford, the assistant collector, put a stop to the 
system of crop assessment, and, with tho iKjlp of two secretaries or 
daftarddrsy measured tho land and introduced bigha rates. Even this 
measurement from the want of a trustworthy staJT was incomplete 
and inaccurate.^ In Pdtoda Mr. Crawford raised tho garden higha^Tnio 
from lls. IJ to Ils. 2, and added a lifctlo to the dry-crop higha-reites 
wliich varied from a/?. 4 to Its. 1 J. 'J'he largo plot,' or maud, villages 
proved on measurement to have from lialf a.s much again to twice 
the recorded area, and the full bigha rate would have represented a 
crushing increase in rental. Mr. Crawford accordingly arranged 
that one-third of the increased demand should bo taken in 1821, 
a fresh third in 1822, and the full amount in 1823.‘'‘' In 1823-24 
Mr. Kcid, the assistant collector, by introducing the Peshwa^s silk 
yard, or reshini gaz, as the unit of measurement, increased the 


1 Mr. OoMsmkl, 2Gtli Marcli ami IHh October 1841, Bom. Gov. Sel. VI. 11 51. 
Few details of these original hitjha rates have been obtaiiuMl. Tho rates' in’ the 



Of the rates in the N,1sik sub-division Mr. Crawford wrote (21st April 1821 Rev* 
Rec. 47 of 1822, 2fi:i) ; ‘Though in some villages intolerable, the rate is in general 
.^pretty well proportioned.’ In NAsik and JalAlpur the garden hhjha rate Was Rs. 8 • 
it varied in other places from Rs. 6^ to Us. 3. Dry-cro]) land varied from aa. 8 



Rb. 6i, and Vadgaon Jls. 8^. In OhAndor the dry-crop rate was fixed by Caplin 
Briggs at Rs. 1 J, and was reduced by Mr. Crawford to Re. 1 in 1821. Mr. Cra^ord 
21st April 1821, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 47 of 1822, 271. * 

a Mr. Boyd, 15th July 1827, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 207 of 1828, 412-413. Mr. Boyd 
changed this tax into a charge of per cent on all village revenues. ' ^ 

a Bom. Gov. Rev. Letter, 5th November 1823; East India Papers, III. 810-81h 
In Yeola there were four sets, GujarAtis, MArwAris, grocers, and weavers. 

a Bom. Gov. Sel« VI. 51-52. In 1821 Mr. Crawford complained that in the 
districts of PAtoda, OhAndor, Sinnar, Daipar, Dindori, and NAsik, only 24,284 highds 
had been brought to account. In his opinion, had the officers been ssealous, the 
measurements would have been five times as large« 21st 4pril 1821, Bom. Gov, Rev. 
Rec. 47 of 1822, 2S2. 

a Mr. Crawford, 21st April 1821, Bom< Gov. Rev. Rec. 47 of 1822, 274*275. 
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number of lighds by about twenty-two per cent.^ In the same 
year he ordered that all the big plots in a village should be recorded 
in the books^ and the ai'ea of each plot entered in highds. These 
returns were still very rough, in many places little more than 
estimates. Two years later (1825-26) Mr. Dunlop did much to 
improve the system, by ordering that in every village two forma 
should be filled in, showing the number and names of its plots, or 
tikds, their area in highds, how much was tilled and how much 
waste, the higha rate, the total assessment, and the position of tho 
husbandmen whether hereditary or yearly holders. At the same time 
a bound day-book and ledger were introduced, instead of tho loose 
bits of paper on which the accounts were formerly kept.^ 

During tho first three years of British management (1818-1821) 
high produce prices prevailed, and the country made a rapid advance. 
During the next six years (1821-1827), in spite of the scarcity of 
1824-25, security of life and property and the rapid spread of tillage, 
caused millet to fall from forty-nine to seventy-nine pounds tho 
rupee. This was followed by six years (1827-1833) of still cheaper 
grain, millet rupee prices ranging from ninety-four pounds in 1827 
to 144 in 1832. In 1832 tho latter rains failed so completely that very 
little of the late-crop land was sown and many of tho garden crops 
suffered from want of water. In November 1832 Mr. Andrews, the 
assistant collector, described tho state of the people of Ch^ndor as 
most wretched. There was no hope of a crop, and the moneylenders 
were dragging their debtors into court to realise w^hat they could 
before the whole of the debtor’s storo was spent. When 
Mr. Andrews visited the village of Kanlad, every landholder was 
at tho Chdndor civil court answering complaints brought by his 
creditors. In other villages most of the people had left their homes 
in search of work. Tho few that romained were so wretched that 
Mr. Andrews issued an order removing the duns or mohsals, which 
had been set over thorn to enforce the payment of Government dues. 
This was a great relief to tho people, and would cost trovernment 
little, as even though tho duns had been kept almost nothing would 
have been collected. In villages which had a supply of water the 
distress was less, and tho zeal of the people in growing garden crops 
was striking.® Of £41,218 (Rs. 4,12,180) tho revenue for collection, 
£23,699 (Rs. 2,30,990) were collected, £16,363 (Rs. 1,63,630) were 
remitted, and £1156 (Rs. 11,560) were loft outstanding.^ 

^ In the next four years (1833-1837) the Government demand was 
lightened by the abolition of a special water rato in 1835 and of 
sundry small cesses in 1837, and by a reduction in garden and 
dry-crop rates.® To lessen the opportunities of exactions tho village 
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^ The Peshwa’s silk yard or gaz was 18 inches or tastuf in garden and 19 inches or 
tosiisin dry-crop land. Bom. Gov. Sel. VI. 52. 

*Bom.Gov.Sel. VI. 62. Mr. Goldsmid, 135, 1st November 1840, paras 22, 28. In 
1824-25 Mr, Boyd proposed that in every holding one-fourth of the recorded highda 
should be entered as fallow or surplus, ultiui. Of the rest one-third should be assessed 
at a Hghok rate of Re. 1, another third at 8 os., and the rest at 4 as. But as thhi 
system was complicated and left openings for fraud, it does not seem to have been 
carried ont* ' ^Mr. w. 0. Andrews, 24th November 1832. 

*Bom< Gov. Rev. Rec. 548 of 1834, 75-79. These ^res are for Ntoik, Binnar, 
Chandor, and Dindori, for 1882-33. They do not include village expenses, Rs. 59,290. 

* Bom. Gov. Ksv. Reo. 692 of 18^, 25 ; Bom. Gov. Bel. VI. 54. 
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accountants were made to hold office for three years.^ A more 
complete village statement of areas and assessments was 
prepared, and landholders^ receipt books with numbered and stamped 
pages and a detailed record of tho state of their payments were 
introduced. The pages of tho village day-book were also numbered 
and stamped, and tho use of a paged and stamped receipt-book was 
introduced to show what payments had been made by the village 
officers to the sub-divisibnal treasury.^ In tho western villages the 
watchman of the grain-yard was paid by Government instead of by 
the village, and the order was withdrawn that no grain was to be 
removed till security Was given for the paymtmt of the Government 
revenue. 

For several years tho district officers had been complaining that 
tho assessment rates were too high, tliat there was no security 
that they corresponded with the capabilities of tho land, and that 
it was time that the labour, annoyance, and expense of yearly 
measurements should cease. Mr. Goldsinid proposed that in rice 
lands, where tho boundaries of fields were well marked, tho 
fields should bo measured and ma])pcd, the quality of the soil and 
its advantages of position should bo appraised, and a rate fixed 
to include all extra cesses and remain unchanged for tliirty years. 
Dry-crop lands in the plains should be dividetl into numbers, 
their crop-bearing powers and advantages appraised, and a rate fixed 
to include all cesses and remain imclianged for thirty years. In 
the poor western uplands, which after two or three yoars^ cropping 
had to lie fallow, it would in his opinion bo a waste of labour and 
money to divide the lands into small numbers and mark off thoir 
boundaries. Instead of attempting this ho suggested that they 
should be parcelled into large plots marked with natural boundaries 
and charged at a lump rental ornfc/i, leavingthe villagers to arrange 
among themselves what share each should contributo to the lump 
sum. The lump rental was to bo subject to i-cvisioii at the end of fivo 
years These suggestions were approved and the survey was begun 
under Mr. Goldsrnid and Lieutenant Davidson in 1838. Bad as 
tho state of the district was in 1830, tho people Tvero still further 
reduced by the failure of rain in 1838. In one important respect 
the pressure of this failure of crops was less severe than in tho 1832 
scarcity. It was followed by a considerable rise in grain prices. 
But as a rule tho husbandmen had no store of grain. They were 
extremely poor, living from hand to mouth. In tho majority of 
cases the profits wont to the grain-dealers.^ 

The following statement, which doos not include Mdlegaon Peint 
, or the western hill villages, shows that during the first twenty-two 
years of British rule (1818-1840) the land revenue collections varied 
from £22,000 (Rs. 2,20,000) in 1824-25 to £64,900 (Rs. 6,49,000) 
in 1837-38, and averaged £53,100 (Rs. 5,31,000) j and remissions 
varied from £200 (Rs. 2000) in 1818-19 to £38,000 (Rs. 3,80,000) 
in 1824-25 and averaged £10,279 (Rs. 1,02,790). Dxclading four 
years of famine or grievous scarcity, 1824, 1829, 1882, and 18o8, the 


* Bom. Gov. Sel. VI. 58. • Bom. Gov. Sel. VI, 53. ’ • Bom. Gov. 6el. VI, 25. 

* Mr. Vibart, 9th November 1839, in Bom, Gov, Rev, Rec. lO^ of 1840, 3-4; 
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clianiroa la revenae show that the collections rose from £57,300 
(Rs. 6,73,000) in 1818-19 to £63,350 (Rs. 6,33,500) in 1825-26, 
and feU in the next five years to £44,250 (Rs. 4,42,500) in 1831-32, 
They then rose to £61,150 (Rs. 6,11,500) in 1833-34 and again fell 
to £51,000 (Rs, 5,10,000) in 1836-37. In 1837-38 and 1839-40 they 
amounted to about £64,900 (Rs. 6,49,000) which was the highest 
sum collected during those twenty-two years : 

NoDik Land Revenue, 1818 - 18 J/ 0 . 




Total 

1818-19. 

1819-20. 

1820-21. 

1821-22. 

Sub-Divisions. 

Villages. 

rental 

or 

Collcc- 

Re- 

Collec- 

Rc- 

Collec- 

Reniis- 

Collec- 

Remis- 



kanuil. 

tiuns. 

iniB- 

sions. 

lions. 

mis- 

sions. 

tions. 

sions. 

tious. 

sions. 

I.—AhMadtiai/ar. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

Niphdd ... ) 

Vo£ar ... } 

1 120 

( 46,000 

18,000 


20,500 


22,000 

1500 

24,500 

1000 

Chilndor 

j 

' 1,70,000 

70.000 


82,000 


■ 87,000 

5000 

88,000 

12,000 

Dinduri 

(i.'J 

1,08,000 

02, (XM) 


57,0«JO 


02,000 


04,000 


Sintitir 

111 

2, HO, 000 

95,000 

2 (ioo 

l,or). 0 (M» 

2000 

1,14,000 

75,000 

11,000 

1,20,000 
77, .100 

15,000 

Nfioik 

09 

1,40,000 

70,i)00 


70,01K> 



Piitoda 

189 

3,70,000 

1,40,000 


1,40,000 


1,41,000 

20,000 

1,26,000 

54,000 

JI.-Khdndesh. 



8.1 


02, .100 


63,000 

1.100 

61..100 

1600 

07,600 

2500 

.THykheda 

.'ll 


30, .100 


29,500' 

2500 

30,.100 

... 

31,600 

1000 

Abhona 

108 


19,000 


19,000 


17,000 

600 

18,500 

500 

Total ... 

805 

... 

G, i 3,000 

2000 

5,80,000 

0000 

0,10,000 

39.5()0 

0,17,501] 

86,000 




Total 

1822-23. 

1823-24. 

1821-25. 

1825-26. 

Sub-Divisions. 

Villages. 

rental 

or 

kamdl. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Re- 

mis- 

siuris. 

jl 

Rc- 

niis- 

sions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Remis- 

sions. 

I.—Ahinadiiagar. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Nlph&d ... 1 

Vossar ... ) 

\ 126 

j 46,000 

22,500 

2,KX) 

26,000 

1000 

7500 

17,000 

27,000 

1000 

Cli&ndor 

J 

f 1,70,000 

84,000 

12,000 

81,000 

GOOO 

23,000 

IU),000 

87,000 

9000 

Dindori 

63 

1,08,000 

2,80,000 

63,000 

2IKH1 

70,000 

200 (* 

37,000 

37,000 

69,000 

6000 

Sintmr | 

111 

1,30,000 

11,000 

1,02,.100 

6090 

.32, .100 
20,001) 

70,000 

1,31,000 

13,000 

N&sik ! 

69 

1.46.000 

3.70.000 

07,000 

10,000 

82,000 

.1000 

44,000 

80,000 

6000 

P.\tcKla 

189 

1,45,000 

33,000 

1,14,000 

46,000 

30.000 

95,u00 

1,24,000 

26,000 

IL-Khandesh. 
BAgl&n 

85 


07, .100 


09.500 

30.500 

5000 

38,000 

30,000 

66,000 

2000 

J&ykheda 

54 


31,000 


4500 

15,000i 19,000 

30 500 

500 

Ab Ilona 

108 


18,500 


18, .100 

500 

11,000 

SOOU 

19,000 

1000 

Total ... 

305 

... 

p 

& 

i 

70,500 

5,97,000176,000 

2,20,000 

3,80,000 

6,33,500 

64,500 




Total 

1826-27. 

1827-28. 

1828-20. 

1 1829-30. 

Bub-Divisions. 

Villages. 

rental 

or 

kanuil. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Re- 

mis- 

sions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Re- 

mis- 

sions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Remis- 

sions. 

l.-'-Ahmadnagar. 

NipbAd ... ) 

Vosar ... f 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

j 120 

1 40,000 

19,000 

0600 

27,000 

2500 

24,000 

4000 

4600 

2000 

Gb&ndor 

* 1,70,000 

65,000 

31.000 

87,000 

13.000 

77,000 

16,000 

81,000 

8000 

Dindorl 

68 

1,08,000 

60,000 

13,000 

70,000 

2000 

63,000 

9000 

36,000 

24,000 

Sinnar 

111 

230,000 

1,14,000 

28,000 

1,23,500 

18,000 

1,15,000 

26,000 

60,000 

60.000 

NAsik 

09 

1,40,000 

06,000 

19,000 

80,000 

2600 

62,000 

15,000 

87,000 

16,000 

kooo 

PAtoda 

189 

8,70,000 

1,17.600 

44,600 

1,16,000 

45,000 

1,10,000 

46,000 

40,000 

If.-XMndsBk. 

"• 

86 

*** 

60,600 

9600 

06,000 

6000 

05,000 

4000 

49,000 

9600 

64 


28,500 

4600 

86,000 

2000 

34,000 

4000 

-80,600 

Abhon* 

108 

- 

irM 

8000 

82,600 

600 

20,000 

1600 

17,000 

8SM 

®)ua 

"*805 

- 

*»40,8od 


••26,000 

91,60(M 

6,70,000 

l,26j600 

8,91,000 

ItTI^ 
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Total 

' 1830*31. 

1831-32. 

1832-38. 

Sub>Divisionb. 

Villages. 

rental 

or 

Collec- 

Kemis* 

Collcc- 

Rcinis- 

Collec- 

Remis- 



kamdl. 

tiuns. 

slons. 

lions. 

slons. 

* tlons. 

slons. 

J. — AhmaAnigwr. 


Its. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Re. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Kiphdd ... 

Vo/.ar ... i' 

1 12G 

( 4«,000 

10,500 

6500 

12,500 

9500 

5600 

8500 

Cli&ndor 


' 1,70,000 

50.000 

25,000 

40,000 

31,000 

27,000 

18,000 

Dindoi'i 


1 ,08.000 

54,000 

7000 

50,000 

10,000 

41,000 

15,000 

Sinnar 

111 

2, SO, 000 

OS.iKM) 

25,000 

88,01)0 

30,000 

65,000 

40,000 

N&Hik 

(10 

1,40,000 

01,000 

2000 

55,000 

GOOU 

86,500 

0500 

Pfitoda 

ISO 

3,70,0(»0 

1,05,000 

37,000 

95,000 

40,000 

43,000 

37,000 

II.~ -Khduileah. 



85 


67,500 

4000 

52,500 

5000 

87,000 

16,500 

.I&y Iclicda 

r>4 


34,000 

2000 

31,000 

500 

23,01*0 

7000 

Aliliona 

108 


18,500 

1500 

18,500 


16,500 

2000 

Total ... 

805 


5,06,500 

1,10,000 

4,42,500 

1,32,000 

2,99,600 

1,47,500 




Total 

1833-34. 

1831-35. 

1835-36. 

1836-37. 


Villages. 

rriital 









Sou-Divisions. 

tu* 


He- 

Cellco- 

He. 

Cdllce- 

Remis- 

Collcc- 

Remis- 



kam'tl. 

tions. 


tions. 

mis- 

tions. 

.slons. 

tions. 

slons. 





sioiis. 

sions. 




1. — A hinad nagur. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

\{H. 

Rs. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

NipMd ... \ 

Vozar ... j 

] 126 

( 46,000 
^1.70,000 

22,000 

3500 

17,000 

.5000! 18,000 

5500 

10,000 

6600 

ChAndor 

J 

81,000 

2000 

63,000 

13,000 

67,000 

13,000 

50.000 

21,000 

Diiidorl 

63 

1,08,000 

63,000 

2000 

CO.OOO 

00(*0 

61,000 

4000 

02,000 

6000 

8iniiar 

111 

2,80,000 

1,40,000 

... 

1,17,000 

20,000 

1 ,33,000 

4000 

1,10,000 

26,000 

Nfisilc 

(59 

1,4H,(M)0 

(J7,5(X) 

.500 

67,. 500 

6500 

70,000 

5500 

74,000 

4000 

r&toda 

189 

3,70,000 

1,37,000 

900i) 

1,15,000 

21,000 

1,2:), 000 

16,000 

82,000 

46,000 

Il.—Khundeah. 
BAgirm 

85 


55,000 

100(1 

.56,000 

5000 

6.3,000 

1 

3000 

57,000 

8000 

J&ykheda 

54 


2(J,000 

500 

28,000 

1000 

33,000 

1000 

81.500 

2000 

Abhona 

108 


20,000 

1000 

22,000 

1000 

22,000 

500 

21,500 

600 

Total ... 

805 


6,11,500 

19,600 

5,45,500 

78,500 

6,92,000 

61,500 

6,10,000j 

1,17,000 

i 




Total 

1837-38. 

1838-39. ' 

1839-40. {' 

Sub-Diyisionb. 

Villages. 

rental 

or 

kanull. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Collec- 

tions 

Remis- 

sions. 

Collou- 

tions. 

Remis- i 
slons. r 

I. — Ahniadnagar. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 1 

Niphftd ... \ 

Vozar ... j 

1 120 

> 46,000 

23,500 

2500 

7500 

9000 

20,600 

5000 J 

Chindor 


^ 1,70,000 

87,000 

8000 

42,000 

32,000 

77,000 

21,000 f 

Dindori 

63 

1,08,000 

66,000 

3000 

47,000 

22,000 

70,000 

4000 

Sinnar 

111 

2,80,000 

1,43,000 

10,000 

94,000 

43,000 

1,52,000 

11,000 

N&slk 

69 

1,46,000 

75,000 

3600 

38,000 

20,000 

75,000 

1,37,000 

4000 

P&toda 

II.—Khdndesh. 

189 

3,70,000 

1 

1,44,000 

9000 

65,(J00 

53,000 

28,000 

B&gl&n 

8.5 


61,000 

1500 

40,000 

22,600 

62,000 

2600 

J&ykheda 

64 


29.000 

5000 

26,000 

8000 

32,600 

1600 

Abhona 

108 


20,500 

1600 

18,500 

3000 

20,000 

1500 

Total ... 

805 


6,49,000 

44,000 

3,78,000 

2,12,600 

6,46,000 

78,600 


At the time of the first survey settlement (1840) Chdndor witl» 
its petty division Niphdd, Dindori, Sinnar, Ndsik, and Kdvnaj 
or Igatpuri, formed a sub-collectorate under Ahmadnag^ar ; part on 
Ndndgaon, and Yeola were included in the Pdtoda sub-division ofi 
AhmMnagw; Mtiegaon including a part of Ndndgaon and Bdg'ld^ 
or Satdna including Kalvan were in Khdndesh; and Feint was a' 
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native state. For survey purposes, the plain or desk and the hill or 
dang villages were formed into two charges, the plain being placed 
under the survey department, and the hill-land under the assistant 
collector Mr. Tytler. The survey was begun in the plain country 
in 1838-39 in the Chandor sub-division, and brought to a close by 
the settlement of the Patoda sub-division in 1847. The Khdndesh 
portion of Nasik remained unsettled until 18G8. 

In the Nasik sub-collectorate, 369 plain villages were settled 
between 1840 and 1845. Of these 126 were in Chandor, sixty-three 
in Dindori, 111 in Sinnar, and sixty-nine in Nasik. They occupied 
an area of 1295 square miles or 829,469 acres, 578,853 of which 
were of Government assessed arable land.^ The financial effect of 
the survey settlement in this area is given in the following 
statement. Compared with the former total rental the survey 
figures show a reduction of fifty-five per cent in Ch^Lndor, of thirty- 
two per cent in Dindori, of fifty per cent in Sinnar, and of forty-five 
per cent in Ndsik, or an average of 45 J per cent for the sub- 
collectorate. Compared with tho collections at old rates in the 
previous year, the now assessment showed a reduction of thirty per 
cent in Chandor, of twenty in Dindori, of forty-one in Sinnar,^ and 
of thirty-four in Nasik, or an average reduction of thirty-one per 
cent over the entire sub-collectorate. Compared with the average 
collections between the beginning of British rule and the survey 
settlement, tho survey figures give a decrease of four per cent iu 
Chandor, of fifteen per cent in Sinnar, and of fifteen per cent in 
Ndsik j in Dindori they show an increase of 4§ per cent. The final 
result of the survey rates, when the whole arable area should be taken 
for tillage, would be an increase on past collections of nineteen per 
cent in Chandor, of twenty-two in Dindori, of twenty-one in Sinnar, 
and of eigliteen in Ndsik, or an average increase of twenty per cent 
for the whole sub-collectorate^ ; 
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1 Nasik Sub-Collectorate Plain Villages, 1845. 


Sub-Divibion. 

Villages. 

Square 

uiilus. 

Acres. 

Percent- 
ago of 
barren 
land. 

Govern- 

lllCIlt 

arable 

land. 

Percent- 
age of 
garden 
land. 

Alienated 
land in 
Govern- 
ment 
villages. 

ChAndor 

126 

348 

222,801 

22 

Acres. 

160,600 

3» 

Acres. 

23,759 

Dindori 

63 

236 

160,838 

19J 

103,068 

6 

17,769 

Slnnwr 

111 

481 

308,004 

20 

224,886 

n 

22,036 

Ntoik 

66 

231 

147,826 

20 

99,800 

5 

18,600 

TotBl ... 

869 

1296 

829,469 

... 

578,853 

... 

82,068 


Mr. Day, dth Maroh 1845, in N4sik Survey Heport, 910 of 19th October 1874. 

^ For the group of forty-three villages only. Captain Davidson, 6 of 16th April 
1846, in NAsUt Survey Heport 910 of 19th Ootoher 1874. 

9 Captain Davidson, 6 of. 16th April 1846, parm 14. 
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Ndsik Suh-CoUectorate Settlement, 1840 - 1846. 



Ebduction. 

Effect on AvBRAes 
CoiiLBCTTONa. 

Prospec- 

tive 

inorease. 

Sub-Division. 

On the 
total 
rental. 

On previ- 
oua year’s 
collections. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Gh4n(]or 

Per cent. 
55 

Per cent. 
SO 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

4 

Per cent. 
10 

Diticltiri 

32 

20 

43 


32 

Sinnar 

50 

41 

is 

21 

NAaik 

45 

34 

... 

15 

18 

Total ... 

451 

31 
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Survey returns of 1844 show that exclusive of tho town of Ndsik 
the sub-collectoratc, that is Cluxudor Dindori Sinnar and Ndsik^ 
contained 27^885 people, 28,354 bullocks and biifFalocs, 9240 sheep 
and goats, 951 horses, 823 carts, and 2904 ploughs.^ 

The following are the available details of tho survey settlement in 
the plain or desk villages. 

Ohdndor, The new rates wore introduced into the petty divisions of Niphdd 

1840 • ISJ^. and V ozar in Chandor by M r . CToldsrnid in 1 840-4 1 , and were extended 

to the remaining villages of that sub-division by Lioutonfint Davidson 
in tho following year.* Chandor at that time formed tho eastern 
division of the half of tho sub-collect orate which lay north of the 
Goddvari. It was bounded on the north by tho Chdndor range, 
on the east by Patoda, on tho south by Sinnar, and on tho 
west by Dindori. It contained 126 G ovorinneut villages and covered 
an area of about 222,700 acres.** The inoasureniont of all and the 
classification of forty-one of the villages were finisbed by July 1840. 
The settlement was introduced into the villages of Niphiid and 
Vozar in 1840-41, and into the rest of the sub-division in 1841-42. 

The diagram annexed to the survey report for the petty divisions 
• of Niphad and Vozar shows that, during the twenty-two years ending 

1839-40, of’ a total* nominal rental of £4000 (Its. 40,000), tho 
collections had varied from £450 (Rs. 4500) in 1820-30 to £2700 
(Rs. 27,000) in 1825-26 and 1827-28, and averaged £1850 (Rs, 18,500), 
and remissions bad varied from £100 (Rs. 1000) in 1821-22, 1823-24, 
and 1825-26 to £1700 (Rs. 17,000) in 1824-25, and averaged £448 
(Rs.4480).4 


1 Captain t)avicl 80 Ti, 47 of 29th Novemher 1845, in NAsik Survey Report 910 of 1874. 
9 Lieutenant Davidson (2Ist October 1841) writes to the Revenue CommiBBionor, 

* Except eight small villages and a portion of the garden land, the sttrvey of the ChAndor 
■ub'division has been completed, and everything prepared for the introduotion of the 
new rates, which, owing to tho distressed state ofsomo of the villages, should be brought 
into operation sufficiently early to form the basis of the approaching yearly settlement.’ 
Bom. ^v. Sol. eXXX. part II. 66. ^ n 

s Therewere besides twenty -seven alienated villages with a total rental of 700. 
The alienated revenue in Government villages amounted to Rs. ^,8^. Ooldsmld 
doubted the validi^ of the title by which many alienated villages and a greatpoetioii 
of rent-free land in OhAndor were (1840) held. Boro. Gov. SeL part 11. 42,48. 

4 The details are s In the first four years of British rule, Coplbotxons rose ffoin 
about Rs. 18,000 in 1818-19 to Bs. 24,600 in 1821-22 ; sfid, with a fsQ in the fiext year 
laf about Rs. 2(K)0, they rose to Rs, 26,000 in 1823-24. Then earoe the year of fainkro, 
1824-20, when the 411 to Bs^ 7000. In the idllotnpg year it rtse to 
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The diagram for the Ch&ndor m&mlatd^r^s division shows that 
daring the twenty-three years ending 1840-41, of a total nominal 
rental of £17,000 (Es. 1,70,000), the collections had varied from 
£2100 (Es. 21,000) in 1829-30 to £9300 (Es. 93,000) in 1840-41 
and averaged £6710 (Es. 67,100), and remissions had varied from 
£200 (Es. 2000) in 1833-34 to £6000 (Es. 60,000) in 1824-25 and 
averaged £1596 (Es. 15,960) 

In framing his rates for the petty divisions of Niphad and Vozar, 
Mr. Goldsmid was guided by a consideration of the rates fixed in 
other parts of the country, the existing nominal assessment in 
Niphad and Vozar, the payments for a series of years, the effect 
which ■ these payments seemed to have had on the people, the 
change in the value of money, and the existing state of tillage, 
population, and markets. These considerations led him to propose 
the following rates which were sanctioned by Government. In 
dry- crop lands, nine classes ranging from a maximum aero-rate of 
2s, (Ee.l) to a minimum of BJd. (as. 2^); in channel -watered garden 
lands, twelve classes ranging from a maximum of 16s. (Es. 8) to a 
minimum of Gs. (Es. 3) ; and in well- watered garden lands, five classes 
ranging from a maximum of 8s. (Es. 4) to a minimum of 4^. (Es. 2). 
The survey rental at these rates amounted to £2192 (Es. 21,920), 
that is compared with the old total rental (Es. 46,000), a 
reduction of fifty-two per cent. Compared with the collections 
(Es. 20,500) of 1839-40, the collections (Es. 17,607) of 1840-41 at 
survey rates showed a redaction of fourteen per cent, a reduction 


Chapt^VIBl 

Land 

AdminislaratiolL 

Survey. 

Ohdndart 

1840-16^ 


Rs. 27,000, again fell to Ra. 19,000 in 1820-27, and rose to Rs. 27,000 in 1827*28. 
In the next two years it again fell to Its. 4500 in 1829*30. It then rose in the 
following year to Rs. 19,500, and fell in the next two years to Hs. 5500 in 1832-33. 
Since 1833 there was a rise and fall in every alternate year, the highest amounts 
collected being Rs. 22,000 in 1833-34, Us. 2.3,500 in 1837-38, and Rs. 20,500 
in 1839-40, and the lowest Rs. 1 8,000 in 18.30*37, and Rs. 7500 in 1838-39. The 
average collections during this whole period of twenty-two years (1818 - 1840) 
amounted to Rs. 18,500 out of a nominal rental of Rs. 46,000. During the same 
period Remissions varied almost as much as collections. In the first two years 
none wore wanted, while in the next three years, they rose to Rs. 2500. 3'heii 
with a fall to Rs. 1000 in the following year, they rose to Rs. 17,000 in 1824-25 
and fell to Rs. 1000 in 1825-26. In the remaining fourteen years they amounted 
to Rs. 9500 in 1826-27 and 1831-32 ; Rs. 9000 in 1838-39; Rs. 0.500 in 1830-31 and 
1836-37; Rs. 5500 in 1835-36; Rs. 5000 in 1834..35 and 1839-40; Rs. 4000 in 
1828-29 ; Rs. 3500 in 1832-33 and 1833-34 ; and Rs. 2500 in 1837-38. Diagram in 
Bom. Gov. Sel. CXXX. part II. 41,60. 

1 The details are : In the first four years Collections steadily rose from Rs. 70,000 
in 1818*19 to Rs. 88,000 in 1821-22. They then began to fall till tlioy reached 
Rs. 23,000 in 1824-25. In the next year they rose to Rs. 87,000 and again fell to 
Rs. 65,000 in 1826-27. Then rising to Rs. 87,000 in 1827-28, they again fell in the 
next two years to 21,000 in 1829-30. In the next nine years the highest collec- 
tions were Rs. 81,UU0 in 1833-34 and Rs. 87,000 in 1837-38 ; and the lowest Rs. 27,000 
in 1832-33 and Rs. 42,000 in 1838-39. They thou rose to Rs. 93,000 in 1840-41. The 
average doUections during this whole period of twenty-throe years (1818- 1841) 
amounted to Ra. 67,100 out of a total rental of Rs. 1,70,000. During these 
years Remissions varied as much as collections. In the first two years they wero 
not required. In the next two years they rose to Bs. 12, (XK) in 1821-22, and in 
two more years fell to Rs. 6000 in 1823-24. Then came the bad year of 1824-25 
when they amounted to Rs. 60,00(K In the remaining years they were Bs.^ 9000 
in 1825-^ Rs. 31,000 in 1826-27, Rs. 13,000 in 1827-28, Ks. 15,000 in 1828-29, 
lU. 8000ii l^-30r R8 .v 25^ in 1830-31, Bs. 81,000 in 1831-32, Bs. 18,000 in 
1^33, Rs. 2000 in 183m, B8^ 18,000 In 1834-85 and 1835-36, Bs. 2LOOOJn 
1836-37, Jk 8000 in 1837-38, Bs. 82,000 in 183849, Bs. 21,000 in and 

Bs,12^ iti i8»^4I/ 
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which in Mr. Goldsmid^a opinion the state of the villages required. 
In sanctioning these rates Government noticed that the reduction of 
fifty-two per cent in the whole demand was to a great extent nominali 
as the old total had never been realised. The actual sacrifice would 
probably be small, as average past collections for the twenty-two years 
ending 1889-40 amounted to between £1800 and £1900 (Rs. 18,000 
and Rs. 1 9,000), and under the new rates, when the whole arable area 
was under tillage, the revenue would be £2192 (Rs. 21,920). An 
uniform system would be a great relief to the landholders, who had 
Buffered severely from the exactions of hereditary district and village 
officers.^ 

The same rates were extended to the remaining part of the 
sub-division in 1841-42. Compared with the old nominal rental of 
£17,038 (Rs. 1,70, .380), the survey rental of £7637 (Us. 76,370) on 
the entire arable area showed a reduction of fifty-five per cent, and 
compared with the average of collections (Ks. 67,103) during the 
twonty-three years ending 1840-41, an increase of thirteen per cent.® 

Clidwlor Settlement f 


Land . 

Drt-crop. 

Garden. 

Total. 

Channel-watered. 

Well-watered. 

Acres. 
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If 

Acres. 
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0(^0 
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Aasesa- 

inent. 

AuroM. 
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ral.0. 

As- 

sess- 

ment. 

Acres. 

Assess- 
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As. p. 

Its. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. 


R.a.p. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Govornment 

143,711 

0 8 

86,817 

3018 

4 7 10 

13,650 

2584 

2 15 1 

7609 

149,313 

1 , 07,970 

Disputed ... 

1188 

7 0 

651 







1188 

0.51 

Alienated ... 


0 2 

13,351 

251 

4 13 i 

1207 

211 

2 11 5 

666 

23,758 

16,218 

Barren 

48,542 









48,542 


Total ... 

210,707 

7 5 

1 , 00,719 

3260 

4 8 3 

14,757 

2825 

2 14 0 

8204 

222,801 

1 , 23,740 


Dindori, After Chdndor the survey settlement was introduced (1842-43) 

1B4B-4B* into the sixty-three plain villages of Dindori. The survey 
measurement and classification of this part of the sub-collectorate 
were finished by October 1842. At that time Dindori formed the 
western division of the half of the sub-collectorate which lay north of 
the Godavari. It was bounded on the-north by the Chdndor rangOj « 
on the east by Chilndor, on the south by N^sik, and on the west by 
the Feint state. As Dindori touched on the west the hill tract 
that stretches from Trimbak to the fort of Saptashring, it was more 
within the influence of the hills, and had a less uncertain rainfall 
than Chandor. The diagram annexed to the survey report shows 
that during the twenty-four years ending 1841-42,* of a nominal 
rental of £10,800 (Rs. 1,08,000) the collections had varied from 


1 Mr. Goldsmid, 135, Ist November 1840, and Lieut. Davidson, 2lBt October 1841, 
Bom. Gov, Sel. OXXX. part II., 40 - 42, 67. Mr. Reid, Chief Secretory, to Revenue 
Commissioner, 993 of 29th March 1841. Ditto, 65. 

3 Bom. Gov. Sel. GX^X. part 11. 68. In the entire snb-division the average past 
collections before the survey settlement amounted to Rs. 91,2^, while the ooUectione 
a^urvey rotes to 1843 amouAted to Rs. 93,309. Bom. Gov. Rev. Reo. 1668 of 184^ 
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£3600 (Rs. 36,000) in 1829-30 to £7800 (Rs. 78,000) in 1841-42 and Chapter^YJOp; 
averaged £6000 (Rs. 60,000), and remissions had varied from £200 Land 
(Rs. 2000; in 1822-23, 1823-24, 1827-28, 1833-34, 1840-41, and Admini8trati9]|« 
1841-42, to £3700 (Rs. 37,000) in 1824-25, and averaged £737 Survey. 

(Rs. 7370).^ JDindori^ 

Survey returns of 1841 show that the sixty-throe plain villages of 
Dindori had 23,463 people, 29,479 bullocks and buffaloes, 1056 
horses, 5006 sheep, 658 carts, and 942 ploughs/^ 

Its nearness to the Sahyadris made Dindori loss liable to drought 
than Chd.ndor. At tho same time its old assessment was much lighter 
than in Chaudor; for, whilo the comparative richness of tlie soils of 
Dindori and Chandor was as twelve to thirteen, the average aero 
rate in Dindori was only 2.s‘. 2^d. (Rs. 1-1-6) compared with 3,9. 

(Rs. 1-13-0) in Chandor, or forty per cent less. Resides this, two- 
thirds of the Dindori people added to their earnings as husbandmen, 
by bringing timber from tho Sahyadri forests to tlie local marts 
from which it was carted to Nasik or to Ahmadnagar. Owing to those 
causes the collections in Dindori, during seasons of unusual failure, 
were never so far below tho avoi-agc, nor those in good years so far 
above tho average as in Chi'indor. As regards markets the two 
sub-divisions were much on a par. Its more certain rainfall was a 
reason for fixing higher rates in Dindori than in Chdndor. But tho 
difference was so slight that Lioutenant Davidson did not think 
it prudent to impose higher rates. At the Cluindor rates the 
Dindori survey rental amounted to £7450 (Rs. 74,500). Tho 
financial effect of this settlement was a reduction of thirty per cent 
on the old nominal rental of £10,800 (Rs. 1,08,000), and when tho , 
entire arable area should bo brought under tillage, a rise of about 
twenty-five per cent on average collections. Compared with tho 
collections (Rs. 78,000) of 1841-42, tho collections (Rs. 63,000) at 
survey rates in 1842-43 showed a reduction of about twenty per 
cent.® 


1 The details are: With a fall in 1819-20 from Rs. 62,000 to Hs. .57,000, the 
Collections rose to Rs. 70,000 iu 1823-24, and fell the next year (1824-2.5) to 
Rb. 37,000. In the next four years they varied from Rs. (>0,000 in 182()-27 to 
Rb. 70,(X)0 in 1827-28. They then fell to Rs. 36,000 in 1829-30, and, rising to 
Rb. M,000 the following year, they again fell to Rs. 41,000 in 1832-33, and rose to 
Rs. 63,000 in 1833-34. Since then, except in 1834-35 when they amounted to 
Rb. 60,000 and in 1838-39 to Rs. 47,000, there was a steady increase until they reached 
Rb. 78,000 in 1841-42. Tho average collections during this whole period of twenty- 
four years (1818-1842) amounted to Rs. 60,000 out of a nominal reutal of Rb. 1,08,000. 
In the first four years no Rkmissions were granted. In tho next four years, 
except in 1824-25 when they were Rs. 37,000, ^they varied from Rs. 2000 in 
1822-23 to Rs. 6000 in 1825-26. In tho next seven years, except in 1827-28 when 
they were Rs. 2(X)0 and in 1829-30 when they were Rs. 24,000, they varied from 
Rb. 7(K)0 in 1830-31 to Rs. 15,000 in 1832-.33. In the remaining nine years, except 
in 1838-39 when they were Rs. 22,000, they varied from Rs. 2000 in 1833 .34. 1840-41, 
and 1841-42, to Rs. 6(K)0 in 18.34-35. Lieutenant Davidson, 23, 14th October 1842, 
Bom. Gov. Sel. OXXX. part II. 76-82. 

2 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 1668 of 1844, 201. 

8 In Ch4iidor tho reduction on the old total rental was fifty per cent and tho increase 
on average colleotions before the survey settlement was twenty-six per cent. Bom*. 
. Gov. SeL eXXX. 82. The average doliections before the survey settlement amounted 
to Rb. 60,048» while the collections at suxyey ratei amounted in 1848 to. Bi. 62, 
Bom. Gov. Bov. Rec. 1668011844, 199. 
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47,211 
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Total ... 

1,40,0.58 
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59,557 
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4 5 i) 

22,907 
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3 1 .5 

.5304 

1,47,085 
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Tlio survey was next introduced into Sinnar. Forty-three villages 
were settled in 1848-44 and the ronuiining sixty-eight in tho 
following year. On tho north, Sinnar was separated from Chandor 
by tho Godavari^ on tho cast and south it was bounded by Kopargaon 
and Saugamner, now both in Ahmadiiagar, and on the west by Ndsik. 

In the group of forty-three villages, during tho twenty-fivo 
years ending 18*^12-48, out of a total iionuual rental of .£11,500 
(Rs. 1,15,000), collections varied from £1400 (Rs. 14,000) in 1824-25 
to £7500 (Rs. 75,000) in 18 10-41, and averaged £5000 (Rs. 50,000), 
and remissions varied from about £50 (Us. 500) in 1818-10, 1819-20, 
1 888-84, and 1885-86, to £3200 ( Rs. 32,000) in 1824-25, and averaged 
£840 (Rs. 8400). I 

Tho diagram for the entire Sinnar snb-division shows that during 
tho twenty-five years ending 1812-48, of a nominal rental of 
£28,000 (Rs. 2,80,000), collections varied from £8250 (Rs. 32,500) 
in 1824-25 to £16,000 (Hs. 1,60,000) in 1842-48 and averaged 
£11,400 (Rs. 1,14,000), and remissions varied from £200 (Rs. 2,000) 
in 1818-10 and 1819-20, to £7000 (Rs. 70,000) in 1824-25, and 
averaged £2080 (Rs. 20,800) 


1 The (hitails of tho grouj) of forty-throe villages show that, in tho first five years 
the (!!oT.Lifi(’Ti()Ns rose sto.wlily from Its. 40,000 iu 1818-10 to Ra. fi7,000 in 1822-23. 
They tlu-ii foil t.<i Us. 14, (KK) in 1824-2.'», ami, after rising to Ka. 63,000 in the next 
year, agjiiii fell to Ua. r>0,()(K) in 1826-27. 'riujy again rose to Rs. .'36,000 in 1827-28 
and fell in the next two years to Us. 19,000. Again, with an increase of 118.22,000 in 
1830-31, they fell to Hs. 26,000 in 1832-33. 'I'liey rose in the followng year to 
Bs. 61,0(X), and, during the next nine years 1834-1843, varied from Us. 42,000 in 
1838-39 to Rs. 7r>,(K)0 in 1840-41. The average collections during the whole period 
of twenty-five years amounted to a little over Hs. 60,000 of a nominal rental of 
Ba. 1,16,000. Rkmi.s.sions varied as greatly as collections. In the first five years 
they steadily rose from about Rs. 500 in 1818-19 to Us. 6000 in 1822-23. In }824-25 
they amounted to Ua. 32,000; in 1829-30 to Us. 20,000; in 1832-33 to Rs. 17,000; 
in 1828-29 to Rs. 14,000 ; in 1831-32 to Us. 13,000 ; in 1841-42 to Rs. 11,000 ; and, 
except in 1833-34 and 1835-36, when they were Rs. 500, in the remaining years they 
varied from lls. 3000 to Us. 5000. Captain Davidson, 27, 2iid November 1843, Bom. 
Gov. Rev. Rec. 1668 of 1844, 179-192. 

2 The details of the entire Sinnar sub-division are : In the first five years the 
OoLLEcni05s steadily rose from Ks. 95,000 in 1818-19 to Rs. 1,30,000 in 1822-23. They 
then began to fall till they reached Bs. 32,600 in 1824-26. In the next year they 
rose to Rs. 1,31,000; and then falling in one year and rising in another, they fell to 
Bs. 56,000 in 1829-9M}, In the following year they rose to Rs. 98,000, in the next 
two years fell to Rs. 65,000, end again rose to Rs. 1,40,000 in 1838-84. Since then; 
with a fall in one year andarise in another, they amounted to Re. 1,48,000 in 1887-38‘ ; 
and then falling to Rs. 94,000 in 1838-89, again rose to iUk 1,52,000 in 183940, In 
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Most of the Smnar landholders were (1843) sunk in the deepest Chapter ynij^ 

poverty. Their very small household and personal expenditure, 
everything in fact seemed to show that the assessment exhausted Adminlstrattoni^ 
the whole profit of their land, barely leaving them a fair return for Survey, 

their own and their cattlo^s labour together with the cost of field Sinnar 

tools and seed.^ ISJtS-lsU* 


The survey rates of Chandor^ and Dindori were extended to 
Sinnar, and as the Sinnar soil was poorer its actual assessment was 
much lower than in the two other sub-divisions.^ Compared with 
the former, nominal rental of £11,408 (lls. 1,14,680), the total 
survey rental of the group of forty- three villages amounted to £5450 
(Rs. 54,500) or a decrease of over fifty-two per cent. The collectionB 
in -the first year of survey settlement (1843-44), amounting to 
£4288 (Rs. 42,880), showed an irnmodiate decrease of forty-one per 
cent on the revenue (Hs. 73,101 ) of the previous year and of fifteen 
per cent compared with the average revenue (Us. 50,4(51) of tho 
past twontyrfivc years (1818- 1 843). When the whole arable area 
should be brought under tillage the survey rental would show an 
increase of seven per cent over the average collections in the twenty- 
five years ending 1843. The riiuincial effect of the survey rates on 
the entire sub-division of Sinnar was a deci’caso of fifty per cent on 
the old nominal rental. Compared with the collections ( Rs. 1 ,60,000) 
of 1842-43, tho surv(^y collections (Us. 82,000) of 1844-45 show a 
decrease of forty-eight per cent. If the whole arable area was 
brought under tillage tho survey rental (Us. 1,38,142) would show 
an increase ot twonty-one per cent compared with tho average • 
collections (Us. 1,13,954) in the twenty-five years ending 1842-43.^ 

The next part of tho district into which tlie survey was introduced 
was a group of sixty-nine villages in tho plain part of Nasik,* 1844-45^ 


the next three years they were Rs. l,4r),()()0 in 1841-42 ami Rs. 1, 00,000 in 1840-41 
and 1842-43. The average collections during the whole period of twenty-five years 
(1818-1843) amounted to about Rs. 1,14,000 of a nominal rental of Rs. 2,80,(X)0. 
During the same period HkiMissionn also varied considerably. A rise from Rs. 2000 in 
1818-19 to Rs. 15,000 in 1821-22 was followed by a fall to Rs. 8000 in 1823-24. In 
1824-25, the amount wiis lls. 70,000 ; in 1825-28, lls. 13,000 ; in 1828-27, lls. 28,000 ; 
in 1827-28, Rs. 18,000; in 1828-29, Us. 28,000; in 1829-30, Rw. 50,000; in 1830-31, 
Rb. 25,000; in 1831-32, Rs. .30,000; in 1832-33, Rs. 40,000; in 1833-34, no 
Tomiasions; in 1834-35, Rs. 20,000; in 1835-38, Rs. 4000; in 1838-.37, Rs. 25,000; 
in 1837-38, Rs. 10,000; in 1838-39, Rs. 43,000; in 1839-40, R.*.. 11,000; in 1840-41, 
Bs. 18,000 ; in 1841-42, Rs. 30,000 ; and in 1842-43, Rs. 10,000. Captain Davidson. 
81, 17th October 1844. 

1 Mr. Bell, Sub-collector, 365 of 13th November 1843, para 11, in Sinnar Survey 
Bep. 843 of 1874, and in Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 1688 of 1844, 173-175. 

* They were, dry-land Re. 1 to annas 2^ ; garden, channel- watered, Rs. 8 to Rs. 3, 
and well-watered, Rs, 4 to Rs. 2. 

3 The average survey acre rate on the dry-crop land of Chdndor was Rs, 0-9-8, 
while the average rate of the dry-crop land of Sinnar was Rs. 0-7-10. Survey 
Rep. 27 of 1843, para 14, in Survey Report 843 of 1874. 

4 Mr. Bell, 305 of 13th November 1843, para 7. llie reduction in Chdndor was 

fifty-five TOt oent, and in Dindori it was only 3H per cent Captain Davidson, 31 o£ 
17w Oewbet 1844, para 3. Captain Davidson, 35, 23rd November 1844, paras. 22L 23 
in Survey Rep. 843 of 1874, r 

5 The NAsik sub-divisioii donsisted. (1845) of 112 villages, of v^hioh sixty-nine, plain, 
and. fifteen hill viUma were Goyetmaent i^^rty, and ^eaty-eifi^t were aUenaV 
ed. Xhisiim H. J. Dayi 5th Mairoh 1845, jam. 5 and 0».ui N4sik Biirvey Rep. 0>.of 
lOth Apni'184A . 
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They were settled in 1844-45. The measurements were begun in 
1843 and finished in 1844, and the classification was begfun in 
April and finished in December 1844. The N&ik sub-division was 
bounded on the north by Dindori, on tho north-east by Chdndor, on 
the east by Sinnar, on the south-east by the Akola sub-division of 
Ahmadnagar, on the south by tho Kavnai sub-division, and on the 
west by the Trirribak petty-division. Tho total area of the sub- 
division was estimated at about 354 square miles or 226,604 acres. 
Of these 231 stpiaro miles or 147,826 acres were occupied by 
sixty-nine Government plain villages, 32 J square miles or 20,700 
acres by fifteen Oovernmont hill villages, and 90 J square miles or 
68,078 acres by twenty-eight alienated villages. During the 
twenty-six years ending 1843-44, of a nominal rental of £14,600 
(Rs. 1,46,000) collections had varied from £2600 (Rs. 26,000) 
in 1824-25 to £8800 (Rs. 88,000) in 1842-43, and averaged £6750 
(Rs. 67,500), and vetnissions had varied from £50 (Rs. 500) in 
1833-34 to £4400 (Rs. 44,000) in 1824-25, and averaged £765 
(Rs. 7650) 

Tho lands of the Nilsik sub-division, which wore shut in by hills 
bn the west, south, and part of the cast, wore rough in tho west and 
south, and gradually grew more level towards the north and east. 
The country was bare of trees, except in tho south where wore largo 
mango groves, yomo of tho villages on tho north bank of the 
Godavari were famous for their rich bhick soil. Tho drainage 
from its hills gave Nasik a better water-supply than either Sinnar 
or Chandor, though the deep channels prevented tho water being 
much used for irrigtktiou.^ The rainfall was heavier and loss 
changeable than cither in Chandor or Sinnar. Nasik was also 
better off for roads than the nciglibouring snb-divisions. Tho whole 
of tho traffic between tho inland parts and the coast passed through 
Nasik by two main routes to Agra and to Ndgpur. Along the 
Bom bay -Agra road, which passed through eighteen miles of the 
west of the district, an immense quantity of groceries, English 


1 The diagTcam annexe*! to the snrv’^cy report shows that during tlie first four years 
of British ruJe the Collections rose from about Rs. 70,000 in 1818-19 to about 
Rs. 77,000 in 181.M-22. Tn the next year they fell to Ks. 67,000 and rose to 
Rs. 82,000 in 1 823-24. Then came the year of famine 1 824-2;'), when tho revenue 
realised amounted to alioiit Rs. 26,000 only. In the next year the collections rose to 
Rs. 80,000, and, with a fall of about Rs. 14,000 in 1826-27, amounted to Rs. 80,000 .a 
1827-28. Iti the next two years they fell to Rs. 37,000, and, after rising to Rs. 64,000 
in the following year, again fell to Rs. 36,500 in 1832-33, another bad year. Since 
then, except in 1838-39 when they were only Rs, 38,000, there was a steady increase 
until tlie collections amounted to about Rs. 87,000 in 1843-44 the year before survey. 
During the same period KEMrs.sioN.s also varied considerably. In the first four years 
there were no remissions. In 1822-23 they amounted to Hs. 10,000 ; in 1824-25 to 
a^ut Rs, 44,000; in 1826-27 to Rs, 19,000; in 1828-29 and 1829-30 to Rs. 16,000 s 
in 1832-33 to Rs. 9500 ; in 1838 39 to Rs. 20,000 ; in 1841-42 to Rs. 8000 ; and in 
the remaining years they varied from Rs. 500 to Rs. 6500. Captain Davidson 6, 
16th April 1S45, and Mr. Day, 5th March 1845, Bom. Gov. Rev, Rec. 163 of 1845. 

2 There were ninety-five dams, bandhdrds^ and 1166 wells in Ndsik, watering 4960 
acres and yielding by the survey rates Rs, 18,600 ; in Ohdudor there were 6602 acres 
yielding Rs, 21,161 ; in Dindori there were 6402 acres yielding Rs. 26,962; and in 
Sinnar 6707 acres yielding Rs. 28,300. The percentage propoi^on of garden land 
was 6 in Dindori, 6 in Ndsik, 3) in Ch&ndori' and 2} in Smhar. Ensign H. J. Day» 
5th March 1846, para. 18 and Statement B. 
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cloth, iron, metals, rice, and salt passed inward to Khd.ndesh and 
Mdlwa, and there was a vast coastward traffic in country-made 
goods, cotton, and opium. This traffic was likely (1845) to increase 
when the Tal pass road was finished. Tho Ndgpur road left 
the BombayiAgra road about five miles north-east of N^isik and 
struck east across Chan dor and P^toda through the Nizdm's 
territories to Berar and Nagpur. Along this route, whicli was not 
a made road, great quantities of cotton and grain passed from the 
inland districts to the coast. The made road from Nasik to Sinnar 
had little traffic, as the coastward trade took a cross country track 
which joined tho Bombay- Agra road about nine miles south-west of 
N^sik. 

Exclusive of Nasik witli 22,502 people the sub-division had a 
population of 27,885 or 115 to tho square mile, against 100 in 
Dindori and 104 in Sinnar.^ 'Flie people were (1845) very badly off, 
labouring under pinching poverty. But this poverty, in Mr. 
Day^s opinion, was duo not to excessive rates of assessment, but to 
tho oxtravag’aiit marriage expenses which the poorest thought it 
necessary to incur. ^lUicir want of foresight and self-control 
plunged them into tho hands of rnoneylondors and other extortioners. 
The people complained bitterly of the help that tho Government 
gave to tho moneylenders in recovering their debts. In Mr. Bay^s 
opinion the system of borrowing at exorbitant rates must, in spite of 
light assessment, keep tho people low and depressed.*'* 

On account of its surer rainfall and its better markets liigher 
rates wore fixed for Nasik than had been introduced into Sinnar, 
Dindori, or Chandor. The sixty-nino villages were divided into 
three classes, and, according to position, their dry-crop soils were 
assessed at ten, fifteen, and twenty per cent .above tho ratos 
provailing in the other sub-divisions.** In tho villages near Nasik 
garden lands were assessed at twenty-five per cent above tlie rates 
introduced in tho other sub-divisions.^ In ono case, tho village of 
Sd.thpur which supplied Nasik with most of its vegetables, tho rates 
were raised fifty per cent. 

The effect of these new rates was a survey rental of (Rs. 79,272), 
or a fall of forty-five per cent from the former nominal rental 
(Rs. 1,46,000), Compared with tho collections (Rs, 87,000) of tho 
year before survey (1843-44), the survey collections (Rs. 57,000) of 
1844-45 showed a fall of thirty-four per cent, and, compared with 
the average collections (Rs. 67,215) of tho twenty-six years ending 
1843-44, a fall of fifteen per cent. If the whole arable area was 
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* These figures refer only to tho Government villages in each aub-di vision. 
Including its twenty- eight alienated villages, many of which were very populous, 
N&sik contained 63,500 people or 185 to tho square mile, which was very considerably 
in exeesB the population of tho other sub-divisions. Mr. Day, 5th March 1845, 
paras 26-28, and Captain Davidson, 47 of 29th November 1845. 

3 Ensigm H. J. Day, 5th M^roh 1845, para. ;29. 

* The <^-crop aore rates, fixed for Ch4ndor, Dindori, and Sinnar, were maximum 
Be. 1 and minimum 2 as, 3 ps. Mr. Blane, llev. Com. 724 of 21st May 1845. 

*^tt may be ptesumed that the rates referred to are those contained in Oovemment 
letter of mh April 1845. These varied from fts. 2-10 to Bs, 5*7-8i per iigha,* Gov. 
Letter 9704 of 2^ July 1845. . 
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brought under tillage the survey rates would show an increase 
of eighteen per cent on the average collections of the twenty-six 
years ending 1843-44.^ 

Nosik Sattlementj 1845.^ 
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Government 
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100,140 
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147,():i2 

... i 73,203 I 
' i 

3030 

... ! 17,261 

1 

2520 

... 1 8184 

1 

154,100 
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±n 10 1.0 tno survey settloneiit was .mtrodiicea into the Ahniadnagar 
Bub-division of Patoda, most of which is now included in N.-lndgaon 
j , • Patoda tho petty division of Kuinbbdri -was 

included, a nairow strip on both banks of tho (lodavuri, containinjr 

[* Vll flfrASl f r.-F J-l /I i 1 . ® 


mcmaea, a nairow strip on botli banks of tho (lodavari, containing 
alienate'^!!*’ ^^“^ges, thirty-two of them Government and two 
and contained 221 ’’ortb of Kumblidri 

alienated. The whole sub Government and sixty-four 

Nevdsa, Rdhuri, and Eiuar on the south by 

area was about 912 square niiles of wdiiel'°fl"^‘'‘r Its 

occupied 709 square^ miles or' doL 


features Pdtoda closely rosmublod PI f -nf ' 

snb-diyision, about one-fourth of thi whol^ln 

or Icdtx taraf, was broken and Gill,- i . j , known as Briar Land 
border Khandesh and the low^ani whioh'‘'{"'‘^“-‘ that 

the Chdndor and the Ajanta hills ’ is H,o between 

the Godavari and Girna valleys In th^ wafer-parting between 
Tvas hollowed into a largo rolbrn. vallev tract 

east was also fairly evem But'’the Icuivt "“!! 
wero roughened by low hills and bv tnbi south-west 

Except a few patches of tillagl^^is 

covered with the thorny bushe^tlmt n-aL -I Ti sub-division was 
vaUey was very poor, and excent fni. "orf^i-weat 


valley was very poor, and excent ^or Most of the north-west 
tablelands anl Sills i^ere 3y bare n 
^ -fae streams were dry 


I Captain DaAdson, 6 of lath April 1845 aim ia 

-epllaotions of thw wvtiiti“nnf*2R’ ’"*'* I’lwnaat 
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during the greater part of the year and the people often suffered 
from want of water. 

The southern village lands formed one large plain which sloped 
with a slightly waving surface from the hills south to the Goddvari. 
Under the hills the soil was poor and scanty. But near the 
Goddivari barren patches wore broken by wide stretches of deep 
rich soil. The soil was of ordinary quality, but the deeper loams 
were unusually stiff and greedy of rain. 

The crops in Patoda were much like the Chandor crops. The 
hill harvest was altogether early, consisting of millet mixed with 
pulse and some oil plants, and in garden lands an occasional crop of 
wheat or of Indian millet. The open villages to the south had a 
double harvest, an early liarvest of millet and oil plants and a late 
harvest of wheat and Indian millet. Along the banks of the 
Godd.vari wheat was nearly as common as millet and stretched far 
up the sub-division, yielding to millet as the ground roughened into 
hills. A little tobacco was grown in suitable spots and there were 
some patches of rather sickly cotton. Except in a few villages such 
as Kasmari, Nagarsul, and Mukhed, there was little garden tillage. 
Sugarcane did not seem to thrive, or at least was little grown, and 
vegetables paid only near the larger villages. Husbandmen of the 
gardener or Miili caste grew vegetables rather than dry-crops. But 
the Kunbi was often too lazy to undergo the labour of growing 
watered crops. Except in years of scanty rainfall the area of garden 
tillage w’as seldom large. 

Of the 189 Government villages eight wore market towns.^ 
Besides the great Poona road that crossed by Ankai and Yeola, 
there were two leading thoroughfares from Nasik by Sdykhed, 
Vinchur, and Yeola, east to Khamgaon, and south-east to Aurangabad, 
To and from Aurangabad there went salt, cloth, grain, and 
groceries. On the Khamgaon road the chief export was cotton. 
Little trade but many travellers passed along the Poona road. 

Especially in the rich Kumbhd.ri villages, near the Goddvari, most 
of the people were wretchedly poor. This was chiefly due to three 
years of almost total failure of crops. But the distress was 
increased by the weight and the unevenness of the assessment. 
A system of higha rates seems to have been introduced by the 
Musalm^ns. But for more than a hundred years the PAtoda villages 
had been held as a private estate, and the proprietors, giving up 
measurements and exactness, agreed with their people to take a 
certain rent for an unmeasured plot or share of the village land. 
For two years after the beginning of British rule the system of 
holding unmeasured plots or shares was continued. Then in 1821 
a higha rate was introduced, as it was impossible to test the fairness 
of the rents levied from the former plots. There were traces of old 
higha rates in the revenue records. But tests showed them to be 
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1 The population of the Qovemment villages was 48.733. exclusive of 10,888 in 
Yeola. Mr. Gooddine, 20th July 1848, in JDavidson ’s P4toda Survey Repo^ 

62 of 14th September 1848, Bom. Oov. Revi Reo, 163 of 1847. 
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BO inaccurate that new measurements were required. The new 
measurements brought to light a much larger area than was formerly 
returned. The rental on this extra aroa was levied by yearly 
additions for four seasons. But it was not known that the old 
biglia was often intentionally unequal, large in poor soils and small 
in rich. So, wlien an oven rate was enforced, the poorer soils 
were tlirown up and tillage was confined to the richer soils. 

To meet this evil, villagers wore allowed to take whole 
numbers and pay only for such rich patches as they chose to till. 
In 1828, when the fall in produce prices was doubling the weight of 
the Governineii trouts, villagers were asked if they would like to give 
up the higha rate and go back to the old plot system. Thirteen 
villages petitioned for a return to the old system, and the change 
was made. But from the growing distress among the landholders 
the plot system broke down, and, instead of receiving rent from the 
whole area, the assessment was levied only from the patches that 
were under tillage. In the time of great distress in 18Ji3-34 leave 
was given to allow a larger higha for the poorer soils, and the practice 
came into force of entering the patches of tilled and unfilled land in 
a field, not according to their ineasuremont but according to the 

f roportion they bore to the ratod area, '^l^hus, by using tho larger 
igha a poor field of twenty-four higJuU would bo ratod at eighteen, 
and, if the aroble area was two-thirds of the whole, it was entered at 
twelve instead of at sixteen bighds. This allowance in favour of the 
tiller of poor lands was common in Ahmadnagar. It was unknown in 
other parts of Nasik, where tho actual area held was always shown. 

Under its former owners Patoda had no special garden rates. In 
1821, when tJic higha assessment was introduced, the British oflicers 
measured such garden lands as were under tillage, assumed that 
amount to bo the total garden area for each well, field, or village, 
and assessed it at two rupees the higha. In succeeding years, if the 
whole of this area was not tilled, remissions were granted. Garden 
land, which was out of cultivation in 1821, was not measured and 
escaped assessment. Afterwards, when it was brought under tillage, 
it was charged a special water mte. This was continued till 
1837-38 wlieu Government made spocifil concessions to increase 
the area under garden crops. In 1842 tho secretary or daftarddr 
to the Collector of Ahmadnagar examined the garden land of each 
village, and fixed the amount to be rated to each well. But the old 
concession of charging only on the area under tillage was continued 
till the introduction of the survey in 184G. 

These changes and concessions, though to a somewhat less 
extent, applied to Kumbhdri as well as to Patoda. Under the 
1846 survey measurement the former estimate of 220,247 highda in 
Kumbhari was reduced to 110,224 acres; while 890,787 high&s in 
Pdtoda gave 344,142 acres, showing that the Patoda higha was nearly 
twice as large as the Kumbhdri higha, an inequality which was 
partly due to the difference in the average value of the soils. 

During the first three years of British management (1818-19 to 
1820-21), the demand was comparatively light and tho collections 
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far above tbe average. Then was introduced the correct measuring Chapter VIIL 
of fields and assessing the excess by yearly increments. During Land 
the next four years this yearly increase in the biffka rate was Administratiofi* 
accompanied by a failing revenue. The fall continued till 1833-34, Survey, 
when the collections again rose, above the average. During this Pdtoda, 

year the old system oF measuring poor lauds *by a specially large 1846-47, 

was introduced, and from that time till 1840, in spite of bad 
seasons, there was on the wliole a steady improvement.^ 

During the twenty-eight years ending 1845-40, of a total of 
430,000 arable highas the area under tillage varied from 90,000 in 
1829-30 to 205,000 in 1821-22 and 1840-41, and averaged 170,000; 
collections, out of a nominal rental of £37,000 (Rs. 3,70,000), varied 
from £3000 (Rs. 30,000) in 1824-25 to £10,000 (Rs. 1,60,000) in 
1842-43, and averuged £11,000 (Rs. 1,10,000) ; and remissions 
varied from £900 (Rs. 9,000) in 1833-34 and 1837-38 to £9500 
(Rs. 95,000) ill 1824-25, and averaged £3627 (Rs. 36,270) or thirty- 
three per cent of the average collections.- 

Under the 1846 survey the villages of Patoda wore divided into 
two classes, a south-west group including the Kumbhari villages and 
nearly all the villages bordering on Chandor, and a north and east 
group including tlie Briar Tract in Iho north and the villages near the 
Nizamis frontier. The dry -crop lauds of the 119 villages in the 
south-west were assessed at aero rates varying from 2f*, bd. to 3Jd. 

(Rs. li-us. 2i). The lands of the seventy remaining villages 
wore assessed at acre rates varying from 2^. to 3d. (Re. 1 - as, 2). 

The garden lands were divided into two classes, channel- 
watered lands which were divided into thirteen grades with acre 
rates ranging from 3s, 4^ lid. to 126‘. (Rc. 1-11 - Rs. 6), and wcll- 


1 Captain Davidson, r>2of 14tli September 1840, para, 12. 

2 The following are the details of the variations in the Tillage Area : Of a 
total arable area of 480,000 Oit/hda the tillage area in the first two years of British 
rule was about 1(18,000 hhihdH. It rose to 200,000 in 1820-21 and fell from 
205, 0(X) in 1821-22 to 180, (KM) in 1824-25. In the next four years it rose from 

165.000 in 1825-2li to 172,000 in 1828-29, and fell to 90,000 in 1829-80. In the 
next two years it varied between 100,000 and 150,000, and in the third year fell to 

100.000 in 1832-38. It .again rose to 160,000 in 1833-.34 and since that year it 
never went higher than 205,000 in 1840-41, nor below 150,000 in 18.34-.35, 18.38-39, 
and 1845-46. The average tillage area was about 170,000 biijhda or 40 per cent of 
the entire arable area. Under Collectiojjs, of a nominal rental of Ks. 3,70,000, 
iu the first five years, except in 1821-22 when they were Ks. 1,26,000, the collections 
ranged from Ks. 1,40,000 to .Ks. 1,46,000. In the next two years they fell to 
lls. 1,14,000 in 182,3-24 and Ks. 30,000 in 1824-25. In the following year they rose 
to Rb. 1,24,000 and fell in the next four years to Ks. 40,000 in 1829-30. They then 
rose to Rs. 1,05,000 in the following year, and fell in the next two years to 
Ks. 48,000 in 1832-33. In 1833-.34 they rose to Rs. 1,37,000 and in the next six 
years ranged between Rs. 65,000 in 18.38-39 and Rs. 1,44,000 in 1837-38. Since 
then, except iu 1844-45 when they were about Rs. 74,000 and in 1845-46 when they 
were about Rs. 66,000, they ranged between Rs. 1,15,000 in 1843-44 and Rs. 1,60,000 
in 1842-43. Remissions were not required in the first two years. In the next 
thirteen years, except 1820-21 with Rs. 20,000, 1821-22 with Rs. 54,000, 1824-25 witti 
Rs. 95,000, and 1825-26 with Rs. 26,()00, they varied between Rs. 33,000 and 
Rs. 46,000. In the next five years 1833-1838, except 1836-37 when they were 
Rs. 45,000, they varied between Bs. 9000 in 183d-M and 1837-38, and Hs. 21,000 
in 1834-35. In the remaining eight yenrs 1838-1846, except 1842-43 with Rs. 12,000, 
1839-40 with Rs. 23,0()0, • and 18^-41 witii Rs. 32,000, they varied between 
Rs. 50,000 in 1841-42 and Rs. 6^000 in 1844-45. . Diagram in Snrvey Rep. 62 of 1846. 
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watered lands with five grades paying acre rates of from 3s. to 6s. 
(Rs. li-Ks. 3). The effect of the new rates was to Yeduce the 
total rental from £36,983 (Rs. 3,69,830) to £16,100 (Rs. 1,61,000) 
or about 56 ^ per cent. But the old total rental had never been 
realised, and the survey total was per cent in excess of 

(Rs. 1,09,864) the average of past collections? At the same time 
this now total was not likely to be soon levied, and the survey 
figures showed a reduction in the average acre-rate from 1.9. 9d. to 
1^. (as. 14 - as. 8). The former 1.9. Od., it was true, represented the 
best lands only, while the now 1.9. included all arable lands whether 
rich or poor. 8 till tlie change ropreseritod a very important reduction 
in the (Tovornment doinaud. 

The survey rental of £16,100 (Rs. 1,61,000) was £20,883 
(Rs. 208,830) or 56^ per cent less than the old nominal rental 
(Rs. 3,69,830). The collections in the first year (184*6-47) of survey 
rates amounted to £9800 (Rs. 98,000), or48i per cent more than 
the collections (Rs. 66,000) of 181-5-46 at former rates, and nearly 
eleven per cent less than the average collections (Rs. 1,00,864) in 
the twenty-eight years ending 181-5-46. If the whole arable area 
was brought under tillage the survey rates would yield £16,100 
(Rs. 1,61,000), or 46^ per cent more than tho average collections 
during tho twenty-eight years ending 1845-46. 

The following statement shows tho effect of those settletnonts : 

Ndsik Plain Survey SMt'meMf 1840- 1847. 'i- 


SuB-DivrsiOiV. 

Villaires- 

Formkii. 

SL’RVEV. 

Colloctions. 

Settle- 

ment 

year. 

CoIJec- 

tionu. 

Total 

rental. 

Years. 

Amount. 

CtiAndor 

Dindori 

Sinnar 

N&sik 

Patoda 

Total ... 

120 

111 

09 

1«9 

1818-1842 

1818-1842 

1818-1844 

1818- 1844 

1819 - IS 10 

Il8. 

01 ,000 
62,000 

1.14.000 
09,ri0o 

1.10.000 

1942-43 

1842-43 

1844-45 

1844-1.5 

1846-47 

Rs. 

04.000 
62,500 

82.000 
51,000 
iW.UOO 

Rs. 

1,08,000 

75,000 

1,39,000 

80,500 

l,tl5,000 



4,46,500 


3,87,500 

5,67,500 


Hill ViUagee, While the plain, or desk, villages were being surveyed and 
1840-1847. settled by Mr. Groldsmid and Lieutenant Davidson, the survey and 
settlement of tho hill, or dt'uig, villages was (1840) entrusted to 
Mr. G. E. Fraser-Tytlcr, acting third assistant collector, who 
continued on the work till 1847.2 This hill land was a tract in 
Dindori, Nasik, and Igatpuri, bounded on the north by the Sapta- 
shring hills, on the east by tho very irregular western limit of tho 
plain districts which in places ran up valleys close to the Sahy&dris, 
on the south by the Akola hills in Ahmadnagar, and on the west 


1 Prepared from diagram 7 in Bom. Gov. Sel. CXXIII, 160. 

2 Lioutenant-Golonei Taverner, 893 of 15th October 1675. Mr. Fraser-Tsrtler had 
at first only the m&mlatd&r’a staff to help ; a few classers and measurers were after- 
wards added, and in 1843 Mr. Hexton was appointed his assistant. On account of the 
feverish climate the working season did not tast for more t han five or eU montha. 
Mr. Tytler, 77 of 13th October 1845.. 
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by the Sahy&dris. The Ndsik hill tract stretched east from the 
crest of the Sahy^dris to an average distance of thirty-five miles ; 
its length from Saptashring to Ilarischandragad was ninety miles 
and the superficial area 3150 square miles.^ 

In these dd)\g or hill villages wore to bo found both rice and 
dry-crop lands. Thcro were four sorts of dry-crop landj of which 
three® were ploughable and the fourth was so stoop that it could be 
worked only by the hand.® All the rice was sown in nurseries, 
manured with wood-ashes sometimes in a corner of the field, but 
generally on sloping ground at the field side. 

When Mr. Tytler began the survey of the Niisik hill lands in 1841 
he found the country empty and the people greatly impoverished.^ 
Much of the laud was waste and covered with brushwood and forest.® 

The hill villages of Igatpuri or Kavnai had great natural advantages 
of which the people had failed to make use.® 1'ho most prosperous 
classes were those that had least to do with tillage. These were 
the cattle-breeding tribes, the Kanadas and Thdkurs, who formed a 
fair proportion of the people, and though the)’’ raised grain enough 
for tlieir homo use, they mainly depended on their herds and flocks. 
The Thtlkur tribOvS lived chiefly on game, and when they amassed a 
little capital devoted thonisolves to breeding goats and cattle rather 
tjfc^n to tillage. Both of these tribes, but especially the Kanadas, 
were remarkably well off. Some Kanada ham lots, with not more 
than th^ee or four houses, had as many as 500 cattle and 500 goats. 
They wtj^*e of groat use to the husbandmen, supplying them with 
cheap arW useful cattle. The Kiinbis seemed unable to lay by money 
or to adcS’to tlieir capital. In spite of their steady industry they seemed 
to grow poorer and many had become impoverished and apathetic. 

The vcsnlt of the attempts made in 1824 and again in 1 833 to have * 
the whole area measured and assessed, was unsatisfactory as the 
work: had boon carried out by hereditary village and district officers 
without proper supervision.'^ 

Until 1840, the returns had almost always shown loss than the 


’\Tliis includeB the A kola ddngs in Aliinaduagar. Mr. Tytler, 688 of 18th April 
186‘j^para. 2, in Bom. Gov. Bev. Ecc. 117 of 1860, 

2 The three ploughable v.arietics were black or hiU low lying land, generally dark, 
aod beet fitted for wheat and other late crops ; redtlish or kordl land, also low lying 
oitid able to yield mamir, gram, and other late crops, as well as nipani or unwatcred 
Rngarjbane ; ploughable uplands or mdl, yielding early or Jeharif crops such as a particular 
description of millet, Indian millet, and nduH’ Mr. H. E. (ioldsmid, 17 of 11th 
October 1841, in Bom. Gov. Sel. VI. 9. Tho plough was drawn either by two 
buttocks or by two male bufTalocs, or by a bullock and a hutlalo. Bom. Gov. Sel. 
VI. 48. 

8 Grain land on steep slones, which could be worked only by the hoe, was called 
daU, These steeps yielded (1841) ndgli, adi'a, and a few other early crops. Bom. 
Gov, Sel. VI. 9. 

* In 1845, compared with 215 in NAsik and 104 in Sinnar, the average population 
to the square mile was 100 in plain Dinduri and 36 in hill Dindori. Mr. Tytler, 
77 of 13th October 1845. 

6 Mr. Tytler, 588 of 18th April I860,- appended to Dindori D4ng Reviaion Survey 
Report 893 of 16th October 1876. , 

0 Mr. Tytler, 19th' April 1841, in Bom. Gov. Sel VI. 32-33. 

7 Mr. Qoldsmid, 136 of Ist November 1840, pftnw 22-28, . ^ 
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actual area under tillage. Mr. Tytler warned the district officers or 
zaminddrs to be careful in their measuretuonts. The result was that 
a test in the following year showed an almost uniform over-return of 
area In some cases the area returned was double the actual area. Out 
of sixty-nine numbers, in only seventeen were the entries correct within 
five per cent ; and these numbers were so small, quarter and half 
acres, that no great error was possible. ^J'he probable excess in the 
area returned over the area tilled was about one-fourth. Besides 
the power the hereditary district officers had of befriending or of 
harming a landholder by incorrect area returns, they were able to 
enter the quality of his field as land fit to bear an acre rate of 2«., of 
Is. Gd., or of \s. (Re. 1, as. 12, or as. 8). In the village of Jdnuri, a 
few of the richest families held the best land and paid the lowest 
rates, while the barrener fields of tlie poorer villagers were burdened 
by the higher rates. The rates fixed by the district officers were 
practically final. They were the people’s ^governors.’ There was 
a right of appeal, but the right existed only in name. ^ We have 
never, ^ wrote Mr. Tytler, ^introduced any regularity in procedure, 
and therefore wo cannot prove wliat are irregularities. Neither can 
officers be blamed for faults which are inhenmt in the system. As 
complaint was practically useless the people did what they could to 
gain the favour of their masters. The hereditary officers had an 
ascendancy unknown in other parts. 

An inquiry into the state of the hill villages and into the Qsting 
revenue system sfitisfied Mr. Tytlm* that some such cliauf as that 
proposed by Mr. Goldsmid in 1888- was necessary.^ Tb existing 
system of yearly measurements was troublesome and unfa:. It was 
to the uncertainty and worry of these changes and measiromonts, 
rather than to the excessive rates of the assessment, that tl> poverty 
of the hill pcjisants was due. The land was specially ill-su.ed for a 
bifjha settlement. Tlicrc were no natural marks, and, as to soil 
was poor, frequent fallows were required, and the limits of fioLs out 
of tillage were at once hid in grass and brushwood. Agai the 
expense of these minute measurements was great and could no»well 
be borne by tracts of hill pasture that were rarely ploug.pd. 
Unless there was a wonderfully sudden spread of tillage the la^s 
would be untouched till every trace of a survey had been o£fa6d. 
Even with low rates no very sudden increase of the tillage frea 
could bo looked for. The task of bringing liill lands under tiJage 
was much licavier than in plain tracts. Brushwood had, to be) exti 
and roots dug out and burned. In the up, or mdl, lands frequent 
fallows wore wanted and fresh patches had constantly to be clesi^ed, 
and the black lands were hard and barren compared with the black 
soil in tho plains. In the plains arable waste could be taken up at 
once ; in the hills it wanted careful preparing.^ 


1 Mr. Tytler, 19th April 1841, in Bom. Gov. Sel. VI. 27-28. 

9 His letter, 19, ^Ist May 1838, in Dindori D&ug Surv. Rep. 893'of 1875i. 

3 ' In the hill villages the rice fields should be measurea and the ill-marked oyer- 
rown dry-crop lands should be divided into large blocks with natural boundaries*’ 
[r. Tytler, 19tn April 1841, in Bom. Qov. Sel. vl, 25. ' 

Mr. Tytler, 19th April 1841, in Bom. Gov. Sel. Vl« 25 <'29*. 
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The three systemB in force, the estate or mmd, the plough or aut. Chapter VXOk 
and the yearly measuremeflts, were marred by fraud which could 
easily be practised without detection. In so rugged and scantily 
tilled a country the simple measurements of the plains could not be 
carried out except in the small area of rice land.^ Mr. Tytler 
accordingly determined to adopt the suggestion made by 
Mr. Goldsmid in 1838^ and divide the land into two parts, rice 
fields to be measured, classed, mapped, assessed, and lot out for a 
period of thirty years, and dry-crop land to be charged a lump sum, 
ukti, recoverable from the whole village, for a period of five years. 

Mr. Tytler began by making a preliminary survey of six villages 
in I^vnai or Igatpuri. His proposals, which involved a decrease 
from £706 to £569 (Rs. 7060 -Rs. 5690) in tho Government demand, 
were approved by Government and wore introduced in 1840-41.® 

In settling the rice lands, as much land as lay together was made 
into a largo, or gat, number with small, or c/iak, sub-numbers, each of 
which had a separate assessment. The large numbers were plotted 
on a small scale in the village map, which showed the village 
boundaries and the waste land, and a separate large scale plot was 
made of each main number showing its sub-numbers. In Kdvnai 
or Igatpuri tho rice lands wero alone measured and plotted. 

Afterwards (February 1844) it was found that in Trimbak the black 
or kali lands also formed separate fields and might bo measured 
and mapped.^ 

In fixing tho assessment on a field the area was divided into equal 
shares or parts. The value of each share of tho field, as regards 
’ water and embankments, was appraised in aana«, tho different 
L values were grouped into classes, and an acre valuation was 
Vprded to each class. The average acre assessment for each field 
Infixed by adding together the items of the different shares and 
dividing tho whole by the number of shares in the field.^ 


1 Mr, Tytier, 588 of 18th April 1860. 2 Hia letter. Slat May 1838. 

8 Thetcmi was to some extent a revival of the joint estate or Ms system, which in 
Mr. Ty tier’s opinion was specially suited to these hilly tracts. Mr. Tytler, 19th April 
1841, and Qovemment Letter 720 of 10th March 1842, in Bom, Gov. Sel. VI. The 
follovring statement shows the details of this settlement : 

Kdvnai Ex/ptrlmsinial SettlcTnentf 1840-41> 


VlLLAOBS. 

FoaMKR. 

SURVBT. 1 

Ten yean* average. 

Lump 
sum or 
ukti. 

Rico. 

Total. 

Dry- 

crop. 

Rice. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Kftynai 

1010 

496 

1606 

900 

760 

1060 

BAyamba 

841 

228 

600 

276 

320 

605 

VftdevAdi 

1660 

514 

2074 

1200 

788 

1938 

Koregson 

1770 

76 

1846 

600 

111 

on 

Khod laf 

476 

612 

090 

360 

460 

800 

lOogargson 

87 

85 

72 

80 

62 

82 

■ Totia ... 

5106 

1801 

7057 

8255 

2437 

6698 


' * Gov; Ijeitov 1386 of #h 1844 £4 lieiiiti.*€foloiiel TavemoFii 883 Of 15tli 
Ootoh6tl875, pacaSi'' ' '• 

8 Li0at.-OoWQj4 884 ol 4^ Deoomhor 187% P4ra. 18. 
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Mr. Tytler’s settlement of the rice lands in the Ndsik hilly tracts 
vas the first rice land settlement in thefDoccan. In classifying the 
land three elements were taken into consideration, the soil, the 
moistui'e, and the bank. Of sixteen parts the soil represented eight, 
the moisture four, and the banks four. As regards soil the land 
was divided into four classes, yellow and yellowish red, dark red, 
very dark red, and coarse soil. Each class of soil was divided into 
three grades according as the soil was over eighteen inches, between 
eighteen and nine inches, or below nino inches deep. A fault in 
texture, generally a mixture of coarse pebbly soil and sand, vaho/r^ 
reduced the soil valuation one class. The details are shown in the 
following table : 

Rice-soil Classification^ IS4O, 


Character. 

DEmi. 

One htU 
or lb". 

One hat to 
Iialf .1 
lb"- 9". 

Under half 
a 

9". 

• 

Aa. 

A». 

A$. 

Yollow 

8 

5 

3 

Dark retl 

5 

3 

1 

Vorj dark red 

3 

1 

1 

Coaric 

1 

1 

1 


As regards the allowance for moisture tlio land was di video fnto 
three classes : tlie first, fairly moist below tho surface in April^^nd 
May, was counted as four ; the second, slightly moist below %he 
surface, as two ; and tho third, dry above and below, did not coxmt. 
As regards their banks, fields wore divided into three cle^^ 
Those whose banks could bo repaired with little cost were valu' at 
four ; those whose banks were half carried away or were broke by 
a stream bed were valued at two ; and those whoso dams wore s^iost 
entirely swept away or in which the field had silted to tho levelt tho 
dam were valued at nothing. For each share of the field thoalues 
assigned to these three elements, the soil, tho moisture, and thbank, 
were added together and a combination table applied which Sowed 
whether the share was, first or aval, that is of sixteen annas ; stond 
or cZitw, that is of twelve, thirteen or fourteen annas ; third or liwi, 
that is between eleven and eight annas ; or fourth, chdrsim^^Ott 
is of seven, five, three or one anna.^ The acre rate for the first 
of these classes was fixed at I2s, (Bs. 6), for the secord at 
9«. 9ti. (Rs. 4-14), for tho third at G^. dd. (Rs. 3-6), and fo^ the 
fourth at Ss, (Rs. 1^). The total of these rates divided bjj the 
number of shares fixed tho average acre rate for tho whole field. 
Experience showed that with high rates four classes were too few, 
and in Dindori tho number was increased from four to six** The 
following statement shows the classification and acre assessment that 
were introduced into the rice lands of the four groups of N&sik 
hill villages: 


1 In this, amas 16, 6, 4. and 2 do not appear, as no oombinatlofi of the emsoe oonld 
produce them. Lieut. -Colonel Taverner, 893 of 1875, paras 16 and 18. 

2 Lieut* -Colonel Taverner, 893 of 16th October IW, par^ 17 and 21. 
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Ndsih IliU Villaffed, Classed and Assessed^ 1840^1847. 


SiTB- 

OliABa AND 

CliAM I.*^ 

CLAflSil. 

CDASBIII. 

OlasbIV. 

ClabbV. 

Glass VI. 

DlVIBlOMS. 

BAn. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Klivnai...| 

OlOBS 

A». 10. 

Aa. 14 to 12. 

Aa. 11 to 8. 

ils. 7, 6,3,1. 

None. 

None. 

Bate 

Rs. 6. 

Rs. 1-14. 

Rs. 3-6. 

Be. 1^. 

None. 

None. 

Trimbak.| 

Clasa 

Ag, 1(3. 

Aa. 14 to 12. 

Aa. 11 to 8. 

ils. 7, 6, 3.1. 

None. 

None. 

Bate 

Rs. (3. 

Rs. 4-14. 

Ks. 8-0. 

Bo. li 

None. 

NonOk 

Dindori... | 

Glass 

A a. 1(3 to 14. 

Aa. 18, 12. 1 
Bs.2|. 

Aa. 11, 10. 

As. 9 to 7. 

Aa. 5 to 8. 

ilnna 1. 

Rate 

Bs. 3. 

Bs. 2. 

Be. 11. 

Re. 1. 

ils. 10. 

N&sik ...[ 

Gloss 

As. 16 to 14. 

Aa. 13, 12. 

VAa. 11. 

ils. 0 to 7. 

ils. 6 to 3. 

Anna 1. 

Bute 

Rs. 0. 

Bs. 4}. 

Bs. 3|. 

1 

Rs. 21. 

Be.li 

ils. 18. 


In assessing the black or cold- weather soils Mr. Tytler divided 
thorn into three classes, fine black and dark rod, coarse, and stony 
horJehat or barad. I'heso classes were divided into four grades 
according to the depth of the soil.^ 

Mr. Tytler arranged the rice and the black soils into six and the 
red soils into four classes. For rice lands his acre rates varied in 
Kd^vnai from 12s, to 35. (11s. G - Ils. 1^), in Diiidori from 65. to I5. Sd, 
(Rs. 3'-a,9. 10), and in Nasik from 125. "to I5. Qd. (Rs. 6-05. 12). 
The black and red soil rates were the same in all throe sub-divisons, 
the black ranging from 25. ScZ. to Gd. (Rs. IJ-as. 4), and the red 
from lOJd. to 4^6?. (a5. 7-a5. 3). The details are shown in the 
following stiitemont ; the rates shown for mtU lands wore not settled 
till 1860 when the uplands were surveyed in detail^: 

Nasik Hill Vilhujes, Sdtlamcnt Rates, IS4O-IS47, 


Soil. 

Ka'vnai. I 

I. 

11. 

111. 

IV. 

V. 

VJ. 


Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rice 

6 0 

4 14 

a 6 

1 8 



lilack, kali 

1 2 

0 16 

0 12 

0 0 



Red, wM 

0 7 

0 5 

0 4 

0 3 




Dindori. 1 

Rice 

3 0 

2 8 

2 0 

1 8 

1 0 

0 10 

Black, kiHi 

1 2 

0 15 

0 12 

0 9 

0 0 

0 4 

Bod, viAl 

0 7 

0 5 

0 4 

0 3 




Na'bik. I 

Rico 

6 0 

4 12 

3 8 

2 4 

1 2 

0 12 

Black, ktili 

1 2 

0 16 

0 12 

0 9 

0 6 

0 4 

Red, mdl 

0 7 

0 0 

0 4 

0 3 





1 Ndsih Hill Villages, Late-crop Soil, 1840’1S47, 


Character. 

Depth. | 

One and 
a hall 
hdt, 
27". 

One h&e, 
18". 

Hair a 
hdt, 

V*. 

Under 
half a 
hdt, 

9". 

Fine block and dork red. 

18 

16 

12 

9 

CSoarse 

16 

13 

0 

6 

Gravelly* 

4 

4 

4 

4 


LieutenRnt-Oolond Tavjemer. 89S of 15th Ootabof 187& para 23; . > 

* Mr. Tytler» ei ISth Oot 1846 hod 688^0! 18th Aj^ 1860^ and iMht^OoIotMl 
Taverner, 884 of Cth'Pecamber 1876. ,, 
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Chaptcfr Vm. In Mr. Tjrtler’s opinion tbe lamp snm or likU snixm was 
specially suited to the hill lands. Objection might be taken to the 
Administratioii. joint responsibility. Bat the share to be paid by each holder had 
Snrvw. Been carefully tested, and the chance of the strong oppressing the 
mu Villages, weak was small.i 

1840-1847. When the lump sum or ukti was fixed, the people were told to 

apportion among themselves and enter in a statement the number 
and position of the waste and cultivated highda which each required, 
and to assign to each the share of the lump payment for which he was 
responsible. The areas given were fairly correct, because each man 
entered his hereditary land, and, knowing his powers as a cultivator, 
did not claim more land than he wished to use. Besides the village 
lease a paper was given to each holder, showing the area and 
position of his share. Each man thus dealt direct with Government 
and was not subject to the caprice of any of the villagers. He was 
as independent and free from trammel as any landholder under the 
ordinary settlement. The joint responsibility was only nominal. 
The utmost inconvenience it could bring upon any individual was 
the increase of a few annas if ono of the villagers failed to pay his 
rent. Besides making these arrangements as complete as possible 
on paper, the jamdddrs went through each village with the body of 
landholders, making each point out his holding in the presence of 
the others. This they compared with the entry in the statement, 
asking if any one disputed the claim. If the claim was not 
questioned they signed to the effect that they had seen the 


^ Tho following abstract of a villago lease shows what provision was made to guard 
against unfair dealing : 

‘ The whole of your rice lands have been measured into English acres with a j^haiir' 
•and cross staff, held registers and maps have been prepared, and the land divided into 
four classes. The land has also been parcelled into principal and subordinate nu^nbere 
and each sub-number has been separately assessed at rates shown in a book whi^h has 
been made over to your headman. There is to be no additional levy. But if any part 
of a sub-number is tilled the holder must pay for the whole. The rates are to romain 
in force for thirty years. 1 

‘ As each plot, or tika, of dry crop (black and red) land could not be measured and 
assessed, the villagers have agreed to pay for the next five years a lump sum of £50 
(Rs. 500). The villagers have to settle among themselves and enter in a stateihent 
the numbers of tho tilled and waste dry-crop plots for which each holder has to pay, 
and they must point out the lands to be held by each in the presence of the villagers 
and of a Goveniment officer. If any holder of dry-crop land dies or fails to pay 
his share, the other members must arrange for its payment, either by getting some 
ono to take the share or by distributing tho amount among themselves by subsonption. 

* During tho five years no extra charge will be mado for land on which variable 
crops are grown. 

* Any part of the waste land, though not included in the area on which the lump 
rented is assessed, may be taken and tilled. 

* The villagers should, as far as possible, settle among themselves what extra sum 
any one who has tilled more than his share of the land should pay. If they fasl to fix 
the amount the mamlatdar will settle it with the help of a jury. 

* At settlement time the mdmlatddr will make a yearly enquiry, and the necessary 
changes will be made in the amounts of tho shares payable by the different land- 
holders. 

*}S(o rcunission ^ the lump sum will he granted except tot failare. of crop or loss 
from civil commotion, when the Collector wul enquire and settle ^ ' 

*If any <me improves anv share of, the coimnon bad by ha^irg nr watering it^ at 
the end of the five years it will be measured off. as Mr. GcMdjmiid/ 

Survey Superintendent, 26th March 1841, in Bom* " , , 
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particular holdings that no one disputed the right to it^ and that 
they had fonmdly made it over to the occupant. The land 
unapportioned in each village was measured by the officers^ and each 
holder was, if he wished it, entitled to a share proportionate to his 
holding. The area of these lands was in most cases so large that 
no disputes were likely to arise.^ 

The lump sum system was most successful. Freed from the 
exactions of village and district officers and encouraged by the low 
rates of assessment boh^re the first five yoars^ lease was over, 
cultivation had spread some hundredfold and lands were cleared 
which for years had boon covered with brushwood and forost. At 
the end of the first five years the bettor dry-crop lands wore 
measured into well-marked fields, mapped, classified, and assessed 
as had originally been done in the case of the rice fields. Only the 
poorer dry -crop lands and the hill lands were again lot out at a 
lump sum to the village on a second five years* loaso,^ 

The following are the details of the introduction of this survey 
settlement.^ 

Of one hundred hill villages in Kdvnai, six, as mentioned above, 
were settled in 1811. For assessment purposes the remaining 
ninety-four villages were divided into two groups, one of forty -two 
villages which was settled in 1812-13, and the other of fifty-two 
villages which was settled in 1813-44. 

In all villages the rice lands registered after the survey far 
exceeded the old returns. In many they were double, treble, 
and even fourfold,^ Much rice land had until this surrey (1842) 
been waste, and the dams of many fields were breached. The 
resumption of tillage in these fields could not take place so rapidly 
as in plain villages, as embankments had to bo thrown up and soil 
allowed to gather. In Mr. Tytler*s opinion low and just rates were 
the only moans of restoring this land. He, therefore, adopted the 
rates fixed by Mr. Goldsmid and which had proved successful m 
other parts.® The calculation of the total assessment was not 
completed at tho time of Mr. Tytler^s report (28th July 1842). But 
he estimated that the now rates would yield a revenue twenty-five 
per cent in excess of the average collections during the ten previous 
years.® 

In fixing the lump or uJeti assessment for tho dry-crop land 
Mr. Tytler classified tho villages according to their general 
capabilities and advantages in respect of black hali and red or mdl 
land, making three classes for each kind of soil. The higha rates 
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1848 - 1844 * 


> Mr. Tytler, 19th April 1841, in Bom. Gov. Sel. VI. 29-30. 

* Mr. Xj^ler, Collector of Ahmadna^ar, 588 of 18th April 1860, para 3. 

* KiviUti 9^ Trimbak 71, Dindori 94, and Ndsik 13, making together with the six 
villages of K4vnai first settled in 1841, a total of 278 hill villages. 

' * Mr. I^er, 2fith July 1842, in Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 1351 of 1842, 164. He adds. 
'One osn’t iam any ideaoi tijie extent of land requiring to be measured and dassified.*^ 
sanctioned for the rice lands of the six experimental yiUagea ip 1842, 
were exteswd to the rioe landta of idm Villages of Un 

^ Bonou Rev, Reo. 1851 of 184S^16#*188. 
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adopted for the three classes of black land were Is. \\d.^ 11 and 
9cl. (os. 9, 7|, 6), and for the three classes of rod land, 7Jd., Cfd., 
and 6d. {as. 6, 4^, 4). At these rates the lump assessment for the 
dry-crop land of forty-two villages amounted to £1106 (Rs. 11,060). 
Some slight changes were made and the lump assessment finally 
sanctioned was £1093 (Rs. 10,930), showing a decrease of two per 
cent compared with the average collections (£1116) of the past 
twenty-three years and of 3*7 per cent compared with the average 
collections (£1135) of the past cloven ycars.^ 

In the following year (181*3-44) the new rice rates were introduced 
into the remaining fifty-two villages, and lump sums fixed for the 
dry-crop land. Tlio rice rates were guaranteed for thirty years and 
the dry-crop rates for five years. The majority of these fifty-two 
villages were in more hilly country than the previous group. Their 
diy-crop lands wore inferior, and they had for the most part reddish 
or Ttoral land instead of black or kali laud. For these reasons the 
lump assessment of fifty-two villages was fixed at £1 400 (Rs. 14,000), 
showing a decrease of 5*14 per cent compared with the average 
collections (£1476) of the past twenty-five years (1818-19 to 
1842-43) ; of eleven per cent compared with the average collections 
(£1574) of the past thirteen years (1830-31 to 1842-43); find of 
23*37 per cent compared with the collections (£1827) of the year 
(1842-43) before the new settlement.^ 

The Dindori hill villages, which wore surveyed in 1844, differed 
greatly from the Kavnai hill villages. In Kavnai the rice soils were 
the most valuable 'while in Dindori the black dry-crop lands wero 
more important, the rice lands being neither very extensive nor 
very fertile. The Trimbak villages differed greatly from each other, 
some of them being like Dindori and others like Kavnai. Unlike 
K&vnai, many villages in Dindori and several in Nasik and Trimbak 
had black dry-crop land valuable enough to bo mapped, measured, 
and settled for thirty years like rice lands.^ Their uplands, as in 
Kdvnai, were settled by a lump assessment or uldi. 

In 1844 the petty division of Trimbak, to which Mr. Tytler^s 
survey was next extended, contained seventy-one villages under a 
mahdlkari. It was exceedingly poor and most of the people wei^e 
Kolis, who had a bad name as gang-robbers.^ 

During the twenty-six years ending 1843-44, the area under rice 
tillage had varied from 1100 highds in 1831-34 to 1800 high&s in 
1823-24, and averaged 1500 highds; of a total rental of £1100, 
(Rs. 11,000) collections had varied from £700 (Rs. 7000) in 1829-30 


1 Mr. Tytler, 28th July 1842, Gov. Letter 3132 of Slat October 1842, in Bom. Qoy. 
Hev. Reo. 1351 of 1842, 163 >205. 

> Mr. Tjijler, 9th August 1843, Gov. Letter 3306 of 12th October 1843. ia Bom. 
Gov. Rev. Reo. 1526 of 1843, 91-115. 

’ In 1844 Government sanctioned a slight modification of the i^tem. 

Under this modification in all suitable villagos the black soils were to b0 aoomately 
measured and assessed and not given in lease with the nUU or upland. ^Mr. IWer, 
5th February 1844, and Gov. Letter 1386 of 4th May 1844, A>m. Gov. BeV* Bm. 1868 
of 1844, 88-90. 

* Mr. Tytler, 25ih Septraiber 1844, and Gov. Letter 809 of 20th Jamu^ 1846, in 
Bom. Govji Rev, Rec. 171 of 1845, 17-84, 58«67. ^ 
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to £1300 (Bs. 13^000) in 1834-35 and averaged £1050 (Bs. 10^500) ; 
and remissions had varied from £5 (Bs. 50) in 1820-21^ 1821-22^ 
1842-43, and 1843-44, to £240 (Bs. 2400) in 1829-30, and averaged 
£46 (Bs. 460) .1 

In t^e rice lands the same rates wore adopted as in Kdvnai. The 
result of these survey rates, when the whole rice land was brought 
under tillage, was estimated to be an increase of eighty-four per cent 
on past collections and of ninety-six per cent on the previous yearns 
revenue.* A five years^ lump or uldi settlement was made for the- 
upland or mdl of twenty-one villages, and for the dry-crop, that is 
both black land and upland, of fifty villages. The entire new uTcti 
or lump assessment on dry-crop, or black and red land, exceeded 
the average of past collections by throe and a half per cent.® The 
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* During tho twenty-six years ending 1844 the area under rice Tillage varied between 
1100 and 1800 and averaged 1500 hitj?ids. From 1000 hhjhd» in 1818-19 it fell to 1400 
in 1819-20 and rose in the next four years to 1800 in 1823-24. In the next four 
years it fell to 1400 in 1827-28. It rose to IGOO in the following year and in the 
next five years again fell to 1100 in 1833-34 and rose to 1500 in 18^-35- In the next 
eight years it steadily rose from 1100 in 1835-36 to 1750 in 1842-43 and fell to 1700 m 
l£t3-44. Black soil tillage varied betw'con 2100 and 3300 and averaged 2750 bighda. 
In ^6 first six years it rose from 2100 in 1818-19 to 3300 in 1823-24. In the next 
five years it fell to 3000 in 1828-29. In the next five years it ranged between 2100 
and 2700 and rose to 3000 hiyhdtt in 1834-35. It then declined tiU it reached 2500 
in 1837-38. In the next six years it varied between 2500 and 2800. Red soil tillage 
varied from 3750 in 1818-19 to 10,000 in 1840-41 and averaged 7000 UyhdH, In the 
first four years it rose from 3750 in 1818-19 to 9500 in 1821-22. Then it fell to 7000 
in 1824-25, and, after rising in the following year to 8000, continued falling till it 
reached 4300 in 1832-33. In the next two years it rose to 9000 in 1834-35, and 
continued falling till it reached 6000 in 1838-39. Then, except in 1840-41 when it 
was 10,000, it ranged between 9000 in 1839-40 and 8500 in 1843-44. Collection’s 
varied from Rs. 7000 in 1829-30 to Rs. 13,000 in 1834-35 and averaged Rs. 10,500. 
In the first eight years they rose from Rs. 9200 in 1818-19 to Ks. 11,100 in 1820-21, 
fell to Rs. 10,000 in 1822-23, and again rose to Rs. 12,900 in 1825-26. They then 
continued to fall till they reached Rs. 7000 in 1 829-30. In the next four years they 
varied between Us. 9000 in 1830-31 and 1833-34, and Rs. 7500 in 1832-33. They 
then rose to Rs. 13,000 in 1834-35 and contiriiiod to decline till they reached Rs. 7800 
in 1838-39. Then, except in 1840-41 when they were Rs. 12,400, they varied from 
Rs, 11,000 in 1839-40 to Rs. 11,800 in 1842-43, and fell the next year (1843-44) to a 
little over Rs. 11,500. Ukmi.sston.s which were not required in the first two years 
of British rule, varied from Ks. 50 in 1820-21, 1821-22, 1842-43, and 1843-^, to 
Rs. 2400 in 1829-30, and averaged Rs. 460. In 1822-23 they amounted to Rs. 900, 
Rising to Rs. 1000 in the next year (1823-24) they fell to Rs. 200 in 1825-26, and 
again rose to Rs. 1000 in 1828-29. In 1829-30 they amounted to Rs. 2400. In the 
next four years they fell from Rs. 500 in 1830-31 to Rs. 100 in 1833-34, In three 
more years they rose from Rs. 100 in 1834-35 to Rs. (KK) in 1836-37 and fell the next 
year to Rb. 100 in 1837-38. In 1838-39 they amounted to Rs. 1100, in 1839-40 to 
Rs. 600, in 1840-41 to Rs. 100, and in 1841-42 to Rs.400. In 1842-43 and 1843-44 
only Rs, 50 were remitted. Bom. Gov. Rev, Rec. 171 of 1845, 29, 

• Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 171 of 1845, 19. 


* Trimhak Lump Settlement^ 1844-4S, 


Soil. 

VlLLAOBS. 

Forxbr Collkctionb. 

SURVBY. 

1818-1843. 

1843-44. 

Rental. 



Rb. 

Rs. 

Rb. 

Upland 

21 

2021 

2385 

1052 

Upland and bhuOi... 

60 

2061 

8690 

2881 

TtoW ... 

i ■ n . , 

4082 

N61 . 

* 4848 . 


.B»m« Qov. Bey. Reo. 171 of 1646, $1*83. 
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black or kali land of twenty-one villages was measured for assessment 
in the same way as the rice land. Compared with the total collections 
(Rs. 11,590) from rice and dry-crop soils in 1843-44, the probable 
collections (Rs. 9260) for 1844-45 showed a decrease of twenty 
per cent.^ 

In 1845 ninety-four hill villages in Dindori were surveyed and 
settled. The garden rice and black or lato-crop lands were minutely 
surveyed, classified, and assessed, and the poor uplands, or wicti, were 
leased for a lump sum to the people of each village. These villages 
had been less heavily assessed than most places. The people were 
better off and the rates of interest lower. • 

Though the rental had not been excessive, the district had not 
made any marked advance under British management. There was 
little increase in the garden tillage. In the rice area there had 
been a marked rise between 1818 and 1822, but between 1822 and 
1844 there was little change. The tillage of late crop or black land 
greatly increased between 1818 and 1825, the area then fell, but 
again rose in 1833, and after a second fall had regained its former 
position in 1842. The early crop uplands, mdly alone showed a steady 
spread of cultivation, especially in the six years ending 1844-45.* 
In these lands the average realization rose from £524 (Rs. 5240) 
between 1818 and 1830 to £940 (Rs. 9400) between 1831 and 
1842, and to £1 159 (Rs. 11,590) between 1839 and 1844.® In fourteen 
villages there were garden lands which had formerly paid aero 
rates varying from 5s. 4J(i. to 12s. 1 Jd. (Rs. 2-11-3 to Rs. 6-0-9) and 
averaging 8s. 7id. (Rs. 4-5-2). In their stead the rates which 
Lieutenant Davidson had introduced in the plain Dindori villages 
were adopted, and average acre rate reduced to 5.^. 9|d. (Rs. 2-14-5). 
The change caused an increase in the total rental of 8 ‘96 per cent 
above the average realizations of the six previous years. The details 
were : 

Dindori Hill Villages, Garden Lands, 1845, 


Former. 

Survey. 

181S-1844. 

1830-1844. 

1845. 

Acres. 

223 

Bs. 

720 

Acrep. 

lOG 

Hs. 

501 

Acres. 

222 

Rs. 

644 


Compared with those of the previously surveyed parts of the hill 
country the Dindori rice lands wore poor. They wanted depth »T»d 
they were not well banked. Instead of a higha rate of 8«. (Rs. 4) 
the rates varied from 5^. to 4:8. (Rs. 24 - Rs. 2), and ,ev0n this low 
rate had been heavy enough to keep much of the land out of tillage. 
The higher kinds of rice were little grown. The produce of 
of rice land commonly ranged from 4& to 1040 pounds (6J -IS mane), 
giving a profit for the poorer kinds of 12s. to £1 Qs. (Rs. 6' - Bs. 18} and 


Mr. iytler,41^ Korambdr 1844, in Bom. Qcv. Bev. Beo. 171 of 1845^40. 

Mr. Towiuendi See. to <lov., 16861 KMih Janom 1846,- 1^. 168 of 1848, 
168-108. 9 jifo, 18th Qctoboi; 1840; Bov, Wf 198 oi:4846» 117^61. 
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for the better kinds of £2 48. (Bs. 22). This was a poor outturn 
compared to the Igatpuri rice fields^ which yielded from 880 to 
2000 pounds (11 -25 mans), worth in some cases as much as £4 lOs. 
(Rs. 45). Instead of the Igatpuri division of four classes paying 
acre rates varying from 12s. to 3s. (lls. 6-Ile.l J), the rice soils were 
arranged into six classes rated at Gs.^ Bs., 4s., Ss., 2s., and Is. Sd. 
(Rs. 3, Rs. 2i, Rs. 2, Rs. 1 Re. 1, and as, 10) and averaging 28. Bd. 
(Rs. 1-3-4) an acre, a marked reduction from the former average 
acre rate of Od. (Ks. 5-4). These rates gave a total rent^ 
67’13 per cent above the average of twejity-sovcn years^ realizations, 
and 38’25 per cent above those of the six previous years.^ The 
details are : 


Dimlorl Hilt ViVugff^, Rice Lands, 


Former. 


1818- 

1844. 

1839- 

1844. 

1845. 

Acres. 

Ks. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

375 

1802 

429 

2251 

2567 

3112 
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In Mr. Tytlor^s opinion these rates were low enough to induce 
the landholders to embank, improve, and till the various classes of 
rice land, and would tempt the hill tribes to settle to steady labour; 
In the Dindori hill villages the black or late-crop land was more 
important than the rice. The whole area was carefully measured 
and assessed. The produce of an acre generally ranged from four 
to nine mans, giving for the richer crops, such as wheat and gram, a 
gross acre profit of from IBs. to £1 IGs. (Rs. 8 - Rs. 18). Instead 
of the old rates vfirying from 13i}. 11 id. to Bid. (Rs. 6-15-6 to as. 3 
pies 9) a bu/ha and averaging 3cS. 2id. (Rs. 1-9-6) an acre, six new 
classes wero formed and assessed at acre rates of 2s. 3d., Is. lOJd., 
Is. 6d., l8. lid., 9d., and Gd. (Re. 1 J, as. 15, as. 12, as. 9, as. 6, and 
as. 4) or an average of l^. 6d. («8. 12). On the Avhole area 
sur\teyed the new rates gave a total rental IISJ per cent in excess 
of yhe average realizations of twenty-seven and 105*95 per cent 
above the average of six previous years. The details are : 

Dindori Hill Villages, Late Crop Lands, 1845. 


Former. | 

Survey. 

1818-1844. 

1830-1844. 

1845. 

" Acres. 

ecoo 

Rs. 

10,855 

Acres. 

0641 

Ks. 

10,735 

Acres. 

20,342 

Rs. 

22,100 


In the uplands, or mol, the chief crops were nagli and khiirdsni, 
though^^vor, vdid, vari, and many othefrs were more or less common. 
An acre of land was estimated to yield from 320 to 480 pounds (four to 
six 9710^8), which at current prices were worth from Ss. to 128. (Rs, 4-?‘ 
Rs. 6). The estate or mund system survived in some vill^ei;, 
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but it was unpopulair^ because though the highi rates were lower 
than in other lands the rent of the whole plot had to be paid 
whether or not the whole was under tillage. The higha rates in 
force varied from lid. to Is. 4id. [anna 1 - as. 11) and averaged 
l\d. (as. 5). The new rates averaged only 4icl. (os. 2i). But as the 
area leased by the village for a lump rental was much larger than 
the area formerly under tillage, the new rental was 14*15 per cent 
above the average realizations of the twenty-seven and 28*32 per 
cent below those of the six preceding years. The details are : 


Dindw'i Hill Villages, Uplaiid Settlement, ISJ^S. 


1 FORMBB. I 

SVRVXV. 

1813-1844. 

1830- 

1844. 

1845. 

Bighdt. 

24,700 

Rs. 

7788 

Sigkds. 

40,510 

Rs. 

Bighdt. 

53,543 

Rs. 

8800 


Taking the difEerent branches of the settlement together, in spite 
of an average acre-rate reduction in garden, late crop, and upland 
soils of about a half, and in rice lands of from 10s. 6d. to 2s. 5d. 
(Rs. 5i- Re. 1-3-4), the total rental oE the new survey exceeded 
the average realizations of the twenty-seven previous years by 
67*68 and of the six years ending 1844-45 by 38 06 per cent. But 
from the scanty population the whole survey rental was not likely to 
be soon realized. Exclusive of remissions which had averaged about 
Rs. 1200, the realizations during the survey year showed a decrease 
of twenty-two per cent compared with the average realizations in 
the six preceding years.^ The details are : 


Dimlori Hill Villages, Settlement, IS/^O, 


Rbalizatiokb. 

Keductiuk. 

1818-1845. 

1830-1845. 

184r)-40. 

1840 and 1830 1845. 

Us. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

20,190 

25,316 

19,710 

5506 


The survey settlement was next introduced into thirteen Nisik 
hill villages. Their superior soils, rice black and garden, were 
surveyed classed and assessed, while the uplands were leased for a 
lump sum to each village.^ Each cultivator had his upland holding 
and dues defined and recorded in a separate lease, which was signed 
and given to him when the rates were fixed. Compared with the 
average collections £596 (Rs. 5960) of the twenty-seven years ending 
1845, the new rental £685 (Rs. 6850) showed an increase of 14 
per cent. The following statements give the new rates and their 
financial effect compared with past collections : 


nd 66 of 16th Jane 1846, and Govnnunant 
of 4th September 1846, Bom. Gov. Bov. 
October 1846, Bom. Gov. Eev. Reo. 171 of 

nearly osponible half an sore and at this 
12th OeObw 1846| Born. Gvv.Baw Bam 


1 Mr. Tytler, T7 of 13th October 1845 a 
Letter 168 of lOth January 1846 and 3280 
Beo. 168 of 1846. Mr. l^er, 124 of 2l8t 
1847 21. 

3 'The In the Himkpargam is as 
I ^▼•.•wpmed it,* Mr. lytler, 624 of 
171 of 1847, 61, 
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Class. 



Garden. 

Rice. 

Black. 

Woll- 

watored. 

Channel- 

watered. 

j 

Rs. a. 

e 0 

Rs. a. 

1 2 

Rs. a. 

Ra a. 

11 . ... 

4 12 

0 15 

8 6 


Ill 

3 8 

0 12 

2 15 


IV 

2 4 

0 9 

3 8 


V 

1 2 

0 6 



VI 

0 12 

0 4 



IX 

... 

... 

• •• 

312 

XIH 

... 

... 


2 12 


Ndnik Thirteen Hill VillcLges, Settteim'nf., 1846’Ji7s 




« 

Formir. 


1 

SURVRY. 

Soil. 

ISIS to 1846. 

1839-40 to 1844-45. 



Average 
acre rate. 


Tillage. 

(!nlleu- 

tions. 

Tillage. 

Collcc- 

tioTis. 

Average 
acre rate. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Rice ... 

Black 

Garden 

Red 

Bighda. 

415 

1544 

63 

4405 

Rs, 

1627 

H14 

133 

2788(«G 

Bighda. 

4S2 

1430 

35 

5494 

Ra. 

1013 

1.392 

74 

3389 

Ra. a. p. 
7 14 9 

1 15 2 
4 4 10 
ISO 

Acrca. 

800 

2442 

68 

26,139 

Rs. 

3259 

1712 

210 

2660 

Ra. a. p. 

2 8 7 

0 11 3 

8 8 6 

Total ... 

6427 

5962 

7441 

6767 

... 

29,589 

6860 



(a) From 1818 to 1832 Ua. 2239 ; 18d2'33 to 1844-45 Ks. 3332. Mr. Tytlor, 624 Of 12th Got. 1846. 


In the same year (1846), the five years^ lump-sum rates came to 
an end in the six villages of Kavnai which had been leased in 1841, 
Their black lands were accordingly separately measured, classed 
and assessed, and the uplands alone wore leased out afresh. The 
new lump assessment amounted to £148 (lls. 1480), an increase of 
20 per cent over the average collections of the six years ending 
1844-45. Compared with the average collections of the six years 
ending 1844-45 the new black-soil assessment £263 (Rs. 2630) 
showed a reduction of sixteen per cent. The details are given in 
the following statement : 


Kdi>mi Six Hill Villages^ Settled in 


. Goa. 

\ 

Former, 

Survey. | 

1818 to 1846. 

1839-40 to 1844-45. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Average 
acre rate. 

Tillage. 

— 

Collec- 

tions. 

Tillage. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Average 
acre rate. 

. 

Bice 

Red ••• 

Total ... 

Bighds. 

600 

2049 

1838 

Rs. 

2035 

3473 

1111(a) 

Bighdt, 

404 

3384 

1090 

Rs. 

1653 

3140 

1228 

Rs. a. p. 
7 10 11 

1 18 8 
13 8 

Acres. 

890 

3157 

14,005 

Rs. 

2496 

2635 

1481 

Rs. a. p. 

2 12 10 

0 18 4 

4998 

5619 

6787 

6921 

- 

18,062 

1 

6612^ 

... 


(a) Trom 1818-iO to 1839-80 Rs. 1038 ; 1818-19 to 1839-40 Rs. 1087 ; 1830-81 to 1839-40 Rs. 1305 ; 1884-S» 
tOlwMO BSL'113a Mr. lytler, 634 of 12tb October 1846. 
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1 The xioe lauds of Edvxuu and NAsik villages being alike, the EAvnal rates wm 
adopted. The Dindori division into six dlasses was adopted as mm suited to the 
Ktoik rice lands than the four ICAvnai olasses. The Dindori rice mtes wm Ba. 8 , 
Rs. 24, Bs. 2, Bs* 14 , Be. 1, and ob . 10. h£r, T^er, 624 of IS^ October 1^, and 
^1 Of 6^ Ofdiobar 1847, Bom, Gov. Bov^ Beo^ 111 of 1847^ 40*l}fk 
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Nothing farther was done towards renewing the five years^ leases^ 
when they lapsed, until, in 1855, Mr. Tytler, who was then Collector 
of Ahmadnagar, took up and completed the settlement of the hill 
tracts.^ 

The objects of this fresh settlement were to add all newly developed 
rice land to the existing rice registers and maps ; to add to the dry- 
crop registers such further areas as might seem advisable ; and to 
lease the remaining lands for a lump sum for the rest of the original 
survey lease. So rapidly had tillage spread that before 1860 the 
entire remaining area of arable hill hinds was mens iirod into separate 
fields, mapped, registered, and assessed. These lands were divided 
into five classes, four arable and one nnarable.^ Four sorts of land 
were included under the first class of arable : iQvel ground with or 
without stones and of fine soil, fine rod soil with a slight easterly slope, 
hollows filled with river or rain deposits, and blackish level land. The 
second class included shallow reddisli soil fairly level and mixed 
with stones or gravel, and a slo])ing clayey or tough black. The 
third class included gooil red and black soil, so steep that all moisturo 
drained off or its substance was liable to bo washed away. The 
fourth class was composed of gravcdly liill slopes and peaks unfit 
for the plough. The fifth or bad class included stony land unfit for 
tillage. 1’ho aero rates, on the four arable cla-sses, were fixed at lOJti, 
{as. 7), 7^d. {as. 5), fit/. (««. 4), and 3). Those rates were 

higher than tho corresponding rates in the poor soils of the east 
of the distinct. But tho soil in tho western hills Avas better, and 
a good deal was considered unarable by Mr. Tyllcr which in the east 


1 * The leases of tho first six KAviiai villages expired whilo Mr. Tytler was in 
the colleetorato and were revised by him, the /.d/e lands being measured into 
numbers and separately assessed. After Mr. .Tytler left the district, Mr, Suart 
proposed to renew the leases, as they expired, on tlieir oiiginal basis. There was a 
long and somewhat angry corrc.'^poiuleiice on tho subject between Mr. Tytler and 
Mr. Suart. Tho result was that the leases were never revised, hut were continued 
until Mr. Tytler’s settlement of the mdl or uplands in 18G0.’ Lieut. -Colonel Taverner, 
893 of 15th ()et<»bcr 1875, para 9. ‘At the time of Mr. Tytler’s settlement, \ the 
uplands were given out on lump leases, at fir.st nominally for a j)eriod <»f five yiars, 
but, generally speaking, they were never renewed, but allowed to run on, on the 
terms of tho original lease.’ Lieut.-Colunel Taverner, 840 of 30th September 1875, 
para 6. 

a Resolution 403 of 1st February 1855, para 27, in Mr. Tytler's 588 of 1860, para. 1. 
The hill survey was a progressive system which aiinetl at opening u))a country, originally 
admitting of but very partial survey operations. At first (1840) only the rice lands 
were measured. Subsequently when, under (Jovernmont Letter 1386 of 4th l^ay 
1844, the black land was measured, classified, and assessed, the waste Veiy 
greatly predominated, and it was not easy to determine which portions were worth 
surveying and which were not. Those only, which were under lat^ crop cultiva- 
tion at the time or which from their situation were obviously capable of 
continuous tillage, were surveyed. Ten years afterwards (1854) the Revenue .Com- 
missioner Mr. Reeves saw that sufficient time had passed for the development of all 
the superior lands, and observed that such as had before escaped observationi might 
be measured and assessed. Subsequent Government orders (1855) led to the settle- 
ment of all the uplands in regular numbers throughout the hill country, and conse- 
quently to the extinotion in 1860 of all lump sum leases. Bevenhe Conimissioner, 
8276 of 19th April 1864, para 24, and Mr. Tytler. 688 of 1860, in Lieut-Colonel 
Taverner’s 893 of 1876. Mr: Tytler, 624 of l2th October 1846^ 

^ Mdt or red land -was subdivided into nrable nidi. Und. ttee or forest prtli^.e8. 
and kuran of grass pmervM. ■ Mr. Tytler, f^8 of I8i^ April ’ 
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would have been assessgd at low rates.^ Ooiftpared with the former 
assessment these rates were high. But land had doubled in value 
since 1840, when the survey was introduced. Grass, which was to 
be had at 2s. to 6s. (Re. 1 - Rs. 3) the 1000 in 1840, sold in 1860 
at 12s^ to 30s. (Rs. 6-Rs. 15). With the opening of the 
railway other produce prices would equally rise. New rates were 
accordingly introduced, representing an increase of 93*59 per cent 
on the average realizations under the leasing system. The 
following statement shows the results of the hill survey;^ 

Ndsik I nil Villages, Settled 1860. 


Xiand ' 

Survey. 
The Ddnge, 

mo. 



Defouk 'mB Survey. 

OaioiNAL Survey. 

Fin.41j Settlement. 

SCB-Divisioir. 

1818 to 
1831. 

1831 to 
1840. 

1818 to 
1840. 

1810 to 
1859. 

1858-59. 

1839-60. 

Full 

rc‘viB(*d 

rental. 

Unara- 

blA 

uplands 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Dindori and 

Vanl 

Nfisik 13 vil- 

17,704 

21,810 

10,806 

22,082 

20,284 

28,975 

69,210 

1296 

lages 

KAvnal and 

53S8 

6705 

6227 

6654 

6014 

6821 

1 

11,244 

1609 

Trlmbak 

57,1107 

59,279 

58,665 

67,924 

61,326 

64,288 

1,08,467 

1418 

Total ... 

81, lit) 

87,791 

81,698 

85,600 

93,624 

1,00,084 

1,78,921 

4523 


The survey settlement was next introduced into Peint. Measure- 
ments were begun in 1862 and finished in 1864. Classing went on 
along with the measuring, and the settlement was introduced in 
1865-66. At this time Feint was bounded on the north by the 
Surgdna ddngs or hill-lands of Khandesh ; on the east by the Dindori 
Bub-division of Is’asik; on the south by the Slmhdpur sub-division of 
Th^na; and on the west by the Dharampur state. It was a strip of 
broken ground about twelve miles broad and thirty-four long, with 
an area of 408 square miles and a population of 22,690, or an 
average density of fifty* five to the square mile, living in 244 villages 
of which twenty-one were alienated. It consisted of plateaus of 
level upland, or mdl, crossed by steep ravines and more or less 
dense forests. During the rains and cold season the climate was 
notoriously unhealthy, but in April and May it was cool and free 
from malaria. The vidl or uplands generally yielded crops for three 
years of ndgli, hhurdsni, and ndgli again, and was then loft fallow 
for three or four years. The rice lands were inferior to those of 
the Konkan and yielded only the coarser kinds of rice, 'ilie chief 
revenue was drawn from the upland tillage, the rental of the rice 
lands forming only about one- third of the revenue. 

Till 1839, when Peint came under British management, there were 
up roads. By 1 865 Peint was joined with Ndsik by two very gopd 
roads, the one of about twenty-four miles from Nasik to Harsol and 
the other of thirty-two miles from Ndsik to Peint. 

The people were chiefly Marathas and Kolis, and in some of the 
wilder villages a few Thakurs and Varlis. Except the villages near 


Peinif 

ms-es. 


1 Lieut .-Colonel Taverner’s RepDr^ 893 of paras. 26, 27. The settlement was 
sanctioned by Govenpnent Besblution 3799 of 20th October 1860, and was ..to itmain 
in fords itntif the expiry .of the rice and cUy^Uop rates. 
2Mr.Tytlj9r,688pfl8thAprai3^^ V .. 
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Ckaptar Till, the Dindori sub-division^ which seemed &irly prosperousj the people 
were wild and poor. 

AAninistratioii. Since 1839 the state had been managed by British officers on 
Survey. behalf of the Begam, who received a yearly allowance of £600 
Pekilt^ (Rs. 6000).^ 

1866^, yearly revenue of the state is given below for the three years 

ending 1863-64 : 

Peint Revenue, 1861 •ISSJ^. 


Ykars. 

Land. 

Forost. 

Trannlt 

duties. 

Other 

CCBSCS. 

Total. 


Bb. 

Kb. 

Bs. 

Ks. 

Bs. 

18G1-02 

16,052 

11,650 

10,390 

1422 

40,411 

1862-e3 

21,623 

[ 10,290 

8305 

2862 

43,088 

1863-64 

21,204 

24,068 

6263 

3320 

55,445 


Until 1865 the land revenue was levied by a plough -tax, irrespec- 
tive* of the quantity and quality of the land under tillage. This 
plough-tax varied from £1 19^?. to £1 (Rs. 19^ - Rs. 10) the 
plough for Kunbis, and was Os. (Rs. 3) for Kolis. In Hfirsol and 
Feint all classes had for some years paid at the same rate, and in 
1865 sameness of rates was extended to Malegaon and B^ra. 
The poorer husbandmen who did not own bullocks tilled such upland, 
either varkas or dali, as they could by hand, and were charged at the 
rate of 6^. (Rs. 3) a hoe or liatdla. The headman of the village 
furnished a list of the owners of ploughs and of hand cultivators, and 
was answerable for the collections, receiving in return the free grant 
of a fourth, a half, or a whole plough. 

The small revenue of the state and the wild character of the 
people were unsuited to the detailed measurement of the uplands. 
Boundaries were fixed, lands marked oft for forest and in some cases 
for wood-ash tillage, the uplands were measured in lump, and the 
rice lands, whose area was in most cases very small, were measured 
in detail. Only in two villages, Peint and Harsol, were the uplands 
measured into blocks of from twenty to thirty-five acres. 

The rice lands were measured and classified in detail. The 
uplands were assessed on their quality and area, and the ren^l 
distributed among the villagers in equal shares called ploughs. 
The headmen were responsible for the payment of the whole village 
rental, and were promised reductions if the number of ploughs 
went down to one-half. Profits from the increase of cultivation 
were to be divided equally between the headman and Government. 
On these conditions the headmen agreed to take ten years^ leases. 
In assessing their rice lands the villages wore divided into three 
noups with acre-rates varying from Gs. to 4s. (Rp. 3-Rs.2}. 
^e 6s. (Rs. 3) rate was introduced in forty-one villages on the 
borders of the Dindori sub-division ; the 5s. (Rs. 2^) rate in sevehty- 


1 On the death of the Bmm in 1878 the Peint state lapsed to the firituh 
Govemment and beoaipe a 8tto^yisi<ni of Ifisik. 
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86T6& villages farther removed than the first group ; and the 4s. 
(Bs. 2) rate in a group of 105 forest and wild villages. The acre 
rates for uplands varied from 4Jd. (a«. 3) to (anna 1). The 
4id. (as.S) rate was introduced only in Harsol^ Feint^ and one 
or two adjoining villages. The \\d. (anna 1) rate was applied to 
some villages in the B4ra division. The rate for late crop or raJA 
land was (as. 8), but the area of this land was very small. No 
one took the plots of forest that were marked for wood-ash tillage. 
They were afraid they might get into trouble by burning the teak. 
The Superintendent arranged that the plots should bo kept for 
wood-ash tillage for two years, when, if no one applied for them, 
they might be included in the forest area. 

The following statement shows that, compared with the average 
collections £1787 14s. (Rs. 17,877) of the five years before, the 
survey assessment on the land in cultivation £2466 14«. (Rs. 24,667) 
caused an increase of tliirty-seven per cent : 


Chapter 

Ajmialetrtrttoi 

Survey. 

1866 - 0 $. 


Peinl Settlement, 1865-66, 


Land. 

Former Collections. 

Survey Rental. 

Five 

years' 

average. 

PfUiVt 

allow- 

ances. 

On tillage. 

On waste. 

Rico 

liUte crop, rabi 

Upland, fndl 

Wood-ash land, daU 

Total ... 

Rfl. 

Ks. 

Re. 

8777 

67 

18,487 

5 

Rs. 

1748 

85 

219 

294 

17,877 

2333 

27,326 (a) 

2346 


(a) Of this sura Rs. 2059 were paid to village officers. 


At the time of settlement transit duties, which averaged about 
£830 (Rs. 8300) a year, were abolished. 

Formerly village headmen wore paid by the rent-free grant of a 
plough or part of a plough of land, the whole concession amounting 
tOj £233 (Rs. 2330) or about ten per cent of the land revenue. 
Instead of this a cash share in the village revenues was granted at 
the rate of five per cent up to Rs. 300 ; four per cent between Rs. 300 
and Rs. 500 ; and three per cent from Rs, 500 to Rs. 1000 and 
upwards. Three hereditary accountants or vatani kulkarnis had a 
claim of forty-eight pounds (4 pdylis) of ndgli on every plough, 
amounting on the number of ploughs assessed in 1864 to about £63 
(Rs. 630). Under the survey settlement the district was divided into 
ten accountants^ charges or sazds at a cost of £109 (Rs. 1090) or 
abput 4^8 per cent of the gross revenue of the state. In Harsol and 
Feint a body of Kolis, who acted as watchmen and treasure-guardsj 
held land at specially easy rates. Instead of this the number of the 
guards was reduced to sixteen and they were paid in cash at a total 
cost of £19 (Rb. 190). The Mh&s of Feint town, though they 
did no service, had been in iho habit of gathering in a band 
levying from the innaller villages a chum of nmety-six munda 

(8 p&gH$) <4 nAgH tin nvteiyi^ng^. Tbis extwl^n 
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Chapter YIII. Twenty-five cattle-dealers of tlie K&nada tribe, wbo bad formerly 
Held land at specially easy rates, were charged the regular survey 
Administration, assessment, mising their payment from £6 to £17 (Rs. 60-Rs. 170). 
Survey. This settlement was sanctioned for ten years by Government 

Feint, Resolution 4S43 of 20th November 1805, and continued for a 

1866^66, further term of five years by Government Resolution 1114 of 2nd 

March 1874. In 1879, the Survey Commissioner suggested the 
old Bettlomeiit mii^ht be continued for three years from 1881-82 
with an increase of twenty-five per cent on tlie rico rates and of 12 J 
pW cent on cold-weatlicr and upland rates. This increase raised the 
average rice acre rate from 26*. 7^d, to 3if. Sd. (Re. 1-5 to Re. 1-10), 
which was in the Commissioners opinion still a very low rate. This 
proposal was sanctioned by Government Resolution 4353 of 18th 
August 1880. 

The northern or Khandosh sub-divisions of Mdlogaon and Bdglan 
remained unsettled till 1808, the year before tliey became part of 
Ndsik. 


JUdlegaorif At the time of settlement (18G8) Malcgaon was bounded on the 

north by Dhulia ; on tho east by Ohalisgaon ; on the south by the 
Chdndor or Satmala hills, and on tho west by IViglan. It contained 
153 Government and eight alienated villages, whicli wore all surveyed 
and settled in 1808.^ Tho total area was about 808 square miles 
and the population about 53,000 or sixty-six to the square mile. 
Mdlogaon was a rolling stony plain bounded on two sides by hills, 
and except along tho banks of rivers bare of trees. Except close to 
the rivers the soil was so poor that about twenty-eight per cent was 
barren.^ 


The sub-division was well supplied with water. The Girna crossed 
it from west to east, and at Mdlegaou Avas joined by the Mosam 
from the north-west. The watCr of both these rivers was largely 
used for channel irrigation. There were several smaller streams, 
but they seldom held water after the close of tho cold season. In the 
153 Government villages there were 1109 wells, of which 570 were 
out of repair or only supplied drinking water, and 599 wore used for 
irrigation.^ The climate was generally good, pleasant in the rains 
and cold in the winter, but hot in Api'il and Mjiy, and somewHat 
feverish in October. The average rainfall at Malegaon during the 
nine years ending 1860 was eighteen inches. 

In 1865-66, of a total arable area of 355,475 acres only 142,725 
acres or forty per cent were under tillage. Tho tillage was chiefly 
of inferior crops. Of the whole area sixty-seven per cent were under 
millet, fifteen per cent under Indian millet, six under pulse Jculthij 


1 The papers for one of the 161 villages were not completed. The detaile of 

514,230 acres, the total area of the reinainiiig 160 villages, showed that the Govern- 
ment arable land was’ 355,475 acres and waste 127,904, or a total of ^i63,37Q acres ; 
and the alienated arable land was 25,287 and waste ^64, or a total ^ 80.851 acres. 
Mr. Pedder, 118 of 20th April 1867, para. 6. ' : . 

2 Mr. Pedder’s Survey Keport, llo of 20th April 1867, para 12. 

8 Mr. Pedder propose to assess the lands watered these wells an addition 
of twenty-Ave per cent to the.d]y*crop rate, as sanctioned by paxa 14 drGk)vernineat 
Resolution 1629 of 16th May 18^6. JE&s Report 11$ of 20th 1867» para iO. 
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five under oil-seed til, two under gram^ two 'undOT wheat, and one 
each under castor-seed, sugarcane, and miscellaneous crops. lathe 
poorer lands the bushes were cut down from a few acres in the midst 
of the low thorny brakes, and the ground was tilled for two or three 
years and then thrown up. Manure was never used, and, when the 
soil showed signs of exhaustion, the field was left fallow for several 
years.. 

The sub-division was crossed by two bridged and metalled roads, 
one from Malegaon twenty-two miles to the Manmad railway station, 
the other the Bombay-Agra trunk road joining Malegaon with 
Dhulia on the north and Chandor on the south. The country roads 
were generally good. The only important market town was 
Mdlegaon with a population of 8264. 

Poor as Mdlegaon was *(1868) its prosperity had greatly increase^ 
since the introduction of British rule. Between 1818-19 and 
1854-55 tillage had spread from 18,076 to 98,905 acres or 447 per 
cent, and the revenue had risen from £3999 (Bs. 39,990) to £8155 
(Rs. 81,550) or 103 per cent. In the next eleven years (1855-1866) 
the tillage area had increased by 43,820 acres or forty-four per cent 
and the revenue by £4499 (Rs. 44,990) or fifty-five per cent.^ 
Except in a few bad seasons remissions had been small In spite 
of this increase in prosperity Mr. Redder was opposed to any great 
enhancement of assessment. The proportion of exportable products, 
which caused an influx of money into the district, was very smsfll. 
Cotton, wheat, gram, oil-seed, and sugarcane together occupied less 
than thirteen per cent of the cultivated area. Again the now rates, 
though they did not seem so, were really higher than the old rates, 
as the measurements which had formerly ^ often been greatly in 
favour of the husbandman were now exact. Though the total 
increase was moderate, the assosvsment of many villages which had 
formerly been rated very low was greatly raised.'^ 

The 153 Government villages were arranged in four classes with 
highest dry-crop acre rates varying from bs, (Rs. 2^) to 35. Qd, 
(Rs. If). The first class included seven villages, Malegaon and 
those immediately round it, for which a highest acre rate of 55. (Rs. 2J) 
w’as fixed. The second class included sixteen villages for which a 
highest acre rate of 4s. 6d. (Rs.2 J) was fixed. These villages lay along 
the Agra road near Jhodga, a halting place where the traflic from 
Berdr and the north-east joined the Agra road. The third class 
included 101 villages, the bulk of the sub-division which had no 
particular advantage of position or market. These were charged a 
nigfiest acre rate of 4s. (Rs. 2). The fourth class included twonty-nine 
villager. divided into two groups, one bordering on the barren hills. 


1 Mr. Redder IIS of 1367, para. 14. In 1867-68 tillage amounted to 170,786 aoi^, 
shcuHns fourtedn years an increase of 109 per cent. Mr. Pedder, 371 of 13th 
Becemjw l$67rP<u^ 16. 

3 Mr. Pi^deri W of 1867, para 14. 


(M. ISjjKna l.|)'aAa I 
1887, p.«. MC ■ 
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which separated Mdle^aon from Dhnlia and the other of poor villages 
on the lower slopes of the Chdndor range. These were charged 
a highest acre rate of 3s. 6cZ. (Rs. 1|).^ On the same area of 
tilled land the effect of the new rates was an increase of eleven per 
cent.* In addition to this, by bringing hidden tillage to light, 
accurate measurements raised the increase in the Government demand 
from eleven to thirty-five per cent. This additional revenue was 
again reduced to thirty-one per cent by the throwing up of fields, 
whose included waste had remained untaxed till the introduction of 
survey measurements. 

The following statement shows the effect of the survey : 


Mdlegaon Settlement, 18GS. 


Class. 

Vil- 

• Fokmrr. * j 

1813 to 186G. 

1865-flC. 

Ury-crop. 

Channel-watered. 

Total. 


Tillage. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Tillage. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 

acre 

rate. 

Til- 

lage. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 

acre 

rate. 

Tillage. 

Assess- 

ment. 

I. ... 
II. ... 

III. ... 

IV. ... 

Total ... 

7 

16 

101 

20 

Acres. 

7770 

14,028 

47,826 

6117 

Rs. 

16,1)«1 

12,641 

37,600 

2707 

Acres. 

13,619 

24,465 

02,665 

10,100 

Rs. 

13,151 

2O,(i30 

63,3.10 

6289 

As. p. 
15 7 
13 6 
10 11 

8 5 

Acres. 

1144 

2.) 

817 

Rs. 

15,034 

161 

9012 

Rs. n. p. 
13 2 3 
6 9 0 
11 1 1 

Aercs. 

14,663 

34,490 

93,472 

10,100 

Rs. 

28,176 

20,803 

73,272 

6289 

153 

74,747 

70,028 

140,739 

1,02,300 

11 8 

1086 

24,2.30 

12 8 2 

142,726 

126,589 


Class. 

Sl'RVKT. 

1865-66. 

Arable. 

Rental. 

Highest 

acre 

rate. 

Dry-crop. 

Channel-watered. 

Total 

assess- 

ment. 

Average 

aero 

rate. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 

acre 

rate. 

Dry- 

crop. 

Garden. 

Total. 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

Total ... 

Rs. a. p, 
1 3 2 
0 13 0 
0 13 0 
0 6 4 

Rs. 

16,214 

19,89.5 

09,351 

3995 

Rs. a. p. 
1 13 6 
1 0 0 
16 4 

Rs. 

2107 

25 

1133 

Rs. 

12,917 

1.39 

7904 

Rs. 

15,024 

164 

9042 

Rs. 

.31,238 

20,069 

78,303 

3006 

Acres. 

20,461 

45,140 

2.33,769 

66,112 

Rs. 

36,799 

3.5,384 

1,73,463 

21,988 

Rs. a. 

2 8 

I t 

1 12 

0 12 5 

1,00,465 

i 10 4 

3270 

20,900 

24,2:40 

1,33,685 

355,472 

2,67 624 

... 


Bdgldn, when surveyed and settled in 1868, contained 101 
villages,® eighty-eight Government and thirteen alienated, into 
ninety-one of which, eighty-eight Government and three alienated. 


1 These Milegaon maximum acre rates of dry-crop assessment were nearly the 
same as those sanctioned for the neighbouring sub-divisons of Dhulia (Bs. 2-6» Rs. 2-2, 
and Rs. 1-14) and Chdlisgaon (Ris.2^, Rs. 2}, Rs. 2, Rs. If, and Rs. 1-10) which had 
been settled in 1862-63. j 

2 Mr. W. G. Redder, 371 of , 13th December 1867, para 22: In another passage (118 
of 20th April 1867, para 23) liir. Redder puts the nominal rise la the pitch of assess- 
ment at 6{ per cent The Actual increase seems to have been eleven per cent. 

3 Exclusive of the petty di^sions of Abhona and J4ykheda. 
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the settlement was introduced. The area of these ninety-one Chapter 
surveyed villages was 413 square miles, or 265,449 acres, of which 
82,038 or thirty-one per cent were unarable. Population numbered 
^4,604 or eighty-fpur to the square mile. B^gldn is a district of 
hills and streams, bare of trees except some fine mango groves near 
rivers. The soil was poor, mostly stony or harad, and the average 
classification was consequently low, about annas 4^ according to 
the revised classification scale. In many of the valleys much good 
and fairly deep black soil had a plentiful supply of river water, and 
paid exceedingly high rates. Though pleasantly cool the climate 
was unhealthy. In some villages every September and October 
the whole population suffered from fever. During the eight 
years ending 1808 the rainfall ranged from twenty-five inches in 
1861 to eight inches in 1805 and 1808, and averaged 14*4 inches. 

Many of the hill villages depended for their water-supply on 
wells which were liable to fail. But most of the villages were 
in valleys, and had a plentiful and unfailing supply of water. Wet- 
crop tillage in Baglan was careful, skilful, and productive. The 
dry? crop tillage seemed to suffer from the greater care given to the 
watered crops, and was generally rude and rough, though the 
outturn was often large. Tillage was almost the sole industry. 

The people wore comfortable, but not rich. Even the beat channel- 
watered villages had few signs of wealth. Most of the people wem 
forced to seek the moneylenders^ help and were in debt. Satdna 
was the head-quarters and chief local market. There were also 
markets at Dang Saundana, Bej, Vakhari, and Eameshvar. But 
the chief market was at Malegaon twenty-two miles east of Satdna. 

In 1869 there were no made roads, and Satdna was twenty-eight 
miles from Maninad, the nearest railway station. 

Between 1828 and 1848 very liberal reductions had lowered the 
average acre rate from 4s. 9|d, to 2s, 5d. (Rs. 2-6-7 to Re. 1-3-4), or 
about fifty per cent. These reductions seem to have placed the Bdglan 
villages on a satisfactory footing. During the ten years ending 
1857-58 the tillage area spread from 49,800 to 57,491 acres, and, in 
spite of a slight fall from 26’. 5(i. to 2s. Sfd. (Re. 1-3-4 to Re, 1-2-3) 
in (the average acre rate, the receipts rose from £5602 to £6406 
(Rs. 56,020 - Rs. 64,060). During the nine following years, in 
consequence of the great rise in produce prices, Bdgldn made rapid 
progress. The tillage area rose from 57,491 to 84,695 acres, 
and collections from £6406 to £9274 (Rs. 64,060 -Rs. 92,740).^ 
Remissions had been trifling and were almost entirely given to 
Bhils, who had forgotten formally to give up lands which they had 
ceased to till. The following table gives a summary of the progress 
of BdgUin since the beginning of British rule : 


1 Much' of this rise was due to a succession of scanty local crops, and any return of 
mod seasons was certain to cause a marked fall in prices. Bom. Gov. Rev. Bee. 74 of 
1870, 404*495. . * . 
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Bdgldn Land Revenue, ISIS- 1S67, 



Tillage 

Awose- 

BemWons. 

Collec- 

Average' 


AtrcH. 

mciit. 

Amount. 

Porcont- 

ago. 

tlons. 

aorc-rate. 

Average of 10 vears. 


Rs 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs, a. p. 

1818-19 to 1827-28 

29,200 

69,196 

5i}ll 

8 

62,676 

2 6 7 

1828 29 to 1837-38 

32,717 

01,791 

0.521 

10* 

6A270 

1 13 4 

1838 39 to 1S47 48 

49,800 

<»1,426 

5102 

fit 

6^023 

18 4 

1848 49 to Ib57-u8 

67,491 

05,174 

1409 

2 

04,066 

1 2 3 

Ateragt of Dycat 8 







1858-59 to 180(1 o7 

81,095 

93,333 

505 

h 

92,743 

118 


Except in the three villages where the plough tax or autbandi 
was in force, the revenue system in Baglan was an acre rate or 
hifjhoti\ the higha being nominally ociual to about three-fourths of 
an acre, but, in practice, including from an eighth to a sixth moro.^ 
The existing rates were less than one-half of the former rates. 

The eighty-eight Government villages were arranged in five 
classes, with highest dry-crop acre rates of 4i?. 'Sd, (Rs. 2|), 48. 
(Rs.2), Ss. 6cl (Rs. IJ), 3s. (Rs.lJ), and 2.9. 6d. (Rs. l{). Tho 
first class, with a highest dry-crop acre rate of 4.9. 3d. (Rs. 24), 
contained five villages in the eastern plain or near the Girua and 
the Aram. They had easy access to markets and were well supplied 
with water. The second class, with a highest dry-crop acre rate 
of 4s. (Rs. 2) contained twenty-eight villages, chiefly in the valleys 
of the Kaner, Aram, Girna, and Kolthi west of the first class. 
There were also a few villages, like Ajmer Saundana and Vaygaon, 
which, though not on these, rivers, were well supplied with water 
and were near markets. The third class with a highest acre rate of 
35. 6d. (Rs. 1 j) contained sixteen villages. Tho fourth class with 
a highest acre rate of 35. (Rs. IJ) contained twenty-six villages. Tho 
fifth or the last class with a highest acre rate of 25. 3d. (Rs. 1 J) 
included thirteen villages, a poor group, some among tho hills to 
the west of Satd/na and others in the extreme west and north of the 
sub-division. These were the rates approved by tho Surrey 
Commissioner and sanctioned by Government, Mr, Peddor origin- 
ally proposed somcwhat.higher rates in a considerable numberi of 
the villages. Tho changes recommended by Colonel Francis lowered 
the total rental from £11,483 to £10,998 (Rs. l,14,830.Rs. 1,09,980). 
The following statement gives a summary of the original and of the 
amended rates : 


Bdgldn Settlement, 1SG8, 



i Mr.P«ider,4, Sth Jwuuktjr 18SB, ta Bam, Cknr. 1870, 874, 
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As B&gUn was still cut off from outside, markets^ as the people 
were by no means well-to-do and had suffered severely from several 
years of scanty rainfall, some slight lowering of the Government 
demand seemed advisable. The survey measurements showed an 
area under tillage of 106,575 instead of 91,132 acres, while the 
assessment showed a fall from £10,028 to £9422 (Rs. 1,00,280- 
Rs. 94,220) or about six per cent. This decrease was caused by 
reducing the average dry-crop acre rate from Ls*. to Is. 2fd. 
(as. 11-8 to as. 9-9) and the average channel- watered rates from 
£1 48. 8^d. to 18.S. 4d. (Rs. 12-5-4 to Rs. 9-2-8). The following 
statement shows in detail the chief chauges and their financial 
effect : 

BdfjlAn Setllemcnty 1SG8. 
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Survey. 

Bdgldn, 

ms. 









Formkr. 








1818 in to 
im\07. 

1806-07. 




1807-08. 




Class. 

Vil- 

laj^es. 


As- 

RASS- 

lllUllt. 



Dry -crop. 

Chaiincl-watcrcil. 

Total. 


Til- 

lu^u. 

Til- 

la^c. 

Asscfis- 

nicnt. 

Til- 

luge. 

As* 

sesa- 

iiicnt. 

Acrc- 

ratc. 

Til- 

lage. 

Aa* 

scss- 

niunt. 

Acrc- 

ratc. 

Til- 

lage. 

Asaoas- 

ment. 



Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Ra. 

Acres. 

Ra. 

Ra. 0. p. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Ra. a. p. 

Acrea. 

Ra. 

1. ... 

12 

13.a-2S 

22.407 

27, .3.52 

36,68.5 

26.177 

21,023 

0 13 .5 

1152 

14,406 

12 8 11 

27,320 

30,380 

11. ... 

31 

18,1)86 21). !).>'• 

.36,018 

43,310 

.33,080 

2.4,030 

0 11 0 

1420 

18,607 

13 0 4 

.35,409 

43,646 

111. ... 

33 

13,700 

11,408 

2.3,738 

18,220 

22,063 

15,127 

0 10 0 

270 

2467 

8 15 0 

2.3,239 

17,594 

IV. .. 

13 

2742 

1039 

45.37 

2019 

5104 

2430 

0 7 7 

51 

324 

0 5 8 

5155 

2751 

Total... 

S8 

40,352 

0.5, .580 

02,545 

1,00, .834 

88,224 

64,419 

0 11 8! 

2008 

35,804 

12 5 4 

01,1.32 

1,00,283 
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Vil- 
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Aero 

•' 1807-08. 

Class. 

Arabic. 

Rental. 

rate. 

Dry-crop. 

Cliuriiiel'Waterod. 

Total. 




Maxi- 

UlUlil. 

Tillage. 

As- 

sess- 

niciit. 

Aero 

Tuio. 

Til- 

lago. 

Aa- 

aeas- 

niont. 

Acre- 

rate. 

Tillage. 

ASSOSS- 

nieiit. 

J. ... 
Ih ... 

III. ... 

IV. ... 

12 

81 

32 

18 

Acres. 

42,102 

58,873 

'66,707 

12,508 

Rs. 

41,051 

46,244 

22,501 

4345 

Rs. a. 
2 2 

2 0 

1 12 

1 10 

Acres. 

29,221 

38,430 

20,300 

6198 

Ra. 

24,004 

23,473 

12,009 

2391 

Rs. a. p. 
0 13 2 
0 0 9 
0 7 1 
0 0 2 

Acres. 

1,303 

1,77.3 

805 

36 

Ra. 

13,248 

15,936 

1881 

259 

Rs. 0. p. 
10 2 8 
8 15 10 
6 2 8 
7 3 1 

Acres. 

30,524 

40,203 

29,614 

0234 

Rs. . 
87,312 
•39,400 
14,850 
2650 

T^... 

88 

170,250 

1,14,834 

... 

103,158 

62,897 

0 9 9 

3,417 

31,324 

0 2 8 

106,575 

94,221 


After Baglan its two potty divisions were settled, Jdykheda with 
ninety-six villages in the north and Abhona with 165 villages in - 
'the south-west. The surface of both of these groups was broken 
by steep rocky ranges generally stretching west and east, and 
separatod by valleys of varying breadth. Bxcept towards the west 
- espebi^Uy in the hills* about Pimpli near Abhona, where were 
^ iprests bf teak and other timber trees, most of the hills were baro 
* or. covered with low thorn-bushes. Aloilg the river ^nks Werov, 

> miwiy rich man^ povea. In«other parts the, arable laud-^ 
^most treel6se< v^ $bil varied , from a rich deep blacks .tdi/& 


or 

a 'rSfej'-vf 

■sr^ 


Sob^elim 
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The most important crops were sug^cane, rice^ wheat, and gram 
occupying in all 10,814 acres. Except towards the east where 
the valleys were open and the climate suited millet, the dry-crop 
tillage was rude and careless. As in Baglan proper the rainfall 
had for some years been very scanty, and it was (December 1869) 
the universal opinion of the people and of Government officers 
acquainted with the country that the climate had changed for the 
worse. Wells and streams which formerly held water all the year 
round bad for some years past run dry in January. There was also 
a general belief that partly from the want of moisture, partly from 
the spread of tillage and from continuous cropping, the land was 
less fruitful than formerly. The opening of the Konddi and Sel 
passes was a gre.'it help to traffic, and a road was being made from 
MAlegaon through Satiina and the Dhol pass across Jdykheda, and 
over the Sel pass to Pimpalncr in Khdndesh. There were no 
made roads, and most of the country tracks were broken by steep 
passes and deep ravines. No part of either group of villages was 
near the railway. Except sugar, which crossed the Bhiivad pass 
to Niisik in considerable quantities, the only exports were to 
Miilegaou. All the local markets wore small and unimportant. 
The chief were in Jdykheda, Mulher, Narnpur, and Jiiykhcda j and 
in Abhona, Ildtgad, Kanosi, Pala, and Abhona. The people were 
few in number, sixty-nine to tho square mile in JAykheda and 
eighty-five to the square mile in Abhona. They were sunk in debt 
and had suffered much from recent bad seasons.^ 

Only ten villages in tho extreme south liad been previously sur- 
veyed, and, except by opening one or two hill passes, no attempt had 
been made to help traffic or supply an outlet for the local produce. 
Still, though the survey was not introduced, great improvements 
had from time to time been made in the system of revenue manage- 
ment. The pressure of distress between 1828 and 1832 had caused 
a marked reduction iucthe Government demand. By improvements 
in the revenue system and by the introduction of useful checks and 
tests, the people were freed from the extortion of village and 
district officers, under which they had suffered severely in the early 
years of British rule. Transit duties were reduced, extra cesses 
abolished, and tho average dry-crop acre rate was lowered about ' 
27 per cent.^ These improvements were followed by a steady 
advance of tillage, which became rapid in 1858 when produce prices 
began to rise. In tho Jdykheda villages tillage had spread from 
7986 acres in 1818 to 34,979 in 1868 or an increase of 338 per cent, 
while the Government demand had only risen from £ 3020 to £5456 
(Rs. 30,200 -Rs. 54,560) or eighty per cent. So in Abhona the spread 
of tillage was from 11,135 to 37,461 acres or 236 per cent, and iiiB 
increase in collections from £1936 to £4101 (Rs. 1 9,360 -Rs. 41 ,0i0) 
or 111 per cent. The details are given below. During the twenty 
years endii^g 1838 in the fifty-four villages of Jaykheda, the tillage 


1 Mr. Pedder's Survey Report, 302 of 7th December 1869, para 22. , 

s In JAykheda from Ri. 2-10-1 toBs, l-6«7» and in Abliona from' Be. 1-6-3 to 
Re. M-7. 
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area had spread from 798& acres to an average during the ten years 
ending 1838 o£ 15^569 while the collections remained almost 
unchanged at £3020 (Rs. 30^200). During the next thirty years^ 
corresponding to the first survey period in the southern sub-divisions^ 
the advance was rapid especially towards the close. In the ten years 
ending 1847-48 the average tillage area had risen from 15,569 acres 
to22,0l9or forty-one per cent, and the collections from £3018 to 
£3261 (Rs.30,180-R8. 32,610) or seven per cent. During the next 
ten years (1848-1858) the tillage increased to 25,705 acres or sixteen 
per cent, and the collections to £3752 (Rs. 37,520) or fifteen per cent. 
The progress in the next ten years was much more marked, a rise in 
tillage to 32,897 or twenty-eight per cent and in collections to £5023 
(Rs. 50,230) or thirty-three per cent. The last year of the decade 
(1867-68) was far above the average, with a tillage area of 34,979 
acres and a revenue of £5456 (Rs. 54,560). During the same period 
the advance in the 108 Abhona villages was about the same, double 
the tillage area, and an increase of 89 per cent in the collections. 
The variations in the progress were also very similar, a large 
advance in tillage (5859 acres) between 1837 and 1847, a smaller 
advance (3051 acres) in the next decade, and again a marked increase 
(9801 acres). As in the Jaykheda group the returns for the last 
year of the period (1867-68) were far in excess of the average of 
the ten previous years, tillage showing an increase from 34,893 acres 
to 37,461 acres and collections from £3791 to £4101 (Rs. 37,910- 
Rs. 41,010). The details for both village groups are given in the 
following statement : 
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Jaykheda VllUtgeH^ Laml Revenue^ ISIS -1868, 





Remissions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Averai;^ 
acre- rate. 

Yraas. 

Tillogo. 

nieut. 

Amount. 

Per 

cent. 

1818-19 

Acres. 

7986 

Rb. 

30,200 

Rs. 


Rs. 

30,200 

Rs. a. p. 

Ten years' average. 

1818-19 to 1827-28 

1828'29 to 1887-38 

1838^89 to 1847-48 

184l’M9tol8S7-68 

18P/5.69 to 1867-68 

1867-68 

12,279 

15,509 

22,019 

25,705 

32,897 

34,979 

32,311 

33,1.54 

34^331 

38,056 

50,446 

54,660 

3202 

2073 

2320 

1138 

218 

4 

901 

8’96 

0-64 

2*94 

0*42 

20,109 

30,182 

32,011 

37,518 

50,228 

64,550 

3 10 1 

2 8 1 

1 9 6 
18 1 

1 8 7 

Abhona 108 Villages^ Land Revenue, 1818-1868. 


1818-19 

Ten yeara* averaae, 

1818-19 to 1827-28 ... 

1828-29 to 1837-88 

1838-89 to 1847-48 

1848-49 to 1867-88 

1858-69 to 1867-68 

1867-68 ; 

11,136 

14,113 

10,182 

22,041 

26,092 

84,808 

87,401 

19,409 

19,062 

21,829 

23,680 

27,733 

88,294 

41,227 

45 

1316 

1358 

605 

614 

382 

220 

6*69 

6’80 

2‘56 

222 

009 

19,364 

18,346 

19.971 

28,084 

27,119 

87,912 

41,007 

1 6 3 
16 1 
112 
118 

1 1 T 


In fifW-six Jdykheda and 121 Abhona villages the revenue was 
collected by higha rates, and in twenty-three JAykheda and eleven 
Abhonavillagesthesettlementwasbyaplopghtaxor mthandi. In these 
plough cess Tillages the lauds tilled by each huabandmanvece roughly 
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measured into plots of thirty lighds: Each of these plots was called 
a plough) and the holder was charged a certain sum on the plough 
without counting his cattle. In the south there was a special group 
of eleven villages, which had formerly belonged to Dindori and had 
been settled by Mr. Tytler in 1843. In these villages the system 
of granting the village a short lease of the uplands for a lump sum 
had not worked well, and the lands had been divided and let for 
tillage at a low uniform rate.^ In Jaykheda the survey settlement 
was introduced into eleven alienated and eighty-one Government 
villages,® with a total area of 194,010 acres or 304 square miles, of 
which 91,564 or forty-seven per cent were unarable. The population 
was 20,834 or sixty-nine to the square mile. Of the 165 Abhona 
villages 143 were Government and twenty -two alienated. Twelve 
alienated and ten Government plough rate villages were circuit 
surveyed only. The ten Government plough-rate villages were in the 
Ddngs to the -west of the Sahyadris, scattered along the road from 
Abhona to Balsar. Their outlying position, their sickly climate, 
the want of labour, supplies, and water, and the probable opposition 
of tho Tlliils and Konkanis would make the introduction of the 
survey settlement difKcult and costly, and even if introduced tho 
regular system could not be carried out. Such of these villages as 
were tilled were gi’antcd to tho headmen on ten years’ leases, on 
condition that the headmen were not to levy more than the existing 
plough rate of lG.s. (Rs. 8). The effect of these leases was in one 
'Village to increase tho rental from £11 5s. to £12 14s. (Rs. 

Rs. 127), in another from £7 16s. to £7 18s. (Rs. 78 -Rs. 79), and 
in eight others to increase rentals varying from £2 14.s\ to £4 4s. 
(Rs. 27- Rs. 42) to rentals varying from £3 2s. to £5 10s. (Rs.'31 - 
Rs. 55). Of tho remaining 126 villages, into which the survey 
Bottloracnt was introduced, four were alienated and 122 Government. 
Of the Government villages one had formerly been assessed by a 
plough rate and 121 by a higha rate. Of a total area of 172,019 acres 
or 269 square miles, 80,038 or forty -six per cent were unarable. The 
population was 22,976 or eighty-fivo to the square mile. 

Of 218, the total number of villages settled, eighty -one Govern- 
ment and eleven alienated belonged to J^iykheda, and 122 Govern- 
ment and four alienated to Abhona. They wore arranged in five 
classes with highest dry-crop acre mtes of 4^., 3^. 6d., 3«., 2a. 6d., 
and 2s. (Rs. 2, Rs. 1|, Rs, 1^, Rs. ly, tmd Re. 1). The effect of 
the survey rates was in tho ninety -two Jaykheda villages a fall 
from £6639 to £5797 (Rs. 66,390 - Rs. 57,970) or thirteen percent/and 
in the 126 Abhona villages a fall from £4372 to £3889 (Rs. 43,720 
Rs. 38,890) or eleven per cent. Tho details are given in the follow- 
ing statement: 

* The thirty years’ survey lease of these villages did not come to an end till 1872. 
They were surveyed and assessed in advance, ten of them being placed in the third 
olasB with a maximum dry-crop acre rate of Rs. 1}, and one in the fourth class^ at a 
rate of Re. 1, Mr. Redder, 302 of 7th December 1869, para 18, Rev. Reo. 75 of 1870. 

^ Two of these were formerly held on lease. Of the eighty-four Odvemment and 
twelve alienated villa^s.two Government villages were included wii^ others, and one 
Govemmentvill^ which was entirely waste and one alienated village were not 
purveyed. Mr. Redder, 802 of 1869, para. 9, ' 
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In 1871-72^ at tho closo of tho thirty years’ guaranteed lease^ the ITiphda-OhAndor, 
revision of the original survey settlements was begun in sixty-nine ^ 
villages of Niphad and nineteen villages of Chandor, which had been 
settled in 1840-11 and 1841-42. This tract was bounded on the 
north by the Ghandor hills, on tho east by Yeola, on the south by 
the Godavari, and on the west by the Bombay- Agra road. It was a 
rolling plain, tho sides and tops of tho rising ground were poor and 
barren, but tlie hollows wore deep soiled and had streams whose 
water was much used for irrigation. The richest parts lay along 
the north bank of the Kadva and Godavari, and some villages 
bordering on Yeola. 

The rain returns during the eight years ending 1870-71 varied 
in Ghdndor from 10*42 inches in 1864-65 to 41'89 inches in 
1870-71, and averaged 22*72 inches ; in Niphad they varied from 
13*61 inches in 1868-69 to 21*20 in 1870-71 and averaged 16*66 
inches.^ Local produce prices during the thirty years varied for 
millet, hajr% from 84 lbs. the rupee in 1842-43 to 26 lbs. in 1870-71 
or an increase of 220 per cent ; for wheat, from 70 lbs. to 24 lbs. or 
an increase of 200 per cent ; for rice from 26 lbs. to 14 lbs. or an 
increase of eighty per cent; and for gram from 66 lbs. to 24 lbs. or 
an increase of 170 per cent.^ During the same time the villages had 
greatly gained by the opening of roads and railways. Instead of a 
ropgh stony ravine, hardly passable for laden carts, the Tal road was 
0113 of the finest engineering works in West India.® The great Agra 
highway gave easy communication through this pass to the sea and 
north-east to Khdndesh. The Peninsula railway passed through 
the villages, providing them with three stations, Manmdid, Lasalgaon, 
and Niph^; and from one of these stations roads had lately 
(1870) been opened, one about thirty-five miles north-west from 
Ldsalgaon to Abhona, the other about fifteen miles north to 
Ch^ndor. 
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Pkctt Divisioir. 

Vil- 

lages. 

Existing 

revenue. 

Survey 

assess- 

ment. 

Reduction. 

Rental of 
arable 
waste. 

Amount 

Per 

cent. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Vfiykheda ... 

92 

66.387 

67,000 

8421 

13 

11,487 

Abhona 

126 

43,723 

38,390 

4833 

11 

10,216 

Total .. 

213 

1,10,110 

96,856 

13,254 

12 

21,702 


» The detaUs were : Chdndor, 1863, 22*06 inches ; 1864, 10 42 ; 1866, 11*74 ; 1866, 
20;67 ; 1867, 22*46 ; 1868, 13*86 ; 1869, 32*27 ; 1870, 41*39. In Niphdd they werfc 
; 1866, 18*98; 1866, 14; 1867, 17*02; 1868, 13*61; 1869, 
18*33 ; 187<^ 21*2. Lt.-Ool. Waddington, 850 of 19th December 1871 ; Rev, Reo. 8T 
of 1872, 300. 

^ In €Si4ndor the averam prices from 1841-42 to 1860-61 were, for millet 70 Ibi., 
for wheat 68 lbs. » for rice M lbs., and for gram 56 lbs. Frmn 1861<'62to 1860-61, fbr 
miUet 64 lbs., for wheat 60 Ibe., for rice 22 Ibe., and for 1^48 Iba. From 1861-02 
to 1870-71, for millet 241bs., for wheat 20 IlNa, for rioe 0 IIml, and for gaum 22 
Rev. Reo. 87 of 1872, 308, 343i . 

’ ‘Iremember,* writes Lientenant^kdonel V^addington, ^wilhwhaO diAtoMy Min 
carts were for^ up the POOel 

9 23—33 ' '■ ’ 
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The result of these influences had been^ comparing the arerage of 
the two periods of ten years ending in 1851 and in 1871, a spread 
from 95,867 to 110,223 acres in the tillage area and an increase in 
collections from £8216 to £9696 (Rs. 82,160- Rs. 96,960).' The 
following statement gives a summary of the details ; 


Niphdd-Clidiidor Land Revenue, 1841-1S71, 


Years. 

Land Roveiiuo. 

Grass. 

Total. 

KemiS' 

siuns. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Waste Land. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Acres. 

Asscsb- 

meat. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

1841-1851 

05,867 

81,660 

157G 

83.236 

1076 

82,160 

15,682 

10.071 

1851 -18*a 

08,674 

83.882 

4085 

87,967 

2606 

85,301 

12,876 

7849 

1861-1871 

110,223 

90,768 

6106 

90.964 


90,904 

1320 

963 


During the thirty years ending 1870-71 the population returns 
showed a rise from 18,751 in 1840-41 to 38,007 in 1870-71 or 102 
per cent ; carts from 903 to 2747 or 204 per cent ; farm bullocks 
from 8602 to 13,998 or sixty-two per cent ; buffaloes from 2821 to 
4864 or seventy-one per cent; sheep and goats from 9522 to 15,977 
or sixty-six per cent ; and horses from 842 to 1062 or twonty-threo 
per cent; cows showed a decrease from 11,026 to 8963 or nineteen 
per cent.2 Wells had risen from 975 to 1417 or fifty-one per cent. 

Except in a few villages there was no rotation of crops. Sugar- 
cane was rarely grown oftener than once in four or five years. The 
chief crops wer 0 ,in the NiphM villages, millet covering fifty-four, wheat 
30*6, and gram four per cent of the area under tillage ; and in Ch4ndor 
millet with 71 *8 and wheat with 8 6 per cent. The villages were (1871) 
well provided with roads. Bombay traders came in great numbers to 
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* During the thirty years ending 1870-71 in the eighty-eight villages of Niphddand 
ChJlndor, the Tillage Auea varied from 77,000 acres in 1841-42 to 1 12,000 acres in 
each of the six years ending 1870'71, and averaged 101,588 acres. In the first three 
years it rose from 77,000 acres in 1841-42 to 97,000 in 1843-44 and fell in the next 
two years to 94,000 in 1845-40. Then rising to 106,000 ia 1847-48 it again fell to 96,000 
in lo51-52. In the next three years there was no change. After that there was a 
steady increase until 1862-63 when it amounted to 110,000 acres. In the next two 
years there was no change and in the remaining six years the amount stood at 112,000 
acres. During the same period. Collections varied from Rs. 73,000 in 1841-42 
to Rs. 93,000 in each of the six years ending 1870-71, and averaged Rs. 84,210. In 
the first three years they rose from Rs. 73,000 in 1841-42 to Rs. 83,000 in 18^-44,. 
wad fell in the next two years to Ra. 77,000 in 1845-46. Then rising to Bs. 87,000 
in 1847-48 they again fell to Rs. 73,000 in 1851-52. In the next four yearsthey were 
Rs. 81,000 in 1852-53, Rs. 74,000 in 1853-54, Rs. 83,000 in 1854-55, and Bs. 75,000 
in 1855-56. In the next nine years they steadily rose from Rs. 85,000 in 1856-67 
to Rs. 91,000 in 1864-65. In the remaining six years they stood at Bs. 93|000. 
Durinff the whole thirty years of the survey lease, Remissions were gmnted in 
only eleven of the first fifteen years. In four of these eleven years they amounted 
to Bs. 7000 in 1850-51, Bs. 10,000 in 1851-62, Rs. 8500 in 1853>64, and Bs. 7000 in 
1855-56. In the remainmg seven of the eleven years, they were Bs, 1000. 

* Of ploughs no return is available for 1840-41 ; in 1870-71 they numbered 3332. 
They had probably increased in proportion to the increase in the number oi farm 
bullocks. The diistriots on the lurnks of the Godivari (Gangthadi) were as famous for 
their breed of ponies as those of Bhimthadi : thouc^. the number of ponieB showed a 

of 23 per cent the breed had fallen off. Lieittenant^Colonel Waddingtoa, 850 
of 19th December 1871, paim. 7. . - 
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the railway etationSi and bought straight from the growers. The local 
demand was also good. Sdykheda within two miles of the Eherv&di 
railway station had a weekly market, where goods were offered for sale 
worth from £500 to £1000 (Rs. 5000- Rs. 10,000). Weekly markets 
were also held at Ohandor,Nipli^d, Pimpalgaon, Vinchur, Lasalgaon, 
Nardyanthemba, Siikena Khurd, JSTaudar, and Madmeshvar, 
and there were yearly fairs atNaital in Pa wsA (January), when for 
fifteen days cloth chiefly from Bombay and worth £2500 (Rs. 25,000) 
was sold, and at Ahirgaon in Kartik (November), when from £1200 
to £1400 (Rs. 12,000- Rs. 14,000) of goods wore sold. In Chaudor, 
Nandurdi, and one or two large villages the weaving of cloth 
supported 2 16 looms, with an average yearly produce of about £5000 
(Rs. 50,000). I'he villages scorned in better repair, cleaner, and 
neater than Poona villages. The people were fairly off. Private 
sales and mortgages of land to moneylenders were not uncommon, 
but, during the three years ending 1870-71, there had been only 
one sale of land from failure to pay rent. On the whole tho land 
was carefully aud cleanly tilled, and the watered lands were well 
manured. Though not so valuable as at Poona, land fetched as 
much as from thirty to seventy times its yearly rent. 

When the original survey was made the system was incomplete, 
and teats showed that the land must again be measured before 
revised assessments could be fixed. 

As regards classing the soil, tho scale used at tho revision survey 
was, with slight modifications, the same as Lieutenant Davidson^s 
Rcale,^ But although the scale was nearly tho same, examination 
showed that Mr. Davidson's standard was not uniform,*^ and that a 
fresh classification was required. Considering the improved means 
of traffic and the groat rise in produce prices/"* Lieutenant-Colonel 
Waddington thought that the rates might fairly be raised from fifty 
to sixty per cent. 

For re-assessmcnt purposes tho villages were arranged Tinder 
four groups. Six villages either railway stations or close to railway 
stations, where a highest dry-crop acre rate of 4if. 6d. (Rs. 2J) 
wa? fixed ; twenty-two villages within easy reach of a railway 
station, or near a large market or on a high road, for which 
the highest rate was fixed at 4^. (Rs. 2) ; thirty- eight villages not so 
well placed had a highest rate of 3^. 6d (Rs.l J) ; and twenty-two 
villages far from the railway had a highest rate of 3.s\ (Rs. 1 J) . The 
effect of the new rates was a rise in the rental from £9146 to £15,373 
(Rs.91,460-Rs. 1,53,730) or sixty-eight per cent. The details are 
given in the following statement : 
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* Pitfipram G. opposite page 48 of Bom. Gov. Sel. CXXX. part II. 

* The, assistant saperinteadent Mr. Grant found that in the original classing, * soils 
from the third class downwards were entered fully two classes too low and the eighth 
and ninth orders of soil were commonly entered as unarable, Ickardb^* Eov. Keo. 87 
of 1872,1231, 305. 

* Coiimred with the average in the first fifteen years of the original survey (1841- 
1856), tlte average of the ten years (1856-1861 and 1866-1871) showed an increase 
of sevemy-one per eeht in mullet and seventy-three per cent in wheat. These are 
averages \f the wree places, Niph4d, Ch&ndor, luid NAsik. lieut.-Col, Weddinirtoik 
850 of 19th December 1871» Bom. (^v. Rev»:Rec. 87 of 1872, 309, SW. 
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Niphdd-Chdndor Remim SdtleTnent, 1S71. 


1871. 


TiLIiAOB. 


WA8TK. 

Total. 

Area. 

Assessment. 

Area. 

Abhchb- 

ment. 

Area. 

AssesH- 

ment. 

Dry- 

crop. 

Watered 

Total. 


Acres. 

Tls. 

Rs. 

Us. 

Acres. 

Ks. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Proposed rates ... 

124,021 

1,35,150 

18,.573 

1,53,720 

764 

426 

1,24,786 

1,64.105 

Existing do. ... 

110,034 

74,506 

16,054 

01,460 

6iri 

271 

1,11,640 

01,781 

Increase 

13,087 

60,650 

1610 

62,269 

140 

155 

13,236 

63,424 


In 1878-74 tlio revision survey was extended to two village groups. 
One of tlioso was of fifty-six villages, forty-five of them in Chdndor 
and cloven in Nipliad, with an area of 116,81 1 acres and a population 
of 126 to the square mile. The other was of forty-two villages, 
thirty-eight of them in Dindori and four in Nasik, with an area of 
114,474 acres and a population of 160 to the square mile. 

There was much variety in those villages. Most of the south- 
east, including the Niphdd and Nasik villages, and those in the 
south-east corner of Dindori were level with deep black soil, while 
the west of Ndsik and the south of Dindori wore hilly and poor; 
north Dindori was wooded with somewhat shallow black soil ; and 
Chandor in the north-east was broken and stony, bare of trees and 
with poor soil. In almost all parts were sti'cams, many of which 
were used to water the rich lands on thoir banks. The westerr 
villages had a larger rainfall and a more feverish climate than those 
in the cast. Rain returns for the nine years ending 1871-72 varied 
in Chandor from 10'42 inches in 1864-65 to 41-89 inches in 
1870-71, and averaged 22*86 inches ; in Dindori they varied fr)ni 
20 99 inches in 1864-65 to 28*56 in 1870-71, and averaged 2^18 
inches.' 

Survey rates had been introduced both into the easten or 
Chandor and into the western or Dindori blocks in 1 842. Both 
groups, especially the Chandor villages, were then much deprdsed, 
and low rates were introduced averaging l.v. (as. 10J)an 

acre in the Chtindor and 1^. OJd. (as, 12J) in the Diniori 
villages. The new rates, though less than the former noiinal 
total rental by fifty per cent in Chandor and thirty per ce't in 


1 The details are : 

Chdndor-Dindori Jlaiiifall, 1SC3-1871. 


Ybar. 

K&sik. 

Cli&ndor 

Niphdd. 

Dindori. 

Year. 

NiLsik. 

Ch&ndor 

Niph4 

Dindori. 

1868-64 

1864-66 

1866.66 

1866- 67 

1867- 68 

Inches, 

21*74 

18*48 

21*40 

16*06 

87*49 

Inches. 

22*05 

10*42 

11*74 

80*67 

22*46 

Incheii. 

16*3.5 

14*03 

18*98 

14*0 

17*02 

Inches. 

26*34 

20*99 

26*86 

21*84 

26*74 

1869-69 
1869-70 
1876-71 
1871-72 ... 

Average ... 

Inches. 

19*69 

27*28 

88-09 

30*74 

23*21 

Inches. 

18*86 

88*27 

41*89 

26-58 

22*86 

Inch\ 

m 

18f 

31.4 

i. 

Inches. 

26*07 

28*80 

28*60 

23*90 

26*18 
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Dicdori, yielded an increase on past collections of twenty-six per 
cent in Chdndor and twenty-five per cent in Dindori.^ 

For twenty years after the 1842 survey the villages made little 
progress. The average collections in the Chandor group rose from 
£3027 (Rs. 30,270) in the ten years ending 1841 to £3363 
(Rs, 33,630) in the ten years ending 1801, and the corresponding 
increase in the Dindori villages was from £^462 to £4890 
(Rs. 44,620 - Rs. 48,900). In the ion following years the increase 
was more marked, to £3818 (Rs. 38,180) in Chandor and £5317 
(Rs. 53,170) in Dijidori.^ The following summary shows tlie average 
increase of revenue in each of the four decades between 1832 and 
1872: 

Chdwlor-Dindori Lnml lieremie, 1832-1872, 


Yeahs. 

45 ClIA'.NDon AM) 

11 NirriA'D V 1 L 1 .A«JKS. 

38 Dindori and 

4 Na'.SIK VILLACJKS. 

Total for. 98 Villaobb, 


Collc-ctioiifl. 

UcniiMHioiiH. 

Collection a. 

Remissiona. 

Collections. 

UeniissioDB. 


Rh. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

Ks. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

1M2-1812 

3(‘,‘270 

3037 

44 ,r. 2 r> 

41*00 

74,895 

8897 

1842-18r.2 

Ml >,848 

417 

45,113 

230 

75,901 

053 

I8&2-lSfi2 


110 

48 , 81*7 

42 

82,524 

152 

l8fi2-lS72 

38,175 


53,171 

.H6 

91,347 

36 


By the close of the survey lease the whole arable area was 
under tillage, except 1845 acres inDindori and 1485 in Chilndor. 
The increase in the resources of those villages was believed to differ 
little from the increase in tlie eighty-eight villages of: Clnlndor and 
Niphdd which were revised in 1871. These were, in people 102 per 
cent, in carf;S 204 per cent, in farm bullocks sixty-two per cent, 
in buffaloes seventy-one per cent, in sheep and g(;ats sixty-six 
per cent, and in horses twenty-three per cent; cows had fallen 
nineteen per cent.'* Something had been done to impi-ovo the 
water-supply. Masonry darns had been built in some villages, and 
yearly mud and stone walls were thrown across several of the 
streams. Government had constructed a largo dam across tho 


1 Bom. Gov. Sol. CXLV. 18. 

® In. the forty- two villages of the Dindori group, the Tillage Area fell from .53,000 
acres in 1842-43 to 40,000 in 184.5-40. In the next three years it rose to 57,000 ueres 
and again in 1849-50 fell to .5(i,000. From 18.50 the tilLage area continually advanced till 
it reached 73,000 acres in 1803-04, and in the remaining iiineyc.irs it ranged between 

73.000 and 74,000 in 1872-73. Collections steadily rose fn^m Ra. 43,000 in 1842-43 
to Ks. 52,500 in 1801-02. In the remaining eleven years they showed a slight 
increase of about Rs. 500. The chief Remissions were about Ks. 500 in 1840-47, 
and about Rs. 200 in 1840-50, 1851-52, and 1853-54, 

In the fifty-six ChAndor villages the Til lack Area rose from .38,000 acres in 1842-43 
to 39,600 in 1843-44 and fell to about 37,500 in 1844-4.5. In the next three years 
it rose to 48,600 acres in 1847-48 and again fell in five years to 44,500 in 1852-53. 
During the whole of the remaining period it continued to rise to 52,000 in 1860-Gl, 

62.000 in 1863-64, and 64,000 in 1872-73. Colle<!Tion.s rosefrom about Ks. 30,000 in 
1842-43 to about Rs. 33,000 in 1847-48, and fell to Rs. 28,500 in 1851-62. They again 
rose to Rs. 32,600 in 1863-54, fell toKs. 31,500 in 1866-66, and again rose toRs. 34,000 
in 1856-67., In the next four years they stood at Rs. 34,000 and then rose to 
Rs. 38,000 in 1862-63. In the remaining ten yeard they varied little and avetFaged 
about Rs. 38,000. The chief Remissions were about Rs. 4000 in 1861-62, about 
Rs. 600 in 1853-54, and about Bs. 200 in 1850-61 and 1856-66. 

* Mr. Aihburnor, Rev. Comr. 2616, 22nd April 1874, in ^m, Qov. Sel, CXLV. 2, 
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Chapter Till. E^dva at P^khed.^ Wells for watering the land had increased forty- 
fiyepercentin the CMndor and forty-six per cent in the Dindori 
Adminiitratioa. block. Instead of being entirely without made roadsj the villages had 
Eevisioii Survey. Bombay- Agra highway passing through the south-east comer of 

western and crossing from end to end of the eastern group. 
Two stations, Ldsalgaon and Niphad, on the Peninsula railway 
were within a day’s journey of every village in the two groups. 
Prom Ldsalgaon a road ran to Chandor. A road between Ndsik 
and Dindori was nearly finished, and one from Dindori to Niphdd was 
shortly to be made. Latterly produce prices had fallen, but they 
wore still about sixty-nine per cent above their old level, and, as 
wheat had begun to be successfully sent to Europe, any considerable 
fall in prices was unlikely. 

In the eastern group, at the time of the revision suiwey, except 
along the rich irrig«ated stream-banks, the poor broken stony country 
in the north yielded nothing but millet, sesamurn, khurdsni, and 
other inferior crops. In the level south there was much deep black 
soil yielding fine wheat, gram, linseed, and millet, and a fair 
proportion of channel-watered garden-lands growing chillies, earth- 
nuts, sugarcane, and sometimes rice. In the western block the 
northern villages were generally well wooded with a somewhat 
shallow black soil, chiefly growing wheat, hardaiy and gram 
with a little millet. The soutliem villages were usually poor 
and the country rough and hilly. The fields wore clean, and 
the better dry-crop and garden lands were most carefully tilled. 
Every scrfip of mauiiro was kept and used partly for dry-crop and 
partly for garden tillage. Almost every village had some land 
, watered from masonry channels, most of which were from fifty to a 
hundred and fifty years old. Of tho whole tillage area, in the 
Chandor group seventy-one per cent were under millet and eight 
per cent under wheat ; in the Dindori group twenty-seven per 
cent were under wheat, eighteen per cent under millet, and 
six per cent under gram. The villages had an unusually good 
outlet for their produce either to Ndsik or to some station on the 
Peninsula line. Besides there were local markets at Chdndor, 
Dindori, Pimpalgaon, Vadner, Vadkhed, Vani, Vdgher, and 
Janori. At Chandor there was a small manufacture of women^s 
robes and otlier cloth. A timber trade with Peint and Surgdna 
greatly helped tho people by employing their cattle when they 
were not wanted in the fields. On tho whole the people were 
well-to-do and woll-housod. In no part of the north of the 
Presidency, except in Gu jardt, were there so many thriving villages.^ 

Compared with the figures of the 1840 survey, tho revised survey 
of 1870 showed, in the Chandor group, an increase in the total area 
from 114,146 to 116,814 acres or 2*3 percent, and in the arable area 
from 65,607 to 77,870 acres or eighteen per cent, and a decrease in 
tihn unarable waste from 24^668 to 10,919 acres or fifty-five per cent. 


* Iib.43oI. Waddiiu^ Ml «f Mtb XWbnuuty 1874, Bo«i. Ckv.Bcl. CXLY. 90, SI. 

* Mr, AaUtuiMr, fimr. Onnr. 8516 , SSod 1674 , in Boau 0«r. S4U OXLV. & 
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In theDindori grdrtp the revised survey showed an increase in the 
total area from 110^231 to 114^471 acres or four percent^ and in the 
arable area from 76^326 to 87>167 acres or fourteen per cent, and a 
decrease in the unarable waste from 16,004 to 4544 or seventy-one 
per cent. Together, the returns showed an increase of 23,204 acres 
of arable and a decrease of 25,209 acres of uiiarable.^ 

In both blocks the villages were grouped on the principle of 
distance from markets. On this principle the fifty-six ChAndor and 
Niphdd villages were arranged in five classes. The highest dry-crop 
acre rate in six villages on the Agra road was fixed at 4s. (Rs. 2) ; in 
eight villages close to the six in class I. it was fixed at 3s. Qd. 
(Rs. IJ) ; in fifteen villages along the Agra and Malegaon roads 
further from Nd,sik at 3s. (Rs. 1^) ; in seventeen villages at a 
greater distance from these roads at 2$. 9d. (Rs. 1-6) ; and in 
ten near Chandor range at 2.s*. 6d. (Rs. IJ). The forty-two 
Dindori and Ndsik villages were arranged in six classes. The 
highest dry-crop acre rate in Makhmalabad, close to N^-sik, was 
fixed at 4s. 6d. (Rs. 2 \) ; in Mungsar, about five miles from Ndsik, 
at 4s. (Rs. 2) ; in Dugaon next to Mungsar and six villages 
close to the second class of tho Chiindor group at 3^. 6d. 
(Rs. If); in twenty villages between Dindori and tho Agra road 
at 35. (Rs. IJ); in twelve villages west of Dindori at 25. 9d. . 
(Rs. 1-6) ; and in Sangamner close to the fifth class of the 
Chd.ndor group at 25. G(Z. (Rs. 1^). 

Nothing in addition to the highest dry-crop acre rates was levied on 
purely well-watered lands. The channel- watered land of the villages 
in this block was charged a highest acre water-rate of ] 8s. (Rs. 9). 
The average rates on land irrigated from wells and dams were 
8s. 3fd. (Rs. 4-2-6) in Chdndor, and 95. 3Jci. (Rs. 4-10-6) in Dindori 
in addition to tho dry-crop rates, A hundred acres of rice, three- 
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^ Tho details are : 

Chdndor’Diridori Area, 18W and 1S70. 
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1870 ...| 
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11 

38 

4 
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4221 
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11,047 
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98 
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45 

11 

38 

4 
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112,603 

1 
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114,146 
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fonrtlis of whicli were in Vadgaon in Dindori, were charged a maxi- 
mum water-rate of lOs. (Rs. 5) and assessed at £29 (Rs. 290).^ , 
The effect of the revised survey and assessment was, in^ the 
Chdndor group, an increase in the tillage area from 64,022 to 75,469 
acres, an average rise in the rate of assessment from 1^. 
to Ij. 7d. {ns. 104 to as. 12-8) and an increase in the rental from 
£3942 to £6015 (Rs. 39,420- Rs. 60,150) or fifty-two per cent.- In 
the Dindori group the increase in the tillage area was from 74,481 
to 85,401 acres, the average rise in assessment from Is. 6|(i. to 
lif. 10|(:?. {as. 12i - as. 15-2), and the increase in rental from 
£5407 to £8143 (Rs. 54,070-Rs. 81,430) or fifty-one per cent. For 
the whole block the increase in the tillage area was from 138,503 
to 160,870 acres, in the average aero rates from Is. SJd. to I5. 

{as. lOi-u.*?. 13-8), and in the rental from £9349 to £14,157 
(Rs. 93,490-Rs. 1,41,570) or 51-4 per cent. The details are : 
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jA 
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08 J 

Proposed ... 

153,.^i0;j 
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1 31.843 
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8116 

32,214 
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In 1874-75 the revision survey was extended to tho block of 
111 Sinnar villages, which had been surveyed by Captain Davidson 
in 1843 and 1844. Since the original survey a redistribution of 
sub-divisions had scattered these villages. Thirty-five had gone to 
Kopargaon and five to Sangamnor in Alimadnagar, one had gone to 
l^iphdd in Nasik, and seventy remained in Sinnar. In 1874 the area 
of this block was 481 square miles and the population 65,943 or 137 
to the square mile. The land was divided into three belts ; the 
southern and western villages which had middling soil but good 
rainfall and were joined by a high road with the Devidli railway 
station; a central tract round the village of Vavi where the soil 
was middling and tho rainfall somewhat scanty ; and the 
villages to the east, about the Malegaon and Nagar road, which 
had a larger proportion of good deep soil and the markets of HAhdta, 
Kopargaon, and Ycola. Except tho Goddvari to the north the only 
river of any note was tho Dovnadi, which had a succession of dams 


^ Bom. Gov. Sol. CXLV. 20-24. 

‘Under the original settlement, including the dry-crop asseassmt, the average 
acre-rate on land watered from wells and dams was Rs. 3-13-0 in ChAndor and 
Rs. 4-1*6 in Dindori. Under the revised settlement channel-watered rates were 
raised to Rs. 4-2-5 and Rs. 4-10-6 in addition to the dry-crop rate. All purely well- 
assewed only at the highest dry-orop xate». Bom, Gov. SeL 

viLLY. 23, 
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and supplied with water almost all the channel- watered land. Of 31 15 Chapter ITiPX 
wells, 2130 were in working order and 985 out of repair. During L^d 
the ten years ending 1872-73 the rainfall ranged between 33*33 in AdministratipiL 
1870-71 and 12*45 inches in 1871-72, and averaged 18*74 inches.^ Revision Survey* 
When these villages were surveyed in 1843 and 1844 they were simotr 
in a very depressed state, and a reduction of fifteen per cent had 
been m^e in the Government demand. From the details of tillage 
and revenue given below, it would seem that during the survey lease, 

1850-51, 1851-52, 1853-54, and 1871-72 wore bad years. During 
the thirty years of the survey lease produce prices had risen 
considerably. The average price of millet during the twelve years 
ending 1844 was between 90 and 100 pounds (45-50 alicrs) the rupee. 

During the first fifteen years of the survey lease there was no great 
rise, but in 1859-60 prices rose to from 70 to 80 pounds (35-40 
shers). From tills, chiefly owing to the American war, prices rose 
in 1863-64 nearly three times as liigh as they had been in 1844. After 
the close of the American Avar they again declined, and in 1873-74 
millet had fallen about sixty per ceiiL- During the thirty years of the 
survey lease the tillage area spread from an average of 151,526 acres 
in the ten years ending 1854, to 225,286 in the ten years ending 
1874, which avus accompanied by a rise in collections from £10,174 
to £14,809 (Rs. 1,01,740-Rs. 1,48,090),^ The details are : 


JShmnr Laud nerenue, 


Years, 

r 

Vil- 

lages. 

Land Revenue. 

Grass. 

Total. 

Reniis- 

siotis. 

Collw- 

tiuns. 

Ayp«te Land 
assessed. 

Acres. 

Assesa- 

inent. 

Acres. 

Assesa- 

ment. 




Rs 

R.^. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

R.«». 


Rs. 

1844-1864 ... 

108 

lOl.-WO 

1.02,834 

4440 

1,07,274 

5535 

1,01,739 

69,605 

32,471 

1864-1864 ... 

lOs 

201, .51 4 

1,26,925 

7179 

1,34,104 

765 

1,33,339 

23,217 

10,578 

1804-1874 ... 

108 

22.5,230 

1,3S,794 

9017 

1,48,411 

1 324 

1 

1,48,087 

1808 

671 


’The flotailaare; J8(i3-64, 13-50 indies ; 1864-65,20-89; 1865-66, 14-66 ; 1866-67, 
18*94; 1867-68, 18 05: 186S-69, 16r,7; 1869-70, 22-32 ; 1870-71, 33-33 ; 1871-72,12-45 ; 

1872- 73, 16-48. Lieut. -Colonel Taverner, 843 of 5th October 1874, para. 34. In 

1873- 74, 19-L5 iiidioH ; 1874-75, 24'74 ; 1875-76, 22*69. Lieut. -Colonel Taverner, 733 
of 17th October 1876, para. 12. 


Year. 

Pounds. 

Year, i 

1843-44... 

110 

1840-50... 

1844-45... 

9.5 

18.50-Bl... 

1846-46... 

6.5 

18.^1-62... 

184(4-47... 

. 70 

1852-58... 

1847-48... 

135 

18.J3-54... 

1848-40... 

160 

1854-66... 


Pounds., 


76 

80 

05 


Ykar. Pounds. Year. 'Pounds. Year. /Pounds. 


isriS-fiO... 

1857-.'i8... 

185H.6JI... 

) 


(JO 

80 

70 

75 

7.5 

00 


J 


mi-O'j... 
J 802-63... 

IS64-(J6... 

1806.67... 


50 

40 

20 

30 

33 


JSGT-f^... 

180S-0{f... 

1860-70, 

1870- 71... I 

1871- 72... I 

1872- 73... 


4.5 

26 

46 


In 1873-74 millet sold at 60 pounds the rupee. Lieut.-Ck>loncl Taverner’s Binnar Revision Survey 
Beport 843 of 5th October 1874, para. 35. 

* These figures ore for 108 of the 111 Sinnar villages. During the thirty years of 
the first survey (1844-1874), the Tillage Area steadily rose from 130,000 acres in 
1844-45 to 175,000 acres in 1847-48 ; it then continually declined to 135,000 
acres in 1850-51 ; and from 1850 it. steadily rose to 220,000 acres in 1862-63 
and 227,000 acres in 1873-74. The average tillage amounted to 192,000 acr^ 
Collections rose from Rs, 80,000 in 1844-45 to Bs. 1,15,000 in 1847-48. They i^en 
decluied to Bs. 85,000 in 1851-52, rose to Bs. 1,00,000 in the following year, and 


B 23-34 
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Chapt^Vni. Daring tlie same period population rose from 49,911 to 65,943 or 
TawiI tUrty-two per cent; carta from 2220 to 3467 or fifty-six per cent; 
Adminiatratioil. ploughs from 3589 to 5021 or forty per cent; and farm bullocks 
Revision Survey. buffaloes from 20,691 to 23,499 or fourteen per cent. 

Sinmr, other hand, cows showed a decrease from 18,420, to 

1^4.' 16,333 or eleven per cent; buffaloes from 4175 to 4053 or three per 

cent ; sheep and goats from 42,933 to 25,460 or forty-one per cent ; 
and horses from 1837 to 1800 or two per cent. The number of wells 
rose from 2130 in 1844 to 3115 in 1874 or thirty-one per cent. 

Of this Siunar group, the thirty-five Kopargaon villages, at tho 
time of resettlement (1874) formed a compact block, twelve miles 
across at the broadest, and stretching from three to fifteen 
miles south of Kopargaon on the Goddvari. It had no natural 
boundary, and contained no hill or river of any size, nor any 
stream which flowed all tho year round. The country was slightly 
waving and sloped gradually north towirds tho Goddvari. Most 
of the villages had black soil of varying depths. In Shirdi, Rui, 
Biregaon, Pimplds, and a few other villages, much of tho soil was of 
tho best description; mothers such as Rdnjangaon, Korhilla, M4ne- 
gaon, and Kdkdi, there was a largo area of poor soil. As a whole, tho 
fertility of the group was above the average. The area under millet, 
pulse, and other early crops, was about double tho area under wheat 
and gram. Tho style of tillage was better than in Sholapur and 
Poona. The soil was usually ploughed every other year, and, 
except in deep soil, early and late crops generally alternated, the 
ploughing taking place after the millet was harvested. Many of 
the lighter soils Avere ploughed every yi^ar. The plough used did 
not require more than four bullocks, and did not pass far beneath 
the surface. Considerable attention was given to manure, and 
each house owned a manure-pit outside the village walls where all 
its refuse was thrown and whence manure was carted as it was 
needed. Dry-crop soil received any manure that might remain 
after the garden-land had all it Avanted. It Avas a common 
practice to get a Dhangar to fold his flock on a field, the 
landholder feeding him and his family while they remained there. 
Tobacco Avas a specialty of some of tho villages, notably of Rui and' 
Shirdi, and was generally grown as a dry-crop. It grew in almost 
any soil, but preferred the white soil near a village site or light 
alluvial soil on stream banks. It was sown in seed beds and 
planted about the beginning of October, and was ready to cut 
early in January. Tobacco was seldom grown by Kunbis 
as they disliked the loss of life which the nipping of the 


r n fell to Re. 92,000 In 1853-54. From 1854 there was a steadv increase to 
1,40,000 in 1888-69. In the next five years they varied between Ra 1 38 000 in 
^ “ *873-74/ The average collecTfons moOT to 

* I i^n I’®*?®'* RJSmissioxs Varied between Rs. 8,000 

Rs. 14,000,- They fell from Ra 14,000 in 1844-46 to Rs. 3000 in 1846-4& In 

gwnted. In the next nine years, except 
m 1851'62 and 1868^ when they amounted to about Rs. 14,000, they were 
never more t^ R^ 40(^ Li tiie remaining seventeen years, except 1871-72 when 
^^of'stt’oetobM granted. Lieut -ddonel Taverner, 
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shoots caused,^ The crop was generally made over to a Bhil, who 
had no such scruples and was rewarded for his pains with half the 
gross produce.^ 

The wheat was of two sorts, baksi .nd hatha, Bakst ^ which was 
ofteuer grown under wells than in dry soil, was fine but delicate ; 
hatha was hardy but inferior. The difference in price between the 
two sorts was not more than two shers or four pounds the rupee. The 
garden crops were not important. Six villages had pdtasthal or 
channel-watered tillage, but it was of the poorest description, as none 
of the channels flowed for more than a month or two after the rains. 
The average depth of the wells was twenty feet. In well-lands 
Ashtagaon took the lead, having 102 wells, sixty- four of them old 
bearing assessment and thirty-eight of them new. Only about 100 
acres of sugarcane were grown in 1873, and of 030 acres’^ commanded 
by wells not more than 300 were planted with garden crops. 
It was a common practice throughout these villages to look on 
wells solely as a stand-by in case of failure of rain ; in 1873 many 
wells were left idle because the rainfall sufficed without their aid. 
In the survey officer’s opinion this state of things was the natural 
result of light assessment and regular and seasonable rainfall. 
Under the few good wells sugarcane was the usual garden 
crop. The other products were wheat, generally hahsi, and 
vegetables. The immetalled Malegaon-Nagar road passed through 
Kopargaon and thence through the whole length of the group on 
its eastern side. Kdh^lta, the chief village and market after 
Kopargaon, lay on this road, beyond the eastern border of the sub- 
division. This market was well attended but was not remarkable for 
any special commodity. There was a small market at Korhala ; but 
by far the most important trade-centre in the neighbourhood was 
the cattle and cloth market at Yeola, twelve miles north of Kopargaon. 
The chief place of export was the Ldsalgaon railway station in 
Niphad north of the Godavari, to which in the fair season a consider- 
able traffic passed from Ahmadnagar. The road was a mere cart 
track, branching from tho Nagar road Jit RahAta and leaving the 
group at Madhi lludrukh. Tho buying trade at Lasalgaon was 
carried on by Bohora brokers from Bombay, and in the height of 
the season between 200 and 300 cartloads of grain were every day 
sold. 


Chapter Vm. 

Admiaiatratioii 

Revision Survey. 
SinnoTt 
X874. 


Of the entire Sinnar survey block of 1 1 1 villages, a group of forty- 
four Sinnar and five Sangamnor villages differed considerably from 
the thirty-five Kopargaon villages. This group lay to tho west of 
the Kopargaon group, and on the south and west was bounded by 
spurs of the Sahyadris. The land was higher and more waving than 
in Kopargaon, and, especially to the east and south, had some small 


^ The Kunbis thought the taki^ of life a crime of the nature of infanticide, and 
likely to bring a curse on their children* Mr. Fletcher, pmra 4, in Lieut* .Col. 
Taverner’s 843 of 1874, para 31. 

3 A field of TtV fi>ores, assessed at Bs. 4, yielded (1874) six paUds or 1440 pounds 
which was considered an eight anna crop. The valneofa ptUla tat 240 pounds of 
tobacco ranges from. Rs. 8 to Rs, 11, according to the quality of title leaf* 

’ At five acres to the working mot or leather water-bag- 
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^ ^ Land 
Administration. 

Revision Survey, 
Sinnar, 

1874 . 


hills. As a whole, except in Sdjdl Kdnkuri and Nirhdla in the 
' east, this group contained loss good soil than the Kopargaon villages. 
Black soil was the exception, most of it was a shallow red, which 
with a favourable rainfall was admirably suited for early crops. 
This Sinnar group was crossed from tho west as far as its centre by 
the Dcvmidi, which then turned north and fell into tho Goddvari, 
It was a very fiiio stream and its waters Avere largely used for 
irrigation in almost every village through wdiieh it flowed. The 
staple dry-ci‘ 0 }) was millet. Scarcely any otliei- crop was grown, except 
ill some of the eastern villages, Avhero, Avhem tln^ soil allowed it, wheat 
was grown. The millet in this group was finer than elsoAvhcre, partly 
because tho soil and climate suited it, partly b(icausc the tillage was 
more careful. ^J'lie soil being light and shallow was ploughed ahvays 
once, often twice, and sometimes even thrice a year. Manure was 
carefully saved, and, as most villages liad little garden land, a large 
share of manure fell to the dry-crop fields. There was no rotation of 
crops. Every year in June millet Avas sown, mixed jierhaps with 
one or other of tho ordinary pulses. After tho millet liarvest in 
October the land Avas immediately ploughed; many or most fields Avere 
ploughed again in the hot weather, and some even a third time. 
Except from tho Dev and ils tributaries this group had no supply of 
river Avater, and, as the basin of the D(‘A^ lay much lower than tho 
country round, little land was watered iTom aa^oIIs. 8iimar itself, 
besides its largo channel- Avatered area, had 140 Avells Avateriiig about 
125 bctcl-lcaf orchards with a yearly gross aero yield of from £15 
to £70 (Rs. ]50-Es. 700). Tlio other Avell-Avatcrcd crops were halcsi 
and hatha Avlieat, sugarcane, A’ogetables, aud a few lime orchards 
in JNimon. The distinctiA^c feature of tliis group aa-us its channel 
irrigation of 2787 acres from diims on tho Devnadiand its tributaries 
the yhiv aud the Sarasvati. The chief cliannel-AvatenHl crops wore 
sugarcane, havdija ov jod wheat, hainod and dod.kl rice, val, and honda 
jvdri. The only made road AA^as from I^asik, Avliich passed through 
Sinnar along the southinost villages of the group as far as Nandur 
Singoti Avhere it divided, one branch turning south to Poona through 
Sangamner, tlio other passing to Nagar. Besides this main road 
there Averc many passable cart tnioks. Tho chief markets were 
Sinnar, Vavi, and Nimon. None of these markets Avere remarkable 
for any special produce, nor Avas there any manufacture deserving 
mention in any village in the group. AfewAveavers in Sinnar wove 
coarse country -cloth, and in a few other villages native blankets 
were made. 


The average rupee prices in tho ten years before the survey 
revision (18G4-1874) Avere millet 38 pounds, Avheat 29 pounds, and 
gram 28 pounds. The rui)eo prices in 1873-74 were millet 
67 pounds, wheat 38 pounds, and gram 34 pounds, which, though 
much lower than the prices during the Aiperican war, were from 65 
to 84 per cent above the prices that had ruled before the war. The 
survey superintendent thought that, except in seasons of scarcity, 
prices were not likely to rise above their 1874 level. 

In the Sinnar-Sangamner group the people of several villages, 
among them Khopdi-Khurd, Khambdla, Bhokni, and Nimon, were 
VanjAris who had been settled for about two generations. Their 
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wandering habits still so far remained that they left their homos 
after the millet harvest (November), and wont with their oxen 
to the teak forests bolow the Sahyadris and brought back timber 
for sale. Their lands seemed to show that they were hardworking 
and careful husbandmen, though neighbouring Kunbis affected to 
consider them somewhat disreputable and untrustworthy. Though 
dependent on the uioneylonder tlie liusbandmen were not without 
little luxuries.^ In many cases the actual husbandman was a tenant. 
In such cases in dry-croj) land the holder paid tlie assessment and 
half of the value of the seed ; «and the tenant raised t he crop and 
provided the rest of the serid. The produce was divided otpially 
between thorn. In gai’dcn lands the holder generally supplied the 
tenant with oxen and a driver and received a money rental- After 
the early harvest was over the poorer hiisban<lmen added to their 
profits by moving with their women and children to the villages near 
the Godclvari and rca,ping the wheat. They were paid five per cent 
of what they cut, and, liesides supporting themselves for about six 
weeks, brouglit back sonic grain. 

The 108 Government villages’^ were arranged in five groups 
with highest dry-crop acre rales ranging from 4.<f. to 2s. 9d. 
(Rs. 2-Ks, 1-0), averaging I 5 . 4fd. 11-1), and yielding an 
increase of 41:^ per cent. In fixing these rates the chief 
considerations were, distanco from market, ease of traffic, and 
climate. Simiar and Mahal Sakora wore put in the first class and 
charged a liighest dry-crop acre rate of 4.s\ (Rs. 2) ; thirty-nine 
villages formed the second class with a highest acre rate of 3$. 3d. 
(Rs. 1 J) ; fourtcon villages with a highest acre rate of 3s. 3d. 
(Rs. 1-10) were placed in the third class; thirty-seven with a highest 
acre rate of 3s. (Rs. 1^) in the fourth class ; and sixteen with a highest 
acre rate of 2,^. 9(1. (Rs. 1-0) in the fiftli class. The higlicst water 
acre rate was fixed at £1 (Us. 10) and the average amounted to 10s. 
7§d, (Rs. 5-5-]).^ In the 108 Govorninent villages these revised 
rates raised the dry-crop assessment by £5147 (Rs. 51,470) or 
41 J per cent, and the avci’age acre rate from I5. l^d. {(ts. 8-10) 
to Is. 4^d. (as. 11-1). ^.riie water cess was increased by £894 
(Rs. 3940) or 27 per cent, and the average aero rate from 8s. 8Jd. 


Chapter Till. 
Land 

Administration. 
Keviaion Survey. 
tSinnar, 

1874 . 


^Mr, Fletchcr iii Liciitciiant-rolonel Taverner’s Survey Report, 843 of 1874. 

®Mr. Fletcher in Licutonant-Colonel Taverner’s Survey RejM)rt, 843 of 1874. 

®The remaining three villages were dumdla or reversionary villages. 

^ Under the original survey there were nine orders of soil, annas 16, 13, 10b 
4J, 3, 2 , and lb Of these amms 16 aird 2 were kept, while as. 13 was raised to 
as. 14, as. lOi to as. 12, as. 8 to as. 10, as. 6 to as. 8 , as. 4^ to 05 . 6 , and as. 3 to as. 4 ; 
as. 1^ was lowered to 1 amia. Alluvial de]iusit was, for dry-crops, divided into 
three classes, as. 20, 18, and 16. When cultivated as garden and under wells, which 
were formerly assessed, no W’ater cess was added to the tirst class ; as. 2 were added 
to the second class ; and as. 4 to the third. l/pd( land, that is land moist enough to 
grow^ sugarcane without the help of well or channel water, was classed at the highest 
alluvial rate, os. 20 a share, for all shares in which sugarcane was grown. Lauda 
with a right to water from wells, formerly assessed, had a water cess of as. 4 added 
to the soil classification up to the 7 th clasB (as. 4) of soil. But the levy of this 
special cess was limited to five acres if the well had only one water bag, to ten acres 
if it had two, to fifteen if it had three, and to twenty if it had four. No addition 
was made to the assessment of lahd watered from wells which were mi^e during the 
survey lease. Lieutenant-Colonel Tavemer, ^3 of 1874, para 39. 
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Chapter YIII. 
Land 

Administration. 

Revision Survey. 
Sinnar^ 

1874 ^^ 


Ndsiky 
60 Villages, 
1874 ' 75 . 


to 10^. 7|6?. (Rs. 4-5-6 to Rs. 5-5-1). The combined assessment of 
soil and water amounted to £19,461 (Rs. 1,94,610) against £18,920 
(Rs. 1,39,200) collected in 1873-74, the year before the revision. 
The following statement shows the details in acres and rupees : 


Simmr Jtcnsion Sftflpmrnt, 187/f-7o. 


VlI.T.AORM, 

108. 


Tillaok. 


Assessmkxt. 

Arablv 

Waste. 

Water 

ORBS 

ONLY. 

Dry- 

crop. 

Clianncl 

raU'. 

Well 

rate. 

Total. 

Dry. 

crop. 

Channel 

rate. 

Well 

rate. 

Total. 

Area. 

Rent. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ri. 

Ks. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Its. 

Re. 

Proposed 


34T0 

12,242 

2,53,930 

155,073 

5135 

15,960 

1,76,169 

3084 

630 

18,438 

Existing 

210 421 

3338 

3127 

2,25,880 

112,33.5 

3338 

9020 

1,24,702 

1268 

420 

14,497 

Incrcaso 

18,803 

132 

9J15 

1 2S.(»r)« 

i 12.738 

1 

1797 

6931 

51,466 

>816 

1 

219 

3941 


The next block in which the revision survey was introduced was 
one of sixty villages in the plain part of Nilsik. This block had been 
surveyed by Captain Davidson in 1 845. Since 1845 the redistribution 
of sub-divisions had brought fourteen of these villages into Niphdd 
and fourteen into Biiinar, leaving thirty-two in Nasik. At tho time 
of the first survey the villages in tin's block numbered sixty-nine. 
They were very depressed, and tho rates then introduced had 
involved a reduction of thirty-four per cent in the Government 
demand. These lighter rates, the rise in produce prices, and tho 
opening of roads and of the railway had caused a spread of tillage 
from an average of 59,606 acres in tho ton years ending 1854, to 
70,594 acres in tho ten years ending 1864, and to 88,454 in tho ton 
years ending 1874. During the same time collections had risen 
from £5507 (Rs. 55,070) to £7140 (Rs. 71,400).^ Tho details are : 

Ndsik Land lierenup, lS7/f. 
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Land Revenue. 
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Crdlec- 

Waste Land 
assessed. 

Y EARS. 
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As-sess- 
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siuns. 

lions. 

Acres. 
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Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Bs. 

1844.1851... 

GO 

69,606 

.53,160 

28.50 

66,010 

933 

55,072 

24,074 

11,089 

1854-1864... 

60 

70,594 

58,643 

4521 

63,167 

61 

63,106 

14,737 

6967 

1861.1874... 

60 

83,454 

61,609 

6705 

71,404 


71,404 

1073 

746 


* Daring the thirty years ending 1873-74 the Tn.LAni? Area ranged from 48,000 
acres in 1844-45 to 83,000 in 1873-74 and averaged 72,000 acres. In the first four 
years (1844-1848) it rose from 48,000 to 67,000 ; in the next five years (1849 - 1853) it 
fell to 59,000 acres. From 1853 it steadily increased to 70,000 acres in 1859-60 and 
83,000 in 1863-64. During the remaining ten years, except in 1867-68 when there 
was a slight fall, tho tillago area remained constant at 83,000 acres. During the 
same period Colleciio^s varied from Rs. 45,000 in 1844-45 to Rs, 65,000 in 1873-74 
and averaged Rs. 58,000. In the first five years they rose from Rs. 45,000 in 1844-45 
to Bs. 57,000 in 1848-49, and feU in the next three years to Rs. 50,000 in 1851-52. 
They then continually increased till they reached Rs. 65,000 in 1863-64, at which 
amount they continued during the ten remaining years- The chief Remissions 
were Rs. 4000 in 1851-52, Bs, 2500 in 1844-45, and several years with less than 
Rs. 1000. After 1855 no remissions were granted. Lieut. -Col. Avemer, 910 of 187A 
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Daring the thirty years ending 1873-74 population had increased 
from 23,620 to 34,432 or 40 per cent; carts from 603 to 1899 or 
215 per cent; ploughs from 1907 to 2907 or 52 per cent ; cows from 
6913 to 8859 or 28 per cent; buffaloes from 2478 to 2697 or 9 per 
cent; and sheep and goats from 8160 to 9269 or 14 per cent. On 
the other hand, farm bullocks aiid male buffaloes had fallen from 
14,516 to 12,609 or 13 per cent, and horses from 818 to 757 or 7 per 
cent. Wells had risen from 1206 to 1014 or 27 per cent. 


Chapter VIIL 
Land 

Administratioii. 

Revision Survey, 
1874 . 


The lands included in this group formed (1874) a tamo well 
wooded basin, nearly surrounded by bills and uplands, and divided 
into two valleys, one drained by the Godavari the other by tho 
Darna. Most of the villages were built on tho banks of theso 
streams. In tlio low-lying parts, about one-half of the wdiole, the 
soil was black, and much of it, especifilly between the Godavari and 
tho DArna, was rich black. Tn the other half, most- of which were 
uplands, the soil was C([ually divided between red and gravel, barad. 
Small plots of rice and of dhell or river bed and ladldi or river bank 
land were found in a few of the sonthoru villages. During the ton 
years ending 1872-73 tho rainfall ranged from 17*<S4 in 1871-72 to 
32*96 inches in 1870-71 and averaged 24*76.^ The Godavari and 
tho Darna provided an unfailing supply of water. There were 1614 
wells watering 6371 acres. Both in the light and in the heavy soils, 
the dampness of the air and the ready growth of w'eeds made at least 
one ploughing a year necessary. The date of ploughing depended 
on the character of the season. If the .season was gof)d the soil was 
turned by a four-hullock plough in November or December, and left 
to dry till May, when it was twice harrowed. In June, after tho 
first showers of rain, (he dry-crop lands were again ploughed, 
once lengthways and once across, and once or twice harrowed. 
After the crops sprang up, tho lioo was once or twice used to clear 
away grass and weeds. After every crop garden-lands were 
ploughed length and crossways, the plough being used four times 
or of tenor, according to the crop to be grown. When sugarcane 
was planted, special care was taken in preparing the lands, the 
clods were generally broken with a wooden mallet, and the ground 
levelled by a. fiat heavy board. While the crop was growing the 
land was onco or twice cleared of weeds. As a rule, garden lands 
received a yearly supply of manure, the quantity varying from ten 
to twenty cartloads the acre, according to the crop to be grown. 
Dry -crop lands were manured when tho cultivator could afford 
it. The dry-crops were grown in rotation, and, as a rule, 
only one crop was raised in a year. The chief dry-crops were 
millets, wheat; tur^ gram, ndgli, khurdsni, and hirdai. In good 
seasons and otx good soils, after hdjn\ udid, rdia, and mwgf, it 
was usual to raise a second crop of gram, masur, vdtdna^ or 
hardai. In garden lands there was no regular rotation of crops. 
The practice was to raise two crops a year, tho favourite second crop 
being methi. A third crop of Iconda jvdri, a variety of Indian 



^The details arcAck863, 25*92 mohea ; 1864, 20*20; 1865, 29*26; 1866, 23*67; 
1867, 27*31 ; 1868^85(25; 1869, 27*20 ;; 1870, 32*96; 1871, 17*84; and 1872, 23. 
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millet, was sometimes raised as fodder. The chief garden crops 
were wheat, earth-nut hhuinmg, and English vegetables. Grapes 
were the best paying crop, and were grown to a considerable 
extent both near Nasik and near Vadala. The vineyards covered 
forty-two acres. The best vine was the 'phakrij whose grapes fetched 
a good price in Bombay. Much of the land, entered in the village 
papers as occupied waste, was purposely kept for grass, an occasional 
rest forming part of the system of crop rotation.^ 

Nasik was well off for roads. The Bombay - Agra highroad 
entered on tlie north-east near Adgaou and left on the 
south near Riijnrbavla. In spite of the fipeiiing of the railway 
much traffic still passed along this road. The Poona-Nasik road, 
which by Sangamner and Sinnar entered the Nilsik sub-division 
on the east near Siiida, w'^as a still busier thorouglifarc. A third 
made road joined Nasik with Feint. Of fail* weather tracks the 
chief were the partially metalled road from Nilsik to Trimbak, 
used mostly by pilgrims, and tlic Nasik- Dindori road. In addition 
to its roads the Niisik sul)-division had two mil way stations, Ndsik 
and Devhili, and bvo others not far from its boundaries, Khervsidi 
three miles on the north-east and Nandiir one and a half miles 
on the south-east. There were two public ferricjs, one on the 
Agra road across the Godavari and the other on the 8innar road 
across the Dariia. There were three market towns, Nasik, Bhagur, 
and Paiidurli. At Nasik, besides the porinanent mai'kot, half-weekly 
cattle fairs were held on the banks of the Godavari. At the 
weekly market at Bhagur about Bs. 500 woiih, and at Pandurli 
about 11s. 100 worth of cloth, grain, and copjior vessc^is were sold. 
Except tlio Nasik brass vessels and cloth there were no manufactures. 

During the twelve years before the first survey (1811) millet rupee 
price's averaged eighty- four pounds, wheat seventy -four, gram seventy- 
two, and rice tliirty-eight. Jn tlie first ten years of U»o sniwoy lease 
(1841-1851-) millet rose to seventy-four ])ounds the rupee, wheat to 
sixty-six, and gram to sixty-four, Avliile rice remained at thirty-eight 
or an average increase from 12 to 14 per cent. In the second ten 
years of the survey lease (1854-1801) grain prices rc»se still higher, 
milh't and wheat selling at lifty-fonr pounds the I'lpoe, gram at 
fifty-two, and rice at thirty-three, or an average increase over the 
twelve years before survey of 55 per cent in millet, in gram, 37 
in wheat, and 15 in rice. During the last ton years, of the survey 
lease (1861-1874) the average prices were, millet thirt}'"- three pounds 
the rupee, wheat and gram thirty, and rice twenty, or an average 
increase over the twelve years before the survey of 155 per cent 
in millet, 146 in wheat, 140 in gram, and 90 in ricu. During the 
five years (1869-70 to 1873-74) before the revision, prices had fallen 
to thirty-five pounds the rupee for millet, thirty-four for gram, 
thirty for wheat, and twenty -two for fice, that is an average increase 
over the twelve years before the original survey oft 140 per cent in 
millet, 146 in wheat, 112 in gram, aiid 73 in rice. / 


^ At Pdsta in Sinuar 446j^ acres of red and g;ravelly soil nn 
Rs. 614 to Rb. 1990 a year^ and at Mdlegaon, another Sinnar vh **«».»* i».*v 
N4Bik highroad, 85 aores of black and gravelly soil yielded to Rb.416 a year. 

Lieutenant-Colend Taverner's 910^ of 1874, para 26, / ^ 


grass yielded from 
near the Poona- 
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During the thirty years of tho survey lease, millet rupee prices 
had averaged fifty-four pounds, wheat fifty pounds, gram forty-eight 
pounds, and rice thirty pounds. Ooini^arcd with the averages of the 
twelve years before tbe survey, these price's showed an increase of 
55 per cent in millet, 50 in gram, 48 in wheat, and 20 in rice. In 
1873-74 millet sold at forty -five pounds the rupee, gram at thirty- 
four, wheat at thirty-two, and rice at twenty-four. Compared with 
the average prices of the twelve years before the survey, the 1873-74 
prices showed a rise of 87 per cent in millet, 112 in gram, 131 in 
wheat, and 58 in ricc.^ 

Tho villages lay close together and wore largo and well peopled. 
Most of the houses were tiled and many of them wore roomy and 
well built with two stories. The people Averc active, hardworking, 
and well clothed. Land was highly valued in the central portion 
of this survey block Tho j)rospcrons state of these villages was 
owing to the light assessment introduced in 1845, to the Peninsula 
railway, and to tho steady demand and Ingli prices paid for field 
produce, '.riie hiisbaiidnien were vigorous aiul painstaking, and 
their lioldiiigs wore nut concessively largo, the largest varyhig 
from 150 to 290 acre's with three or tour ploughs and from six to 
eight pairs of bullocks. As most of the land tvas held by husband, 
men, subletting was not common. Tenants paid (heir rent in grain, 
the amount varying from a third to a half. In dry-crop land the 
proprietor paid tho (Joverumout rent and su2)pliod half of tho seed ; 
in garden laud, besides the rent and half of tho seed, he sujijdied 
the manure and mot hall! the tillage cliarges. A few lands wero 
sublet for cash paymeuts varying from 25 to 300 per cent over tho 
Government assessment.*^ 
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The result of tho revision survey and settlement was to arrange 
the sixty villages in five classes, with highest dry-croji acre 
rates varying from 5.s'. to 3,s\ 3(/. (Rs. 2^ -lie, 1.-10) and averaging 
0|(/. {as. 14-7). Tho now rates yielded an increased revenue of 
47J per cent, lire chief grounds in support of this rise in rent 
were tho prosjicrity of the villages, the increase in population, the 
certain rainfall, the plentiful supjdy of water, and tlie excellent outlet 
for produce. Dovlali, which besides being a railway station had every 
advantage of soil and water, was placed in a class by itself with a 
highest dry-crop acre rate of bs. (lls. 24). Eleven villages close to 
the camp and railway stations formed tho second class with a highest 
rat© of 4s. OcZ. (Rs. 2J), and t wenty- five villages in the valley were 
placed in tho thii-d class with a highest rate of Is*. (Rs. 2). Of tho 
remaining twenty- three eastern villages bordering on the second and 
third classes of the Sinnar group, sixteen formed tho fourth class 
and were charged a highest rate of 3,s*. (h^ (Re. 1 J) and seven 
formed the fifth class with a highest rate of ‘6s. od. (Re. 1-10). 


1 Kdsik millet or bdjri rupee prices were 10 pdylia or about 140 pounds in 1838, 
l^pdylis in 1834, 8 in 1836, 11 in 1838, 8 in 1839, 1840, and 1841, 9 in 1842, 9J in 1843. 
lOi in 1844, 8 in 1848, 3 in 1864 and 1866, 4 in 1870, and 3 in 1871 and 1872. Mr. 
Erskine, G S., Collector of Ndsik, 3689 of 12tli November 1874. 

2 At DevUli 14^^ acres of alienated dry-crop land assessed at Rs. 24, and six aores 

of garden land assessed at Rs. 172 were sublet for Rs. 125 or at a profit of 200 per 
cent. Lieut-Colouol Taverner, 910 of 1874, para 32. . 

b23— 35 
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A few acres^ which during the survey lease had been turned from 
dry-crop to rico lands, wore assessed at dry-crop rates. On ten 
acres of old rice land a highest rate of lO^. (Rs. 5)*" was charged. 
The revision raised the dry-crop assessment by £2752 (Rs. 27,520) 
or 47J per cent, the average acre rate being raised from Is. to 

Is. did. (as. 11-3| - as. 14-7). Tlic water cess was increased by 
£268 (Rs. 2G80) or J38 per cent, raising the average acre rate from 
5s. to Gs. (Rs. 25- Rs. 3-5-8). The combined soil and 

water assessment amounted to £9488 (Rs. 9 1, 880) against £64G8 
(Rs. G4,G80), collected in 1873-74 the year before tho revision 
settlement. Tho following statement gives the details : 


NnsiJ: Revision Scttkincnty 1S74-75. 


Settlkmknt. 


Proposed 

Existing 

IncrcoBu 


TJliLAGE. 


ViLLAflKS. 

Dry- 

crop- 

■Watereil. | 

Totiil. 

Dry- 
ert ip. 

Watered. 

Rlcc. 

Total. 

Chan- 

nel. 

; Kice. 
Well, j 

Chan- 

nel. 

AVell. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 'Acres. 

Acres. 

Tla. 

Km. 

Us. 

Rs. 

Rb. 

fiO 

8H,8S2 

2922 

*1371 i 10 

93,185 

08,80-1 

4810 

11,372 

28 

8.5,08.3 

60 

79, -iW 

25S6 j 

1081 1 10 

8:), 507 

19,.590 

2.186 

5.369 

29 

.57,. 56.5 

... 

4652 

<)36 

4*’.90 ... 

OUTS 

19,27-4 

2233 

ooo;* 

S 

27,518 


Settlement. 


Arable Wahtb. 

Total. 

CiiANNKL Cess 

ONLY. 


Area. 

Rent. 

Arcsi. 

Rent. 



Acres. 

Rb. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Proposed 

60 

1484 

409 

94,660 

8.5,562 

9799 

Existing 

60 

650 

26.5 

84,1.57 

57,830 

7117 

Increase 

... 

634 

204 

10,512 

27,722 

2G82 


In 187G the revision survey was introduced into the old Ptltoda 
sub-division of 189 villages, which had been surveyed and settled in 
1846. Since the former settlement, these Patoda villages had been 
spread over five sub-divisions, twenty-seven going to Nflndgaon, 
twenty-one to Chandor, eighty-four to Yeula, four to Niphad, and 
fifty -three to Kopargaon. This group stretched over about forty 
miles from north to south and about twenty-five from east to west. 
The northern frontier abutted on the Nandgaon, Malegaon, and 
Ohd.ndor sub-divisions ; the east on the Nizam's territory ; tho south 
on Kopargaon ; and the west on Niphad and Sinnar. Tho total area 
was 474,777 acres.^ 


1 Lieut. -Colonel Taverner, 73.3 of 17th October 1876, para. 5. 

Pdtoda Area, mf>. 


SUB-D1V18I0N. 

VlL- 

LAOKS. 

27 

21 

84 

fJOVKRKMKNT. 

Alien- 

ated. 

Total. 

Assessed. 

Unasscss- 
cd waste. 

Cultivat- 

ed. 

Waste. 

Ndsik, 

N&ndgaon 

Chtodor 

Teola 

Total ... 

AhmaduMgar. 

NlphM 

Kopargaon 

Total ... 

Acres. 

34,860 

33,165 

183,643 

Acres. 

11,874 

4428 

13,713 

Acres. 

24,048 

0046 

25,910 

Acres. 

8210 

8524 

13,351 

Acres. 

74,010 

48,062 

180,623 

132 

2.01,577 

80,016 

66,000 

20,004 1 

306,696 

4 

63 

7457 

1,27,234 

9 

953 

2260 

10,084 

527 

11,069 

10,262 

166,080 

189 

3.30,268 

30,977 

76,252 

82,280 

474.777 
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Tho twenty-seven NAndgaon villages lay on the north slopes of 
the Ankai range. Most of the other villages sloped towards the 
Godavari, The climate in the south was warmer than in the 
north, and was much hotter for ripening crops. The rainfall 
averaged 24*47 inches, but varied considerably in different parts. 
At Yeola, during the seven years ending 1 875-76, it varied from 
13*25 inches in 1871-72 to 36*98 inches in 1870-71 and averaged 
27*52 inches.^ 
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The survey settlement of 1816 had reduced the average acre-rate 
from 1.9. Od. to Is. {as.U-as. 8) and lowered the Government demand 
by about forty-eight per cent. It had worked most successfully. 
The tillage area had risen from an average of 201,150 acres in the 
ton years ending 1856 to 207,846 in tho ten years ending 1866, and 
to 306,019 in the ten years ending 1S76. During the same time 
the collections had risen from £11,424 to £17,007 (Rs. 1,14,240- 
Rs. 1,70,670) or forty-nine per cent. The details are : 

PdfoiJa Land Rtivfiwe^ IS 4 .G - JS76. 




I ItKYENUK. 





C0l.liBC- 

Year. 

Land. • 



Rem is- 

Collcc- 

Arable Waste. 

TORA'l'K. 



Crass. 

Total. 

sions. 

tioUB. 





Acres. 

As.scss- 

iiieni. 



Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 




Us. 

Us. 

Ks. 

Us. 

Hs. 


Rs. 

Nasik ...| 

i8 io-T8r>ri .. 
1S5]5- 18<S(J... 
1800-1870... 

117,174 

185,818 

51,881 

04,318 

72,899 

390,3 

0085 

7252 

fir., 841 
71,003 
80,161 

2010 

1 

0 

.63,228 

71,002 

80,14.5 

101,310 

74,907 

33,610 

20, .336 
15,023 
5842 

Ahmad- r 
nagar. 1 

1840-1 sno .. 
1850 -1.800... 
lSOG-1870... 

8M,J)70 
lU,fll7 
120, 2(10 

03. . 581 

82.. 5.53 
86,021 

3189 

6871 

5790 

00,770 

88,424 

91,411 

5702 

884 

01,008 

88,424 

iK),.627 

35,533 

0113 

307 

21,030 

3482 

171 

Total ... 1 

1.840-18.^.0... 
18C.0- I8(i(»... 
1800- 1870... 

201,l.f.0 

207,840 

3oo,on> 

1,1.5,402 

1,40,871 

1,. 58, 520 

7153 

13,012 

1,22,014 
1,. 69,427 
1,71,502 

8378 

1 

890 

1,11,230 

1,69,420 

1,70,072 

130.843 

81,080 

33,817 

47,966 

19,10.5 

6013 


During the thirty years of tho survey lease the population and 
tho resources of these villages had greatly increased. In the Nasik 
portion of tho group, population had risen from 20,991 to 42,001 or 
55*8 per cent; carts from 1527 to 2079 or 30*1 per cent; ploughs 
from 2391 to 3409 or 45 per cent; bullocks and male buffaloes 
from 12,823 to 15,309 or 19*4 per cent ; cows from 1 1,029 to 10,924 or 
45*5 per cent ; female buffaloes from 2819 to 3943 or 39*8 per cent ; 


1 The available details from the different rain statements that include villages in 
this group are as follows : 

Pdtoda BainfalU lSGft-1375. 
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In. 

In. 

In. 


In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

1804-66... 



... 

18-99 

18-50 

1871-72... 

16-97 

17-54 

13-25 

0-46 

10-42 

1805-60... 

... 


... 

19-60 

15-80 

1872-73... 

24-44 

32-16 

2-i-lO 

13-79 

21-08 

1866-67... 

... 



17-02 

16-32 

1878-74... 

24-13 

80-83 

26-76 

23-30 

16-90 

1807-68... 


,,, 


12-68 

13-04 

1874-76... 

26-85 

27-86 

27-00 

21-04 

26*85 

1868-69... 

80^ 



15-66 

21-69 

1876-76... 

26-19 

28-02 

34-12 

20-86 

80-40 

1869-70... 

35-78 

39-27 

81-58 

18-33 

82-36 
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and horses from 1010 to 1320 or 26'9 per cent. Sheep and goats 
showed a decrease from 17,809 to 14,001 or 17’9 per cent. In the 
Ahmadnagar portion, population liad risen from 20,1 98 to 29,283 or 
44*9 per cent; carta from 1170 to 2043 or 74*0 per cent; ploughs 
from 1424 to 2082 or 88*3 per cent; bullocks and male buffaloes 
from 7153 to 12,287 or 71*7 percent; cows from 0102 to 11,506 
or 88 ’5 per cent ; female buffaloes from 1105 to 2337 or 111*4 per 
cent ; and horses from 700 to 1535 or 100*4 per cent. Sheep and 
goats showed a decrease from 15,228 to 13,103 or 13*9 per cent. The 
area watered fi-om Avells had risen, in the Nasik villages, from 2075 
to 0752 acres, and in the Ahmadnagar villages from 1017 to 4207.' 
Most of these villages were well off for roads. ^J3ic Peninsula 
railway passed east and west along tlie northern boundary and had 
two stations, Manmad and Nandgaon, within the limits of the group. 
The Malegaoii- Ahmadnagar high road ran north and south through 
the centre, and from Nandgaon a made road led east to tlie Nizamis 
territory. In every direction ran village roads very good in the 
plain parts and almost always passable even in the hills. Tlic chief 
town was Yeola, which had a great local name for its silk clotlis and 
gold thread. The other towns were Pnntamba, Ihihata, Kopargaon, 
Savargaou, Andarsiil, Nagarsid, Muklied, and the railway stations of 
Manmad and Nandgaon. 

The marked improvement in the means of communication, the rise 
in produce prices, and the prosperous state of the villages justified an 
increase in the rental. T3i(‘ rental was raised from 11.0,400 to .622,703 
(Rs. l,04,00()-Rs. 2,27,030) or 38*8 percent, and the? average aero rate 
from 11 Jri. to l.s*. 2JrZ. (mv, 7| 0-11). To suit the redistribution 

of the Piltoda block, the revision details for the Nandgaon, Chandor, 
Yeola, Nipluld, and Kopargaon vilhagc^s wore given separately. The 
twenty-seven Nandgaon villages lay on the north slope of the Ankai 
range. They wore on high ground, with slialloAv red soil and a cool 
hcaltliy climate. ^Pheir market towns wore Niindgaon, Mandvad, 
and Manmad. Tlic staple produce was millet, much of it grown on 
the tops of ])latoaus. ^Thcrc was uo channel-watered and very little 
well-watered land. The people had a good store of cattle) of a fine 
breed, more like Khandcsli tlian Deccan cattle. During the thirty 


-y 

1 The followiiig are the details of tlic number and the distribution of well 
JPdtoda Garden Tillage and WclU, l8ltG-lfi7G 




1840. 


1876. 


Sub-Divisioss. 

VIL- 


Wells. 



Wells. 


liAOKS. 

W orking. 

Idle. 

Total. 

Acres. 

Working. 

Idle. 

Total. 

Acres. 

N&ndgaon 

GhAiidor 

Yoola 

Niphfid 

Kopargaon 

27 

21 

84 

4 

63 

114 

140 

663 
. 17 

473 

91 

126 

320 

13 

283 

20.'} 

272 

883 

20 

758 

218 

370 

1478 

80 

1008 

114 

22.3 

717 

26 

601 

170 

186 

480 

11 

340 

203 

409 

1197 

86 

941 

600 

1384 

4868 

98 

4109 

Total ... 

188 

1318 

832 

2146 

3132 

1680 

1190 

2870 

10,960 
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years of tlie survey lease, partly from an inflow from tlio Nizam’s 
villages, population liad risen from 3753 to 7(524 or 103 per cent. 
As the soil was poor no general increase was made in the former 
classification valuation. Hut, on account of the opening of roads and 
two railway stations, the liighcst dry-crop aero rates were raised to 
2if., 2s, 3d., 2s, M., and 2.‘?. i)d. (Re. 1, Ks. 1 J, Rs. 1^, and Ils. 1-6), 
or an increase of about 2 1 per cent, and the average rates from 5^d. 
to 7d. (as. 3-1 1 - us. 4-8). The average acre yield of millet, the 
staple crop, was TOO pounds (2 mans). At the average prices (44 
pounds the rupee), which liad ruled in the ten years ending 1876, 
the average dry-land acre rate oC 8j}d. {as, 5-7) on actual tillage, 
represented a share of not more than one-tenth ot tlio outturn. 

Like the Nandgaon group, the twenty-one Chandor villages wero 
on high ground ; but they had the advantage of a much better 
supply of water. The market towns were Manmad, Chandor, and 
Lasalgaon. During the thirty previous years the population had 
risen from 4323 to 6044 or 00 per cent. All the villages had a 
fair urea of well- watered and most of them had somo channel- 
watered land. Since tlie former survey the railway witli two 
stations, Lasalgaon and Afaninad, liad been opened, an improvement 
which wfis held to justify an incTCjasc of thirty per cent in the 
rental. Except two vilhiges rated at 3s. Cxi, (Rs. I J) and 3.s, 
(Rs. li), Ihc higliost new dry-cr(jp acre rates were 2s. Gd, and 2s. 
9^/. (Rs. 1 7 and Rs. 1-0), and averaged lid. (u.<?. 7-4) compared with 
TSjrf., (as. 5-1) the 1810 av'cnigo. Taking millet as the staple crop, 
the average dry-land acre-rate of ll|d. (as. 7-11) on actual tillage 
roprosonted, on tlie average prices (4() pounds tlie rupee) that had 
been prevailing for ten years (1800-1870), about one-teiith of the 
outturn. In the former sclMomeut, tliougli tliero was a nominal 
maximum of 12s. (Rs. 0), no channob water cess of more than 5s. Gd. 
(Us. 2:|) had been levied, and most of the channel-watered land had 
paid no special water cess. In 1870 some of the land under masonry 
dams grew sugarcane, ric(?, and garden crops, and had an abundant 
supply of water throughout the year. The area had risen from 287 
acres with a water cess of 10s. (Rs. 1-85) in 18 Ki to 902 acres with 
a water cess of £199 4s. (Rs. 1992), or an increase of 310 per cent. 
Under the new settlement the highest acre rate was 8s. (Rs. 4) and 
the average 4s. od. (Rs. 2-3-4). 

In the eighty-four Ycola villages the population had increased 
from 17,359 to 25,728 or 48 per cent. The chief markets wei*o 
Ycola, bavargaoTi, and Andarsul, The natural features varied 
considerably. A line drawn west from the north-west point of 
Nagarsul to Vaki Budrukli, and south from Nagarsul to Andarsul, 
separated the plain wheat-growing villages of the west and 
south-west from the rolling poorer soils of the north and cast. Tho 
effect of the 1876 revision of rates was to raise them 31 per cent, 
the former average acre rate being 9g d. {as, 6.}) and the revision rate 
Is. {d, (as, 8-2). The general highest dry'-crop revision acre rate was 
2s. 6d. (Bs. 1^) . This was raised: to 3s. (Rs. 1 ^) in the village of 
Desman Khurd and to 2s. 9d. (Rs. 1-6) in villages bordering on Niphdd 
and within easy reach of the railway, and in villages near the largo 
market towns on tho main high ro^. Eastwai^j as 
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became poorer and further from markets and roads^ these rates were 
gradually lowered to (a/?. 14). There was hardly any practicable 
road for carts from Rajdpur through the Ankai range, and the country 
between Hdjdpur and Ankai was difficult. The staple crops were 
millet, occupying half the tillage area, and wheat and Indian millet 
with one-eighth each. Tlic average acre yield of millet was estimated 
at 240 pounds majis), and Ihe average yield of wheat and Indian 
millet at 400 pounds (5 vianm). On these data the average acre value 
of produce, on the prices ruling during the ten years ending 1876, 
was 14.S*. 8J</. (Rs. 7-5-S), or about thirteen times I.*?, l^d. (as. 8f) the 
average assessment on actual tillage. 

In the four Niphad villagers pojmlation had increased from 
1556 to 1765 or 13 per cent. Tlie.se villages, whoso market town 
was Nandur Madmeshvar, lay close to the Niphad railway station. 
The effect of the 1 876 revision Avas to raise the liighcst dry-crop 
acre rates to 2.v. 9d. and 3.s*. (Rs. 1-6 and Rs. 1 i) or 31 per cent, and 
the average dry-crop acre rate from l.s\ 3(/. to l.s*. lOJd. (as, 10- 
as. 1 4-1 1), or 50 per cent. The chief crops were millet with two-thirds, 
and wheat with one-third of the whole tillage area. The average acre 
outturn of millet Avas estimated at 820 pounds (4 vuuls) and wheat 
at 400 pounds (5 mans) worth, on the ])ricc8 ruling in the ten years 
ending 1876, about 17cV. 2|(/. (Rs. 8-9-7) or about nine times the 
average yearly rental. 

Tlicpopulationof thofiftiy-ihrec Kopargaon (Ahmadnagar) villages 
had risen from 20,198 to 29,288 or 45 per cent. I'licse were the 
finest villages in the Fhltoda block, and had good market towns in 
Kopargaon, Rahata, and Punbimba. At the same time they lay 
furthest from tlie railway and from the Tiiain centres of trade. 
Except a few rolling villages in the north-east, these lands formed 
the deop-soiled valley of the Godavari. So evenly rich was this 
plain, that, with a highest acre rate of 2.v. CnI. (Rs. 1:^), the average 
rate in Sera was as high as 2i?. (Re. 1) and in Kokamthan as high 
as li?. Ilp7. (us. 15i). The highest revision acre riitcs ranged from 
ds. and 2s. 9d. (Rs. 1^ and Rs. 1-6) round the towns and near the 
high roads to 2.v. (Re. 1) in the most remote villages. The average 
acre rate was l.s*. O^tZ. ((is. 14-4) or 25 per cent in excess of I 5 . bJeZ. 
(as. 1 1-5), the .average rate under the former survey. The staple 
crops were millet, Avlieat, and Indian millet in the proportion of five, 
two, and one. The estimated acre outturn Avas for millet 320 pounds 
(4 mans), and for Avheat and Indian millet 480 pounds (6 mans). 
Taking this proportion, the average prices of millet, wheat, and 
Indian millet during the ten years ending 1876, gave a mean acre 
outturn worth 17s. 7^rZ. (Rs. 8-12-11) or about ten times the average 
aero rental. 

For the whole 189 villages of the Patoda block the effect of the 
revision was, in the tillage area, an increase from 311,421 acres to 
336,268 acres or 8 per cent, and in the assessment from £15,962 to 
£22,513 (Rs. 1,59,620 - Rs. 2,25,130) or 41 percent. This increase 
was obtained by raising the average dry-crop acre rate from Is. 0\d. 
to Is. 3 JcZ. (as. 8-2 to as. 10-7), and the average water cess from 3s. 
4|cZ. to 4s. 5cZ. (Rs. 1-11-1 to Rs. 2-3-4). On the prices ruling during 
the ten years before the revision the new rates represented from a 
tenth to a thirteenth of the average yearly yield of the staple crops. 
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The details of the reyised survey and settlement are : 

Pdtoda SelHementf 1876* 


District. 

Sbttlk-mrnt. 

Dry- 

crop. 

Nlisik 1 

Proposed ... 
K.\istiiig ... 

201,281 

188,813 

L 

Ahmadnagar ... { 

Jiicrciisc .,.| 
Proposed ... 
Kxi.stiiig ... 

1 12,408 

1 123. 12.> 
119,200 

( 

r 

Combined 

Vvoptiscd ... 

1 Exiatingr ... 

392.5 
324,4(Wi 
308,013 j 

1 

1 Incrcasu ... 

10,393 


CULTIVATKD TmND. 


AcTca. 


Vaterod. 


Chsin 

nul. 


iK13 

iJSd 

017 


•.K)3 

2i<0 

017 


Well. 


Total. 


I 

(W-OO! Ii00,034 
2114 

47;i« 17,VJ1 

4109 127,234 
l(K)Si 120,20}5 
3101 i 7020 
10,059' 33rt,2(;M 
31^2, 311,121 
<837 ! 21,817 
I 


Assessment. 


Drj. 

crop. 

Watered. 

Total. 

Chfin- 

nel. 

Well. 

Its. 

Eh. 

Ks. 

Rfl. 

1,01,054 

803 

08’6 

1,08,743 

t>H.03:{ 

211 

4675 

7.3,622 

32,421 

049 

2151 

.3.5,221 

1,09,090 


4700 

1,14,390 

83,142 


2107 

85,009 

20,218 


2539 

1 28,787 

i 2,1 (*,71 4 

S(J3 

1 11,5.32 

2,23,139 

! 1,.52,07:. 

211 

0.S42 

1,59,131 

j 58,001) 

049 

4090 

04.008 


Pntoda Si ttletiU'iifj J87fi — continued. 
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Waste, 

Totao. 

Ch.an.vbl 

CESS ONLY. 

District. 

Sbttlembnt. 

Acre.*?. 

AsscHsiucnt. 

Acres. 

As.^^cssinent. 

r 

' Proposed 

30,024 

2.8,090 

Its. 

41.51 

239,0.58 

Rs. 

1,12,894 

Ils. 

1993 

Nlisik j 

' Evistiiig 

4722 

219,303 

7.8,244 

488 

. luc reuse 

19.34 

- f>7l 

19,7.5.5 

34,050 

1.507 

( 

i Pro)M»sod 

9.53 

341 

128,1.87 

1,14,737 


Ahmudimgar ...4 

{ Existing 

313 

151 

120, .521 

8.5,700 


Increase 

040 

190 

7000 

28,977 

2,27,031 


( 

i I'roposed 

i .30,977 

4492 

367,245 

1993 

Combined ...< 

i E-xirting 

1 2H,40:l 

4873 

339,824 

1,04,004 

480 

1 Increase 

1 2574 

-381 

27,421 

03,027 

1507 
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Soil. 



Water. 

SUB-DIVIBION. 

Vii.- 

LAGKS. 

HetiUil. 

Average acre 
rate. 

Per- 

ueut- 

age 

in- 

creatje. 

Rental. 

Average acre 
rate. 

Per- 

cent- 

ago 

in- 

crease. 



Old. 

New, 

Old. 

New. 

Old. 

1 

New. j 

Old. 

New. 

NUndgoon ... 
Ch&ndor 

Yeola 

NiphAd 
Kopargaon ... 

27 

21 

84 

4 

63 

Es. 

8732 

10,212 

50,011 

3901 

8&,00{) 

Ils. 

12,100 

10,385 

73,234 

0904 

114,:i90 

a. p. 

4 4 

5 5 

0 7 

10 0 

11 6 

a. p. 

5 7 

7 11 

8 9 

14 11 

14 5 

39 

00 

45 

751 

33 

Rs. 

320 

158 

R.s. 

2 

849 

1142 

Rs. a. p. 

0 14 5 

1 10 7 
1 12 8 

Rs. a. p. 
0 12 0 
2 5 3 

2 2 1 

ioo 

623 

Total ... 

189 

1,69.131 

2,23,139 

8 2 

10 7 

10-2 

480 

1993 

1 11 1 

2 3 4 

310*7 


Pdtoda Settlement, 1876 — continued. 





Sou, AND Water. 


Sub-Divibion. 

VlL- 

LAOKB. 

Rental. 

Average acre-rate. 

Peroentago 



Old. 

Now, 

Old. 

New. 

increase. 

Ndndffaon 

Gh&Ddor 

27 

Bs. 

8734 

Bs. 

12,162 

A. p. 

4 4 

A. p. 

6 7 

89 2 

21 

10,638 

17,234 

5 7 

8 4 

63*6 

Yeola 

84 

60,772 

74,376 

6 7 

9 0 

46*6 

Niph&d 

4 

3064 

6064 

10 0 

14 11 

76*7 

Kopargaon 

63 

86,009 

114,396 

11 6 

14 6 

83*6 

Total ... 

189 

1,60,617 

2,26,182 

8 2 

10 9 

41*1 . 
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In 1875 tho survey revision was introduced into the western 
hilly tracts, most of which had been surveyed by Mr. Ty tier between 
1840 and 1847. At the introduction of tho revision survey tho land 
was open, covered with grass, and with a little heavy forest. Tho 
teak was stiintod, smaller even than Konkan teak. Jletween October 
and February the climate was feverish ; at other times it was better 
than in tho eastern districts. Tho people wore Kuubis and Kolis in 
the north, and Kimbis and Thilkiirs in the south. A railway and 
some fair high roads passed through the ceiitro and the south.^ 

In these western hill lands, tho lii*si step in preparing for a now 
crop is to make ready the seod-bed or nursery. With this object, 
during the cold-weatlier inontlis, tho liiisbandnian gathers farm -yard 
refuse, dried sticks, leaves, and grass, and lays them evenly on 
patclies of the banks that surround tlio I’icc fields. They are 
afterwards covered with a thin layer of eartli, and the grass and 
branches burnt to ashes. Besides preparing the seed-bed tho 
regular field W'ork in black laud begins in April or ^lay, when tho 
land is once <.)r twice broken by a light two-bullock harrow. On 
tho first rainfall, rice, vari, or ndyJi seed is sown broadcast in tho 
ashes of the seed-bed. The seed sprouts in about a week and tli(i 
seedlings arc ready for planting in tJirec or four weeks. When 
the land is soaked it is ploughed, and tlie ploughing is repeated once 
or more than once in July or Augu.st. After tliis sccoiul jiloughing 
the two-bullo(!k harrow is once or twice used, the surface is levelled 
with a flat board drawn by a pair of bullocks, and the seedlings are 
brought from tho nursery and planted. 

Red soil uplands or 7ndl lands arc harrowed once or twice in April 
or May, ploughed after the first showers in Juno, and again liarrowcd. 
Of the three chi(?f upland crops, oil-seed, Ichurdsibi, is sown broadcast, 
while vcm and ndgli are sown in a nursery and planted out. A'vcm 
or rice lands are ploughed twice after tho first showers of rain in 
Juno, once lengthways and once aci’oss, and about a month later the 
plough is again used from threo to five times, or even oftener. 
After this, the surface is levelled with a fiat board, and wlicn they 
are ready the rice seedlings arc planted. About a month after 
the seedlings have been planted the fields are carefully weeded. 
This system is followed in all uplands whore tho land is too moist 
to bo harrowed. Only tho uplands rcfpiirc fallows. After being 
cropped for three years, uplands are allowed a three years^ rest. 
When a fallow upland is again brought under tillage it is ploughed 
in September, so tlmt tho weeds may bo exposed and killed during 
the dry season. In other respects tho mode of tillage in the first 
year does not differ from that already described. 

The crops grown on black or Jadi land arc grain, wheat, masur, 
vdtdna, and sometimes tur and ndid, Tlioso on red or mdl lands 
are khnrdsrd, 7idgli, and small quantities of vari and sdva. There is 
no fixed rotation of crops either in black or in red soils. On all 
rice lands that hold moisture long enough after the close of the rains, 
it is usual to raise a second crop either of gram, vdtdna, or masur? 


1 Lieutenant-Colonel Taverner, 893 of ]{>th October 1875, para 28. 

2 Colonel G. A. Laughton, 91 of 28th January 1878, paras, 13-17. 
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Tests stowed that the maps were very defective and the lands 
were remeasured. But, except in one or two minor points, Mr, 
Tytler’s system of classing the land was continued. 

The only points that called for change were the importance 
attached to the embank rnentSj and the number of classes. Experience 
in the Konkan and Deccan had shown that tlic banks were too 
variable to be one of the three elements in fixing the character of 
rice fields. This element was accordingly struck out, and eight annas 
or one-half was assigned to moisture and eight to depth and colour of 
soil. With high maximum rates the division into four classes was 
found not to bo sufliciently minute. Six instead of four classes 
had proved a more satisfactory distribution.^ Eice land, which 
during the survey lease had been reclaimed from black or red soil, 
was separately measured, and its highest rate limited to 2s. 3d. 
(Re. the rate of the best dry-crop.^ 

Mr. Tytler^s system of classing and assessing the late crop or rahi 
lands had also workfid well. Mr. 'rytlcr had given less weight to 
depth of soil than had boon given in the Joint Survey Rules. And 
in this he was right, as in hilly tracts with a heavy rainfall depth of 
soil is a less important factor than in the drier eastern plains. 

In 1875 a revision sottlement was introduced into twenty-four of 
the ninety-four Dindori villages which were settled in 1845. Of these 
twenty-four villages twenty-two were Government and two were 
dumdla or reversionary villages. 

In the twenty-two Government villages, during the thirty years of 
settlement, the average collections had risen from £501 (Rs. 5010) in 
the first ten years (1815-1855) to £1085 (Rs. 10,850) in the last ten 
years (1865-1875), ora rise of 116 per cent. The details are shown 
in the following statement : 


(fliapter YIH 
Land 

Administratioii. 

Revision Survey. 

mu Villages, 
1876. 


Dindori, 
£4 Villages, 
1876^76. 


Dindori Hill Villages, Land Revenue, 1845-1875. 




Hkvknuk. 



All ABLE Waste. 

Year. 

VlLLAOKH. 

Liiml. 


Total. 

Kemih- 

HIONH. 

COLLHO- 

TlUNB. 

Acres. 

Assess- 



Acrey. 

Asm'hb- 

ment. 


metit. 




R3. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rb. 

Rr. 


Us. 

184«.1866 

22 

9383 

4720 

425 

5151 

142 

6000 

6319 

3430 

1855-1865 

22 

13,083 

0748 

1262 

8008 

15 

7993 

12,216 

4621 

1866-1876 

22 

19,070 

02S<3 

1564 

10,850 

2 

10,848 

9328 

3028 


During the same thirty years (1845-1875) the average rupee 
prices of produce were for millet 60, for rice 34, for ndgli 69, for 
wheat 56, and for gram 53 pounds. The average millet rupee 
prices of 91 pounds in the ten years ending 1855, rose to 51 in 
the ten years ending 1865, and to 40 in the ten years ending 1875. 


1 Lieutenant-Colonel Taverner, 893 of 15th October 1876, paras 20-21, 
^Xieutenant-Colonel Taverner, 893 of 15th October 1875, para 29. 

B 2S-,38 
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In ] 873-74 millet was selling at 57 pounds the rupee, and in 
1874-75 at 54 pounds.^ 

In 1875, these twenty-four villages formed the northern hill 
tracts or dungs of Dindori, lying undtu- the Sajitashring hills at tho 
southern foot of (he Chandor range. Tliey strciched along the 
valley of the IVdmi, from Vnni to wilhiu five miles of tho crest of 
the Sahyadris, a distance of .some tliirtt'cn miles. 

Tho area of ( he twenty-tAvo Government villages Avas 28,441 acres, 
of wdiicli 1(1,51:5 jiere.s Avere tilled and 11,028 wei‘e Avaste ; the area 
of the tAV(» reversionary or d fund In villages Avas 4102 acres under 
tillage and 502 Avaste, or a. total of 1781 acres. Tho area of the 
tAveiity-four villages Avas lifty-tAA'o sqiiary miles, Avith a population 
of 0728 or 187 to the scjuare jnile. The country Avas rolling 
rather than hilly, li Avas brolam V)y many small streams, whose 
banks, as widl as th(^ higlau* ridges, Avere studded Avitli mango and 
other trees, a half-cleared eonnliy very dilTeront from tlie 
Avell wooded eastern jdain. ^riiero Avas some, black soil in tho 
eastern villages, hid il. gr(‘W scantier and poorer toAA’ai'ds the AATst, 
Avhilc the iqilands or vu'd inqiroved from a si ill sliallow black near 
Vani to a bright fine red in tlie Avest. Itieo land seairely occurred 
in tlie east, but it biMtaine commoner towards the west and 
south; and though litlli^ was inidiu’ tillage some vlllag’os had great 
natural ricii-growing ])oAvers. Late or roA/ cnqis, Avhieli Averc grown 
only in lilack lands, aativ eoidliusl to Avhi'nt and gram, though 7/irnsvtr 
ami vutdrta Avere soimdinu.'s gi’OAvn a,nd katdui avus not unknown. 
4^hc early cro])S, riite, ndp//, sdeu^ ritri, khiirdsnl, anil hfiddli, were) 
cliieily groAvii in the nplauds. Irrigalion, eilher by well or ehannel, 
was rare, AAadls having risen only from twenty in 1815 to thirty-four 
in 1875. 'riiere was no liighway ni'ann* than Dindori, fiftoen miles 
to the south. >Still the country was generally passable' for carts to 
within tAvo or three miles (►f tlu‘, SahyJidris, tlioiigli there Avere few 
carts except those used for held purposes. The chief market was 
Vani, whicii had a good trade in l imber and in iidgli. There wore 
besides two Aveekly markets, at Kusliimba to tho south and at 
llhavad to the west on the crest of I he Saliyiidris. ^riioro Avero no 
mamifactiires, but tho people look an active part in tlie timber trade 
botAveen the Sahyadri forests and Yaiii and Varkliad. 


^ T)} fit fori Jninyn, J'rodw:v /fujic, PrirrM^ 7.S//5-1875. 



(;u.\iN. 

1'<4.A to 
18.V.. 

to 

l.'li... 

' Im;. 5 to 

to 

1S7.5. 

lS4r. to 
1875. 

1873-74. 

1874-76. 



roiiinLs. 

1 

Pounds, rounds. 

I\)unil'<. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Founds. 


(Millet 

ou 

r.iv 

40 

i m 

60 

57 

54 

Early 

... 1 llk'o 

44 

.31? 

2.M 

2d 

34} 

.SO 

.SO 


( Xaf/li 

; 

157 i 

40} 

1 48} 

69 

50 

72 

Lato 

1 AVlieat 

! 8-2 

r.4 

.‘54 

1 38} 

T)0} 

60 

45 


■■■ ( Oram 

78 

i 

.50 

32} 

37 

53} 

42 

43 


Lieutenant- Colonel Taverner, 893 of 1875, para 37. 
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• Of 9728 people 3108 or nearly a third lived in Vani.^ The 
people wore Kolis^ Konkani Kimbis, and Deshi Kunbis. The Konkani 
Kuubis were an unsettled people, who moved their hamlets if one 
man or if two or three bullocks died. Tlio Deshi or Dcccan Kunbi 
was a much more usol'ul settler. 'J'he Kolis tilled the ii])land, but 
were ofteiier day-hiboiii’ers than landholders. Field wng(.‘S wore very 
low from £1 to £1 lO.v. (Its. 10 -Ks. Jo) for a year w'ith food and 
clothes, and d.s. (Rs. 2) a inontli without food or clothes. Tlie people 
seemed fairly coinrortablo. ^riieir houses were usually of \vattleand 
daub witli thatched roofs, and were sur?*onnded, at a few yards 
distance, by a liigh fence. In several villages a betler class of house 
was being built. In Mala there were two largo brick and mud 
houses, one of wdiich with two stoioys cost L120 (Rs. J 20()j, and the 
other with three sioreys was wortli £200 (Its. 2000). hey were 
intended to house two or three families of brothers, aaid the chief 
item of expense was ((‘ak t ini her, which formed the whohj framO'WOrk. 
Cop])er vesst'ls were eonimonly in use. The survey olUeer was satisfied 
that the first impression of jioverty, caused by the mean look of the 
low wattle huts, was misleading. What comforts the j)oople had 
were liowi'ver due to the tiuiber trade, not to their agriculture. Nor 
could the laud yiedd more than a piftance, till the gnjvvMi of the 
coarser hill-grains was sn})plaiited by rici^. Most of the I'ice and 
the black soil was liold permanently and 1 if tie of it was waste. But 
in the uplands there was much arable waste, and what was tilled was 
held for only a few yea.rs and 1 lujii thrown up. No roads had been 
opened, and the \'illages u ere far from the line of rail and from the 
cliicf markets of I he l)in(h)ri sub-division. Compared with the 
foi'Tuor rates of many of tlie neiglibouring plain villages, the 
existing maxiiniim a(;ro rat(‘S for rice <>s. (Rs. 3), for dry-crop 2,s*. Sd, 
(Re. 1^), and for upland lOid. (ri.s*. 7) were liigh ; iind very little 
lower than tlio C()rre.sj)onding revised rates in the plain villages. 
Under f hese (drcuinslanct'.s no increase in the rates was made. The 
slight adjustments tluit were required to suit the revised 
measurements caused a fall from £1201 to £118o (Rs.l2,01()- 

Rs. 11,850) or 1*33 per ceut.^* The following statement gives the 
details : 
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^ Dlndorl Daw/s, Popuhiilon and ^Sfock^ 1875-70, 


PorULATION ANJ) STOCK. 

VlLLAOKS. 


j 

1 Stock. 

ViLLAOBS. 


Gowrri- 

inciit 

PumtUa 

2. 

Total 

21. 

Oov^ru- 

mont 

22. 

Dv nulla 

2. 

Total 

24. 

People 

8713 

1015 

0728 

i 

; Cows 

3044 

332 

4276 

Carta 

213 

2;j 

236 

j Shc-biiffalocs 

9G8 

62 

1030 

Ploughs 

627 

132 

759 

Sheep and goats 

800 

13 

on 

Bullocks and inale-buf- 
faloca 

1 2620 

412 

3032 

Horses 

166 

20 

186 


Lieutenant-Colonel Taverner, 80.3 of 1876, para .33. 

- Lieut. -Colonel Taverner, 8^3 of loth October 1876, paras 30-40. 
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Dindori Bill ViUagea^ Revision Settlement, 1875-76, 


Twintt-two 

VlLLAOEB, 

Tillage. 

Arable 

Wastb. 

|i 

k 

Area. 

Assessment. 

Rice. 

Black. 

Wa- 

tered. 

Up- 

land. 

Total. 

Rice. 

Black. 

Wa- 

tered. 

Up 

land. 

Total. 

Area. 

Rental. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

1 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rb. 

Proposed ... 

105 

7,578 

328 

8502 

18,518 

130 

4922 

245 

2452 

7749 

11,929 

4104 

694 

ExiMtin^; ... 

l.JO 

73.57 

141 

8123 

lf.,7ol 

1.59 

47.50 

18.:> 

2383 

7477 

13,167 

4683 

271 

Increase... 


•iUl 

187 

379 

762 


172 

00 

69 

272 



323 

Decrease... 

"i.'i 





"29 





122H 

420 



In 1870-77 revised rates were introduced in seventeen more hill 
or ddng villages, of which fifteen were in Nasik and two in Sinnar. 
Of these seventeen villages eleven Ndsik and two Sinnar villages 
formed the group of thirteen Ndsik hill villages, which were settled 
by Mr. Ty tier in 1846-47. The remaining four villages belonged to 
Dindori at the time of their first settlement in 1845. 

During the term of the first settlement, the average rental of 
these seventeen villages rose from £688 (Rs. 6880) in the ten years 
ending 1855-56 to £1058 (Rs. 10,580) in the ten years ending 
1865-66, and to £12724(Rs. 12,720) in the ten years ending 1875-76. 
The following statement gives the details : 

Semntee.n Ndailc Hill Villages, Revenue, 1.846-1876, 


Year. 

Kkvknuk. 

Rkmis- 

SIONH. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Arablk Waste, j 

Land. 

Grass. 

Total. 

Acres. 

Rental. 

Acres. 

Rental. 



Rs. 

Rb. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

R.'«. 


Rs. 

1846-1856 

10,257 

C4i4 

612 

70.56 

171 

(’*S85 

2442(g) 

4753 

1866-1866 

17,901 

8801 

1787 

10,588 

3 

10, .585 

8158 

4163 

18U6-1876 

23.548 

10,862 

1876 

12,737 

14 

12,723 

7222 

3361 


(a) Until IHfiO'CO the upland was not broken into survey numbers. 


Between 1849-50 and 1875-76 the people had increased from 
4053 to 6648 or 64 per cent ; carts from 95 to 24G or 159 per cent ; 
ploughs from 561 to 827 or 47 per cent; bullocks and m file- buffaloes 
from 1858 to 2100 or 13 per cent ; cows from 1587 to 2727 or 72 
per cent ; shc-buffalocs from 471 to 579 or 23 per cent; sheep and 
goats from 89 to 550 or 518 per cent ; and horses from 68 to 73 
or 7 per cent. Wells increased from thirty-one of which nineteen 
wore in working order in 1846-47, to fifty of which twenty-five were 
in working order in 1875-76; and the area of well- watered land 
had risen from twenty-three to 107 acres. 

Of this group of seventeen villages the four transferred from 
Dindori to Nasik were (1876) on or near the Harsul road about 
twenty miles west of Ndsik and near the village of Oirndra, their 
market town. The eleven Ndsik villages lay from ten to twenty 
miles to the south-west of Nasik on and near the Trimbakand Igat- 
puri roads, their markets being Ndsik and Bhagur. The two villages 
transferred from Ndsik to Sinnar were isolated, and were nearly 
thirty miles to the south of N^ik near the market town of Pdndurli. 

The two best villages were Vasdli Sdtpur, and Belgaon Daga, 
which were nearest to N^sik and most lifce deeh or plain villages. 
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The rest were hill villages, some of them with good rice lands, Chapter Ylll* 
much better than the Dindori rice lands, but not equal to the best Land 

rice lands about Igatpuii. The uplands of those villages were not Administrattom 
particularly good. Except in the village of Belgaon Daga, there Revision Survey* 
was hardly any watered land. 

The total area of this group of seventeen villages amoun ted to about 
seventy square miles, of which about two-sevenths was unarable 
waste, and five- sevenths assessed (lovernment and alienated land.^ 

During the thirteen years ending 1875-76 the average rainfall in 
Ndsik was 25*79 inches, with a greatest fall of 35*78 in 1874-75 and 
a least fall of 1 7*48 in 1 873-74.2 

As these seveTiteen villages were nearer to N^slk, or to the main 
roads and to the rail-road, than the preceding group of twenty-two 
Dindori villages, they could l)oar an increase on the former rates. 

Rice land rates were therefore increased by 16^ percent, represent- 
ing a rise in the highest acre-rate of first-class rice land in the thirteen 
Ndsik villages from 12.s‘. to 14s. (Rs. 6 - Rs. 7), and in the four 
Dindori villages from (is*, to 7.'?. (Rs. 3 - Rs. 3.J). Black-soil rates 
were increased by 25 per cent, the liigbost acre-rate of the first-class 
land being raised from 2.s'. 3t^. to 2s‘.9J(Z. (Re. IJ - Re. 1-6-6). The 
two villages of Belgaon Daga and Vasdli Siltpur, which were nearest 
the town of Nasik, were raised 33 Ij percent, with an increase in the 
highest acre-rate from 2.v. 3d. to 3s. (Ke. - Re. li). As 5926 acres 
or about onc-fourth were waste, no increase was made in the upland 
rates. 

The effect of the revision was to give an average acre-rate of 
6s. 2|d. (Rs. 3-1-7) on the old rice laud of the thirteen Nasik villages 
and of 3s. 2 Jd. (Re. 1-9-7) on the old rice land of the four Dindori 
villages. The average acre rate on the occupied ])lack land was 
Is, lO^d. {as. 14|) and on the upland 7 hi. {ns. 5). The rice rates 


^ SevfrUccti Nds^ik Hill VillfujeSy 1S7G, 


Sub-Divisions. 

ViL- 

Ahhkshkd. 

_ 

UN ARABLE 

Indm, 

Total. 

LAOKH 

Cult*''^tod. 

Waste. 

Wahtk. 

Nasik 

Sinnar 

15 

2 

Acres. 

22,001 

1074 

Acres. 

5470 

730 

Acres. 

10,039 

2031 

Acres. 

1176 

40 1 

Acres. 

39,394 

6084 

Total ... 

17 

24,275 

6209 

j 13,273 

1221 

44,978 


’ Ndsih Hain/ally 1SG3- IS', 7. 


Ybab. 

liiotics. 

Year. 

Inches. 

Year. 

Inches. 

1863-64 

25-93 

1868-69 ... 


20*26 

1873-74 

17*48 

1864-66 

20*20 

1869-70 ... 


27*20 

1874-76 

36*78 

1866-66 

20*26 

1870-71 ... 


32*96 

1875-76 

34*37 

1860-67 ... 

2»*87 

1871-72 ... 


17*81 



1867-6a 

27*31 

1872-73 ... 

... 

83*11 

Average ... 

26*79 


This was recorded at Ndsik. As most of these seventeen villages lay in and about 
the hills, their rainfall was probably greater than the Ndsik fall. Lieutenant-Colbnol 
Taverner, 884 of 4th December 1876. 
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Chapter VIIL were belioved to represent about one-eighth of an average crop and 
L^d black soil rates about ono-seventh.^ 

Administration. Channel- watered laud was found only in tho two villages ' of 
Keviflion Survey Bolgaon Daga and Ainba Bilhula. During tho survey lease the 
Ndaik ' B>vevb had increased from thirty -two to fifty-two acres, and at the time 
1876 * revision the average acre rates were raised from 36*. 64 ^. to 4s. 6d, 

• ‘ (R0.M2-G-U.S.2I). 

Tho total efT( ‘ct of tho revision was an increase from £1277 to 
£1443 (Rs. 12,770 -Rs. I t, 130) or 13 per cent. The following state- 
ment gives Ihc details : 


SrvoflrfH Ndtstk 11)11 VillaijvA^ lifiusioii St'MUmrnly 1S76. 


SmiiEMEST. 

Tllili-AOH. 

A K \HT.E 
W'aste. 

Acres.; Kcntal. 

IN. 

O-JOO 2127 
0227 ! 2123 
.. 1 4 

128 j ... 

Channel 

CESS ONLY. 

Uiot*. 

Acres 


ilentul. 

nice. 


Proposed ... 
Exisliii^ ... 
Jncrefisc ... 
Decrease... 

11()2 

'JUA 

2.-.7 

:ui<} 

lu2 

l.'iO 

.'ifi 

101 

lO.fiRrjiM.-iTo 
lt»,:l:u! 22.107 
2r»5| Sii8 

... 1 ... 

i IN. 

2007 2011) 

2L’;{7 , 2201 
770 ! 718 
... ; ... 

llH 

Uil 

07 

01 

Hs. ! IN. 
rd20 '12,:{()7 
0017 >l0,fri2 

102 ; 100:i 

... j . . 

Bs. 

117 

r>7 

(50 


Ndsik, In 1877-78 the revised setthmiont was introduced into thirty of 

^^ 1877 ^ 8 ^' the seventy-one villagcns of the old Ih’inihak petty division, which 
had been settled by Air. Tytler in 1811-15 and made over to 
Niisik in 18GI-G2. 

These thirty villages lay on both banks of the (loddvari, begin- 
ning about ten miles west of Nasik, and, with a general breadth 
of about nine miles, stretching to tho extreme west of tho sub- 
division below the yaliyadris. Alost of the villages lay between 
the Nasik- Harsnl road on tlie north and I lie Nasik-Trimbak road 
on the south. The country was rolling, broken, and hilly, with 
small level patches in the east and much rugged ground in the 
west. The prevailing soil was a light friable yellow, which though 
shallow was well suited for the growth of ndgli. The patches of 
black soil, 9'4 per cent of the arable area, were coarse in texture and 
much mixed with lime. Until the beginning of March the climate 
was feverish and unhealthy ; during the hot months it was better 
than in tho plains. 

During the ton years before the 1 845 settlement tho area hold 
for tillage had slightly declined. At the same time remissions had 
fallen aild there was a slight rise in rovenuo. Tho first year of the 
1845 scttlcmont began with an increase of about 100 per cent in 
the area held for tillage, and this increase was maintained during 
the first ten years. The collections also rose till in 1853-54 they 
showed an increase of £72 G.s\ (Rs. 723) compared with the year of 
settlement. Mr. Tytlcr^s system of lotting the uplands to the village 


^ The calculations were ; A rice crop of about 1440 pounds (18 mans) of uncleaned 
or about 720 pounds of cleaned rice was w'’orth on the average prices of the last thirty 
years Rs. 24-13-3 or eight times the assessment, tho black-soil wneat cr^ of 320 pounds 
(4 mans) was worth Rs. 6-6-5 or seven times the assessment. Lt.-CoL Taverner, 884 of 
4th December 1876, para 18. 
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at a lump sum, or uJcti, caused considerable nominal remissions-, as 
half of the former contract or maJcta rates were yearly written off as 
outstanding. The only actual outstandings during the ton years 
ending 1854 was £1 2.s\ (Rs. 11) in 1850-51.^ In the second term of 
ten years (1854-1804) the largo permanent remissions given under the 
nkti system ceased. The occupied area steadily spread up to 1859-60, 
when the uplands were separately measured and assessed. Then 
there was a considerable rise with as sudden a fall during the next 
year. After this the increase was steadier, and at the close of tho 
ten years (1804) amounted to 4853 acres. The collections rose from 
£566 to X828 (Rs. 5660 - Rs. 8280) or an increase of 46 per cent. 
During the third term of bm years (1864-1874) there was a marked 
improvement, the occupied area rising from 19,87'l‘ to 25,007 acres, 
and the rental from £855 to .C09G (Rs. 8550- Rs. 9960). During the 
same period tho unoccupied waste showed a decrease of 60(51 acres. 
Remissions had almost entirely ec'asod. During tho throe last years 
(1874-1877) the settlonumt showed a fall in the occupied area and 
in the collections, which was mainly owing to tracts of land being 
turned into J^^orest Reserve's. The details arc : 


Tliirffi .Xdislk I/ill Vfll(ttf*% Revenue, 1S3^- IHUl, 


Yka«. 

Occupied. 1 Waste. 

lleniLssions. 

Collections. 


Acres. Am'.s. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

]S34-,3o to 1843 -4 1 

7CH10 7244 

210 

4009 

1844-4ri to ISiKt-.'i t 

14,:;47 2147 

6534 

4sfi3 

to (»/) 

I0,5'U H,442 

2211 

0.S07 

]S(i4-«Jrj to 1873-74 

24,1f>4 

1 

01)01 

1874-7G t(» 1870 77 

23,081 14,887 

10 

f)401 


, , c iiiorcnw in .area !?iiowri in cvilnmns 2 ntid during tho second denulc of the Survey 
Settlement, was duo lo tlic survey of uplamls in 

During the lease of the 1815 sottlcmont population advanced 
from 4362 in 18M.-l.5to 8422 in 1876-77 or 93*1 per cent; flat- 
roofed and tiled houses from twenty to 131, and thatched houses 
from 838 to 1236 or 46-8 per cent; agricultural cattle from 622 to 
2088 or 235*7 per cent ; cows and bufFalocs froin 3027 to 4459 or 47*3 
per cent ; horses and ponies from 54 to 66 or 22*2 per cent ; ploughs 
from 462 to 938 or 103 per cent; and carts from 43 to 162 or276‘7 
per cent. Sheep and goats alone shewed a decline from 563 to 558 
or of 0*9 per cent. 

During these thirty-three years the average rupee price of millet 
rose from seventy-four pounds in the ton years ending 1853-54 to 
fifty -four pounds in tho ten years ending 1863-64, and to thirty -four 
pounds in the ten years ending 1873-74. In tho next throe years 
it fell to forty pounds,^ 


Chapter Vllt. 
Land 

Administration. 
Resvision Survey. 
Ndsikf 
1878 


1 Colonel Laughton, 91 of 28th January 1878, para JW. 

* N(uilc Produce, Rupee Prices, 18/f4-1877. 


Ybar. 

Hilllot. 

Wheat. 

Gram. 

Rioe. 

Year. 

Millet. 

Wheat. 

Grom. 

Rice. 

1844-46 to 1853-54 ... 
I854-&6 to 1863-64 ... 

lbs. 

74 

64 

lbs. 

66 

64 

lbs. 

64 

63 

lbs. 

38 

34 

1864-65 to 1873-74 ... 
1874-75 to 1870-77 ... 

lbs. 

84 

40 

lbs. 

30 

32 

lbs, 

30 

88 

lbs. 

20 

32 


Colonel Laughton, 91 of 28th January 1878, para 29. 
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Chapter Yin. 
Land 

Adminiatration. 

Reyision Survey. 
Ndaikg 
1878. 


As most of the villages lay near the Sahy&dris^ they had a certain 
and sufficient rainfall. There were two roads, one joining Trimbak 
with Ndsik and the other from Nilsik to Peint-Harsul, crossing the 
small pass near Gani^a-Mdlungi, and then over the Sahyddris close 
by Vaghira. Since 1845, both of these roads had been metalled and 
bridged in several places. Except the villages below the Sahy^dria 
all were within easy reach of the Devlali railway station. Of the 
seven markets within the sub-division, Nasik and Trimbak were of 
some importance, the other five Girndra, Gangiipur, Devargaou, 
Vaghira, and Kharval were small. There were no manufactures. 
The only evidence as to the value of land was the mortgage of a 
field of 4^5 acres assessed at 14s. fid. (Rs. 7{) for £100 (Rs. 1000). 

The marked pi ogresa of this tract under the former settlement, 
the opeuing of roads and of the Peninsula railway, and the rise 
in produce prices showed that the revised rates might be consi- 
derably increased. The thirty villages were divided into two 
groups, one of twenty-two and the other of eight villages. In the 
twenty-two villages the highest dry-crop aero rate was fixed at 
2s. dd. (Ho. 1-0), the highest rice acre rate was raised by 1 OJ per cent,^ 
and the highest black land acre rates by 25 per cent, ora rise from 
2s. 3(7. to 2s. d^d. (Re. IJ-Re. 1-0-0) the aero. 1'he upland rates 
fixed in 1860 were left unchanged. The eight villages in the second 
group lay below the Sahyddris and at a greater distance from the 
Devliili idation. As the })cople were not so well-to-do as the people 
of the first group, no increase was made in the old rice rates.*'* The 
acre rates of black soil lands were ra-ised by 12^ per cent, the highest 
acre rate of the first-class land being raised from 2s. 3f7. to 2if. 6|c7. 
(Re.l I -Rs.1-4-3).’^ I^he upland rates fixed in 1800 were continued. 

Tliore were only 15Jg^ acres watered by wells. 

The effect of the revision was to raise the average acre charge on 
all lands, dry-crop rice and garden, from 0J(7. to llt7.(a.s'. G-7 •as. 7-4). 

The following statement gives the details: 


Thirty Nasik Uill Vitlatjes^ Revision Settlement^ 1877-78, 




Fokmkr. 

Rbvihion. 

Class. 

ViL- 

Government. 

Alien- 

11 ilfhest 

Qoverinnent. 

... 


LAUBS. 

Occupied. 

Waste. 

ttted. 

dry -crop 
iioro 

OccujMetl. 

Waste. 

Aiioaiivea. 



Ari»i AhRCSS- 

: ment. 

Ahhcbs- 

ment. 

Assess- 

lUCIlt. 

rute. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Asscss- 

mint. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 



Acres.! Ks. 

Ks. 

Ks. 

Ks. a. 

Acres. 

Rh. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Bs. 

I. ... 

22 

1«,252 1 7293 



1 C i 

17, SOT 

S877 




II. ... 

8 

6fiJ<0 : 1720 



1 4 

6107 

211S 





Total. 

SO 

21,841 • 0019 

! 

f»201 

698 


23, 9M 

10,992 

15,705 

5549 

1948 

919~ 


^ Five instead of four classes were fixed. The rates were Rs. 7, Rs. 6-11, Rs. 3-16, 
Re. If, and as. 14, instead of Ra. 6, Ks. 4-14, Rs. 3-6, and Rs. IJ, 

3 Tbe rates fixed in 1878 vrero Rs. 6 for the first class, Rs. 4-14 for the second, 
Rb. 3-6 for the third, Re. 1^ for the fourth, and as. 12 for the fifth. 

3 The cause of the greater percentage increase in assessment in this second than in 
the first group was, that the 1846 survey assessed as red or mdl land which the revi- 
sion survey found to be black. In nine villages dear the Sahyddris traoto of good 
black soil were found amounting in all to 967 acres* Ool, Laughton, 91 of 28th Jany. 
1878, paras 49-61. 
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In 1880 revised rates wore introduced into twenty Government 
villages in the Dindori hills, with an area of 62,340 acres or 
97*5 square miles, and a density of 78*1 people to the square mile. 
These had been formerly settled in 1815-46. The thirty years of 
guarantee ended in 1870, but the 1876 famine and other causes 

S revented the work being taken up till 1879. Besides the twenty 
overnment villages, two alienated villages, measuring 4222 acres 
or 6*6 square miles, with a density of 80*5 people to the square mile, 
were settled for the first time. 

Except one alienated plain village, these villages lie in a group 
in the south-west corner of Dindori ; sixteen to the south, and five 
to the north of the main road from Nasik to Point. 

The land was bare and much of the surface was aflat of black soil. 
The climate was feverish till March and healthy in the hot weather. 
Seven villages had the advantage of surface water from four feeders 
of the Godavari. The remaining fourteen villages depended on 
wells. The prevailing soil was a brown or yellow with good depth, 
which, from the heavier rainfall^ was more productive than similar 
soils in the east of tlio sub-division. The black soil lands were bettor 
than those in Nasik. Even in the Sahyjidri villages from a third to a 
fifth of the whole cultivated area yielded good crops of wheat. On 
the other himd, the rice lands were not so rich as in the neighbour- 
ing Nasik villages. 

In the ten years before the first survey (1835-1845) the average 
occupied area in the twenty Government villages was 13,570 acres and 
the average revonuo £066 (Us. GGGO). During the first ton years of 
survey rates (1845-1855) tlio average area under tillage rose to 
20,022 acres, while the average collections Cell to £G12 (Ks. G 120). In 
i860 the uplands, instead of being let to the whole village for a lump 
sum, were measured into fields and assessed. This caused an average 
increase to 21,847 acres and to £1051 (Rs. 10,510) of revenue during 
the ten years ending I8G5. In the next ton years (18G5-3875) the 
average tillage area rose to 33,222 acres and the average collections 
to £1503 (Rs. 15,030). The four following years showed a slight fall 
in area to 31,513 acres and in revenue to £1311 (Rs. 1,31,10). 

^ During the fourteen years ending 1879 there wore almost no remis- 
sions and no outstandings. The following statement gives the details ; 

Twenty Dindori Hill Villageft, Revenue, 1835-1879, 


Vkah. 

Occupied. 

Waste. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Out- 

stri Tidings 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Ks. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

1 &S 6.36 to 1844-45 

13,570 

12,786 

362 

6605 

65 

1845-46 to 18.>4-65 

20.022 

4762 

37 

6124 


1856-fia to 18«4-fl5 

24,847 

15,316 

206 

10, .511 


1865-60 to 1874-75 

33,222 

16,076 

2 

1 . 5,033 

.50 

1875-76 to 1878-79 

31,513 

16,940 

2 

13,107 

166 


In these twenty villages between 1845 and 1880, population 
advanced from 4570 to 7614 or 66’6 per cent ; flat-roofed and tiled 
houses from seventy-four to 160 or 116-2 per cent, and t.Ti nt.oh ed 
houses from 797 to 1214 or 62-3 per cent; field cattle from 2315 to 
^08 or 8'3 per Cent; sheep and goats from 413 to 519 or 25*7 per 
cent ; plougM from 536 to 832 or 56-2 per oent ; carts from 77 io 144 
»2»-87 


Chapter YlU. 

Admisistratito. 

Revision Surv^., 

Dindorit 
gg Village, ^ 
1880 . 
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AdmioiitratioiL 
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or 87 per cent ; and horses from 114 to 119 or 4*4 per cent. Cows 
and buffaloes showed a decrease from 4190 to 4104 or 2*1 per cent. 

During the settlement period average millet rupee prices rose 
from ninety-two pounds in the ten years ending 1854-55, to fifty-two 
pounds in the ten years ending 1 804-05, to forty pounds in the ten 
years ending 1874-75, and to twenty-eight pounds in the last four 
years (1875.1879).i 

The rainfall was plentiful and certain.® Irrigation was carried 
on to a limited extent in nine Government and two alienated 
villages, both from channels and wells. In the Government 
villages were ten channels and eighteen wells, aiid in the alienated 
villages eleven channels and eleven wells. The channels were 
generally poor, holding water only till December or the middle 
of January, a few till February, and only one in one of the alienated 
villages till March. 

About twenty-three per cent of tht? arable area was waste or fallow. 
The villages were well supplied with roads. To the south and at 
no great distance was the main road from hJasik to Harsul, and 
the NAsik and Feint road ran through the middle of tho t^act.^ Of 
six market towns in the neighbourhood, the most frequented were 
Ndsik, Girndra, and Dindori. There wore no manufactures. 

The 1815 survey w'as confined to rice, garden, and tho better 
class of dry-crop land ; the uplands were not surveyed till 1860. 
The work of revision included tho more minute sub-division and 
the separate demarcation of subordinate numbers in dry-crop and 
rice lands. The reclassification was chiclly devoted to remedying 
defects in the original survey. 

The spread of tillage, the opening of roads and railways, and the 
rise in produce prices justified an increase in tho assessment rates. 
Rice rates were accordingly raised 58*6 per cent*'* or an average 
acre rate of 3^. l\d. (Rc. 1-12-10) ; black soil rates were raised 69*4 
per cent* or an average acre rate of l.s‘. W 'id, 15-7); in garden 
lands, the old highest channel rates varying from Os. to IGs. (Rs. 3- 
Rs. 8) were retained; they gave an average acre rati* of 7s. lOJc?. 
(Rs. 3-14-9). Tho total increase under this head, including all new 


^ Dindori Produce Prices^ Poundu the Rupee ^ 1S45 - 1870^ 


Yf.ar. 

Jiajii. 

Wheat. 

Giuni. 

Rice. 

Ndffh. 

1H4.V16 to ISM-r^S 

92 

82 

78 

44 

04 

to lhH4-e5 

52 

64 

60 

30 

68 

I8(i5 m to 1S74-75 

40 

24 

32 

22 

46 

I87n.7tf to 1878-79 

28 

28 

30 

22 

40 


Colonel Laughton, 83 of 28th January 1880, para 33. 

* At NAsik 19*24 inches in 1870-77 and .)l-90 in 1877-78, at Dindori 20*65 in 
1876-77 and 41*29 in 1877-78, and at Igatpuri 08*26 in 1876-77 and 160*64 in 1877-78. 
Colonel Laughton, 83 of 1880, para 16. 

* The details are : Class 1. Jns. 3 to Rs. 4^ ; class II. Rs. 24 to Ki. 3{ ; class III. 
Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 ; class IV. Ra 1^ to Ks. 24 ; class V. Re. 1 to Rs. IJ ; and class VL 
os. 10 to os. 16. Colonel Laughton, 83 of 1880, para 38. 

* The details are : Class I. from Re. IJ to He. 1-6 ; class 11. from as. 15 to Re. 1) j 
class 111. from as. 12 to os, 16 ; class IV. from as, 9 to as, 11 ; class V. from as: 6^ 
as. 7 ; Mid class VL from os. 4 to os. 5. Colonel Laui^ton, 83 of 1880, para 39r ^ 
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NASIK. 


rice landj amomted to £565 (Rs. 5650) or 69’4 per cent, and the 
average acre rate was Is. llfd. (as. 16-7). The upland acre rates 
7^d., 6d., and 4i<i, (as. 7, 5, 4, and 3) introduced in 1860 
were left unchanged. 

The following statement shows the effect of the revision survey : 


Twenty Dindnri Jfill VilUigeft^ Rtniaion Settlementf 1880^ 


Villages. 

Fokmku. 

ilRVI.HION SUitVEY. 

Area. 

Asso.cs- 

mciit. 

Occupied. 

Uiiuccuidcd. 

Total. 

Highest 
dry-crop rate. 

A rca. 

Akscss- 

IllCIlt. 

A 1 oa. 

Ak-scs-s- 

ment. 

Rs. 

6343 

Area. 

Acres. 

46,002 

Asses S' 
rnent 

Twenty 

Acri'S. 

yi,544 

TU. 
13,1. SO 

i 

Acres 

3:t,(i4S 

Rs. 

17,609 

Acres. 

1M,014 

Ra. 

Rs. a. 

1 6 


These rates were sanctioned for twenty-four years or to the end 
of 1903-04. 

At present (1882) the Niisik district contains 1096 villages distri- 
buted among twelve sub-divi.sions.^ Of the.se 1511 are Government 
villages and 185 are alienated. Of the whol(3 immber, 1500 Govern- 
ment and sixty-five alienated villages have been brought under the 
survey settlement.^ Of the eleven nnsettled Government villages, 


Chapter VIlK 
Laiiid 

AdminifltrhtliAic 
Revision SorVey. 
2>tm2orj, 
1880 . 


Survey. 

BesuUitt 

1840 - 1878 . 


^ ^f^tyes, 188J. 


Sub-Divisions. 

VlLIi.\«li4, 

SuD-DI VISIONS. 

VlLLAOKS. 

Governmuiit, 

Alienated. 

Oovorninent. 1 Alienated. 

MAIcgaou 

144 

S 

<da 

0.3 

27 

Sat Ana 

142 

21 

Nlphad 

107 

15 

Kulvan 

160 

24 

SiniiBi* 

08 

5 

Dindorl 

121 

7 

Igatpuri 

123 

7 

Ch&iiclor 

97 

14 

Nusik 

109 

28 

N&ndgaon 

S3 

9 

Feint 

225 

20 


In the first eleveu sulxlivisions almost all tho villages were assessed on the bigka 
system betovc the aui settlemeiit. The village.s in Point were assessed on the 
plough rate or mitbandi aystoni. 

a The rate of surv’ey progress is shown in the following statement : 


Nim lr Survey Settle me nt Pr ofjrcsft^ I8W-JS7S. 


Villages. 

Skttlembnt, 

1 ViLLAORS. 

Settlement. 1 

GoT^omment. 

Alienated. 

Firat. 

Revision. 

Government. 

Alienated. 

First. 

Revision. 

20 i 0 


1840-41 



1 

I8.12-.13 


... 14 


1840-41 

18*71-72 

6 

12 

18.13-64 


73 

1 

1841-42 

1.S71-72 


1 

1854-.1.1 


r IS 


1842-43 

1874-75 


3 

18.15-56 


117 2 


1812-43 

187.1-70 

14 

1 

1856-57 


(. 42 
( 25 


184i-43 

181.3-44 

1874-75 

1 

’ 1 

1863-50 

18.1N-.19 

1876-77 

1$1 ... I 43 
( 53 


184.1-41 

1843-44 

1875-70 

8 

1 

1869-60 
186 -61 

1876-77 

/ 60 


1814-45 

1874-76 

30 


1862-63 


. \ 84 

a 

1844-1.1 

1876-76 

9 


1861-65 


162 1 


1844-45 

1870-77 

22.1 

... 

1865-66 


1 80 


1844-15 

1877-78 

153 

8 

1866-67 


't 97 

81 ...'4 4 

(. 47 


1841-45 

1846-46 

184.1-46 

1845-46 

1876-76 

1876-77 

205{ 204 

1 

•Ml 

1867- 68 

1868- 69 
1868-60 

1869- 70 

1877-78 



1846-47 

1876-76 

4 

”* 1 

1870-71 


166 ...1162 

•If 

184tW47 

1876-77 

1 


1871-72 


1 ? 

1846-47 



”2 

1876-76 


1 

14 


1847- 48 

1848- 49 




8 

1876-77 


1 

... 

1851-62 

ToitU ... 

1600 

65 

1 

1 
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. DISTRICTS. 

Cb duiptor Till, plough rate or autbdndi in Kalvan^^ and one is a hill fort in 

L^d * BdgUn which has no arable land. 

Ad Admiaiatration. comparing the areas of the Government villages before and 

iU Survey. since the survey^ settlement, the 225 Feint villages must be 
BesuUs, excluded as no area figures are available for the years before the 
1840^1S78. survey settlement. Taking the area figures for 1273 and the revenue 
figures for 1498 Government villages for which details are available^ 
the returns for the years in which the original survey settlement was 
in force, show, compared with the average of the ten previous years^ 
a fall in the waste of 95^003 acres, and in the remissions of £10,821 
(Rs. 1,08,210) or 77 per cent and an increase in the occupied area 
of 5G9,140 acres, ^ and in tlio collections (from all sources and 
including Point) of £13,995 (Rs. 1,39,950) or 1() per cent. Compared 
with the average of the ten years before the original survey the 
figures for 1877-78 showed a fall in the waste of 209,214 acres, and 
in tho remissions of £13,576 (Rs. 1,35,760) ; and a rise in the 
occupied area of 1,036,973 acres and in the collections of £45,367 
(Rs. 4,53,670) or 52*01 per cent. 

Taking the figures for the sixty-threo alienated villages for 
which details are available, the retinais for the years in which the 
survey settlement has been in force, eompjired with tho average 
for tho ten years before tho beginning of tho survey, show a fall of 
9361 acres in tho arable wasic and of £73 I? (Rs. 7.340) or 70 per 
cent in remissions ; and a rise in the occupied area of 15,757 acres 
and in the collections from all sources of £1077 (Rs. 10,770) or 17 
per cent. Compared with the average of the ten years before the 
survey the figures for 1877-78 showed a fall in the waste of 13,203 
acres and in tho remissions of £803 (Rs. 8030); and a rise in 
the occupied area of 22,226 acres and in the collections of £1965 
(Rs. 19,650) or 31*9 per cent. 

In 555 Government and seven alienated villages the original 
settloment has been revised. Taking the figures for the 555 revised 
Government villages, the returns fur the years in which the revised 
settlement has been in force, compared with the average of the thirty 
years of the first settlement, show an increase in the occupied area of 
196,003 acres or 25 per cent, and compared with tho average of ten 
years before tho original survey, an increase of 462,708 acres or 89 
per cent. The corresponding figures for arable waste show a fall of 
8S,360 acres or 54 j)er cent in the revision settlement average com- 
pared with tho first settlement average, and a fall of 283,116 acres 
or 80 per cent compared with the average of ten years before the 


from these ten villages is £50 
y, 1880. 

lement period would tot be so 
large but . for the liberal .remissions granted to the Ddng villages for the^firat few 
years after the survey settlement. Capt. Black, 1880. 

» The inaccuracy of the earlier areas makes it impossible to fix an exact percent- 
age of difference. But the increase is beyond doubt very large. The deorcase in 
the area of arable waste is less, because much land which was originally 
unarable baa since been entered as (urable waste. Capt. Black, 1880. 


* The average revenue derived by Government 
(Rb. 600). Capt. W. G. Black, Asstt. Sujpt. of Surve 
^ The average of remissions £3144 lor the sett 
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original survey.' The average collections from all sources show a Chapter YIII. 
rise of £19,532 (Rs. 1,95,320) or 41 per cent in the revision settlement 
period contrasted with tho original settlement period, and a rise Administration, 
of £23,255 (Rs. 2,32,550) or 53 per cent contrasted with the Survey, 
average of the ten years before the original survey. Results, 

Prom tho above comparisons, and the detailed statement givein 1840-i878^ 
below, it appears that, since tho introduction of the survey settle- 
ment (1840-1817), tho area of occupied land and tho Government 
revenue have been stc'aclily increasing, while remissions and out- 
standings, if yenrs of extreme distress from failure of crops 
(1876-77 and 1 877-78) are excluded, have been much smaller than 
before the sottlemeiit. Since tlio introduction of tho survey, 
the yearly Grovornment revenue has increased by about £35,000 
(Rs. 3,50,000) or about one-third, and the amount of land hold for 
tillage by some 560,000 acres or about one-third. 

The following statement shows, for the Government villages of 
each sub-divisioii, the chief changes in tillage area, remissions,^ 
collections, and outstandings since the introduction of the original 
revenue survey : 

Nmik Survey Retuflf^^ ISJfO- 1S7S, 





Auka. 

SUB-DiV1810N. 

Ykar. 


Occupied. 


l7noccupicU. 




Assessed. 

Alienated.l 

1 

Total. 

Assessed, 

Unarable. 

B&cldn 

...j 

Ton years before survey 
1877-78 

Acres. 

Ul,;{‘20 

Acres. 

1*2,104 

11,798 

Acres. 

103,421 

108,213 

Acres. 

39,&»’.4 

51,347 

Acres. 

9369 

145,6*26 

Ch&ndor 

...i 

( 

Ten years before survey 
1877-78 

40,801 

101,088 

19,830 

18,58.5 

60,(537 

149,673 

56,684 

10,763 

24,091 

40,864 

Dlndorl 

-1 

'roil years before survey 
IS77-78 

loo.oo;? 

30,604 
20, *27 3 

102,‘225 

192,330 

70,8hl 

00,408 

41,290 

65,017 

Igatpiiri 

-I 

'Pen years before survey 

187 7 -‘78 

37,700 

127,«;i!) 

- 6784 
.5758 

44,184 

133,377 

29,'200 

•29,9l)2 

29,018 

04,139 

Kalvati 

-1 

Ten years before survey 
1877-78 !. 

(vr.,040 

l0fi,J72 

10,827 

11,684 

70,407 

117,850 

5*2,137 

30,0*20 

19, ‘202 
11*2,085 

M&legaon 


Ten years before survey 
1877-78 

115,7(i8 
•208, 0*^0 

11,790 

11,609 

127,558 

*219,699 

76.611 

128,308 

77,872 

1*25,344 

NAndgaon 

•••! 

Ten years before survey 
1877-78 

08,1. •«) 

02.30 

0438 

42,035 

104,574 

49,4*22 

•28,128 

28,803 

l'i9,508 

N&sik 

-1 

Ten years before survoy 
1877-78 

57,349 

141,793 

25,401 

19,010 

8*2,810 

101,403 

49,749 

29,017 

52,518 

54,777 

Nlph&d 

•••{ 

Ten years before survey 
1877-78 

90,609 

167,859 

20,859 

20,820 

123,468 

188,679 

71,9*22 

1310 

28,118 

24,086 

Feint 


Ten years before survey 
1877-78 

182,982 

0 

182,088 

ll’llO 

72,078 

Sinnar 

...{ 

Ten years before survey 
1877-78 

109,295 

220,179 

20,087 

15,937 

120,382 

230,116 

71,600 

0173 

60,743 

83,148 

Yeola 


Ten years before survey 
1877-78 

59,63.5 

139,000 

16,500 

14,301 

76,135 

153,301 

60,453 

18,700 

84,963 

32,460 

Total 


Ten years before survey 
1877-78 

781,483 

1,845,390 

187,143 

101,870 

968,625 

2,007,276 

628,289 

418,243 

406,306 

956,091 


* Taken together, the occupied and waste areas under the original survey do not 
agree with those under the revised survey, because in the hill vuJagea of three aub- 
divUions the areas of the uplands do not appear during the earlier part of the survey 
settlement period ; some land shown in tne origmal survey as unarable was at tho 
time of revision entered as araUe ; and the areas of the revision settlement are more 
accurate than those of the original settlement. Captun W. 0. Black. Aauatant 
Superintendent of Survey, 1880. 
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DISTRICTS. 


CKapter VIXL 
Lftnd 

Adminutration. 

Survey. 

' Results, 
i840-187S. 


Ndsik Survey oontinued. 




Remissions. 


Collections. 


1 

SUBr 

PIVISION. 

Year. 









1 

Govern 

ment-. 

Alien 

ated. 

! Total. 

! 

Occu- 

pied. 

Un- 

oeeu- 

pied- 

Alien- 

ated. 

Unar* 

able. 

Total. 

1 



Rs. 

Hs. 

1 lls. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

fi&gl&n ...-j 

i Ten vear.s before survey 

i:ioi 


1301 


2 

684 

2547 

1,20.062 


1 1877-78 

14(1 


1 140 1,19,014 

34 

1008 

1841 

1,22,557 

5411 

Ch&ndor... -j 

i Ton years before .survey 

1 1877-78 


204 

11,787 

4.1,013 
8.'), 9.75 

372 

14 

918 

3719 

206 

3.37 

47.138 

90.05 

1824 

1006 

Dindorl ... j 

i Ten y»;ars before survey 

5801 

iio 

5971- 

(H.lil 

■101 

1374 

378.7 

. 74, '.31 

464 

1877-78 




1,09.210 

311.7 

77SJ 

231 

1,29,038 

mi 

Igatpuri... j 

Ton years before survey 

3108 

.'iUd 

4032 

49,-180 

8 

13U 

827 

51.629 

8875 

1877-78 


.. 


70,914 

422 

2884 

16.71 

81,871 

11 

Kalvau ... j 

Ten years before survey 

5‘.»7 

•4 

tiOl 

09,900 

51 

670 

925 

71, .7.72 


1877-78 

1 83 


1383 

09,071 


1271 

9.31 

71,873 

646 

M&legaon . j' 

Ten years before survey 

7J7 

1 

748 1,02. .30.3 

380 

503 

2434 1,0.7,080 


1877-78 

8 

... 

0ll,ri4,7:.4 

4 

345.7 

110.7 1,59.3181 

1439 

Nilndgaon -j 

Ten years before survey 
1877-78 

2012 

li< 

41 

20.=>3 

19 

28,81.7 
5.7,1 1 1 

79 
41 ; 

117 

141.1 

304 

591 

29,375! 

67,150! 

13 

Nftsik ... J 

Ten years before survey 

lo,f);n 

ill! 

10,874 

05,. 71 6 

02.7, 

1 507 

S80 

08,. 788! 

2065 

1877-78 

2I.V2 


21.72 

1,15,114) 

.3700 1 

6.7001 

1425 

1,20,851: 

89 

Nlphild ... j 

Ten years before survey 

47,«2« 

409 

48,035 

1,14,2.70 

-i('9i 

20,32 

1708 

1,18,40.7! 

0381 

1877-78 


2,08,721 

33; 

7837 

1284 

2,l7,868:ir>.616 

Pdnt ... j 

Ten years before survey 

20G0 

... 

2000 

14.881 

... i 

18 

5' 

1 1,901 ; 


: 1877-78 




27,239 

1 

12 

336 

27,. 787 i 


Sinnar 

i Ten vtjars before survey 

28*215 

307 

28,522 

1,20,031 

320 ' 

20.78 

0,70 

1,29, 074 j 

1770 

: 1877-78 ... 

20 

1 

20 

1,02, .332 

IS 

44l2j 

3(t09, 

1,09,771; 

911.3 

Yeola ...| 

Ten years before survey 

23,020 

eia! 

23.0711 

42,804 

197 

0.72 1 

100 

43,7 .Si 

180 

1877-78 

172 

i| 

173,1 

70,393 

0.1 

322 l| 

117| 

80,36.7, 

i9,5l4 

Total... j 

Ton years before survey 

l,:i<s070 

208f. l.H'MJ.'So,' 

8,4-1,899 

287.3 

12,003111,490! 

8,74,2.71 ilO.OasI 

1877-78 

1 

38U<* 

1! 

! 

390011 2, •>1,023 

i 

S.372 ' 

43,0.77 j 

12,858 13,25,910:04,620 


How far Las tin’s great increase in tillage and in revenue, and this 
great rise in produce prices been accompani('d by an iniprovomont 
in the state of the people ? An increase in niinibers may mean an 
increase in poverty ; tbe spread of tillnge may be due to the pressure 
of population forcing tlie people to till soils which yield a bare 
maintenance ; and by raising wages and adding to the cost of tillage 
a rise in produce prices may fail to add to the landholder's wealth. 
But Nasik is not overpeopled, and though pof>rer soils are tilled 
than were formerly tilled, there is still a margin of untillod arable 
land. A rise in produce prices lessens the weight of a money rental, 
■while a rise in wages does not necessarily eat away the landholder's 
extra profit. Under certain circumstances, a rise in wages and 
increased cost of tillage may rob the landholder of most of his 
gains from high prices. But this result cannot happen in Ndsik, 
where the field labourer is as a rule one of the landholder's family 
and is paid not in money but iu gi-aiu. 

An estimate of the effect of tho different changes that have been 
at work in the district since the beginning of British rule has been 
given above under the head of Trade (pp. 142-144). As regards 
the condition of the peasantry Mr. H. N. Brskine of the Bombay 
Civil Service was satisfied in 1874, that the people were better 
off than they had been twenty or thirty years before. Large 
numbers of the landholding classes were in debt. But this was due 
not to the high rates of Government assessment but to their own 
want of B^lf-restraint and foresight. The holders of rent-free lands 
were no better off than the holders of Government lands. Daring 
the American war (1863-1865) both classes had increased their 
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marriage and other expenses tenfold ; and though the abnormal plenty Chapter TIlt» 

of those years had passed away^ the people had not sufficient self- Land 

restraint to bring their expenses down to the former level. Still, Administration* 
in spite of indebtedness, there was much comfort and considerable Survey, 
advance. Large sums were spent on wells and on dwelling houses. , BemUe, 

It was beyond doubt that the people were better fed, better clothed, 
and better housed than they used to be.^ 


Though the information is meagre, the accounts of the former state 
of the district prove the correctness of Mr. Krskine^s views. The 
district first (1818) appears as plundered by bauds of freebooters 
and by its govormncnt ; next (1828-l8o8), in spite of the esta- 
blishment of ordiT and the inti’oduction of regular rentals, it is 
impoverished by the want of markets and by the exactions of its 
officials. A detailed oxaminathui (1810-1847) shows that in almost 
every part the bulk of the people ai*e pinched and disheartened by 
poverty. Then the Gov(;rnmeiit deuiaud is lowered from 30 to 40 
per cent, and exactions are stopped and the district is enriched 
(ISaO- 187'4) by the opening of roads and railways and the rise 
from GO tn 100 pcT cent in the value of its staple products. It is 
again examined in detail (1870-1880), and though (hero is much 
indebtedness, great part of the laud has a high value, much of 
the tillage is skilful and careful, and almost all classes have some 
margin of profit and comfort. Much of tlie district, tiie wild rugged 
west and the barren drought-plagued east, is and must remain poor. 
And in the richer parts ti umbers of the pea^^antry are laden 
and disheartened by d(‘bt. lint one chi(d’ cause of this indebt- 
edness may be removed by a growth of foresight and self-restraint, 
and at the worst nothing now can match Mr. Andi*ows’ experience 
in 1832 when lie found the whole village of Kriulad empty, all the 
men draggl'd to the civil court at Chandor to answer their creditors' 


Since 1874 Ndsik has passed through two years of general distress 
(1870 and 1877). In 1880 find 1881 the dry eastern tracts suffered 
from scanty rainfidl, and in 1882 over a great part of the district a 
promising early crop was destroyed by locusts.^ Many well-to-do 
families have lost their capital, and some have fallen from being 
landholders to be hibourei's. Still the district has not permanently 
suffered. No shrinking of tillage followed the 1877 famine, and, 
during the last two years (1879-1881), the whole of the Government 
revenue has been realised without special difficulty. 


Twenty or thirty years ago, Rs. 200 was thought a great deal for a Kunbi to 
epend on a wedding. Now (1874) they sometimes spend nearly Rs. 3000. Mr. H. 
N. Lrskine. C.S., Collector of Nasik, 3089 of 12th November 1874, Bom. Gov. Rev, 
Comp. 1856 of 1 875, part II. 

* Mr. W. C. Andrews, Assistant Collector, 24th November 1832; see also hie 
report of SUt July 1833, in Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 548 of 1834, 71-73, about N&bUe-, 
Sinnar, Chdndor, and Dindori. Mr. Mills, Collector, ditto 34. 

* Details are given below, p. 301. 
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Chapter VIII. 
Land 

Administratioii. 
. Season Reports. 
1860^51. 

1861 - 68 , 


1868-68. 


1868-6J^ 


1864-66. 


1886-66. 


SECTION IV. — SEASON REPORTS. 

More or less complete details are available for the thirty-two years 
ending 1882. 

The season of 1850-51 was indifFeront and called for the grant 
of considerable retnis.sions. The laud revonuo for collection^ fell 
from £44,109 to £4:j,()l8 (Rs. 4,41,090 - Rs. 4,36,130); £1159 (Rs. 
11,590) Avoro remitted ; and £2637 (Rs. 26,370) were left outstanding. 

The following season, 1 851-52, was still loss favourable. At the 
beginning of tlie rains the prospects seemed good. Rut the early 
fall was too heavy and lasted too long. In most places sowing had 
to bo put off, and Avhat seed was sown either rotted or was washed 
away. After this excessive rainfall, came so long a stretch of fair 
weather that almost every crop suffered ; and the few showers that 
fell later on were ill-timed, harming the ripening millet, while they 
were too light to make the ground moist enough for sowing the 
late crops. The people siifl^ered severely from fever. The land 
revenue for collection fell from £43,613 to £11,424 (Rs. 4,36,1 30- 
Rs. 4,14,240), £3945 (Rs. 39,450) wero remitted, and £48 
(Rs. 480) left outstanding. 

The season of 1852-53 was favourable. In Sinnar and Kdvnai 
both the oarly and the late crops prospered, though in some parts 
they were harmed by cjxco.ssive cold. The yield was largo and many 
of the husband moil paid olf much of ilioir debt. '^I’liere was an 
unusually rich grass crop, but a good deal of it was lost for want of 
a market. The land revenue for collection rose from £41,424 to 
£45,664 (Rs. 4,14,210-:Hs. 4,56,640), £188 (Rs. 1880) wore remitted, 
and £48 ( Rs. 480) left duistauding. 

In 1853-54< a scanty rainfall caused much distress. The early 
rains failed and large tracts of land remained unsown. The grass 
withered and much of the early haiwest was eaten by locusts. The 
late rains were extremely scanty and the cold weather crops were 
poorer even than the early harvest. Cholera prevailed in March 
April and May, and large numbers of cattle died from want of food 
and from exposure on the Khandcsli hills. Road and other relief 
works wero opeiu3d and employment Avas given to the destitute. The 
land revenue for collection fell from £45,664 to £44,685 
(Rs. 4,56,640-Rs. 4,46,850), £3005 (Rs. 30,050) were remitted, and 
£48 (Rs. 480) left outstanding. 

The rains of 1854-55 were late of setting in, but the fall was heavy 
and the early harvest was good. Late in the season a very heavy 
rainfall damaged the wheat crop, which was further injured by rust. 
In May there was a bad outbreak of cholera in Nasik. The land 
revenue for collection rose from £44,685 to £48,289 (Rs. 4,46,850- 
Rs. 4,82,890), £356 (Rs. 3560) wero remitted, and there were no 
outstandings. 

In 1855-56 the rainfall in the west was sufficient and well-tinned. 
In GhAndor and Sinnar, in the centre and south, "a good fall early in 


^ The figarea for the years 1850-51 to 1858-59 refer to the Ahmadnagar portion of 
N&sik only. 
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June was followed by a long stretch of dry weather broken by only 
a few showers. Little of the early crop was sown till late in August, 
when there were four days of heavy rain. This was followed by a 
turn of fair weather that lasted till the middle of October. Then 
came a second heavy fall. But later on cloudy dewless nights and 
caterpillars did much damage to the cold- weather crops. The land 
revenue for collection fell from £48,289 to £47,893 (lis. 4,82,890- 
Rs. 4,78,930), £2028 (Ks. 20,280) were remitted, and £l (Rs. 10) 
left outstanding. 

In 1856-57 the rain was abundant, and though the falls were 
somewhat ill-timed, the harvest was fair and public health was 
good. The land revenue for collection rose from £47,893 to £50,459 
(Rs. 4,78,930 - Rs. 5,0 1,590), £278 (Rs. 2780) were remitted, and 
there were no outstandings. 

In 1857-58 the rains were late, the early crops suffered, and fodder 
was scarce. But the latter rain was abundant and the season on the 
whole was fair. Except a few cases of cholera and some cattle 
disease, public health was good. The land revenue for collection 
rose from £50,459 to £51,323 (Rs. 5,04,590-Rs. 5,13,230), £262 
(Rs. 2620) were rcmittcxl, and there were no outstandings. 

In 1858-50, tliough both the early and the late crops suffered 
from want of rain, the harvest was good. The season was healthy 
and in other respects favourable. The land revenue for collection 
rose from £51,323 to £52,384 (Rs. 5,13,230.Ks. 5,23,840), £21 
(Rs. 210) were remitted, and there were no outstandings. 

The season of 1 859-60 was gcuiorally favoumblo. The laud revenue^ 
for collection rose from £06,006 to £98,105 (Rs.9,60,()60-Rs. 9,81 ,050), 
£337 (Rs. 3370) were remitted, and there were no outstandings. 

In 1860-61 the rainfall was sufficient, the harvest plentiful, and 
public health good. 41ie land revenue for collection rose froin£98,105 
to £101,323 (Rs. 9,81,050 - Rs. 10,13,230), £241 (Rs. 2410) were 
remitted, and there were no outstandings. 

In 1861-62 the rainfall was above the average and well-timed, 
and the outturn large. Public health was good and the amount of 
cattle disease was small. The land revenue for collection fell from 
£101,323 to £93,253 (Rs. 10,1 3,230 -Rs. 9,32,530), £140 (Rs. 1400) 
were remitted, and £208 (Rs. 2080) left outstanding. 

The early rainfall of 1862-63 was scanty and in many places no 
early crops wero sown. But the September and October rains were 
abundant and the cold- weather harvest was unusually fine. Public 
health was generally good, but cattle disease prevailed to some 
extent. The land revenue for collection rose from £93,253 to 
£96,592 (Rb. 9,32,530 -Rs., 9,65,920), £47 (Rs. 470) wero remitted, 
and £160 (Rs. 1600) left outstanding. 

The year 1863-64 was an average season. The rainfall though 
scanty at the beginning was plentiful and satisfactory towards the 
close. Both cholera and cattle disease prevailed over most of the 


> The figures for the years 1850-60 to 1877-78 are for both the Ahmadnagftr and the 
KhUndesh portion of N&sik. 
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district. The land revenue for collection rose from £96^592 to 
£99»102 (Rs. 9^65,920 - Rs. 9,91,020), £14 (Bs. 140) were remitted, 
and there were no outstandings. 

In 1864-65 the rainfall was on the wholo seasonable, and, except 
that they suffered in some places from blight, the crops were good. 
Cholera and cattle disease prevailed to a groat extent. The land 
revenue for collection rose from £99,102 to £101,971 (Rs. 9,91,020- 
Rs. 10,19,710), £35 (Rs. 350) were remitted, and £14 (Rs. 140) left 
outstanding. 

In 18(55-66 the rainfall though somewhat ill-timed was sufficient, 
and both the early and late harvest were fair. Public health was on 
the wholo good. The land revenue for collection rose from £101,971 
to £107,089 (Rs. 10,1 9,710 -Rs. 10,70,890), £74 (Rs. 740) were 
remitted, and there were no outstandings. 

In 18G6-67, except in the hilly west, the rainfall of 23 67 inches was 
scanty ; with a partial failure both of t he early and of the late crops. 
In many places the water-supply ran low, but the public health did 
not suffer. The land revenue for collection rose from £107,089 to 
£108,541 (Rs. 10,70,890 -Rs. 10,85,410), £3480 (Rs. 34,800) were 
remitted, and there were no outstandings. 

Tho season of 1867-68 was, on the wheel, favourable, andtho late 
harvest excellent, tho rainfall being 27*31 inches. The land revenue 
for collection rose from £108,541 to £111,938 (Rs. 10,85,410- 
Rs. 11,19,380), £1091 (Rs. 10,910) wore remitted, and there were no 
outstandings. 

In 1868-69 there was a rainfall of 20*25 inches. In the west the 
fall was sufficient and tho harvest fair. In tho east, especially in 
Mdlegaon, hardly any rain fell, and road and pond making and oth^r 
relief works had to bo undertaken. Except for some slight out- 
breaks of cholera, public health was good. There was no cattle 
disease. The present Ndsik district was formed in this year. The 
tillage area was 1,475,234 acres; the land revenue for collection 
fell from £111,938 to £110,818 (Rs. 11,19,380-Rs. 11,08,180), £1723 
(Rs. 17,230) wore remitted, and £2739 (Rs. 27,390) left outstanding. 

In 1869-70 the rainfall of 28*51 inches was sufficient. Some 
parts of the district suffered from want of water, but both the early 
and the late crops were fair. Except in Dindori whore there were 
outbreaks of cholera and cattle-disease, public health was good. 
The tillage area rose from 1,475,234 to 1,526,371 acres, and the land 
revenue for collection from £110,818 to £112,919 (Bs. 11,08,180- 
Rs. 11,29,19()), £44 (Rs. 440) were remitted, and £685 (Rs. 6860) 
left outstanding. 

In 1870-71 the rainfall of 33*01 inches was sufficient and the 
season favourable. Late rain slightly injured the early crops, but 
the cold-weather harvest was excellent and public health was good. 
The tillage area rose from 1,526,371 to 1,554,386 acres, and the land 
revenue for collection from £112,919 to £113,027 (Bs. 11,29,1 90- 
Bs. 11,30,270), £199 (Rs. 1990) were remitted, and £197 (Rs. 1970) 
left outstmding. 

In 1871-72 the rainfall of 21*86 inches was much below the 
average. In the north tiie early rains completely failed. A few 
showers followed, but they were too partial to.do mudi good ; and 
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another stretch of dry weather ruined the crops. In the middle of 
Nov'ember there was a heavy but unseasonable fall. In Mtlegaon, 
NAudgaon, and Bdglan, and to some extent in Sinnar and Niphad, the 
early crops failed almost entirely, and in Malogaon, Ndndgaon, and 
BdglAn the late crops were cither not sown or failed. A large 
import of grain from the Central Provinces checked any great rise 
of prices. Mild cholera appeared in most ])art8 of the district, 
but public health was generally good. Cattle disease prevailed to 
some extent in Point and some of the northern sub-divisions. The 
tillage area rose from l,5o4,386 to 1,595,339 acres, while the land 
revenue for collection fell from £113,027 to £109,065 (Bs. 
1 1,30,270 -Rs. 10,90.650), £10,524 (Rs. 1,05,240) were remitted, 
and £3188 (Rs. 31,880) left outstanding. 

In 1872-73 the rainfall of 25’4l inches was plentiful and well- 
timed, and the season unusually favourable. Except a few cases of 
cholera and a good deal of dengue fever, public health was good. 
Cattle disease prevailed to a slight extent. The tillage area rose 
from 1,595,339 to 1,610,871 acres, and the land revenue for collection 
rose from £1,09,065 to £1,19,618 (Rs. 10,90,650 - Rs. 11,96,180), 
£881 (Rs. 8810) were remitted, and £824 (Rs. 8240) left outstanding. 

In 1873-74, though the late rains w^ere scanty in some parts, the 
rainfall of 22*21 inches was satisfactory. Tho coarser grain crops in 
the hill villages suffered from want of rain in August and September, 
and in Bilghln and Malcgaon the early crops were middling ; but in 
Ndsik, Sinnar, Igatpuri, Dindori, and NiphM they were good. In 
some parts of Niphad, Sinnar, Malegaon, and Bdglan, considerable 
loss was caused by caterpillars. The late crops throve well, and in 
most sub-divisions the outturn was above the average. In Sinnar, 
Savargaon, Malegaon, and Baglan, tho crop was middling and in 
parts a failure. Except that Dindori was visited by a slight attack 
of cattle disease, public health was good. Tho4;illage area fell from 
1,610,871 to 1,591,116 acres, and the laud revenue for collection fell 
from £119,618 to £117,860 (Rs. 11,96,180 - Rs. 11,78,600), £371 
(Rs. 3710) wore remitted, and £157 (Rs. 1570) left outstanding. 
Millet rupee prices were forty-three and a half pounds. 

In 1874-75 tho rainfall of 35*54 inches, though above the average, 
was unseasonable. In Ndsik, Igatpuri, and Bagltln, tho early crops 
yielded well, and in other parts not more than a fourth of tho crop 
was injured. But failure of rain in September and October did 
Tnuch damage to the late crops. Public health was good. There 
was no epidemic and little cattle disease. ' Tho tillage area rose 
from 1,591,116 to 1,612,801 acres, while tho land revenue for 
collection fell from £117,860 to £116,271 (Rs. 11,78,600 - 
Rs. *11,62,710), £7814 (Rs. 78,140) were remitted, and £146 
(Rs. 1460) left outstanding. Millet rupee prices rose from forty- 
three and a half to thirty-six pounds. 

In 1875-76 the rainfall of 38*02 inches was irregular^ and, 
especially in August and September, excessive. The early crops 
suffered considerably, and the sowing of the late crops was delayed. 
No rain fell in October, and both the late crops and the rice in the 
western districts suffered. Fever and ague were general in the 
west, and there were 200 deaths from chotora. There was no cattle 
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disease. The tillage area rose from 1,612^801 to 1^687,631 acres^ and 
the land revenue for collection rose from £116,271 to £123,883 
(Rs. 1 1,62,710 -Rs. 12,38,830), £4691 (Rs. 46,910) were remitted, 
and £82 (Rs. 820) left outstanding. Millet rupee prices rose from 
thirty-six to thirty pounds. 

In 1876-77^ the rainfall of 18*14 inches was extremely scanty and 
ill-timed. In eight sub-divisions the supply was less than half the 
average, in two it was about two-thirds, in igatpuri alone was it 
up to the average. After July, except some slight and partial 
showers, the raiu totally failed. North of the Chfindor range, the 
outturn of the early crop varied from one-half to seven-eighths of 
an average crop. South of Chandor the outturn was still less and 
averagcid between a cpiarter and five-eighths, and in the extreme 
south in Sinnar and Niphdd, the harvest was a coinplote failure. In 
some parts the want of the late rain prevented late crops being sown, 
and where they were sown the outturn was only from a half to a 
quarter of the average. At the close of the season (October) most 
of the dams and water -courses were nearly dry. Public health was 
on the whole good. Small-pox appeared for a short time in Niisik 
and Igatpuri, and cholera in Nasik, Igatpuri, Sinnar, and Yeola. 
There was no cattle disease. The tillage area rose from 1,637,631 
to 1,659,40(5 acres, while tlie land revenue for collection fell from 
£123,883 to £120,633 (Rs. 12,38,830 - Rs. 1 2,0(5,330), £13,803 
(Rs. 1,38,030) were romitted, and £5279 (Rs.52,790) left outstanding. 
Millet rupee prices rose from thirty to twenty-four and a half 
pounds. 

In 1877-78 the rains began with a fall heavy enough to allow the 
sowing of the early crops. But in July and August the supply was 
scanty, and much of the crop that had been sowni was lost. There was 
rain in September and October. But the fall was light and stopped 
too soon, and, in spite of some December showers, the late crops 
suffered severely. The Godixvari was very low, and most of the water- 
courses ran dry. The cast and south suffered most. In Igatpuri 
alone was the season at all favourable. The total rainfall was 21*09 
inches. Cholera prevailed and public health suffered. The tillage 
area rose from 1,659,406 to 1,664,536 acres, and the land revenue 
for collection rose from £120,633 to £133,325 (Rs. 12,06,330- 
Rs. 13,33,250), £375 (Rs. 3750) were remitted, and £8282 (Rs. 82,820) 
left outstanding. Millet rupee prices rose from twenty-four and a 
half to twenty-four pounds. 

In 1878-79 the rainfall was 56*16 inches. There was a widespread 
outbreak of mild cholera and much cattlo-diseasc. In this year the 
district was increased by the addition of Feint. The tillage area 
rose from 1,847,572 to 1,900,477 acres, and the land revenue 
for collection rose from £136,132 to £136,321 (Rs. 13,61,320- 
Rs. 13,63,210), £251 (Rs. 2510) were remitted, and £3495 (Rs. 34,950) 
left outstanding. Millet rupee prices fell from twenty-four to 
twenty-five and a quarter pounds. 


Full details of this and the following famine year are given above, pp. 106- 113. 
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In 1879-80 the rainfall of 35*08 inches was a little above the 
average. The season was on the whole favourable. Public health 
wa6 good. The tillage area foil from 1^900,477 to 1,892,908 acres, 
and the land revenue for collection rose from £136,321 to £138,961 
(Es. 13,63,210- Rs. 13,89,610), £174 (Rs. 1740) were remitted, and 
£2087 (Rs. 20,870) left outstanding. Millet rupee prices rose from 
twenty-five and a quarter to twenty-two and a half pounds. 

In 1880-81 the rainfall of 22’95 inches was far below the average. 
Except in Ycola and parts of iSUphad and Sinnar, wliere the crops 
were very bad, the season was a fair one. The late crop was a partial 
and the early crop a complete failure. Public health was good. The 
tillage area rose from 1,892,908 to 1,907,258 acres, and the land 
revenue for collection fell from £138,961 to£138,934 (Rs. 13,89,610- 
Rs. 13,89,340), £121 (Rs. 1210) were remitted, and £2686 
(Rs. 26,860) left outstanding. Millet rupee prices remained 
unchanged at twenty-two and a half pounds. 

In 1881-82, as in the previous year, the rainfall of 22*13 inches 
was deficient and irregular almost every whore except in Igatpuri, 
Peint, and near the Sahyadris. In some places, both the early and the 
late crops were short and in others they entirely failed. Want of 
water was keenly felt in many of the eastern villages, and many 
irrigation channels or laUa ran dry. (iardeii crops suff'ored greatly 
and grass was very scarce in many sub-divisions. Altogether it 
was a poor season. Several sub-divisions also suffered from locusts, 
but the damage done was partial. Public hefilth was fairly good. 
Cases of (diolera occurred over the whole district, but they were 
confined to comparatively few villages. The tillage area rose from 
1,907,258 to 1,917,804 acres, and the land revenue for collection 
from £138,934 to £141,429 (Hs. 13,89,340 - Rs. 14,14,290), £113 
(Rs. 1130) were rornittod, and £3728 (Rs. 37,280) loft outstanding. 
Millet rupee prices fell from twenty-two and a half to thirty-six 
pounds. 

The rains of 1882 arc memorable for the great locust plague which 
ruined the prospects of an unusually fino harvest.^ The season was 
most favourable. The rains began early and were copious and 
seasonable, and an unusual extent of land was sown with millet. 
All crops alike did well ; when, just as they were approaching 
maturity, an army of insects sprang out of the ground and began 
to devour every green thing. They showed themselves especially 
fond of millet, whose flower they ate destroying all hope of grain. 
The plague spread over almost all Khdndesh, over the north of Ndsik 
and Ahmadnagar, and over the neighbouring parts of the Nizam’s 
territory. The origin of these great swarms of locusts is somewhat 
mysterious. During May and June large flights passed over the 
north of the district, alighting for a few days and moving from east 
to west. As there wore no crops on the ground no harm was done; 
but it is supposed that the insects must then have laid their eggs. 
No eggs were noticed at the time. Afterwards cultivators, in 
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ploughing^ occasionally tamed up lumps of a white .slimy matter like 
spawD^ and these are now believed to have been lumps of locusts^ 
About August the insects came to life. They were minute green 
things like crickets, hopping about, doing no damage, and causing 
no alarm. In September there came heavy showers with warm 
sunny weather between and the insects sprang into new life. They 
shed their green skins, became of an olive hue shaded with green 
and brown, and grew rapidly. This was the time of greatest 
destruction. Very soon the millet, already tall and in ear, seemed 
everywhere hopelessly destroyed. Measures wero taken to kill the 
locusts. Kew'ards wore offered of Id, to i'^d, (i -3 ^.s*.) a sher and large 

a uantities wore collected and buried in pits. In Mdlogaon, where the 
estruction was greatest, the atmosphere was poisoned with the 
stench of decaying insects, and the health of some of the clerks who 
were told off* to weigh the bodies and pay the rewards was seriously 
affected. Men were also engaged on daily wages to drive the fields 
in lino and collect the insects in cloths held out to catch them. 
Large numbers were destroyed in ihis'way. In little more than a 
week upAvards of £2000 (Us. 20,000) had been spimt, and, as it was 
found that this great destruction had no visible effect on the numbers 
of the insects, rewards were stopped. Tlie numbers were too vast 
for any human agency to cope 'with. In one place some 200 men 
spent a whole day in a field of about two acres using every known 
means of destruction. Next day the locusts were almost as thick 
as before. Early in October the insects began to put forth two 
pairs of wings, and by the middle of the month the new wings were 
matured. Soon after they began to take flight, moving at night 
from east to west into the southern portions of Ndsik which had 
previously escaped. But as they kept moving tho damage was 
partial. Meanwhile parts of the district originally affected were 
being cleared of tho pest, and though fresh insects came both from 
Khdndesh and from Nagar, they did not stay. By the end of 
November tho locusts had disappeared. The exact amount of 
damage has not been ascertained. Tho worst ravages were in 
Millcgaon, Naudgaon, Yoola, and Chandor, where no green thing 
seemed to come amiss to the locusts. The millet crop was almost 
destroyed, and tho cotton and sugarcane were much damaged. 
Only tho cast of Nipbad and Siniiar suffered severely, and in the rest 
of tho district the destruction was local and partial. 

Somo uncertainty exists as to the idoiitificfitiou of the locust. It 
is believed not to be tho well-known migratory locust called by the 
natives tol or host, but is termed by them ndJdoda, that is nose-cutter, 
or kida, that is insect. A gentleman in Bombay, known for his 
researches in natural history, identifies it with Pachyfylus indicus, a 
locust peculiar to India. When small and green tho insect looked 
and acted like a cricket. As it grew, it shed its skin, its colour 
turned to olive brown with dark shadings, and two wings were 
developed one above the other. The under wing was at first reddish 
and the upper wing grey, but the red fringe soon disappearedt The 
body of the full-grown insect was about two and a hair inches long, 
and the folded wings stretched nearly an inch further. Former 
swarms of loousts are remembered, but they were in small numbers 
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and spread over a small area. No such huge swarm as that of 1882 
hae invaded the district within living memory. 

The following statement shows the chief available yearly statistics 
of rainfall, prices, tillage, land revenue, collections, remissions, and 
balances, during the thirty-two years ending 1881-82 : 

Ndaih Tlllmje and Ldyul Hevenue, lS50-1li82, 


Ybaeb. 

IlAINFALL. 

TlliLAOB. 


Land Revrnur. 


Millet 

RUPKK- 

PRICEB, 

Remitted. 

For 

collection. 

Outstand- 

ing. 

Collected. 


Inches. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Pounds. 

1850-.51 (a) ... 



11,591 

4,:i6,127 

26,370 

4,09,7.57 



1851-52 



39,446 

4,14,244 

480 

4,13,764 


\ «8K6) 

1852-63 



1881 

4, .56,636 

480 

4,.5C,I.56 



1853-54 



30.048 

4,40,847 

484 

4,46,363 



1854-65 



3562 

4,8-2,889 


4,82, 8S9 



1855-56 



20,276 

4,78,930 

11 

4,78,919 



1856-67 



2779 

5, 04,. 592 


5,04,592 



1867-68 



20-22 

5,13,232 


.5,13,2.32 



1858-59 



726;i 

9,60,002 


9,60,062 


> 70 

1859-60 



3374 

9,81,049 


9,81,049 



1860-01 



2412 

10,13,226 


10, 13, -226 



1861-62 



1405 

9,32,.527 

2081 

9, .30,446 



1862-0S 



467 

9,65,923 

1600 

9,64,325 



1863-64 



139 

9,91,018 


9,91,018 

> 


18W4-65 



.349 

10,19,711 

143 

10,19,568 



1865-66 



740 

10,70,888 


10,70,888 



1866-67 

23*67 


34,801 

10,8.5,415 


10,85,415 



1867-68 

27-31 


10,909 

11,19,376 


11,19,376 



1868-69 

20 -25 

1,475, '2.34 

17,2-27 

11,08,182 

27,390 

10.80,792 


32 

1869-70 

28-51 

1,526, .371 

442 

11,29,192 

6850 

11,22,342 



1870-71 

33-01 

1,554,386 

199.5 

11,30,269 

1972 

11,28,297 

j 


1871-72 

21-80 

1,505,:019 

1,05,-244 

10,90,648 

31,877 

10..58,771 



1872-73 

25-41 

1,610,871 

8814 

1 11,96,179 

8237 

11,87,942 



1873-74 

-22-21 

1,591,116 

3714 

11 ,78, .597 

1.569 

11,77,0-28 

4Si 

1874-76 

3.5-.54 

1,612,801 

78,137 

11,6-2,711 

1457 

11 ,61,2.54 

36 

1875-76 

38-02 

1.6.37,631 

46,91.5 

12,38,8,32 

825 

12,38,007 

30 

1876-77 

18-14 

1 ,659,406 

1,38,0-29 

12,06,335 

52,792 

11, .53, .543 

24t 

1877-78 

21-09 

1,»564,.')36 

3751 

l.t,.33,247 

82,816 

12,.50,431 

24 

1878-79 

.56-16 

1,900,477 

2.513 

13,0.3,215 

34,949 

13,28,266 

25^ 

1879-80 

35-08 

1,80-2,IH)8 

1743 

13,89,014 

20,874 

13,68,740 

22 l 

1680-81 

22-95 

1,907,258 

1 1216 

13,80,341 

26,859 

13,62,482 

22J 

1881-82 

22-13 

1,917,804 

1132 

14, 14, -288 

37 ,-283 

13,77,005 

36 


(ai The figures for the years between 18fi0-5l and 1857-08 are for the Alimadnagar portion of 
Nuik only; the figures for the years between 1858-59 and 1877-78 are for the |>resent district exclusive 
of Feint ; the figures for the years between 1878-79 and 1881-82 arc for the entire district of I^iUiik. 

(6) The average rupee price of millet between 1843-44 and 1852-03 was 88t pounds. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

JUSTICE. 

In early Jlirulu times, according to the law books, the chief 
judicial institution was the village council or yanchdijat. The 
panchdyat was assembled by order of the grdmddhikdri or village 
headman, and an appeal lay from its decision to the dv-shddhikdri or 
district headman. Except that the names of these officers were 
changed to pdtll and deshmid'h^ the pancluhjat system continued in 
force in Musalnnin and Maratha times. ^ Under the Peshwd-s, justice, 
both civil and criminal, was adminisbired by the revcnuic officers, 
the the vunnhilddr, and the sarsahheddr, with tlio Peshwa or 

his minister as the highest court of appeal." In civil cases the 
officers wore helped by councils, or pancJuhjafs, of from two to twelve 
or more but nsnally four members, niou in tlie same position in life 
as the parties to the case, or able to form a sensible opinion on 
the point in question. The pdtll first tried to settle the dispute as 
a friend of the jmrties. Jf ho failed he called the council who 
inquired into the matter and gave their decision.** If the complainant 

* Grant Duff 'a ManU)iJla» IS, 19. 

Mr. lilpliiiiHtuiU!’8 Report, 25th October 1819. Accorrliiig to Dr. (>>ata, who wrote 
in 1819 fi’oiii personal knowleilgc, the settlenient of civil tlisputea was most corrupt 
under the last I'eshwa. Canning was rampant, ahamelesa demands were made, and 
bribery was a matter of course. Still injustice was less common than might be 
exiieetcd. 'riic temper of the people, was mild and the positi<in of the powerful was so 
precarious that they etmhl in>t afford to make enemies. W'licri a poor man had a claim 
against a rich man lie. ex]iccted delay but never despaired of success. Pie threw himself 
continually in tlm w'ay of the great man and made liis case familiar to his dependents. 
If he got no redres.s he thrcatem*.d to destroy himself, a threat W'hich always acted 
powcrfullv on his opponent. Trans. Boin. Lit. Soo. II. 289 (Reprint). 

® Dr. ^.'oats gives (1810) the following details of the working of the village 
council or panvhiiyat system. No oath was administered, but, before proceeding 
to try a cause, the. members wore reminded of the puni.shment that awaited them 
in the next world if they acted contrary to their coiiseienecs. Jf the person who 
lost the suit thought the members had been iiilluenccd by bribes, he had the right to 
challenge them by some solemn ordeal. It was optioii.al with the disputants to 
nominate the members or to leave the nomination to the Government, reserving the right 
of challenge. AV’^lieii the Government chose the council, much indulgence was shown 
to all but officials. J^rivate persons, wlio refused or failed to attend, were passed over 
ns wrongheaded or mannerless. When the parties named the council, it was usual, 
if the members required it, to give them their dinners during the investigation. On 
applying for justice, the plaintiff was called on to furnish a written statement of his 
case, a written engagement from a person of property and character making himself 
responsible for the appearance of the plaintiff and for submiBsion to the award, his 
written proofs, a list of witnesses, and a declaration that he had nothing further 
to adduoe in support of his cause. The defendant was then summoned and required 
to tell his story in writing, make the same promises as the plaintiff had made, and to 
deposit a sum of money. When the members of the connoil met, the papers were 
handed to them, and toey were told to decide the cause according to justice. The 
court was open, unless the council were appointed by Government, when it was either 
open or closed. The investigation began by reading the documents to the plaintiff 
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did not apply to the ^til, or if he were refused a council, or if he Chapter 

disapproved of the council’s decision, ho went to the mdml^ddr and Jngti cff , 

then to the sarsubfieddr. The last officer acted in the same manner SMtenh 

as the pdtil, with the additional power of being able to force the ^ 

defendant either to submit to the councils decision or to satisfy 

the complainant. Unless for some gross injustice or suspicion of 

corruption, the superior authority would not revise the original 

decision, except on the promise to pay a largo sum into court. In 

some towns there was an officer called nydi/ddhifth who tried cases 

under the Peshwa\s authority. Any other authorised person could also 

conduct an investigation, the decision being subject to confirmation 

by the Peshwa. The decisions of the courts were sometimes carried 

out by government and sometimes left to the plaintiff, who was 

allowed, under the name of tahiza or dunning, to use what means he 

chose to compel the defendant to pay. The means used varied from 

simple dunning to placing a guard over the defendant, keeping him 

from eating, tying him up by the neck and heels, or setting him in 

the sun with a heavy stone on his head. When government enforced 

payment of a debt it took very much the same stops as the plaintiff, 

or it arranged for the payment by instalments, or it sold tlio dobtor^s 

property, generally sparing his house and taking care not to bring 

him to ruin. Debtors were never kept in a public prison. They 

were sometimes shut up or tortured by the creditor at his own house 

or in some other dwelling, and in other cases they were made to 

serve the creditor till the amount of their nominal wages equalled 

the debt. Tho chief subjects of litigation were boundary disputes, 

division of property, inheritance, and money debts. Among traders, 

honest bankrupts were sot free, but if fraud was detected full 

payment was aTs far as possible enforced. 

Criminal justice, especially in the time of tho last Peshwa, was 
irregular and corrupt. right of punishing was ill dolined, and 

was exercised by each officer according to his individual power and 
influence. Ot\o jidtU would flog, fine, and put in the stocks, while 
another would not venture even to imprison. The power of life and 
death was at first exercised by those only who wore entrusted with 
the deputy’s, or mutdliki, seal, and by military chiefs in their 
camps and estates. In the latter days of Manitha rule capital 
powers were extended to the mdmlatddr and tho sdrsubhedar, who, 
without reference to higher authority, could hang rebels and gang 

and defendant, and requiring them to acknowledge their correctness, or to make any 
alterations they thought necessary. It then proceeded to a minute examination or 
angry debate over each fact stated by the parties. When the council could come to 
no decision an umpire was called, or more members w'cre summoned and tho didicult 
point re-argued. An abstract of tho proceedings was recorded for the information 
of the Government, and, if the suit related to hereditary rights and to boundaries, 
a copy was deposited with the village or district register for future reference. 

There were strong checks against decisions being glaringly unjust. The, 

members were all known and had an interest and often an honourable anxiety to 
establish a fair character. The question was generally familiar to tho whole community 
and was freely argued in the village. The elders and those whose intelligenoe ■ was 
respected were referred to by the members of the panchdycU, Any person migkt 
suggest a question or make any observation that occurred tu him. The proeeedingi 
were turbulent, but they were perhMw calculated to get at the tnith and t^ giv^ 
satisfaction. Trans. Bom. Lit, Soc. II. 289 (Reprint). 

B 28-39 
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robbers. In disturbed districts^ unless they could pay for their 
release, Bhils might be hanged simply on the score of notoriety. 
The mode of proceeding, if the accused were professed thieves or 
old ofEenders, was summary and had something of a sanguinary 
character. It was always essential to conviction that the offender 
should confess his guilt and the investigation turned much on this. 
The facts and evidence wore all taken down in writing and from time 
to time persuasions and throats were used to obtain confession. If 
this failed, and there appeanMl little doubt of the guilt of the accused, 
he was flogged and the chilly bng was put to his nose. If he persevered 
in his innocence he was sent back to prison, put in the stocks, and 
only allowed a very scanty subsistence, and after an interval was 
brought forward again to try to get him to confess. This referred 
chiefly to Bhils, Mangs, and persons of had character. In other 
cases the proceedings were conducted with more deliberation and 
forbearance and there were probably few instances where those 
entirely innocent were made to suffer. Persons accused of robbery 
and theft were readily admitted to bail if the surety made himself 
responsible for the lost property in case of conviction. Murder was 
not bailable, unless a compromise was made with the friends of the 
deceased. The accused might summon what evidence they pleased, 
but were not allowed to have any intercourse with their witnesses. 

Except in cases connected with religion, where divines, or shastrie, 
were sometimes consulted, there would seem to have been no 
reference to laws. Custom and expediency were the only rules. 
To a great extent the nature and the amount of punishment 
depended on the criminaPs caste. Murder, unless marked by 
special cruelty, was usually atoned by fine. Highway robbery, 
house-breaking, and state offences were generally punished with 
death by clephant-trampling, blowing from a gun, hanging, 
beheading, cutting to pieces, or crushing the head with a mallet, 
and hanging the bodies on road sides. Women were never 
sentenced to death. Ilie usual punishments were turning them out 
of caste, parading them on an ass with their heads shaved, and 
cutting off their noses and breasts. Bnihmans worthy of death, whom 
the feeling for their caste prevented from being openly slain or 
subjected to any punishment considered ignominious, were destroyed 
by poison or by unwholesome food, bread half salt and half flour 
being often used. In less cxireino cases the commoner punishments 
were, cutting off an arm or a leg, and shutting in hill forts and 
dungeons w'liere the prisoners were often left to die of neglect or 
hunger. Flogging was the usual means for discovering stolen 
property. Hard labour, especially in building forts, was common, 
but like most ignominious punishmeuts, it was confined to the lower 
orders. Fine and confiscation were the most usual sentences. They 
were often inflicted for the benefit of the mdmlat4ar, when no 
offence had been committed, and they often, both in murder and 
robbery cases, took the place of death when the accused could pay 
well for his life. Peijury was punished by the perjurer being made 
to make good the loss that depended on his false oath and to pay a 
fine to government. Forgery, which according to the Hindu law 
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onglit to be punished by cutting off the right hwd, yns also punished 
with fine. For small offences Brdhmans were often merefy reproved 
and ordered to dispense charities and perform religious penance. 
Apart from disorders and gang robberies, almost all of which were 
the work of Bhils and other lawless tribes, offences wore not parti- 
cularly numerous. Among Mardthds the commonest crime was 
murder, generally the result of jealousy or of disputes about land or 
village rank. 

For ten years (1818-1827) after the British conquest, to prevent 
sudden and extensive changes, Ndsik, with the rest of the Deccan, 
was administered under the orders of the Governor in Council.^ 
Subject to the Commissioner of Poona, a Collector and Political 
Agent was appointed to Khdudesh which included the northern, 
and another to Ahmadnagar which included the southern, half of 
present district of Nd.sik. authority of the Collectors and 

Political Agents closely resembled that of the Peshwa^s sarsiihheddrs. 
Their instructions were scrupulously to keep old usages and 
customs, and to attempt no changes except such as were positively 
beneficial both to the ruled and the rulers. The village council or 
panchdijat system, which had been discontinued since the time of 
Peshwa Madhavrdv II. (1774-1796), was revived, and the council 
entrusted with jurisdiction in suits of £100 (Rs. 1000) and under. 
Prom the councirs awards an .appeal lay first to the Collector and then 
to the Commissioner. Tho system was well fitted to secure speedy, 
cheap, and ready redress. But there was no power to force the 
members to serve, or to secure tho attendance of the parties and 
witnesses. Tho delays caused by this want of power led to bribery 
and corruption. The decision of suits of greater value than those 
that came within tho cognizance of the village councils was entrusted 
to mdmlatddrs within proscribed limits. But the practice of these 
officers was soon found liable to the same abuses that destroyed the 
value of the villjige councils. As early as 1821 a Register was 
appointed to superintend and direct the administration of civil 
justice. About the same time the Collector of Ahmadnagar 
recommended the separation of the judicial and revenue administra- 
tion, and the appointment of munsifs for the disposal solely of civil 
suits. 

The oflScers entrusted with the administration of criminal justice 
were the village headman or pdtil, the mdmfatddr^ the Collector, and 
the Commissioner. The power of punishing was taken from the 
pdtil^ and that which was left to the mdmlatddr was limited to a fine 
of 4h, (Rs, 2) and confinement for twenty -four hours. The powers 
of the Collector were not less than those of the sarsubheddr, except 
in the article of inflicting capital punishment. Appellate jurisdiction 
was retained by the Commissioner to whom serious cases were 
reported for confirmation.^ 

In 1827, when most of the ceded Deccan districts were brought 
under the Revised Regulations, Nisik, as part of Eh&ndesh and 
Ahmadnagar, came under the jurisdiction of the Ahmadnagar 
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’ Regulation XXIX. of 1S27> Preamble. ’ChapliVe Report, fNHh Angast 1882. 
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District Judge. In 1849^ Kb&ndesh^ wbicb still included the 
northern sub-divisions of the present district of N^sik, became a 
separate judicial district with a judge and sometimes also an 
assistant judge. The southern sub-divisions of the present district 
of Nasik were known as the Nilsik siib-collectorate, and, continuing 
to form part of Ahinadnagar, wore under the Ahrnadnagar District 
Judge. In 18o0, besides the Judge^s court, there was one civil 
court at Nasik, and the number of the decisions was 3297. In 
1856, the Rub-collectorato was abolished and changed into the 
charge of tlu> first assistant collector of Aliinadnagar. In 1860, 
three more courts, at Yoola, Piinpalgnun, and 8innar, were added, 
and 05f3 decisions passed. In July 1800, by the transfer of 
Bagldn, Kalvan, Malcgaon, and Naiulgaon from Khdndesh, N^sik 
was made a sepanite district and placed under the Tliana Judge^s 

S risdiction.^ In 1S70, the number of courts, including the 
dlegaon court and the Thengoda court in Baglan, was increased 
to six. 'riie number of decisions in that year was 11,982. In 
1874, a Joint Judge was appointed to Nasik; tbe number of civil 
courts was increased to seven; and the niiiiibcr of decisions to 
12,777. In 1879, in place of the Joint Judge, an Assistant Judge 
with the full powders of a District Judge was appointed. The 
decisions in that year nmoiintcd to 1 1,442, 'fhey fell in 1 880 to 9223 
and again rose in 1881 to 0837, The district, which still forms part 
of the Tlifina Judge’s eharge,^ has at present (1883) seven civil 
courts. The Assistant Judge’s court and the court of a first class 
subordinate judge arc stationed at Ndsik, and there are five second 
class subordinate judges^ courts at Millegaon, Yeola, Sinnar, 
Pirnpalgaon in Niphdd, and Thengoda in Bdglan. Besides these the 
Vinchur and Cliaudori chiefs' courts are stationed at Vinchur and 
Chdndori in Nij^lnld,** ’Phe Assistant Judge’s court has jurisdiction 
over the wdiolo of the district, and the first class subordinate judge 
at Nasik, besides ordinary jurisdiction over 1299 square miles and 
a population of about 220,000 in the Ndsik, Peint, and Igatpuri 
sub-divisions, has, in suits of more than £500 (Rs. 5o00), a special 
jurisdiction over the whole of the judicial district of Thdna, 


^ The ori>;iiiaI Ndsik included Akola; but, Hhortly after, Akola was restored to 
Ahmadnagar. 

* There is a proposal before Oovcimncut to convert the N^lsik district into an 
independ«‘nt District .Fudgeship and sever its connection with the Thina district 
court. Mr. W. H. Crow, C. S., Assistant Jmlge, Nilsik (1883). 

® The chief of Vinchur is Kiigliuiuithrav Vithal afuiH Annas^theb Yinchurkar and 
the Chdndori chief is Bh.lskarrav Venkatesh Hingiie. The powers conferred on the 
chiefs under Regulation XIII. of 18.30 are, to receive, try, and decide all such original 
.suits as may be j)reforred to thciu, for movable or immovable property of what- 
ever amount or value, or ri'ferred to them by the Agent for SardArs in the Deccan, 
whereof both parties or tbe defendant or defendant s in such suits shall be resident 
within the boundaries of ihfijdijhir villages, provided such parties shall not mutually 
agree to the contrary, or one or other of them shall not be a European or American, 
or being their own relations or dependents the adverse party shall not object on that 
account. MddhavrAv Vithnl aHas DddAsiiheb Vinchurkar, the younger brother of the 
Vinchur chief, also exercises civil powers under the saidie Begulation in the villages 
of the Vinchur estate under a deed dated Hth January 1^9 granted to him by 
Government at the request of the chief. The number of civil suits decided in 1881 by 
the Chindori court was 68 of the total value of £260 (Bs. 2600), and by the Vinchur 
court was 274 of the total yslne of £3000 (Be. 80,000). 
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including .Th&na, Eol&ba^ and I^dsik. Each of the fi^e second class 
subordinate judges^ courts at Malogaon, Thengoda^ Sinnar^ Yeola^ 
and Pimpalgaon, has an average jurisdiction extending over an 
area of about 1000 square miles, and a population of 110,000. The 
jurisdiction of the courts at Vinchur and Chandori is confined to the 
chiefs^ villages,^ The average distance of the Assistant J udge's court 
from the six most remote villages under his jurisdiction is fifty -three 
miles; of tho Ndsik sub-judge^s court, as regards its special 
jurisdiction, 140 miles, and as regards its ordinary jurisdiction 
thirty-four miles ; of tho Mdlcgaon court forty-eight miles ; of the 
Teola court forty miles; of the Sinnar court sixteen miles ; of the 
Thengoda court thirty- two miles ; of tho Pimpalgaoii court seventy- 
two miles ; and of the Chdndori court twenty-four miles. 

The average values of suits decided in these courts, during the 
twelve years ending 18Sl, ranged from £7 195. in 1881 to £11 I®, in 
1879 (Hs. 79i - Ks. 1 lOA). Exclusive of suits iu tho chiefs^ courts the 
average yearly number of cases decided during tho twelve years ending 
1881 was ll,r374‘. Except iu 1872 when there was a slight fall, the 
number of suits rose steadily from 11,982 in 1870 to 18,8()«‘3 in 1875; 
from 1875 the figures showed a continual docroaso to 9401 in 1878 ; 
in 1879 they again rose to 1 1,442 ; they fell in 1880 to 9223, and again 
rose to 9837 in 1881. Of the whole number of decisions during the 
twelve years ending 1881, 50*11 per cent have been given against 
the defendant in bis absence. During the eight years ending 1877 
tho proportion of cases decided in tliis way fell from 65 to 42*8. 
It rose to 47*8 in 1878 and 49*02 in 1879, but fell in 1880 to 45'9 
and in 1881 to 44*2 : 

E.r2)arte Decrevs^ 1S70~ 1S81, 


Yeah. 

Suits. 

Dei'rocd 
ox parte. 

Pon'ont- i 
»«*•• j 

Yk\u. 

Suita. 

Decreed 

expartu. 

Percont- 

ogo. 

1870 

11,982 

7705 

i 

0.5 0 

1877 

10,783 

4614 

42*8 

1871 

11,909 


04-9 

1878 

9401 

4498 

47-8 

1872 

11,1^09 

72-^4 

1 04 -5 

1879 

11,142 

5010 

49*03 

1873 

12,481 

7048 

01-2 

1880 

0223 

4235 

45*9 

1874 

12,777 

7007 

0(r0 

1881 

08 <7 

7365 

44 2 

1876 

1870 

13,30.3 

12,052 

7H?0 

0402 

57-7 

63*7 

Total ... 

136,488 

78,750 

60*11 


During tho twelve years ending 1881 only 13*14 per cent, of 
contested cases have, on an average, been decided for the defendant. 
The proportion of such decisions has been on tho decrease, the 


1 The ordinary juriadiotion of tho N.isik court cxtoiida over 1299 aquaro miles in 
Kteik, Peint, and Tgatpuri ; of the Mdlcgaon court over 1212 square miles in Mdlegaon 
and Ndndgaon ; of the Thengoda court over 1173 square miles in Hdgidn and Kalvau ; of 
tho Sinnar court over .519 square miles in Sinnar ; of tho Yeola court over 797 square 
miles in Yeola and Chdiidtjr ; and of the Piinpalgaon court over 940 square miles 
in Niphdd and Dindori. The jurisdiction of the Chdndori chief’s court extends over 
forty-four square wiles in the villages of Chdn<lori, with its two hamlets Ndgpur and 
Khedvddi, and Dhagur in Uiridori. The jurisdiction of the Vinchur chief’s court extends 
over the villages of Vinchur, Tdkli, Piinpalgaon Najik, Sdykhedc, Kotamgaon Najik, 
andNimbmon Vdkde in Niphdd; Dhodambe, Dahigaon, Kokankhede, Ddnegaoh, vm, 
Manmdd, Daresaon, Dongargaon, Mesdnkhede Buurnk, and Gangdve in Chdndor : and 
Jalgaon Budruk, Ekvai, KhAdgaon and Ndndgaon in Ndudgaon ; Desmdne' Bnaruk, 
Valadgaon, Somthdpe, Pdtode, Sdtdre,Neurgaon,Baddpar, BibulgaonKhard.Pdr^gMn, 
Bhdikhede, Dhanakvddi, Mdnori; Ambegaon, Joike, Adgaon, Pimpalgacm Tm, 
Phuloaon, Nimhgaon Mas, 'Kotamfl^h, Bdbhnlgaon Bttdmk, Bhdram, NudiHkliedft, 
and Kdsdrkhede in Yeola ; and Dalnvad in Kalvan, 
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percentaM having fallen from 26*S in 1870 to 11*30 in l881« In 
178 or Iv per cent of the 1881 decisions, the decree was executed 
by putting the plaintiff in possession of the immovable property 
claimed. The number of decisions of this class has rang^ from 
147 out of 11,982 in 1870, to 259 out of 9223 in 1880, In 1590 
or 16'1 per cent of the 1881 decisions, decrees for money due were 
executed by the attachment or sale of property. Of these 10*3 per 
cent wore by the sale of immovablo and 5*8 per cent by the sale of 
movable property. The returns from 1870 to 1874 show a rise from 
1847 to 2713 in the sales of immovable, and from 778 to 1582 iu the 
sales of movahlo property. After 1874, except that there was a 
considerable rise in 1876, the figures fell to 858 and 7^2 in 1878. 
By 1880 they again rose to 1227 and 1089, but fell in 1881 to 1020 
and 570 respectively. During the twelve years ending 1881, the 
number of decrees executed by the arrest of debtors fell from 421 
in 1870 to 268 in 1880 and rose to 368 in 1881. Almost the whole 
of the fall took place between 1876 and 1878. In spite of this 
decline in the number of arrests, the following table shows that the 
number of civil prisoners has risen from fifty-seven in 1870 to 269 
in 1881 : 

Ndn\k Civil Prisoners^ 1S70-1881. 


Year. 

Paisow* 

JUU9. 

DATS. 

Rkleabbs. 

Cabtb of Prisoners. 

By satisfying 
the decree. 

At creditor’s 
request. 

No subsistence 
allowance. 

Disclosure of 
Property. 

Time expiry. 

Hindus. 

1 

1 

1 

Othon. 

18T0 

67 

89 


8 

40 

I 

3 

47 

6 



1871 

68 

81 

3 

0 

34 


8 

62 

2 


... 

1878 

72 

81 


12 

61 

1 

14 

77 

1 


• • 1 

1878 

72 

42 


e 

66 

... 


70 

2 


... 

1874 

00 

48 

2 

11 

46 


3 

66 

6 



1875 

7i 

30 


9 

60 

I 

2 

71 

1 


... 

1875 

69 

43 

1 

6 

60 


2 

66 

8 



1877 

162 

30 

4 

10 

103 

1 

25 

189 

7 

8 

4 

1878 

156 

33 

3 

28 

86 

... 

so 

145 

4 


7 

1879 

183 

30 

3 

Si 

117 

4 

27 

172 

9 


S 

1880 

321 

24 

87 

76 

101 

1 

3 

20i 

16 


1 

1881 

269 

20 

62 

103 

100 

0 

1 

4 

252 

16 


i 


Of the 221 civil prisoners in I880> 204 were Hindus, sixteen were 
Musalindns, and one was rotnrnod under the head 'Others ’ Of the 
whole number, 112 were agriculturists, thirty-seven were labourers, 
eight shraheepers, seven weavers, seven oil-sellers, six writers, five 
potters, five servuits, four shoemakers, three barbers, twogold> 
smiths, two traders, two tailors, one blacksmith, one brioklayer, one 
carpenter, one washerman, one fiyer, oite and fifteen otibers. 
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The following statement sliowa in tabular form the working of 
\ district oiyil courts during the twelve years eridiug 1881 : 


Ndtiik Civil Courts, 1870^1881. 


Yiar. 

StTITB 

DIBPOBBD 

OF. 

Avbraob 

VALUE. 

Ukcomtbstbd. 

Decreed 
ex -parte. 

Dismissed 
ex -parte. 

Decreed on 
coufcBsion. 

Otherwise 

dispotu.'d 

of. 

Total. 



£ 

8. 






isro 

11,982 

9 

0 

7795 

0 

646 

1928 

10,872 

1071 

11,999 

9 

1 

7890 

10 

658 

1876 

10,440 

187i 

11,206 

9 

0 

7234 

5 

6r>3 

1552 

0444 

1878 

12,481 

0 

5 

7048 

119 

1300 

1846 

10,918 

1871 

12,777 

9 

2 

7rt()7 

38 

1723 

1096 

11.124 

1876 

13,30.1 

8 

8 

7««6 

161 

1627 

1766 

11,210 

1870 

12,052 

9 

7 

6492 

291 

14f>2 

1718 

9908 

1^77 

10,7S2 

10 

1 

4024 

17.5 

1148 

2855 

8802 

1878 

9401 

9 

8 

440.^ 

100 

1383 

no» 

7605 

1879 

11,442 

11 

1 

5610 

260 

lf.47 

1695 

9112 

1880 

92J3 

8 

3 

423.) 

278 

1149 

1513 

7176 

1881 

9937 

7 

10 

4348 

316 

1083 

2456 

8208 


Ysar. 

Contrstbd. 

£XRCt7TIOK. 

Jiidfrment 

plaintiff. 

Judgment 

for 

defendant. 

Mixed. 

Total. 

Arrest of 
debtor. 

Decree- 
holder put 
In possis- 
8i(»n of 
immov- 
able 

property. 

Attachment or Sale 
of Property. 

1870 

1258 

246 

Ill 

1610 

421 

147 

1847 

778 

1871 

1184 

209 

106 

1A59 

466 

170 

1914 

1200 

1872 

1378 

2.13 

l.M 

1763 

586 

104 

2141 

1034 

1878 

1148 

249 

174 

1.571 

481 

171 

2626 

1553 

1874 

1176 

310 

167 

16.53 

360 

175 

2713 

1582 

IJ‘7.) 

1.-192 

289 

1^2 

2003 

413 

214 , 

2333 

‘ mr 

1876 

17.32 

283 

135 

2149 

456 / 

•’.a' 

2«V1 

1828 

1877 

1679 

261 

40 

1980 

208/ 

181 

1743 

029 

1879 

1471 

196 

44 

nil 


202 

H53 

792 

1870 

2011 

226 

94 

2.'{30 

V<*7 

187 

11.33 

811 

1880 

1405 

226 

417 

2048 

‘268 

259 

1227 

1080 

1881 

2095 

306 

387 

2698 

/ 347 

178 

1U20 

570 


There are twelve sub-registrars in, the district, eleven of them 
special and one the head writer in the?' office of the Peint mdmlatddn 
In addition to the supervision by the;j Collector as District Registrar, 
a special scrutiny is, under the control of the Inspector General of 
Registration and Stamps, carried on by the Inspector of the Second 
Division which comprises the Ahniadnagar, Khdndesh, Nasik, and 
Poona districts. According to the registration report for 1881-82, the 
registration receipts for that year iimounted to £948 (Rs. 9480) and 
the charges to £753 (Rs. 7530), leaving a credit balance of £195 
(Rs, 1950), Of 3943 the total number of registrations, nineteen 
were wills and 285 were documents affecting movable and 3639^ 
documents affecting immovable property. Of 3639 documents 
affecting immovable property, 1723 were mortgage deeds, 1269 deeds 
of 8ale> thirty-two deeds of gift, 542 leases, and seventy-three 
miscellaneoufl. Including £101,608 (Rs. 10,16,080), the value of 
ii^ovable properly transferred, the total vame of the property 
affected by registration amounted to £110,755 (lUi 11,07,550), 
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Chapter IX. 
Justice. 

Arbitration 

Courts. 

1376 - 1881 . 


On the 12th of May 1876, at a general meeting of the inhabitants 
of NAsik held at the suggestion of Messrs. Ganesh Vasuder JJoshi 
and Saddsbiv Ballal Ganiide of Poona, a N’ljaya Sabha or Aourtf 
of justice was started to arbitrate in debt and other civil dis^ute^t 
Porty-tive ineinbera, cliiefly pleaders, Government pensionerr^^i ay 
bankers, agreed in writing to diRcluirge the duties of arbit^frisAs 
impartially and to tlio best of their power. I'luoe of these were 
appointed to carry on business tor each lunar month. It was 
agreed that in any case in which litigants did not approve of the 
arbitrators, they coubl choose others in llniir j)lace, even outsiders 
if the meiiib('rs agreed. They could also have their claims examined 
by any number of arbitrators. The arbitrators rocoivo no pay, but 
to defray expenses one per cent fee is levied on all chiims and a 
service foe is charged (1 anna) for every two miles distance 

from the court. The estahlishinent of tlu^ court was announced by 
advertisement in the local paper.s and ])y the is‘=iio of handbills in ^ 
the towns and principal villages of the district. Similar courts were 
estahlishcid at Sinnar in 1876, and in Yeola and in Pimpalgaon ir 
NiphAd in 1877. 'J'lu^se arc distinct from the Njisik court, but they 
sometimes corroRjiond and issue pro(‘(‘Sses foi* ex(?cution througlj 
each other, ^rhe Njisik court issues a yeai’ly re])orl. in the Nasik 
Vritta newspaper, showing the amount of work done daring the 
year. After the parties have consented if> a, rhit ration, iho procedure^ 
is almost the same as that folio w(m. 1 in the (Jovermnent civil courts,^ 
The parties are allowed to em]doy pleaders, agents, or mukhtydrsi 
Judgment is given by an unanimous vote or bv •> » j' ‘ j ■ j I 
No appeal from the arbitrators’ aw{ 0 | I " ot volesr 

pn the ground of fraud or <.>f coiTn;^'f is allowed by law, except 
by the parties to a s"’'^ * / / I'Hon. An agret'inont is passed 

• -I ’ C8 I Qi to j-O' ''*o{;i«)ro the .irbitrators take up their case 
tnat tnoy agi*eo I ^ hdo by the arbitrators’ award.- Between 1876 
when the court was established and 1881, :J07 suits of the aggregate 
value of .tl6,21() (Rs. 1,62,100) have been decided. The total cost 


. The folloMiJig rules have been adopt^ul for eondneting the b’.i.siiieaa of the court 
Except on ^imdayM and holidays, t he L-iemlx’rg meet daily f ri.m three tf> six in the aftcr- 
- noon. U lien apinuit is pivsinted a written intiinalioii is i-sued to the defendant 
^kiiig him, should he M ish to have the plaint decided by the courl to aOPew 

w.ih.ir di.™,, ,w.w b, .jiilbtab., 53 S 

the defendant fads to appear, or on aimea whi.M-e if 'ii' j y * . 

dispnte .lisp,m..l .,f by the arl.it™^ ^ 
eaor,en.entstatinfithorc.-.so,« When ^ c mr c ml f . 

WttW by arbitration tl.o a»reemci.t is ox inti 1 r ® *¥*■ 

they wish todoriao .Iteir aijnn,.. and ii;’;^erb;^tBe"ri^^ 

C^ea within the cognizance of the tioveriimeiit civil courts nre alone entertained bv the 

toL~tlon'.7o"dcfcn,lirti“a"^,,>JlX'^i^^ 

pjaint i. fumiehed to tho parties on a Htamp~ iVthe ‘Is ™ 

J “ to tbi identity of the 

►^."‘TK.sssr.jas 
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to the parties amounted to £162 (Bs. 1620). The average duration 
of a suit has not been more than one month. None of the awards 
of the arbitration court have been made the subject of an appeal. 
But the account of work done by tho court shows a constant decline 
j from 206 cases in 1878 to 32 cases in 1881.^ 

[ At present (1883), thirty- three officers share the administration 
\ of criminal justice. Of these, including the District Magistrate, ton 
are magistrates of the first, eight of tho second, and fifteen of the 
third class. Of tho first class magistrates, four aro covenanted 
European civilians, five uncovenanted native civilians, and one a 
commissioned military officer. Except the District Magistrate who 
has a general supervision over the whole district, each first class 
magistrate has an average charge of (ifiO square miles and 80,000 
people. lu 1882 the District Magistrate decided three original and 
forty-nine jippeal cases, and the nine other first class magistrates 
1190 original and seven appeal cases. Except the hvzur or head- 
quarter deputy collector who has charge of tho treasury departmeut, 
tho magistrates as C(j1 lector and assista-nt or deputy collectors 
have revonno charge of the parts of the district in which they exercise 
magisterial powers. Of subordinate magistrates of the second and 
third classes there aro twonty-threo, all of them natives of India. In 
1882 they decided 2111 original cases. Besides their magisterial 
duties these officers exercis(j revenue powers as and head 

wi'itcrs. Besides these, 1030 hereditary police who also do 

revomie work and receive a total yearly allowance of £4150 Id.*?. 3r?. 
(Rs. 41,500-10) or an ave»’ago of about £2 10«. ID/. (Rs. 25-7-4) 
each, aro entrusted with petty magisterial yjowers under tho Bombay 
Village Police z\ct (VI rr. of 1807). Of tlio wliolo number, clovoii 
can, under section 15 of the Act, fine up to 10/?. (Rs. 5) and imprison 
for forty-eight hours. The others under section 14 can imprison for 
twenty-four hours only. 

The table of offeiujos given below shows that during the nino 
years ending 1881, 3750 offences or one offence for every 208 of tho 
population wore on an average committed. Of those there were 
on an average eight murders and attempts to murder ; four culpable 
homicides; eighteen cases of grievous hurt and hurt by dangerous 
weapons ; and twenty- three cases of dacoity and robbery. 155 or 
74*5 por cent of tho whole were minor offences chiefly trespass, hurt, 
theft, and public and local nuisances. 

The wild nature of the country and tho neighbourhood of the 
Nizamis territories aro the chief difficulties in the way of controlling the 
criminal classes. The chief criminal classes under police supervision 
are Bhils, Kolis, Mdngs, Kaikadis, and a few Rjlmoshis. They are 
obliged to attend every evening before the village chdvdi and answer 
to a roll-call of their names read by the police A general 

register is kept of the names of all persons belonging to those tribes, 
and a separate register of such of them as have been convicted. On 
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1 The details of the work of the court are, 1876, 133 cases of a total value of £1793 ; 
1877, 296 cases, value £4277 ; 1878, 108 cases, value £9703 ; 1879, 14 cases, value £440 ; 
1880, 33 cases, value £1777 ; and 1881, 32 cases, value £681. 
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the return of any of the convicts from prison, bail is taken for their 
good conduct, and, if bail is not forthcoming, they are committed for 
a further term of iinprisonmoiit extend irig to one year. 

Since the begiiuiirig of British rule, the Bhils, especially the 
northern llhils, have been the chief source of disorder and crime. 
Notices of their stnte under the \la.ratlifis, of thctrouble and disorder 
they caused duriiig the early years of British rule, and of their final 
settlement have heen giv^tui in the .History Cliapter.^ Twenty years 
have passi.'d since the last serious rising under Bluigoji Naik. During 
these yoMvs, though there has been no general bv(,‘ach of order, there 
have, from time to time;, hee.m mu(!h <Iiscont(;ut and restlessness. In 
1808, in Baglan, the; introduction of the surv(;y rates increased the 
value of land, and moneylenders ])ress(;d tluiir debtors to force them 
to give up their lioldings. 'fhe n'sult was that the Bhils grow 
discontented and c(>nimitti‘d gang rohixu’ies, in many cases sacking 
money hmdin's’ hous(;s. Order wu,s not restored till about eighty 
gang rohhm-s liad heen tried and convicted. In 180‘h tli(i failure of 
rain (!a,used great hardship lo llie P)hils and spc'cial measures had to 
betaken fur tlioir rclitt'. In the scnrcitit;s of J(S72 and 1870 tlio 
Bhils sliowed signs of disrpiiot, hut with tlio oiler of work uiieasiuess 
ceas(;d. In l878-7ih Nasik as well as Klniiulesli was free from the 
gang robberies that causetl so much lossa,ii(l troubh; in ^Jmiadnagar, 
Boon n, and Siitara. ^Jtie Phils have since remained (jui(‘t, though, 
during ])art ol th(3 Afghan war in lS7l), hotli Niisik and Khaiuh'sli 
W'cro without t heir usual guard of regulai* I roops. Tliough tlu‘y rarely 
band togetlior or iamimit viohmt crimes, villag»‘ Pliils ai’c* still much 
given to theft, and the ]H*:iciiceof mnstering ilieni every evening is 
still k(‘pt up. fn the hills, w]u*i*e it is diflicult to musUa* them, the 
dut y of looking aft(;r the Bhils is in great measure (.nit rusted to their 
Innulmen or udih’s, many of whom are in receipt of hereditary 
a.lh)wances for kei'piiig order in certain tracts of country. 

The Arabs, and Bondluiris, who witli tht; Bhils were the chief 
causes of disonler at the hegiiiniug of Pritish rule;, W'oro soon 
disposetl of. Tlie power of tlu' I’endharis laid heen already broken 
in 1817, and, exc(*pt one or two cliiefs, they afterwards gave little 
trouble. The Ar;ib iiuTcenaries, who as crafty moneylenders and 
lirave soldiers laid risen to power with the di.'cay of tlio Maratlms, 
at first i)flered a fierce resisttiiice. Put with tlie fall of Malegaon in 
1818, tlu'ir power came to an end, and they disappeared from the 
distrii't eitlicr to seek s(,'rvice at native court.s or to return to their 
own country. Siiici; tin; estahlishmont of order neither Pcudliaris 
nor Arabs liiive given any trouble. . 

The KoIi\s activity, fearles.sness, and love of robbery were for many 
years the chiei obstacles to the sctlleiuont of the district. One Koli 
outlaw, Avlioso name is still fre.sh in the district, was Raghoji Bhdngria 
of Nfisik. About the year 1815 Raghoji made a raid on some 
MArwdn VAnis who applied to the police. During their investigation, 
the police asked .Rdglioji's motliov where her son was hiding; and when 
she refused to tell she was put to torture. Enraged at this outrage, 


‘ See also KhlUidesU Statistical Account, Bombay Gazetteer, XII, 309-312. 
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EAglioji gathered a band of Kolis, and wandering through the Chapter IX. 

district cut tlie nose off of every Marwari he could lay hands on. Justice. 

Almost all village Marwari s Hod in terror to the district towns, and . 

iho pursuit of the police was so hot that Ragho ji had t«) break up 

his band and disappc'Jir. He escaped lor some time, but was 

afterwards caught at I’andliarpur, and, as some of his raids had boon 

accompanied with murder, be was hanged. Of late years the Ivolis 

Lave to a great extent sclth'd to tillage, and as ImslianduKai are 

little less skilful than Kiiiibis. Most of them are orderly, except in 

times of famine or distress. 'rii(.*n their Av.arlikc nature comes out 

and oven the fea.r of dearth does not kciop them ((iiiot. 

In 1853, Ca])tain Harvey of the TJiagi DepartmonH discovered Kdihddls. 
among the Kaikadis a,n ehilioralo and widespread system of gang 
robbery. Of the six classes of Kaik.-idi.s, tlu^ Ran or forest Kaikildis 
\v('ro tlie hsiding gang rohlx'rs.'^ 3’liey infested Mewar ami the 
wliolo cniintry from the Narbada to the Krishna. 3'h(;ir system w'as 
much the same as that (d‘ ol lior professional gang rohlna-s. They 
hjul a slang language, a doiiljle set of names, a grent regard for 
onions, and a strong n’V(‘naicc foi* the goddess HJiavani. They chose 
as leaders men of ialimt and HNseiirce, and followed regular ruh'siii 
carrying out their enUa-prises and in sharing tlio booty. They Avero 
fair to ('acb othi'v, and tlie holders .seiaired the affection of their men 
by providing pimsions and bountii's for tbe^ aged, the infirm, the 
AvidoNv, and the or[)haii. For each of tlu^so classes a share of plunder 
was set apart aiTtirding io a regnla-ted scale. A full shai'o in all 
booty gained by a. gang, aften* the arnist. and imprisouiiKUit of one 
of its members, Avas always ])aid to his wife or fainily, or Avas laid by 
fur his ns(.* again.st his rel(‘as(\ "Idioiigh bold and doti'rmined in 
carrying out tlu‘ir schemes, I ln'y seldom committed murder, as the 
people wore geiicrally too much afraid to I'cd'uso to givii u]) their 
property. They divided the (xjuntry into districts and sub-divisions, 
a leader Ix'ing ap])oini(Hl to each district, and a family or branch of 
the tribe tf) each sub-division. Accordijig to Ilnur ruh's no one but a 
member of the local gang could o])enly practise dacoity Avithin the 
limits of a sub-division,*^ Though tlicy did not openly rob in the 

^ Bomh.'iy Govcrn7n»xit S<?lt;ctioii Branch), I. 1 - IS. 

* The six cliis.scs of Kaikihlirf are, (1) Uiirn Kaik.-hli.s <»r Kuv.’ih, 1)aHkct ami mill- 
Hiono makers, wlio take service ns watchmen, .act ns V.'ijruitris or iiiiisicinns, ami stalk 
deer ; men <»f this cla.s.s }inv(! fixed luuucs; (2) Kiiriclii Knik.^dis wlio make weavers* 
l)ru8hc,8 ; some have lixi'd homes, fitlicrs wander from xdnee to place; in Mcnrcli of work ; 

(3) Kut Kaikildis are fortmic-tolJers, donkey scllcrfi, ami dealers in rec:d toys ; they 
wander from ]ihi<!c to place; their women an; j.>n»fttitutcs ; (4) Snrsul Kai kadis arc 
wandering basket makers ; their women, who act a.s fortnnc-tellerH, arc cxjiert 
thieves; (5) Uchalya Kaik.Ulir, both men ami women arc sho])- lifters resorting to 
markets, fairs, and other crowded places in disgui.Mf', and .sti'.aliiig ; (G) and JlAn 
Kaikildis are gang roldiers wandering from place to jilace in search of plunder, 
pretending to earn a living by basket-inaking and mending inill-ston(;s. 

* Besides the MewAd gang who could rob through Ncmiid <lown to the mouth of the 
Narbada, there was the Khdndesh gang who visited the tracts between Dhulia, Nilsik, 

Aurangabad, and B&Upur in Berai’ ; the Nilsik gang who took the country between 
Kopargaon and Ahmaclnagar ; the Poona gang w’ho stretched up to Surat and into 
the two Konkaus and S^ltdra ; the Sholdpur gang who claimed the countries from 
Pandharpur through the ShoUpnr district into the Nizhni’s territory ; and the Vasmat 
Niludhad gang who extended from those places to Uingoli and to Sholipur. There 
wore a few otner gangs in Nilgpur. 
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lands of another ganff, wandering bands occasionally organized a 
robbery if they thought they could carry it out without being 
discovered. If they found they could not act without the 
knowledge of the local gang, they sonic times sent word to the local 
leader, and, cither the two bands joined, or the local leader secured 
a share in the booty hy lending two or more of his men. If, without 
sending word, a lt;ader took liis men into the preserves of another 
gang, the local band sot on him and drove off ilie strangers. 

When Iheir stores wore (‘xhausted and fresli booty was required, 
the loader callcsl liis men, told iliom he was going in a certain direction 
to look for a likely ])la.ce lo rob, and ordered tb(‘m to meet him at a 
certain place in a given nniiiber of days. 'I'be leader took with him 
two or tlire(i sharp inen and two or three women. Undei* pretence of 
looking for work as basket-makers or as hand-mill roiigli oners, they 
examined the lioiis(‘S f)f the nioTioylemhTs and otlun* persons of means. 
The woniOTi got work in llie liouses and took note of the ornaments 
worn by tbe ptjople of the bouse and of the places where valuables 
were lik(jly to kept. Ii‘a(h‘r and bis eoinpnnions examined the 
outsides of the houses, uot(‘d the lanes lixiding to tlnaa, the best side 
to come from, what stre(*ts to gnai'd, wliai doors to burst open, 
where to climb on the roof, and where to j)ost look-outs. When ho 
was satisiled what were the most lik(‘)y house's to rob ami wliat were 
the best means of attacking each house, tlu' leader and his scouts 
wont to the meeting place. When tJie rest of the gang arrived the 
matter w as talked over and some particular house was chosen. When 
the lujuse was chosen, they held a feast, sacrificing a goat or a sheep 
to Bliavaui, eating its Jlesli and drinking li(pior. Tlu'V then moved 
to some suitable placid about ten miles from llio village tluy meant to 
attack, took a meal, and leaving ilu ir wives ami eliildreii, reached the 
villa.g(' about ten .*it night. Tlio leader went into the village, and 
aft(‘r satisfying him.self that the people r)f the lionso were asleep and 
that tlui village guards were not near, came back and led in his men 
who lirought with them two or three loa,ds of thorns. They dragged 
the thorn.s across the lane.s tluit wore to be closed and left some of 
tbe band to guard (lie barric'rs. On reaclii ng the house some men 
Were told off to Avatch t.lio dooi's, ami the leadi^r and tlie rest of the 
gang inadii the at tack. At the door a torch Avas light i‘d .and either the 
door Avas burst open or oik'. or more of tlie gang climbed on the roof 
and entered t he luMise from above. Oticc insitk*, tlicre Avas seldom 
resistance. The bo(»ty was colh*cted and brought out, the gang 
AA’^as mustered, and all made olT. If the Aullagers came out the gang 
attacked them AA'ith elubs and stones, and sometimes with swords. 
If aiuember of the gang Avas Avounded or caught, the others seldom 
left without rescuing him. 'iVo or three miles from the village the 
loader halted, and mustering Ids men, searched them, took every scrap 
of plunder lie could find, and tied tliem in a bundle which ho kept 
in his OAVii charge. '^I’hcy then picked up their families and travelled 
the Avhole of the night. After the first tAvo or three days they moved 
leisurely, burying their plunder at night. When they reached their 
head-quarters they waited for a week or ten days and then shared 
the booty. They soinetimos shared the plunder, and in other cases 
sold it to some goldsmith or money-changer, and divided the price. 
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which was always considerably less than the market value of the 
stolen property. The leader got two and a half shares, each 
member of the gang one share, every widow and lad half a share, and 
all aged or infirm members one share each. Since 1850 systematic 
gang robberies by Kaikadis liavo been stopped. J^eoi^o of this 
class are still under surveillance and coininit })ctty thefts. 

Besides Kaikfulis, Vanjaris and Bh;imtias visit market towns 
and steal everything that comes to their hands and sornctimos 
plunder travellers. 

Among the bcttcr-off classes the most common crimes are perjury, 
abortion, and criminal trespass. Agrarian olTencos, sncli jis burning 
or otherwise destroying crojis or attacking moneylenders’ houses, 
arc not common. No ease of iirofossional j^oisoning has come to 
notice for several years. Gang robberies are still not nncoirnnon.^ 
Some leading Bhil or Koli pei’suades his friends in his own or 
neighbouring villages to join him in a niglit attack on some rich 
man’s house. About twenty or thirty meet at an ajipointod 
place, fix their ])liins, and aftiir dark enter tlic villag(5 in which their 
victim lives. They carry slings and stones, swords and gnus, and 
with shouts of din., din, attack tin; ricli man’s house, Ix'at the owner 
if he olTers resistance, ransack his house, and taking as much as 
they can make oJT in dilTorcmt directions, meet at an appointed spot, 
divide the spoil, and betake themselves to their huts as if nothing 
had happened. 

In the time of the Mariithas, as in the rest of Mie Deccan, tho 
village heailmau or jnUll was rc’sponsibh* for the ])oliee of his village. 
Ho was aided by liis assistant c/uuKjiila, and by tln^ accountant 
hidhtrni, ami, when the occasion required, by all the villagers. His 
chief assistant was the village watcluiian the Mliar. iMiongh tlio 
village nll(.)wanco was fur imly (jiic watchman, the family generally 
included several members w ho ri‘1i(‘ved and aided eacli ot'licr. Their 
duties were to keep watcli at night, tu m^te incomings and out goings, 
to watch strangers, and to rep(n*t suspected persons to the pdiiL 
Tlio watchman was bound to know tlio character of each man in the 
village, and if a theft was committed within tlie village bounds, it 
was his business to detect tho thief. Ho was enabled b] do this by 
his early habits of infpiisitiveness and observation, as well as by tho 
nature of his allowance, whieii, bcjing partly a dole of gi^ain from each 
house, kept him on the watch to ascertain his fees and always in 
motion to collect them. As soon as a theft or robbery w^as reported, 
the watchman w'as busy tracing tho offender. A thief was often 
traced by his footsteps, and if the watchman succecjdcd in following 
his marks to another village so as to satisfy the watchman there, 
or if ho otherwise traced the property to an adjoining village, his 
responsibility ended and it was the duty of the watchman of tho 
new village to take up the pursuit. The last village to which tho 
thief was clearly traced became answerable for tho property. As 


' The details for the nine years ending 1881 are, 1873, 25 ; 1874, 20; 1875, 15 ; 1876, 
13 ; 1877, 31 ; 1878, 18 ; 1879, 26 ; 1880, 34 ; and 1881, 26. 
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far as his means went the watchman was obliged to make up the 
amount and the rest was recovered from the villagers. In such 
cases (he full amount was seldom levied, but some fine was insisted 
on, and neglect or connivance was jainislied by transferring tlio post 
of the headnmn or watcliiiiau to tlic lioldcj ’s nearest relative, or 
by iining liiin, imprisoning liim in iions, or Hogging him. This 
respousihility was necessn.iy, as l)esid('.s the usual temptation to 
neglect, tli(3 wafclimaii \v;i.s oil cm himself a thief, and the headman 
dls])os('d to h:irl>onr thieves with a view to share their profits. 
Jh;sid(\s tlui r(‘gular vilhigcj w:it(;hmaii, otlier guards trom tho 
y)lundc‘ring tribes in the neigJihnujhood were' ollon entertained, 
pai’tly to hc‘l}) in r(‘])elling Forces and aid in apjavhending oti’emhiT's, 
hut chii'Jly i-o prcivent tho depivdal Ions (d their own tribe and to 
iind out ofhmders svium robljei-ie.s wcm'c cotnmittod. As a police 
ollicer th(3 village headman was iimler lh(‘ imnuhthhn'y who sa.w that 
villag('s act(‘d in eon(*(‘rl and with ]n*oper a(divity. When there was 
a .•s'lf.rsnhlu da r he k(‘]>t the same sujHM-lnlendonee over the iiiatulatddrs. 
All tli(3S(3 o11ie(‘rs had consichMahle esta.l)lishm(‘nts oF foot militia 
ov yhibftndls and small part i(is oF hoi-sii to lu'lpthem in maiiilaining 
onler in their distriets, hut not For tlje discovery of erimi?. 1'ht3 
iuditiJaldfi rs liad jdso to make arrangemmils with lli(‘ eliiefs oF Bliils 
and ollnn* prt'd.'dory tribes eitln'r For themsc'lves Foibearing from 
plunder or For assisting to cheek ])himhM*ing in othm’s. 1'ho 
imhuhitildr had large discretionary ])owi'rs, ami i veii a luUll would 
not liesitale to st'ciire a suspeeled p(‘rson oi* tak(3 any measure that 
sconu’d necessary to maintain the peace oF the village for which he 
was answerahJ(3. 

11iis injiehim'ry For kt'eping order and d(it('eting crime remained 
roughly ellicient up to tho time oF Nana. Fadnavis (I.SOO). TJio 
confusion at tho o])i‘ni!ig oF I»ajirav’s reign, the weakness of his 
governnu'nt, the want of (*m])loym(*n^ For adventurers, and the effects 
of tiu'. Famine of I8U2, griaitly deranged the system of police. To 
remedy tlie disorders whiidi crept in at fids time, an ofliecr named 
/ey<d,s’arn’/.s- or det('el ive wa.s a])poiiit('(l, whose sjx'cial duty W'as to 
diseov('r and sidzo (»lTemhM*s. 11 is juristliclion wfis entirely 
indeja'iident of the inn talaldd and lu3 had a separate body of horse 
and Font. Pdiils and s])ies galhenal information, and tlie fnpdmavls 
went with a hoily of hoi-se to tho villagij Avhen.' the theft had taken 
plaei', seized the headman and tlie wateliman, and demanded the thief 
or the amnmif. of pi-operty stolen, oj*, if th<3 oHeneo was not theft, 
any fiiu* which he thought til to impose*. (h‘tcctivo scorns to 

have gt'n(‘rally lidt the d(*ti*etion oi tiu* oHender to the ordinary 
village ])oli(‘e. Theses new and irregular jiowers wore open to much 
abuse. The and villagers loudly complained that tho 

taiidsnavis was active only in extorting money under falso 
acciisatioDS, and that robbei's tlourishcd under their protection. Tho 
tapdmavis in return complained that his efforts were thwarted by 
the indifFerence and connivance of tho villagers and revenue officers. 

Even under tho regular system great abuses provaile J. Criminals 
chased out of one district found a ready refuge in another. Soino of 
tho largo landlords made a trade of liarbouring robbers, and it was 
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said that any offender could purchase his release if he had money 
to pay for it. False charges were made a cloak for exaction, and 
villagers wore forced to pay the value of plundered property, in the 
loss of which they had no share , and for which the losers received 
uo compensation.^ 

In 1881, besides the District Sn])oiintondent, tlio strength of the 
district or regular police force was 728, including two subordinate 
and 110 inferior subordinate officers, and twenty-nine nionnied and 
581 foot constables. 

The whole cosl. of the i’oive was X12,010 (Its. 1,20, 100). Of this 
the Supennteudont's yearly salary rejuvsented £827 (Its. 8270); 
the salaries of the two subordinalo oHicm-s and the 110 inferior 
SLihordiiJjito ()ffic(irs i:)5()f) (Its. oo^OOO) ; and those of the twenty- 
nine mounted constables at an average of 185 tS.s-. (Its. 851), a-nd of 
the 581 foot const ables, at an av(.‘rage of 10 cS.v. (Its. 01), re])r(‘seiitod 
10540 (Rs. 05, loO). Resides his pay the Sii})erintcudent received 
a sum of L202 (Its. 2020) as liorso and travelling allowances, 
lMd2 (Its. 4120) were S})ent on the pay and travelling expenses 
of his esta.ijli'^hmcnt, and 1885 (Its. 8850) on coutingeiun(‘.s and 
other minor eharges. On im area of 5940 square- miles, with a 
population <4* 781,200 souls, these figures give a stnuigth of one 
mail for every 8‘15 scjiuai’e miles and 1071*01 j)eo})l(', and a cost of 
12 2.S'. 7d. (its. 21-1-8) the square mile, or a little above oid, 
n'niKf.c) a head of the ^lopulat ion. 

Fxelusivo of tlie Supevinlendent, of the total strength of 728, ouo 
ofliccr and three eonstabh's were ernployc'd as guards at distrit^t or 
subsidiary jails; tliirte(‘ii ofliecM'S and seventy -eight constahles as 
guards over hjc-k-ups and tix^asuries or as ('scorts to prisoners and 
treasure; and niiugy-thna'officers and 1*07 constables on otluu’ duties. 
Resides iliese, lifty-one of tlio jioliee wore engaged on town or 
Tnnnici]jal duties and twenty-two .s(*rved in eantoniiients. Of. tlio 
whole mimbor, exeliisivt^ of the Siqierinteiideiit, 2r)2 wer(j [)rovid(,*d 
with fire-arms and 100 with swords or with both swords and batons. 
Eiglity-three «)fficors and 1 IS constables could n‘ad and writ e and 191 
constables were being taugbt. Ihxcepl the Superintendent who was 
a European and a subordinate officer Avho was a Eurasian, all tlio 
incrnliers of the police fori*(j wei’e uativijs of India. Two officers wero 
Christians, tliirty-seven officers and 20() coiistaiilcs M usalmans, twelve 
officers and seventeen constahlos llralimans, m’ght officers and 
ninety-seven constables Rhils, thirty-Jivo oflicers and 177 constables 
Marathas, four off iciTs and twonty-five constables IMmoshis, twenty 
officers and ninety-two constables Hindus of other castes, and one 
officer was a Ihirsi. 

In 1881, of 12d persons accused of heinous crimes, sixty-threo or 
51 per cicnt were convicted. Of 5907, tlio total number of persons 
accused of all crimes, 2805 or 48*5 per cent were convicted ; and of 
.b2734 (Ks, 27,840) of propi.*rty stolen or alleged to have been 
stoloTi, £800 (lis. 8000) or 29 per cent were recovered. 

The following table gives the chief details of the amount of crime 
and of the working of the police during the nine years ending 1881 : 
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Ndsih Crime and Police^ 1873 •1881, 
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Each vlll;i^o has a ]»ulico lioadnuin or pnlU, oiio of the* hereditary 
laiidlioUlers (»r vafaHilars of tlie villago wlio is a])poiiit.ed cither for lifo 
or for a term of years ; and I wo or moi'O watchmen or gonorally 

Bhils or K(»lis, who work with the district j)(>lie(», arn^sting olfunders, 
and forwarding them tt) the nearest police station. ]5esides receiving a 
yearly cash [>ay ment of .£1 (Es. 10) or laml of e(]ual value, these villago 
watchmen get iloh's of grain or other produce from the cidtivators.^ 
Besides the accommodation provided for nnder-triiil prisoners at 
the head-ipuirters of each sub-divdsion, tlicre is a subordinate jail at 
Nslsik, near the Sessions Court. Tliis was built in 1^70, and, 
besides two rooms for female ]irisoiicrs, lias iifteou iron -barred wards 
built round an open court-yard. It is managed by a staff of five 
per.sous, and is usihI for the imstody of [)risoiiers who have been 
committed to the Sessions Court or liave been sentenced to im- 
prisonment for three mouths and under. In bS79 the daily average 
number of prisoners was sixty. The jail industries are confined to 
rice-pounding, grain -grinding, rope-making, and oil-pressing; and 
most of the prisoners are employed on roadwork. The total coat 
of the establishment in 1879 was £307 (Rs. 3070) or an average 
of £5 2s. (Rs. 51) for each prisoner. The jail is remarkably healthy. 
No deaths have occurred during the last ten years. 

^ lu fionio villagca thcae gifts have of late fallen off and in others ceased. 
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CHAPTER X. 

REVENUE AND FINANCE. 

As Nasik did not form a soparalj district till 1869 the earliest 
balance sheet is for 1870-71. Exclusive of £27,880 (Rs. 2,78,800) 
the adjustment on account of alienated lands, the total transactions 
entered in the district balance sheet for 1881-82 amounted, under 
receipts. to £296,681 (Ks. 29,66,310) against £251,729 (Rs. 25,17,290) 
in 1870-71, and under charges to £293,689 (Rs. 29,36,890) against 
£253,070 (Rs. 25,30,700). Exclusive of departmental miscellaneous 
receipts and payments in return for services rendered, such as post 
and telegraph receipts, the 1881-82 revenue under all heads^ 
Imperial, provincial, local, and municipal, came to £212,885 
(Rs. 21,28,850),^ or on a population of 781,206 an individual share 
of 5s. 5d. (Rs. 2-11-4). 

During tlio twelve years between 1870-71 and 1881-82, the 
following changes have taken place under the chief heads of receipts 
and charges. 

Land Revenue receipts, which form 43*24 per cent of the entire 
district rovmine, have risen f roni £ 1 1 1 ,364 to £140,349 (Rs. 11,1 3,640- 
Rs. 14,03,490). 'J'lio increase is chielly due to the introduction of 
revised rate.s of survey assessment. The decrease from £29,299 to 
£27 025 (Rs. 2,92,990 - Rs. 2,70,250) in land revenue charges is 
mainly due to the fact tliat the 1870 charges included a temporary 
revenue survey I'slablishmcnt. 

The following stal.(.‘niciit shows tho land revenue collected in each 
of the twelve years ending 1881-82, including book adjustments on 
account of alienations : 
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Stamp receipts have fallen from £24,573 to £18,227 (Rs. 2,45,730- 
Rs. 1,82,270), and charges from £913 to £575 (Rs. 9130-Rs. 5750). 

Excise receipts have risen from £5881 to £11,659 (Rs. 58,810- 
Rs. 1,16,590). The increase is duo to improved excise arrangements 
which have been accompanied by an increase in expenditure from £6 
to £876 (Rs.60-Rs.8760). 

The excise revenue is derived from license fees for the sale of 
European and other foreign liquor, a still-head duty on country 
spirit, toddy or palm juice farms, and farms of intoxicating drugs. 
For the sale of European and other foreign liquor there were in 
1877-78 nine shops : one in Ndsik, two in Igatpuri, two in Manm^d, 
and four in Malegaon. Three more shops were opened in 1878-79, 

1 This total is made of the following itema: land revenue, £140,349; stamps, 
£18,227; excise, £11,659; law and justice, £1400; forests, £9630; assessed taxes, 
£2673 ; registration, £1076 ; police. £623 ; education, £413 ; local funds, £18,189 ; and 
municipal funds, £8646. 
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in Ndsik^ Devlfili, and Igatpuri, but all were closed in the same year. 
One additional shop was opened at Mdlegaon in 1879-80. At 
{present (1882-83) there are in all fourteen shops, six of them 
licensed at £5 (Rs. 50) and eight at £10 (Rs. 100) a year. 
Temporary shops are also allowed to bo opened at the cricket club 
atigatpuri, when a fee of £1 (Rs. 10) is levied on each shop. Some 
of the shops are allowed to sell licpior by the glass, others are 
restricted to a ininiiniini of one bottle. 'J’he number of European 
and other foreign li(]iior sliops cliieMy depends on the number of the 
European population ; at the samo time the number of native 
drinkers of European liquor has of late years greatly increased. 
The revenue from this source niuouuted on an average to about 
£70 (Rs. 700) during the live years ending 1870-77, £45 (Rs. 450) iu 
1877-7.S, £00 (Rs. 000) in 1878-79, £50 (Rs. 500) in 1879-80, £112 
(Rs. 1120) in 1880-81, and £110 (Hs. 1100) iu 1881-82. The main 
source of the excise rovonne is the consumption of country liquor 
made from molia Bassia latifolia flowers, most of which are gathered 
in the district and the rest brought from 44iana and Khitndosh and 
occasionally from Gujarat. In the caso of moha li(|uor the still-head 
duty system was in force in part of the district for a short period 
before 1870-77, when the average yearly realizations amounted to 
£880 (Its. 8800). In 1870-77 tlio still-head duty system was 
abandoned and the farming system introduced, by which the right 
of making and selling country licpior was sold by auction from year 
to year. Sonietimes single sljops were sohl, and sometimes groups 
of shops iu ono or more sub-divisions. ^J'hcre were forty-four shops 
licensed for the sale of country liquor in 1877-78, The number 
and tlie position of the shops have changed littlo from year to 
year, but the grouping has varied according to the wish of the 
bidders. liquor was gonerally distilled in the shop where it 

was st)ld, but if a license-holder had several shops he gonerally had 
ono still from which all his sliops were supplied. A fee of IJd. 
(1 anna) a gallon was levied on liquor taken from ono sub-division 
to another. A good deal of illicit distilling was said to go on in the 
Sahyadri sub-divisions and in J’eint where the people are much given 
to drinking, where 7)iohn is plentiful, and where the chance of 
detection is small. Government did not interfere with the sale price 
of liquor, but- in the caso of shops on the Nizdm's frontier agreements 
had been taken during the two years ending 1879-80, requiring the 
license-holders to sell at an uniform rate of Od. (4 annals) a bottle of 
rdsi, Is. (8 (IS.) a bottle oi ph id, and l^f. Od. (12 aiuias) a bottle of 
bevda.^ liiciuor was not allowed to bo sold over 25° under proof. 
The shops were examined by the police, by a special excise or ^bkdri 
inspector on £4 (Rs. 40), and by a few police specially deputed for 
the purpose. The ilbkari inspector who had been supplied with 
instruments for the purpose also tested the strength of the liquor. 
The amount of each farm was paid in twelve monthly instalments, 
and the realizations were £9072 (Rs. 90,720) in 1877-78, £10,604 
(Rs. 1,06,040) in 1878-79, £11,902 (Rs. 1,19,020) in 1879-80, and 

^ Hdsi ia ittferior liquor about 70'^ under proof ; phul ia liffht or middling liquor 
from 40"* to 46^ under pi-oof ; aad bevda ia aouble dUtilled liquor about 2^ under 
proof. 
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£12,256 (Rs. 1,22,560) in 1880-81.^ In 1881-82, this system of 
farming the privilege of making and soiling country spirits by shops 
or sub-divisions was abandoned, and the whole district was farmed 
for a period of three years to a single individual on his guaranteeing 
a minimum yearly rovcnno of £12,120 (Rs. 1,21,200) to bo paid in 
the shape of still-head duty on each gallon removed for sale from a 
central distillery to be built by the contractor according to plans 
approved by the Abkjtri Commissionor, and on condition of the 
buildings being taken over by (xovernment at a valuation to bo made 
by the Executive Engineer. The still-head duty rates wore at first 
fixed at 56*. (Rs. 2J) per gallon of strength of 25° under proof, and 
Ss. 4d. (Rs. 1-10-8) per gallon of strengt h 50° under proof, for the 
whole district. After a few months’ experience these rates wore 
found to be too high in some of the sub-divisions, where the people 
are very poor and in which, owing to the jdcntifnl production of 
moha.y the incentives to illicit distillation aro great. Tlio rates were 
therefore reduced in Ih'iglan, Kalvan, and Peint to 36. ()</. (Rs. 1 J) 
for 25° under proof and to l6. tid. (12 mivnii) for (>5° under proof. 
An establishmeiit of one inspector on £12 1()6. (Rs. 125), one head 
constable on £1 4.5. (Rs. 12), and four con.stablos on I6.v. (Rs. 8) each 
a month for the distillery, and one inspector, throe sub-inspectors, 
two head constables, and twelve constables with an additional cost 
of £87 10.S. (Rs. 375) for irrspoction duty, making a total monthly 
cost of £51 8.5. (Rs. 544), has boon entertained for tho management 
of the central distillery and tho protection of the revenue. 

'J'lie revenue from toddy or palm-juico has hitherto been confined 
to Malcgtmn, whore a baker uses tho fonnented juice as yeast. A 
license is given every year which produced on an average £2 5.5. 
(Rs. 22 J) during the five years ending 1870-77, £0 8.5. (H.s. 04) 
in 1878-79 and 1879-80, and £4 14.5. (Rs.47) in 1880-81. Since the 
Ist of August 1881, Government have authorised the levy of a tax 
of l6. (8 annas) on each })alm-tree which is tapped, and the toddy 
farm revenue realized in 1881-82 about £60 (Rs. 600). 

Intoxicating drugs include gnuja, bhang, and every preparation 
and admixture of the saino and every intoxicating drink or substance 
manufactured from hemp, grain, or other material not included in 
the term liquor. The drug.s usually retailed are known by the names 
of gdnja, bhang, charas, rndjiim, yaknfd, shrikhand, '})pnda, and 
all more or loss tho product and preparation of the hemp Cannabis 
sativa plant. Oanja is tho ilowor and bhang the dried leaves of the 
hemp plant. Gdnja is used only in smoking mixed with tobacco ; 
bhang, pounded with spices and sugar and diluted in milk or water, 
forms a palatable drink ; charas is the juice of the hemp plant and is 
used in smoking ; bJioja is an intoxicating liquid prepared by boiling 
the seeds of old Sorghum vulgarc3, gulocl Tinuspora cordifolia, 
bhang, and kuchaUi Strychnos nux vomica in water ; tho rest are 
compositions of spices mixed with bhdiig boiled in clarified butter. 

j Of the whole sum of £12,255 in 1881, NlUik, with four shops, contributed £2300 ; 
Sinnar, with two shops, £385 ; Igatpuri, with two shops, £1070 ; Dindori, with four 
shops, £507 ; Niph&d, with five shops, £900 ; ChAndor, with four shops, £1143 ; Yeola, 
with two shops, £925 ; Mdlegaon, with five shops, £2150 ; N4ndgaon, with two shops, 
£650; B4ffUn, with four shops, £1000; Kalvan, with four shops, £575; and Point 
with six shops, £650. 
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The revenue from the consumption of intoxicating drugs is realised 
by annual auction sales of the privilege of retailing these drugs 
throughout the year. From the 1st of January 1881 the manufacture 
and sale of any of the drugs by a cultivator without a license has 
been prohibited. Separate forms of licenses have been prescribed 
for wholesale and reinil sale; the annual farm system has been 
maintained; forms of permits for import, ex])ort, transport, and 
removal of tbe drugs have been laid down; and fees at the rate of 
Rs. 5 for 800 pounds (10 and Ko. 1 for every additional 160 

pounds (2 }uans) or fraction of a ])ound, are levieil on each permit, 
provided that tlic foe is charged only once in each transaction and 
that no fee is levied when the drugs are Iransported from one 
place to another within the district. BIuukj anil are brought 

for sale from Ahmadnagar. About twenty-tlireo hlu'infj and gdiija 
shops and two ladjnm shops yielded a yearly avcragi? revenue of 
about £589 (Rs. 5890) during the five yeai-s ending 1876-77, £530 
(Rs. 5300) in 1877-78, £162 (Rs. 4(;20) in 1878-79, £ 170 (Rs. 4700) in 
1879-80, £124 (Rs. 42 10) in 1880.81, and £511 (Rs. 5110) in 1881-82. 

Law and Justice ri'ceipfs, childly lines, rose from £953 to £1400 
(Rs. 9530 -Rs. 14,000), and eluii‘ges from £8645 to £15,479 
(Rs. 86,450 - Rs. 1 ,54,790). The iuia-erise in eliarges is duo to the 
payment of the Assistant Judge and his esUiblishiuent, and to the 
additional establishment saiietioned Ibi’ tlie service of judicial 
processea in tim subordinate courts. 

Forest receipts rost3 fi*om £2288 to £9630 (Rs. 22,880-Rs. 96,300), 
and expenditure from £1411 to £6282 ( Rs. I t, tl 0- Rs. 62,820). 
The additional expenditure is due to the inereaseil cost of establish- 
ment, and to coinpensaiiou for lands taken for forest purposes. 

The following table shows, exclusive of the I'ecoverics from 
official sfilarica, the amounts realized from the income tax (1870-1873) 
and the license tax (1878-1881). No comparison can bo made owing 
to tho dillerent nature of the two taxes : 

Nd»ik Asacssad Taxas^ 1S70-1S8J, 


Ykau. 

Amount. 

1 Year. 

Amount. 

Incmte Tax, 

Ji 

\ hU:en»e Tax. 

£ 

1870- 71 .. 

1871- 71: 

1872- 73 

500C 

UliSlJ 

3W»3 

' 1878-7'J 

i ivS7y so j 

j 1S80-SI 

[1881 -82.. .. 1 

0400 

CliOO 

3244 

31(>1 


Post receipts have risen from £3287 to £14,342 (Rs. 32,870- 
Es. 1,43,420), and charges from £3316 to £7166 {Rs. 33,160- 
Rs. 71,660). 

Telegraph receipts have risen from £498 to £963 (Rs. 4980- 
Rs. 9630) ; charges have fallen from £2230 to £963 (Rs. 22,300- 
Rs. 9630). 

Registration receipts have fallen from £1082 to £1076 (Rs. 10,820- 
Rs. 10,760), and charges from £1004 to £894 (Rs. 10,040-R8. 8940). 
Before the Ist of April 1871 the receipts and charges on account of 
tho Registration Department were shown under Law and Justice. 
Balance Sheets, following balance sheets of 1870-71 and 1881-82 the figures 

1870-71 and 1881^2. shown in black type on both sides represent book adjustments. 

On the receipt side the items £25,032 (Rs. 2,50,320) and £27,880 


Post. 


Telegraph. 


Registration. 
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(Bs. 2,78,800) represent the additional revenue the district would 
yield had none of its land been alienated. On the debit side, the 
items £7936 (Rs. 79,360) and £7671 (Rs. 76,710) entered under 
land revenue, are the rental of lands granted to village headmen or 
pdtils, except those engaged solely on police duties, and to village 
accountants or kidhfniis, and other village oflicers and servants. 
The items £1 5,950 (Rs. 1,59,500) and £19,115 (Rs. 1,91,150) under 
allowances ami assignincnls, represent the rental of the lands 
granted to district hereditary oflicers and other non-service 
claimants who have not ac(;(‘pte(l the terms of the vnlan settlement. 
The items £1145 (Rs. 11,450) and £1094 (Rs. 10,940) under police, 
represent the rental of lands granted to village headmen and 
watchmen employed on police; duties. On the otheu* hand, cash 
allowances are debited to the different hefids of accounts according 
to the nature of the allowances. Thus cash giants to lieadnion, 
accountants, Mhars, and other useful village servants are included 
in the land revenue charges. In the same way grants of cash to 
non-service claimants are included in the total allowance and 
assignment cliarges; and cash griinis to and watchmen 

employed solely on pcjlicc* duties are included in the police charges, 

NJS/K nALA^VM SHEETS, 1 870^7 1 AND fSSJ-SJ, 


KKCEirTH. 

Ch.xhokm. 

Head. 

1«70-71. 

lasi-.s 2 . 

Head. 

1870-71. 

1881-82. 


£ s. 

£. H. 


£ M. 

£ a. 

Land Revenue 

iii,ao‘{ lit 

110,:;4«) r. 

llcfundM ... 

u:i7 H 

761 7 


25.032 4 

27,R80 8 

Land Revenue 

•29,‘2'.«» 4 

‘27,02,') 0 

StampH 

'.1 

IS, ‘227 


7,936 1 

7671 6 

ExuLie 

5SHI 1 

ii,o:>s 111 

Stamps 

;»i:3 i.'v 

ft76 10 

Law and JiiHticc 

l'."» 1 S 

IKMl u 

Kxeise ... 

0 9 

870 0 

Forests 

27.S7 

iMwn 1:3 

law and 1 Civil 

1740 8 

90-25 4 

Assessed Taxes 

4 

•2073 1 

! .liistice. 1 Criminal 

O'.'OI 14 

.'iH.f.:! 10 

Interest 

•j;« 1 1 

7.S 14 

’ Fore‘<t'i 

1440 H» 

0‘282 5 

Public VVoiks 

4:j:j ;{ 

73St8 10 

Assesse*! Tjixi’S 

r» 0 


Military 

■24r,ri 4 

VISO 0 

Adimiiistratioii 

0 8 


Post ' 

:«2S7 ^ 

I4,;3i2 0 

F.eelesia»)tical 

J)‘24 14 

9.S5 0 

Telegraph 

4'.».S 0 

i»o;3 0 

Mediointi . , 

1234 11 

44;3‘2 10 

Jails 


•21 1 0 

Allowamres and A.ssigii- 



Uegistratioii 

lONl M'l 

1070 0 

iiienM 

0014 r, 

988»i 6 

Police 

551 fj 

02:| 0 


15,950 15 

19115 0 

Education 

I 4 

413 1 

rfn.sions 

1070 3 

32:38 0 

Medicine ... 


.'3 12 

} I’lihlir Works 

3.>,719 IK 

24,871 18 

Printing 


10 14 

; Military 

;t7,4-2.'i U 

20,117 10 

Miscollanoous 

32:3 17 

no 12 

Post. 

;^310 2 

7105 18 



— 

Telegraph 

2230 12 

m 16 

Total ... 

104,077 10 

‘210,108 8 

.luils 


4S‘2 8 




Hegistratioii 

100:3 18 

894 4 

Traniifer Jteniit. 



P«>lice 

b', 181 

• 1.6,891 14 





1145 S 

1 1094 3 

Deposits and Loiins 

18,070 4 

28, *270 19 

Kdiicatioa 

‘2148 1.^, 

> 2806 6 

Cash Remittances 

47,107 1) 

39,7;i4 7 

Printing 

.3, ''8 t 

i 27 12 

Pension Fund 

7:4 ‘2 

‘2.‘i‘) lf> 

Minor KHt4ib]ishmeiit.s .. 


126 14 

Local Funds 

21,4.31 14 

18,189 6 

Local Fiinii Contribution. 


2tUH) 0 




Ceincteries 

7 4 

l>4 0 




Mi.soclIaneoiiH 

1480 1 

234 0 




Total ...i 

1 

U.\72J 15 

1.50,806 10 




1 

Tranrftr Items. 






Dqifisits and Loans 

17, .'>20 6 

20,484 4 




Cash lleiiiittaiices 

77,8-24 17 

113,891 10 




Interest 

116 0 

161 16 




Local Funds 

11,887 4 

8.S46 0 

Total ... 

87,651 9 

86,463 7 

Total ... 

107,348 7 

142,882 10 

Grand Total ... 

251,720 5 

296,631 15 

Grand Total ... 

263,070 2 

moss 0 


26,082 4 

27380 8 


26,088 4 

rMOl 
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REVENUE OTHER THAN IMPERIAL. 

The district local funds, collected to promote rural education, and 
supply roads, water, drains, rest-houses, dispensaries, and other 
useful objects, amo\ nted in 1881-82 to a total sum of £17,816 
(Rs. 1,78,160). Tlie expenditure for the same year was £15,747 
(Rs. 1,57,470). This revenue is drawn from three sources, a special 
cess of one-sixteenth in addition to the ordinary land tax, tho 
proceeds of certain subordinate local funds, and some miscellaneous 
items of revenue. Tho special land cess, of which two-thirds are 
set apart as a road fund and the rest as a school fund, yielded in 
1881-82 a revenue of £1 1 ,450 (Rs. 1,14,500) ; smaller funds, including 
a ferry fund, a loll fund, a travellers^ bungalow fund, and a cattle- 
pound fund yielded £2747 (Rs. 27,470) ; (lovernmcnt and private 
subscriptions amounted to £2518 (Rs. 25,180) ; and miscellaneous 
receipts, including certain items of land revenue, school fees, and in- 
terest, to £1 1 00 (Rs. 1 1,000), ora total sum of £17,816 (Rs. 1 ,78,160). 
This revemuo is administered by committees coinposc'd partly of 
ofiicials and partly of private membors. B(‘si(les tho district 
cominittco consisting of tho Collector, assislaiit and deputy 
collectors, tho executive engineer and fhe education inspector as 
official and the proprietor of an alienated village) and six landholders 
as nou-oflieial mombors, each sub-division has its committeo 
consisting of an Assistant Collector, the inamlatdar, a public works 
officer, and tho doi)uby education inspector as official, and tho 
proprietor of an alienated village and three landholders as 
non-official members. The sub-divisional committees bring their 
local requirements to tho notice of the district committeo which 
prepares tlio yearly budget. 

For administrative purposes the local funds of the district are 
divided into two main sections, one set apart for public works and the 
other for instruction . During 1881-82 tho receipts and disbursements 
under these two heads were as follows : 


Ndsik Local Funds, I Sift -S3. 

PriiLic W'OKK.S. 


RBCKII'TH. I 

KxrRMXTrRK. 1 


JE s. d. 


£ 9. d. 

Balance, 1st April ISSl 

2188 1« 0 

Kstablishmcnt 

019 9 3 

Two-thirds of the Land Cess 

7im 12 0 

New Works 

25S0 8 8 

Ferries 

2 0 

Kopairs 

3772 18 1 

Cattlo-iKiuiuU 

14;iO 2 21 

Mediral Cbarj^ns 

871 18 1 

Rcst-bourtes 

218 8 1 

Misci'I’.'incoiiH 

lfj09 12 4 

Contributions 

82!» 14 2 

Balance, 3Ist Mtarch 1SS2 

4106 0 0 

Uoad ToIIh 

104,1 12 1 



Miscellunoous 

2 r.O 19 



ToUal ... 

0 0 

1 

Total ... 

13,660 6 0 
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fWanoo, lat April 1881 ... 
One-third of the Laud Cose 

School Fees 

Contribution (Government) 
Do. (Privato) ... 

MiaoellaDoous 

Interest 

Total 



£ 8. d. 


3875 2 4 


3810 12 1 


830 10 2 


1650 0 0 


8S 18 2 


18 8 2 


4 18 3 

rniim 

10.229 16 2 


School Chaises ... 

Scholarships 

School Houses, now... 
Do. Repairs 

Miscellaneous 

Balance, aist March 1882 


Total 



£ 8. d. 


6148 12 0 


187 8 1| 


893 18 4 


404 14 1 


158 14 1 


3986 8 H 


10,229 16 2 
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Since 1869 the following local fond wor^ have been wrried. out 
Toirprovo communications, about 500 miles of road have either 
been made or repaired, bridged, and planted with trees at a cost 
of about £52,480 (Rs. 5,24,800). To improve *e water-suppk 
and other village arrangements, at a total cost of > 

(Rs, 6,23,840), about 240 wells, 33 reservoirs, and 6 water troughs 
hare been made or repaired, and 32 cattle-pwnds and other 
miscellaneous works have been completed. To help village 
instruction, 34 schools have been either built or repaired at a co&t 
of about £5645 (Rs. 56,450). For the comfort of travellers 125 
rest-houses, 157 village offices or chavdis, and 48 travellers 
bungalows have been either built or repaired at a total cost of about 
£8401 (Rs. 84,610). 

In 1881-82 thero wore six municipalities, at Yeola, Siunar^ 
Malegaon, Nasik, Trimbak, and Igatpuri. All of these have been 
established since 1858. The total municipal revenue in 1881-82 
amounted to £8046 (Rs. 80,460. Of this sum £3167 (Rs. 31,670) 
were recovered from octroi dues, £2639 (Rs. 26,390) from a house 
tax, £743 (Rs. 7430) from a toll and wheel tax, £1381 (Rs. 13,810) 
from assessed taxes, and £716 (Rs. 7160) from miscellaneous 
sources. 


Under the provisions of the Bombay District Municipal Act (VI 
of 1873), all these municipalities are town municipalities, administered 
by a body of commissioners with the Collector as the IVesiderit and 
the assistant or deputy collector in charge of tho sub-division as 
vice-president, tho commissioners being chosen in the proportion of 
at least two noii-otficial to each official tricrnbor. After April 1883 
the municipalities of Nilsik, Yeola, and Malegaon will bo made city 
municipalities. 

The following statement gives for each municipality the receipts, 
charges, and the incidence of taxation during the year ending Slst 
March 1882 : 


Ndaik Municipal Dclailff, ISSl-SiS, 


Nami. 

k 

WUEN Ehtablibiikd. 

Popula- 

tion. 

IIBCEIPTH. 

Octroi. 

House 

Tax. 

Tolls and 
Wheel 
Tax. 

Assessed 

Taxes. 

Miscel- 

laneous. 

Total. 




£, 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£ 

£. 

Yeola 

Ist August 1868 ... 

17,680 

1063 

732 

... 

460 

164 

2405 

Binnar 

2lBt April 1860 ... 

7965 

... 

166 

... 


10 

182 

Malegaon 

4ih August 1363 ... 

10,624 

482 

440 

... 

22 

64 

1017 

Ntoik 

iBt May 1864 

23,637 

1632 

978 

639 

801 

804 

4604 

Trimbak 

let November 1866. 

3824 

... 

04 

104 

12 

28 

238 

Igatpuri 

iBt December 1868.. 

6300 


220 

... 


80 

800 

1 


Total ... 

60,026 

8167 

2630 

743 

1881 

716 

8646 


Bevanwilfefl 

ViltMMt 

Looal Fotdb 


Municipalities. 
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tioil. 



j Wiirkn. 

1 1' 

- S-’*' 

laiieoua. 

Total. 

J , Tnoi- 

dencB. 

Ori^riiiitl'Kiipairs. 





JC. 

£. 

£. 

e. d. 

j ^ 

3.') 

2J?fl 1 

1201 

9 8| 


14 

R 

172 

1 0 H 

! ’ 

1 IHO 

24 

799 

1 loj 

tM 

1 13S 

468 

.'.DSC 

8 9} 

]00 

' ii 

(»6 

201 

1 ‘2f 

ir, 

! 

i r.i) 

10 
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CHAPTER XT. 

INSTRUCTION. 

In 1881-82 tlicro were 2G2 Govornmoiifc and aided scliools, or au 
average of onci school for every G'd inhabited villngc^s, with 18,254 
names on the rolls Ji.ud an average attondauce of 078()’ 1* pupils or 8- 72 
per cent of 111,491 the male population between six and fourteen 
years of Jigo. 

Excluding .super inton donee charges, the expenditure on account 
of those schools amounted in 1881-82 to .£0500 (Rs. 05,000), of 
which £2285 (Hs. 22,850) were debilod to provincial and £4275 
(Rs. 42,750) to local and other funds. 

In 1881-82, under the Director of T^ublic Instruction, and the 
Education luspector, North-l'last Division, tlie education of the 
district was comlucted by a local staff 428 strong, consisting of 
a deputy inspeelor with a yearly salary of £180 (Rs. 1800), an 
assistant depiil.y inspector for Nasik and Ahniaduagar witli a yearly 
salary of £90 (Its. 900), and 121 masters and n.ssistant masUjrs of 
schools with yearly salaries ranging from XO to £210 (Rs. 00- 
Rs. 2 100). 

In 250, of the 202 .schools, Mural hi was taught; in four Maratlii 
and Urdu; in four English ami Manithi; one was a high scliool 
teaching English, Marjithi, Sanskrit, ami I^orsian to tlui University 
entrance standard ; and threo wore English-teaching schools for tho 
children of Europeans and Jllurasians at Igatpnri. 

The following figures show tho increase of the teaching machinery 
of the district during Ukj last twenty-seven years. In 1855 thoro 
wore fifteen vernacular schools with 1208 names on the rolls. In 
18G5-66 there were sixty schools, eight of them teaching English as 
well as Mardthi, with 1R32 names on the rolls. In 1875-70 there 
were 172 schools, including a high school, and a total of 8016 
pupils. In 1881-82 there were 202 schools and 13,254 pupils. 

Two girls’ schools were for tho first time opened in 1868 at Ndsik 
and Yeola. A third was opened at Sinnar in 1878-79, and four 
more at Chdndor, Mdlegaon, Ndndgaon, and Trimbak in 1881-82. 
In the Chdndor school Urdu is taught, and in tho rest Mardthi. 
Of 321 girls, the total number of pupils in these schools in 1881-82 
279 were Hindusi, forty -one Musalmdns^ and one was a Bhil. 
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The 1881 census returns pfive for the chief races of the district^ 
the following proportion of pcTsons able to read and write. Of 
742,875, tli(! total Jli- d':! p()f)ulation, titJDO (males (3(>30, females 69) 
or 0*90 ])er cent below lilteen ami 1281- (males 12()4, females 20) j 
or t'*17 per cent above iifteeii wore under instruction; 1132 
(males 1001, biinales 38) or 0*15 })er cent below iifteen and 17,771 
(males 17,627, leinah's i ll) (»r 2*30 p(T (-(iiit above fifteen were . 
instructed; 308,01)8 (males 151^,502, females 154,376) or 
per cent below fifteen ami 407,018 (males 1 !)5,86r>^ f(imales2^ I 
or 54*78 ])(;r cent above fifteen were illiterate. Of 35^** il,153) 
total Mijsalman ])<ipiilati()n, 180 (males 47(), fcmiales 4) or ^^*204, the 
c<mt below 1ifti‘mi and 05 (males 70, foninl(‘S 16) or 0*2( 7f per 
above- iifteen were under iuslrnclion ; 83 (mab's 71, fe per cent 
0*23 per cent l)olo\v iift(‘en and 03 1 (males 025, f(nnale| ^^lales 9) or 
per cunt above iifU'Oii were instructed ; 12,085 (niales 6 | ^ or 2‘64 
6487) or 36*70 per cent hedow fifteen and 20,717 (n.L|p^^ females 
females 10,428) or 58*<)0 p(‘r cent abov(^ fifteen were il i 10,280, 
2644 COiristians 202 (males liJl, bminles 131) or 11 *i^| iterate. Of 
below iii'toen, and 28 (mah'S 16, femai('S 12) or 1*^ r *- per cenL 

fifteen \V(‘re under instruction ; o2 (males - J5 ]»cr cent above 

per cent bidow fifteen and 1173 (mules 0 boiialt's 1(») or 1*96 

pur cunt above iiftc'ori were instructed ; ar Females 220) or 44*36 
206) or 15*80 per c nUKdow* tiftoen and 6. m 418 (nudi^s 212, females 
or 25*75 per cent v ivu fifteen wore illit(? SI Finales 401, females 280) 

Nfisik EdnrotUyn ixiiurn 


, As’.s’/. 



Hindi 4 . 

Ml- 



— 

— 



— 

Aok. 

1 


SALMV'NS 


CinnsTi.vN'8. 



Miib-si, j IViniiU-H. 

.Miilfs. 


. 


- 

— 

— 

— 

*' - 



. I Fcuiali-s. 

Males. 

l-'omiilcs. 

TinU-r IuHtnu-tion-— 

1 

1 








Ik'low . . 

nr.;y) r.-.) 

17(1 







Aliovt* iil'loiMi 

: 20 

71' 







iDHtriK'trd- - 

i 



4 

ICl 


lU'Uiw lifti-eu 

1091 * 3S 

1 7'_^ , 

It) 

10 



Al'ovc- liflt'i’ii 

17,027 ; U1 

OJ-i = 





22 » 


niiti-rntr -- 

1 

I 1 







Mi'Idw fiffrcji . . 

iro.riDJ ; ir. 1,^70 

1 (OOS ■ 

r,is7 

212 


206 


Above rtliv-vn 

jll)o,80.S. *2ll,i:i3 

j n»,v..sy 1 

10,428 

liil 


280 


TotjU ... 

|:{77,072 1 ao:i,S()o 


10 , ow 

1770 

874 



Pupils by Race. Tbo following statement sliow's that of tlic two races of the district 
the Musalmilns have the larger proportion of their boys and girls 
under instruction. The marked increase in the number of Musalman 
pupils since 1865 (from 135 to 710) is partly duo to the special 
efforts that have been made to increase the number of Urdu 
schools ; 

Piq^iU fnj Kace, m5-18S2, 


Bacb. 

186S-56. 

Peroon- 

tage. 

1866-66. 

Pt?rcc*n- 

tago. 

! 

1876-70. 

Tcrcen- 

lage. 

i 

!i879-80 

Perocn- 

tage. 

1881-82. 

Percen- 

tage. 

HiPdUf ... 

1314 

0*17 

8993 

0-58 

7356 

106 

1 8986 

1*21 

11,705 

1*71 

MusalmAni. 

1 

64 

0*16 

136 

0*41 

j 666 

2*03 

1 747 

2*30 
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Of 13^254, the total number of pupils in Government and aided 
schools in 1881-82, there were thirty Europeans, seventy-nine 
Indo-Europeans, thirty-six Portuguese, 115 or 0*86 per cent Native 
Christians ; 2930 or'22‘15 per cent Prahinans ; 258 or 1‘94 per cent 
Kahatriyas or Kojputs; seventy-two or 0*05 per cent Kayasths or 
Prabhus ; 102 or 1*22 per cent Lingayats; 327 or 2*46 percent 
Jains ; 1087 or 8*19 per cent traders, almost all Vjinis and Plidtias ; 
3198 or 24*12 por cent liusbaiulinen, chiefly Kiinbis ; 2017 or 15*14 
per cent artisans, Sonars, Sutjirs, Loliars, and Shifiipis; 45S or 3*45 
per cent sliopkcM'pors, Cliancliis, Kjicliis, and IVimbolis; 199 or 1*49 
per cent labourers and servants. Dhobis, Bhistis, and Bliois ; 299 or 
2*25 per cent deprc'ssed classes, jMoebis, Dlieds, Bliangis, Mangs, 
and Mhars; and 35<S or 2*70 per cent iniscellainunis, Blnlts, 
Vanjdris, and Bliarvads ; 12S9 or9'72 jxn* cent MnsalTniiiis, of whom 
forty-four were aMogluils, twenty-one Bolioris, 306 Mianas, 918 were 
Kbojfls and Menians, and two \V(*ro I'athans; twenty-two IVirsis ; six 
Beni-lsra(*ls or Indian dews; and 306 or 2*30 por cent belonged to 
the aboriginal or hill tribes. 

The following I able prepared Cr(»m special returns furnished by 
tlio Edneation Dc'parhianit, shows in detail the uumber of schools 
and pupils with the cost to (jlovorninent : 

^rhiutl Rvlnnii 1S5Ct‘5G^ 1SG5-Gf», and lS70‘t^G. 
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Ndailc School Itetum, 1855-56, 1865-66, ai\d 1879-80, 
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A comparison of the present (1«80) provision for teaching the 
town and the country population gives the following results : 

In the town of NAsik tbero were in 1879-80 nine Government 
schools with 1154 names on the rolls, and an average attendance 
of 899-5 pupils or 4-6 per cent of the city population. Of these 
schools one was a high school and eight were venacular schools, 
seven for boys and one for girls. The average yearly cost of each 
pupil in the high school waa £6 3«. 9Jd. (Rs. 61-14-6) ; in the 
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other schools the cost varied from £1 6s. 0|rf. to 5/?. 8d. (Rs, 13-0-4 - 
Rs. 2-13-4). Since 1871, four pupils have, on an average, passed the 
University entrance examination from the Nasik High School.^ In 
addition to the schools mentioned above there woro in 1879-80 three 
private schools belonging to the Church Mission Society at Sharanpur 
near Nasik, one an Anglo- vernacular and two vernacular schools, 
one for boys and one For girls with seventy -seven names on the 
rolls and an average attendance of seventy pupils. 

In Yeola there were in 1879-80 live schools, one a second grade 
Anglo-vernacular and four verna(‘iilar schools with 404 names on 
the rolls and an avenigo attendance of 359. I’he cost of each pupil 
in the Anglo- vernacular school was JLl 3.s*. 8§d. {Rs. 11-13-9) and in 
the vornacular schools from £1 Us. Hjd. to 2.s*. 8Jd. (Rs. 14-13-8 - 
Rs. 1-5-5). 

In Malegaon thoj’o were four schools, one of them a second grade 
Anglo-vornacailar school and three vernacular schools, witli 374 
names on the rolls and an average atlendance of 202, The cost 
of each pujhl in tho Anglo -verua(‘ular school Avas £1 2.9. 7id. 

(Rs. 11-1-10), and in the vernacular schools From 14s. O.Jd. to \)s. 8\d. 
(Rs. 7-2-4- Rs. 4-13-8). 

In >Siuuai‘ there were two vernacular schools with 295 names on 
the rolls and aji average attendance of 2 15 pupils. Tho cost for 
each pupil in th(! veriiacniar schools varied from 13.s*. lOd. to 8f>\ d^d. 
(Rs. 0-14-8 - Rs. 1-()-4). In V'^inchur there was one vernacular scliool, 
with 113 nani(‘S on the rolls and an average attendnu(;e of 92*3 pupils. 
Tho cost of each pujhl Avas IT.s’. (Its. 8-13-5). fa Cliandor 
there were tAVo vernacular schools, Avitli 150 names on the rolls and 
an aveu'age attendaiico of 122. The cost of each j)ujiil varied from 
£1 2s. 9J(/. to 7.S-. Igd. (Rs. - Rs. 3-9-1). 

Exclusive of the six towns of Nasik, Yeola, Sinnjir, Malegaon, 
Vinchur, and Chcaiulor, tlio district of NAsik Avas in 1879-80 provided 
Avith 158 schools or an average of one school for every ten inhabited 
villages. 

The folloAving statement shoAvs the distribution of these schools 
by sub-divisions : 
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Before the opening of Government schools, every largo village 
had its private school which was generally taught by a Brahman. 
Since the opening of Government schools tho number of private 


> Tho details are : 1871, 2 ; 1872, 6 ; 1873, 4 ; 1874, 3 ; 1876, 5 ; 1876, 0 ; 1877, 1 ; 
1878, 5 ; 1879, 6 ; 1880, 2; 1881, 7 ;a«d 1882, 7. p > , 
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BcloLOola Las (1879-80) fallen to twenty-three with an attendance of 
630 pupils. Nearly one-fourth of the private schools are found in 
Ndsik city ; tlie rest are scattered over the cliief country towns. Stray 
Brdhmans soinetimcs open tomponiry schools in villages where 
thf^re are no (Tovcn'iinient schools, hut few of these villages can 
supply as in:my ns ten pupils. Th<' Hnilirnnii teacher is paid gene- 
rally in grain niitl sf)!neli!ncs in cash. His total yearly receipts 
probably vary from £7 4.s-. to JLS 8.s*. (Rs. 72 - Rs. 8 1). lii large 
villages wheio (jiovernmeiil, s(!lionls are now opened, tinichers of this 
class used to (‘arji from £J() to tl5 (Rs. 100 - Ks. 150) a year and 
HOinetirnes jnnre. 'I'iie managers oF such scliools liave several sources 
of income. On joining the scliool a bf)y otfersfrom Od. to 2.s'. (Ko.i - 
Bo. 1) and a cocoaiml. t«.) Sarasva.1 i, 1 be g(aliless oC learning. The 
usual rale oF feos vai-ies From .‘h/. t<» l.s‘. (2-S dimus) atnonth accord- 
ing to ibe means of the pupil’s parents, d’ho masli‘r generally gives 
two holidays, on the first and tin.) last day oF the month, and on 
tliest! days lie laMadves From eacli pupil a belelimt., a ipiarter of an 
anna and a handful, or ]dt<(sln\ of gi*ain. W'Iumi a boy has 
tinisbed tbe nmlt i])li('ation 1 abb’s lu' is generally [a'<anote*d to tlio 
clas.s of copv , khtirdHf writcM's. On ])roTnotinn be pays ibe. master a 
fe(3 of From 2s. to Is. (Re. I - Rs.:2). 'Pliesi' ])i*ou](»i ions are made on 
lucky days sueli as t.lu‘ New Year’s Itiy ( Mareb - A pi'il «)!• Oe.lober- 
Novemlx'r), tin' teniboFibi; tirsi bait oWls/frin ( Ani»ust-Sept(Mnber), 
and {I2i\i daiiuaiy). On tbo oe(‘a''ion oF the thread 

or uiariiage eei*einoiiy of one of the ])upils tin; teaclicn’ claims a 
present of a tnrbaii a.ml a pair of waisteiolhs. Roys seldom stay at 
these sebools after tbey are fift(*(*n, and most of tlie pupils are under 
ten or twelve, (lirl.s d*) not atlcnnl ])rivate sebools. iloys of from 
.six to ('igbl or nine are t.angbt tluj multiplication table's, and aftijr- 
wai'ds learn to wi-iu* by Iraiaug b'lters on a sanded Imard. The 
host of tbesc pi’ivate scIum>Is l(*aeh lludr pupils to ri'ad current 
Marat hi or Mmll lluenlly and write it clearly, and givi* !lu*m extreme 
skill in nuMital arithmetic, 'riu* boys go to tin* te.‘icli(‘i*’s dwellings. 
If bis bouse is small the master iiii-es or [irocures a place for his 
school. 

Two weekly IMaralhi ])a]>orsare pnblislu'd in Nilsik town, the Xdsik 
T^riffd (U* Niisik News ol ten and tlui (Ittinfft h'llmrl or the danges^ 
Waves of threiJ yt'ars’ standing. Roth ai*e poorly conducted on 
single sheet s ami eost subscribers Is. (R.s.'d) a. year if paid in advance, 
and (Ks. :>) if paid iu arrears. Tlie circulation cd‘ each of the 
two papi.-rs is bidow 100 copies, (hlier papers have From time to 
time been started in Xasik, but all Jiave failecl from want of support. 

Besides the Nrisik Native (.h'neral liibrarv, which was established 
ill 1810, there are tliree liln’ariu>., one at Vi'ola which was begun in 
1866 and two iu Miilegaou, the Camp Library opened in 1853 and 
the Town Library iu 1865. There are also two reading-rooms at 
Sinuar and at Diudori. The Ntok Library is accommodated 'in the 
Collector's office which was formerly the Reshwa's palace. Besides 
some vernacular papers, the library subscribes for the two Bombay 
dailies and has about 2000 books, English and vernacular. 
Subacriptions rarjing from ^A. to Qs, (Re.^ . Bs. 3) amount to about 
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£5 (Rs. 50) a month, and the local municipality pays a yearly grant 
of £10 (Rs. 100). The charges amount to about £00 (Bs. (JOO) a year. 
The Yeola Library is held in a hired building. It subscribes for 
several vernacular papers and has al)uut 400 volumes, mostly 
vernacular. The subscriptions vary from to 2&*. (Jto.| - Ro. 1) 
a month and yield about £12 (Rs. 120) a year, tlio municipality 
paying a yearly grant of £0 (Rs. 00). Tlie charges come to about 
£10 (Rs. 100), Tho i\lalegji()u Canip Library is held in a Govern- 
ment building. At sl.arting, besides ])rcsents of books from English 
officers, the library had a donation of £5 (Rs. 50) from Loi-d Falk- 
land, the Governor of Bombay, and two donations of £20 (Rs. 200) 
and £25 2.s. (Rs. 251) froju Eurojiean and Native residents of tho 
camp. Tliii libi'ury snl).scj*il)(‘s Ibr sonic weekly papers, English and 
vernacular, and has about 1 100 volumi‘S, mostly English and a few 
vernacular. The library has a yearly income ol al)out £12 (Us. 120), 
which is solely derised from monthly subsei‘i})li(ms which vary from 
()</. to 2.S. (be.] - be. 1). The charges amount to about £0 (Rs. 1)0) 
a year. The Malegaoii City Jii Inary is held in a hired house. It had 
a building of its own which was tlestroyiMl by the 1872 floods. 
The library subsi‘ril)C‘s for a b\v veruaeiilar mwv spa purs, and has 
about 300 volumes, most ol‘ them pr(‘sen1(Ml by J\lr. G. F. Slu^ppard, 
C.8., who was the First Assistant C< Elector of Khandesh when tho 
library was slarUid. Aloiillily subscriptions ranging froni (hi, to 2s, 
(Re.^- - Re. i; .>ield a yearly incojrie of about £ lO (Rs. *100), and tho 
Malegaon n]iini( i})alily i)ays.‘i y(‘arly grant of £3 I l\v. (Rs. 35). Tho 
charges amount tn about £IU (Ks. h)(j). 'Fhe h'imiar iteading-room 
started ia 1871 siil»s<Tib(‘s for (dglit weidvly ]>ape)‘s ; the library 
contains about fifty volumes, 'I'lie yearly ineome of a, bout £15 
(Rs. b50) is derived fr(M)i monthl}^ subseripi ions ai]d a yearly 
municipal grant of £2 8.s‘. (Us. 2fj. The charges miieuut to about 
£12(Rs. 120). TIui J_)im](n'i reading room contains about tifty 
volumes and has g<»t about Iwoiny sub^(aMblM•s, llie average, yearly 
income being £ I (Its. ID) and tlui e.KjK'udil uiv £3 12.v. (bs.35). 

Several societies or .sn/dnev have been starled in Nrlsik. 33io 
Ndsilc Snrvnjdn lie Siih/ia or bnbiic Society was started, on the I5th 
of May J85J), umh.'r thi' inllueuce of the Foona Society of ihe samo 
name. Forty-lw^o names were originally regisfered as members, 
but the numbcj- has simaj f.ilhm to thii-ty-one. U’lio subscription of 
the members is siipjjosed to reprt‘.sont one day’s iueome. The 
society met rt^gularly bn* about a yoiiv and twice petitioned Govern- 
ment on municipal matters, 'riiure was a slight revival of interest 
in October 1880. With tliis exception, .since 1870, tho existence of 
tho society has been little more than nominal. 

On the 7tli April 1875, three Oeccan Brahmans went from .Nasik 
to Sinnar and persuailed 1518 of tlie Sinjiar people to form a public 
society, sdrvajanik aabha, and sign a paper making lliis society their 
agents. Of the 1518 persons, who signed the paper, 138 were 
chosen members. No additions have since been made. Tho 
members are all Hindus, chiefly Brahmans, pleaders, merchants, and 
large landholders. The yearly expenditure which amounts to about 
£5 (Rs. 50) is met by subscription. There is a standing eommitteei 
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and quarterly general meetings are held. The society petitioned 
Government in 1876 against the Revenue Jurisdiction Bill, and in 
favour of repairing the Sinnar town walls. It is said to have no local 
influence. 

Onthel5th June 1880, a Landlord's Wellwishing Society, Indmdar 
mtechhu Sabhay was started at Nasik. The objects of the society 
are stated to be consider the orders relating to the holders of land 
and oilier state grants, and lay their grievances before Government : 
to suggest chango.s for tho benefit of these classes ; and to give 
advice to landholders and graut-Iioldors. Tho society numbers 
forty-five nicrnbci*s, most of whom are local land and grant holders. 
The objects of the society are carried out by a suVj-coin mi ttee which 
meets once a fortnight. The expenses amount to (Its. 30) a 
year. They are met by contributions from four of the members. 
The society lias thrice petitioned (lovcrnment, against section 85 of 
the Bombay Land Jtevenue (.Vide, against the levy of Local Funds 
Cess from the holders <if grant or oni/a lauds, and in favour of 
allowing the holders of alienated villages to name their own village 
ollicors. 

The Nasik Fjlocntion Society or Valdritrd SohJift. was started on 
tho 25111 of August 1878, at N.'isik, by some of the lt‘a(Iing ])cople 
of the town, 'riie object of the society is to enccairage jniblic 
speaking Ijy giving pri/.es to good iMaivlthi speakers. Two or threo 
subjects, political .social or religions, are annouma'd (jvc'ry year by 
tho S(‘crctary, and candidates are invited to speak rui those subjects at 
a publi(^ meeting to b(5 held two months after llio issue of the notice. 
A committee of live iiiemlx’rs chosen fi’oin tJie audieiiee decide, s tho 
merits of the speakers, and prizes of from 12 I On*, to £3 JO.s’. (Rs. 28 - 
Rs. 35) arc given to the successful competitors, Tho necea.sary 
funds are raised hy private yearly subscripl ions, and tho subscribers 
are considerecl members of the Sabha fi»r the time being. 

On the htli May 1880,11 literary society called the (ih'cdn Pariffhad 
or 8iin.skrit Society was established by Mr. Shivnini Ramkrishna 
with the object of raising a class of iliimit Sanskrit speakers. Tho 
society consists of a President, twMj vice-presidents, two secretaries, 
and eiglit pennaneut niemhera. A meeting is hidd on the first day 
of every ITiiulu month at wdiich Sanskrit only is .s]iokeu. At each 
meeting the President chooses a tlimne tor thi‘ next meeting. 
Candidates who are willing to speak on the proposed theme send in 
their names, ami, on the (lay oi the meeting, four inemhers form a 
commitloe and assign a cerl.'iin number of marks to each speaker. 
At the close of the meeting tlio marks are sliowni to tho President 
who gives a prize to tin' speaker to wdium tlie largest number of 
marks has bot*n awariled. The meetings of tlio society are popular 
and successful, and have revived the interest in iSauskrit which hg -d 
nearly died out.^ 


* So far nine thoincs have been chosen : (1) A description of the Ganges ; (2) Sans- 
krit Grammar ; (.3) A brief description of the Phdratiya Tirthds or sacred waters of 
India ; (4) A Brdhman’s IJaily Duties ; (5) Hindu Slnlstras ; (6) False evidence : (7) Tho 
use ^ lUiiMrliedges (8) The I^e of Shaakat^chirya ; (9) What is Truth ? 
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Nasik is 0110 oE tlio Uoalfcliiosfc districfs In Wc.stcfii Tiidifi. The 
caatorn pafls are subject to vai-ietios oE teinporjitiirc, the 

thormomef.or occasionally falling*' below tlio fi-cti/abi^- point in January 
and Febi’uaiy and risiu<v to l()(/^iiL A])ril and May. Over tlie whole 
district the aA'craiJ'e yearly inaxinnnn teinperaturo is abt>ut 8 ^ 3 ^ 
and tlu) miniiniim about ^Fhe rainlall is heavy in the hilly tracts 

in the wi‘si., juodei'alo in tln^ eoiitn^, and iiue('ria.in and scanty 
in the east. W(‘sL(M-ly winds prevail during* the hot woa,thor 
(March -May) and ill tin? rainy sea.son (Juno-Octfibcu’), and north- 
east and north winds during the cold nioidhs (Novendajr- Mai’ch). 

The connnonest and most fa,tal disease is Fever, sometimes of a 
malignant typo.^ Next to fevc'rs the chief diseases a, re bowel 
complaints, bronchitis, and shin diseases, hlxct'.pt tlait guinea-worm 
is common daring the rainy iiKUitlis, iiotliing lias been recorded of 
the otlier i'orms of local disease?. 

Fever, which is most common after the close of the rainy season 
(October-November), is the great endemic elisi‘ase ea, using more tluin 
fifty per (*ont of thi? tota.l d(?a.ths. Tin; type of fever is almost 
silways iiiUiniiittciit at the beginning, and in ordinary ciises remains 
intermittent tlironghont tin? attack for a, longer or short (?r period. 
Spasms of fever often follow one another, till tlio patient is lanliiced 
to great weakness aecoinpani(?il by enlargement of the spleen, followed 
a fatal attack of inllaniinatioii of the lungs or bowels. In tho 
more severe seizures tho fever spasms (juickly change into low 
continual fever, under which the patient rapidly sinks to c.onia and 
death. Malarial fevers are eonnnoncr than might be exjiected in a 
district so free IVom marshes or largo tracts of forest. “ OF 1 I-*), 081) 
or a yearly average of 1 de.aths from f( 3 vor during tho t hirteen 
yoars ending J88I, thoj*e were 8584 deaths in I8t>9, in 1870, 

7788 in 187J, 12,421) in 1872, 9070 in 1878, 8501 in 1871, 11,107 in 
1875, 12,008 in 1870,11,891) in 1877, 21,800 in 1878, 11,709 in 
1879, 11,181 in 1880, and lb,827iu 1881. 

Of 19,514 or a yearly average of about 1508 deaths from bowel 
complaints during tho thirteen years ending 1881, there were 088 
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^•The account of diseases aii«l epidemics has been compiled from information 
ttuppliod by Honorai*y Assistant Surgeon B. Burn. 

® In Dr. Leith’s opinion the prevaTciiee of malaria is duo to tho layer of trap that 
iindurlios tho thin surface coating of gravel and soil. The underlying rock prevents 
the water from draining a^ul leaves a sodden surfiioc soil, which under the influence 
of a hot sun breeds a heavy malarious heat, ^ 
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deaths in 1869, 1181 in 1870, 1748 in 1871, 1950 in 1872, 1106 in 
1873, 1337 in 1874, 1716 in 1875, 1630 in 1876, 1764 in 1877,2010 
in 1878, 1122 in 1879, 1201 in 1880, and 1791 in 1881. 

During the thirteen yc^ars ending 1881 only two years 1873 and 
1874 have been free from cholera. In the I’cmaining eleven years 
the number of deaths averaged 107tS o]* 1*60 per 1000. The 
epidemic was liorcest in 1875 when there were 2812 deaths or 3‘83 
per 1000, and mildest in 1870 when there were fifty-three deaths 
or 0*09 per 1000. The details are : 
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In 1881, when Ihoro w'ore lJ-61 or 14*61 per cent dt'aflis out of 
3275 attacks, the distrhd Avas free iVoni cholm’a until the 3Jsr of 
July, when a case was reportetl from lln3to\vu of Mah'gaoii. On 
tbiit day there were 1 l< attacks and 3 deallis. Jn August there 
were 077 attacks and 476 <leaths. In Septinnher cholera eoiitinued 
iinabaled, disappearing only in V(‘ola and causing 120 deaths out 
of J()0t) attacks. In October though it disai)])(*ared ironi Igalpuri 
sub-division and JMalcgaon eantmnnent it r(‘a])peared in Yeola, 
causing 503 di'aths out of 1 lOtl attacks. In November* there was a 
sudden decreast^ tliough it coiitiinuHl in live sub-divisions causing 
50 deaths out of 82 attacks. TIk' last case occnrrc'd in Nampur in 
Ihighin on the 301 h of Novernbi?r. Of 117 alfei-l.ed by cholera out 
of 1620, one Avas in July, 30 in August, 50 in ^September, 47 in 
October, and one in Novend)er. 

Since the la'ginning of British rule cholera has from time to time 
broken mil, with more or less severity in the toAvn of ^Jasik. Its 
impure Avater-sup])ly, its low-lying and crowd(‘d cpiarters cut off 
from th(' ])i-ee/.e, and the fre(juent arrivals of unlioalthy pilgrims 
make Nasik sjiecially liable to attacks of <‘holera. The severest 
outbreaks on record Avero in 1810-20, 1820-30, and in 1838-39. 
Resides those sjiecially fatal outbreaks, the Nasik hosjntal returns 
show tlint in fourteen years^ eholi?ra Avas ojiidemic, and that in two 
inoiv (18;)7 and 18<»8) ,>poi’adic (*ases oceurri'd. In the fourteen years 
when it AA^as I'jiideniie, cholera lias bi*«»k(.*n out tAvice in January, 
once iu February, twice in April, three times in IMay, tAvice in Juno, 
once in July, unco in Angiisl, and once in September. The disease 
BOems never to have ajipcared in March, October, November, or 


» Tlie years arc 1846, 1849, 1850, 1801, 1854, 1859, 1860, .7^ 1864, 1865, 1869, 1871, 
1872, and 1875, ' 
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Dccombor. But, at one time or another, it has prevailed during 
every month of the year; in June nine times, in May eight times, 
in July seven times, in h^ebruary and April four times, in January 
three times, in March, August and September twice, and in 
October, November and Dccem])cr, once. 

In 1846 there wore 1 MO deaths, about 2000 in 1854, and about 
230 in 1869. Since 1870 a more accurate j-ocord has been kept of 
the progress of the dilToront lipidomica. In 1871, between the 28th 
April and tlie 5tli July, thorti were 134 seizures and 45 deaths. In 
1872 cholera ap[)e.ar(3d on the 25tli January and lasled till the 
24th February. It broke out again on the 7tli of May and continued 
till the 28Lh of August. In both oullm'aks there were altogether 
411 seizui'es and ISo deaths, '(’ho Nasik hospital returns for tho 
eight years ending J<SS2 record II cases and 5 deaths in lS75, 2 
cases and 2 ileaths in l(S7bj 2 1 cases and 1 1 deaths in 1877, 25 cases 
and 9 di'aths in 187(S, no casi's in 1S79 a.nd 70 cases and 9 

deaths in IS81, and J 10 eases and 38 deaths in 1882. 

In all iliese ontbreaks tho disease seems to have bccni tlic true 
Asiatie nialigiruit cholera, though the later ontl>roaks, ])erhaps from 
tlie greater care paid to the cleanness of tho town, have l)oen some- 
what mild. Mie attacks have been slightly more frequent in tho 
hot months than at other seasons. The heat and the scanty supply 
of water may liav^j htjon predisposi?ig causes; but the dillcrerice 
has nf)t been snllieienlly marked to provo that the hot weather 
specially l<ivoni's t he diseas(3. Mx.ce])t a few sporadic cases, the town 
has at times btjcn allogellier free from cholera for one, two, ami 
even four yesirs. From August 1869 till April 1871 eliolora was 
unknown. On ( he 28t li of Aj)ril 1871 a case occurred and was traced 
to travelhirs nil nrniiig from Paudharpiir, where cholera had pnwailcd 
in the pnivious November. Mu' cause of the two outbreaks iu 
1872 could not be distinclly traced. But an examination of tho 
death reports of tho dilfereiit snb-divisions showed that eholei’a had 
prevailed monj or less IVom the. time of its inti’oduciion from 
Paiidharpur in NovemlM3r 1870 to November 1872, when it entirely 
ceased. As far as has biien observ(3d, (3h()h3nL attacks all classes in 
all parts of the town, though on th(3 wliol(3 tlu! poor sulTi'i* most. Iu 
tho outbreak l)etweeu t ins 1 Jih of May and 2<»t.h of J uly bSl-O, in 
a population f)f 23,001, of 1950 seizure's I 140 wore falal or 8'4 por 
cent of attacks and 6'2 [H}y cent of d('ath.s. In the 1871 outbresak, 
in a population of 22,878, of 13 1 seizures 45 W(3re fatal, or a 
percentage of O’t; (jf attacks, and 0*2 of deaths. In 1872, in a 
population of 22,436, of 141 s(*i/air(3s 185 were fatal or nearly 2 por 
cent of attacks and 0*1 poi- cent of. dcjaths. 

After cholera tlu' leading* epidemics are small-pox, measles, and 
hooping cough. Since the bi3ginning of British rule tlu) district has 
probably never been free from small-pox. Of 7071, or a yearly 
average of o4t deaths from small-pox during tho thirteen years 
ondiiig 1881, there wore 68 deaths in 1809, 64 iu 1870, 164 in 1871, 
2152 iu 1872, 170 in 187e3, 48 in 1874, 39 in 1875, 872 in 1876. 
3431 in 1877, 53 i^ 1878, 5 in 1879, 1 in 1880, and 4 in 1881. 
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Measles attract little attention. Oases are almost never brought 
for treatment, and are not recorded separately in the health 
returns. 

Hooping cough occasionally prevails, and cases are sometimes 
brought to the Nasik dispcmsaiy. lint, as far as is known, the 
disease dues not occur in :i s(?vere form. 

In cases of hwen* the usual troatmonl. by native practitioners is, 
at the lj(‘giniiing of tlic attack, if tlie fever is slight, to prescribe 
about four niinc(^s of warm w;iter in tlii-e(‘ doses to produce diaphoresis 
and lower the sys((}ni. After this iil^ont (;igliL ounces of a decoction 
of rlnfjni Solanniu juccpiinii roots, kiifJcl lMc()n‘hi/;i, knrroo, ginger, 
fjnli:rl Tinos|)<ira C(U‘difolia, and i-oots of thi* custor-oil plant aro 
prescribed twice a day. In seveii^ fevcjrs no nuMlieinu is givcui for 
nine duys, and no food nr drink except gi’iu?! nnd warm water. On 
th(j t(!nth day t he same decoction is admlnistcnxHl as in cas(*s of 
slight fev’cv. If coma scits in rcj] hoi irons are ;i])j)lied to tlio 
i(unpl(‘s. In cjises of bronchitis one-fourth j)art of :i crot.on-seod 
stecjpi'd In cow’s urine is taken to open tin; bowels. After this 
Uiboiit hmr (Jime(‘s of .*1 deeuet ion madt‘ of ri/njiii ?*oot.s, rc//f/.s 7 / ffiistieia 
vasiea, and f/iilnt ai'(* proMu-ibed llii'ici* ;i day, uml soin- or oily 
articles ot lood n,ro for])i(ldi‘ii. For diarrlnea. small rpiantities of 
ntNjnrmnflut nr tin; roots of OypfUMis roliindiis, iihlriijur (.n* (he .seeds 
of \V right ia piibe.sccuis, tlu* tender leaves of In! .h]gl(‘ nuirmolos, 
honey, sJirrurl lh)nil>ax mala hai’ic'a, gum, and dlhhjfl fli-islea 
iomentosa llowiTs are mix(Ml and taken in eni’tls tln'iec^ a day witli a 
]iltl(! molasses. In cases of dy.sent(‘ry the' tri'Ul na'iit bj'gins with a 
dose of castor-oil and gingi'r tea. Them the roots of ktnln. Wriglitia 
antidyscmti'riea, tlu^ timd<*r leavc'S of /a /, it/t (jannnf Int ^ and Cfi/n or t he 
S])athy leaves ol Andro^higon citratus are pounded and made into 
snnill pills wliicli are taken threi' or four t imes a day. riie j)ationt’s 
died is eonlim'd Lo riec', pulse, and curry mixed w ith koktfui (larcinia 
piir[)urea.. Foi* cli(»lera, garlic, (aimin-seetl, salmflnn' or- rock-salt, 
blackpt'pp('r, jninjih or th(» fruit of Fij>ei’ hmga, and asabxdiida aro 
mixed ainl m:i<le into ])ills ami tak<*n wdtli lime-juice. One or tw'o 
of tiu'se [alls arc* given daily, or oftemu- if neces.sary. Hot l)rick.s aro 
a])plied aiul thc^ body is rnbbeil with gingc'r powvler. The driuk is a 
decoclhm of raviVitHj FmbLdlica ribi's .<(‘cds. 

In 1S81 , besiiles the civil hospital at Niisik, there were seven 
dispensaries, one each at Malegaon, Veola, Dindori, Siniiar, Satana in 
llnghin, l*ini])algaon in Niphad,jnnl Feint. Allof t hcs(‘,excepttho Ycola 
dis})ensM]y, have .special hnildings. In IcSSl , persons compared 

with '1'8,7'*2 in the ])revions year were treated in the hospital and 
dispensarie.s. Of the whole numl}er 3SG Avero in-door and 46,450 
out-door patients against 310 in-door and 48,403 out-door in 1880. 
Tho co.st was .£174 1 6.v. (Ks. 17, 1 13). 

The NAsik civil hospital was established in 1840, In 1881 the chief 
diseases were intestinal worms, skin diseases, malarious fevers, 
syphilis, dysentery, and diarrhoea. Cholera appeared in August, 
September and October, and out of 70 cases 9 died. Tho number 
treated was 8b31 out-door and 260 iu-door patients. The cost was 
£838 Ga. (Rs. 8383). 
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Tho Malegaon dispensary was established in 1869. The building 
is in good repair. In 1881 tlio chief diseases were malarious 
fevers, skin diseases, bowel complaints, and eye and lung diseases. 
Cholera existed in an epidemic form from July to November. 
The number treated was 0780 out-door and 7 in-door patients. Tho 
cost was £164 1C«. (Rs. 1018). 

Tho Yeola dis])cnsary was established in 1808 in a hired building, 
and is in good repair. In 1881 the chief diseases were malarious 
fevers, skin diseases, j‘os]iiratory .MlTeetioiis, oplithalniia, and bowel 
complaints. 'J'lie only opiilcnnio was a.u ouihri'ak of hooping cough. 
The niiinhcr of persons tniattjd was 7404, all on! -patients, against 
10,504 ill the ])r(jvinii.s yeai*. 'fhe cost was £1 70 l-.s*. (Rs. 1 702). 

The Dindori dispiaisary was established in 1872. ^.riie building 
is in good i*ej)air, but (juarters for the lios])ital assistant and a dead- 
house are nnich re(juir(id. In 1881 tlui ehi(‘f disease's wi.'re ophthalmia, 
malarious feve'rs, skin (Us('ases, bowel complaints, and lung and throat 
affections. Cholera piHuailed in September ajid October. 113 
children were* sueeessliiJly vaccinated; and 4180 out-door and 20 
ill-door patients wore treated. Tho (*ost was £95 lO.s*. (Us. 1)55). 

^J'he Sinnar dispt'iisary was estnlilisluid in 1873. hnilding ia 

in goeul repair, hi 1881 ilu' ])j*evai)ing diseases wore intestinal 
w'onijs, inala.i-ions fevers, and skin disease's. 4705 out-door and 
e'levon in-eloor patients werei treuiteid. The cost was £136 12s. 
(Rs. 1366). 

Tlie Satana dispensary was o])(nied in 1875. IJie hnilding is well 
situated and in good order. In 1881 the ediiel! diseases wero 
iiialarie)us fevers, ophthalmia, skin disi'asc's, bowel cotnplaint.s, Jiiid 
lung and throat alh'ctioiis. ('holera jneivaih'd in an opidernie Ibrni in 
Soplomher ami ()('t<»ber, and oat oi 398 e*;ise's lr52 ])roved ialal. 4566 
out-door ami 10 in-door j)ati(*nts were treated. 4'lie c^ost waa 
£87 hh. (Us. 878). 

The Rim[)algaoii disjiensary was e*slahlish('el in 1879. 4'he huileling 
is in gooel or<ler. In 1881 the cliief dist'ase's wen*e malari«.)ns fevers, 
worms, oplithalniia, and skin diseases. 1 76 cliildrem were vacciiuitcd ; 
and 8055 out-iloor and 33 in-door pathmts were treiateul against 7668 
and 20 in the pnwioiis year. The cost was £141 I Os. (Us. 1448) • 

The Point dispensary was estahlislied in 1803. Tlic hnilding is 
in good order, but a latrine and a (Icnul-liouse are required. In 1881 
tlio chief diseases wore intestinal worms, malarious fevers, skin 
diseases, and oplithalniia. 'riiero was no epidemic. 01 children 
were vaccinated ; and 1799 out-door and 15 in-door patients wero 
treated against 2 194 and 32 in the previous year. Tho cost was 
£106 10s. (Us. 1005). 

According to the 1881 census roturn.s, 3716 (males 1952, females 
1764) persons or ‘47 per cent of tho population wore infirm. Of tho 
total number, 3397 (males 1774, females 1623) were Hindus, 149 
(males 87, females 62) were Musalmans, 10 Christiana, and 160 
came under the head of Others. Of 3716, the total number of 
infirm persons, 159 (males 102, females 57) or 4 28 por cent wero 
of unsound mind, 2455 (males 1140, fomales 1315) or 66*04 par cent 
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Chapter XIL were blincl, 508 (males 277, females 231) or 13'67 per cent wore deaf 
He^th. dumb, and 594 (males 433, females IGl) or 10‘33 per cent lepers. 

The details arc : 

Infinnities. J^dn/k Jnfnmfhn, 1SS1. 



Cattlo Disease. Whenovor ilio rains aro sc.anty or iiT(‘L»‘ular, ^roai mortality of 
caiilfi occurs at the cud of tlic following hot sojiscui. 

Cattlc-discnsc prcvnils iMor(‘ or h'ss in every part oT the district^ 
lint it i.s coininoiKT and deadlier in the Dilute* villa<^(‘S and thoso 
near the Sahyj'idris tlnin in tin* villa.i»i‘S rurtlier to ’tlio east. In 
N/vsik and Siiinar, wlum cattle are altaekeil Avitli tlie dis('a.se called 
shrrpa, the ton^riu* boconies black and the animal loses its appetite 
and otten dies atfer two or thrc'c days’ ilhu'ss. In It^atjinri, Diii- 
dorij and Tviphad, Hie disease ealhsl Immll. or bulkihulifit liegins 
with copious disehari^’es. n’lu‘se diselinr^'os c'ha,n_L;'e to a dark 

colour and hjive a foul smell. Tlio animal ndiises food and drink, 
and dies within three days. Shoiihl it sni-vive the tliird day, it 
will probably recover. Alter death tlie entrails aie lonnd intlamed 
and swailleu, and the liv(‘r covered witli ]nislules. In Maleji^aon, 
animals are at ta.cked with the foot and jiKUith dis(‘aso calhul InL 
There is a vesicular eruption of the linin^r nunnbrane of the nioiiHi and 
nostrils, and ot the shin ahovi^ and hot ween tlu' hoofs. Tlio aff'ectod 
animal becomes listless and refuses iood. After thi‘eo days there is 
a running’ of the nose, the lower ])arts of the leg’s swell, and litilo 
bladders or vesieh's are found immediately above the hoofs. ' About 
tlio filth day after sid/.ure tin' vesi(*les between the lioofs becomo 
Biinill uleer.s, whicb causi? ianieiii'ss. llh*i'rs are also seen on the tonguo 
and inside of the nnmtli and the nostrils. If the animal is not 
propiM-ly taken care of, niaggofs appear in the nostrils and about 
the foi't, and the animal liecomes inther ])ei'nianontly lame or dies. 
In 1870 about 1000 head (»f cattle are said to have died from this 
disease in the Nasik siili-division. 

Vaccination. In theyeai' 1881-82, undcT Hu' snpor^nsion of the Deputy Sanitary 

Commissiener, Northern Deccan Registration District, inclndino- 
Khilndcsh, Nasik, Ahnnnlnagar, Poona, and Shohipur, tho work of 
vaccination was carried on by thirtc'en operators with yearly 
salaries varying from £10 10..*. (Rs.l08) to £28 1 ( 5 . 9 . (Rs,288). Of 
the operators twelve were distributed over the rural parts of the 
district, one for each suh-divisiou. The duties of the thirteenth 
were confined to the city^ of N&sik. Vaccination was also carried 
on by tho medical oflicers of seven dispensaries. The total 
number of operations performed amounted to 21,410, exclusive of 
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241 re-vaccinations, compared with 14,845 primary vaccinations in 
18G9-70, when no ro -vaccination was carried on. In 1881-82 out of 
18,984 infanta available for vaccination 13,221 wore vaccinated. 

The following abstract shows the chief points of interest connected 
with the ago and the race of the persons vaccinated : 
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In 1881-82 tlio tntal cost of tlicso operations was £7o6 10.'?. 

(Rs. 75(38) or about 8^/. (oj munfs) for each successful case. The 
entire charge was made up of the following items : Supervision 
and inspe(;llou .£383 18if, (Its. 3839), ostablishment .£3(30 Ss, 

(Rs. 3()(-)4), and (joiitiiigencies £12 10.s\ (Rs. 125). Of th(\so, iho 
supervising and iiispecl.ing charges wei*e wholly mot from provincial 
funds. Of the rest tlie cx[)oi]so of £340 0.s‘. (Rs. 34(33) on 
account of rural vacciTiaiors was liorno by the local funds of the 
dillorciit sLib-dl vision .s, while in Nasik the iriuuicipality paid the sum 
of £20 \2.s, (Us. 200) for tJie .services of the town vaccinator. 

The total numlnu’ of deaths in the thirteen years ending 1881, a.s Birthsand 

shown in tlie Sanitary (.^)mmi.ssionu^^syoarlyrc])urts, is 21 1,095 or an Beatha. 
av(?rage yearly murtnlity of Hi, 284, or, acconling to ilus 1.S81 con.sns, 18(J0~1SSI, 
of2'08 per cent f)f the whohi })o})ulat ion. Of the average number of 
deaths, 11,230 or 09 •<) per cent wore returned as due t(> fevers, 1078 
orO’G2 per cent to chdh'ra, o4‘l- or 3'4 jxn* ctmt- to smiill-[)(»x, 1503 or 
9'23 pm* cent to bowel complaints, and 1919 or ir78 ])er c.ent to 
miscelhiiKHUis disea-ses. IJeai hs from violence or accidents averaged 
175 or 1'07 per cent of tlie avei-age ju<u*tality of the district. Of 100 
deaths from violence and accidents in 1881, iiimdy-one were caused 
by drowning, four of thmn suicidal, seventy-four accidental and 
thirteen olJiciavi.se; one was by poisoning ; live were by hanging ; 
six by wounding ; four caused by wihl beasts ; twenty-one by 
snake bites, and thirty- two l)y other cairses. Of 21,502 or 2*70 
per cent deaths in 1881, the greatest number, 2098, was in tho 
month of October and the least, 1208, in March. Of tho whole 
number, 4211 or 19 o3 were under one year, 7(334 or 35*40 
between one and twenty years, 2135 or 9*90 between twenty and 
thirty, 1959 or 9*09 between thirty and forty year.s, 1055 or 7*08 
between forty and fifty, 1702 or 7*80 lietwecn fifty and .sixty, and 
2266 or 10*51 above sixty years. During tho eleven years ending 
1881, tho number of births was returned at 198,700, or an average 
yearly birth-rate of 18,040 or, according to tho 1881 census, 2*31 
per cent of the population. The details are : 
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* Thf uiisi'ttlril i iniriictt r <»f .1 lurjii* M-rlioii df lli* iidiniUkliou uud lijv dilUi.ult) of cwilcctiiiy accurate 
Htatlatica I'i-udcr Lliv ]l.i3'urcij iu thu .‘jtatciiicnt douljUui. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

SUB-DIVISIONS.' 

Ma'legaon, in tho iiorlL-onst, the lari^est sub-division in the 
district, is bonnded on ( lie north by <ho lhni]>aln('r and Olinlia, and 
on tho east by the Dliulia and Cli;llisfraon sub-divisions of Jvliandesh ; 
on tho soutli-east and soutli by Naiidj^aon and t’liandor; aiid on tho 
west by KaJvaii and Ihififlan. Its aiva is about 775 sfpnu-o miles. 
In 1881 its population was 78,198 or lOl to ihc st[uai-o mile, and its 
land rcjvenuo il9,971 (Ks. 1,99,710). 

Of th(^ 775 srpiaro niih‘S, all of which have bt'cn surveyed in 
detail, thirty-tive are occupied by tlie lands of alienated villag’es. 
Tho rest, according to tlui rev(.*iiue survey, contains dl8, 1 17 acres 
or 7o*52 per ccnit of arable land ; 55,728 or 11*77 percent of 
nnarabhi land; 5o,809 or 11 ‘oO per cent of fifrass or knr<ni.; and 
lo,8tS0 or o*;35 ])er cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and sti’oams. 
From tho 218,117 acres of arabh' land, 11,(521 have to bo taken 
on account of alienat(Ml land in (iovernint*ut village's. Of tlio 
balance of 220,182 acres, the actual ai’ea of arable (jlovcrnnient 
land, 220,081 or ()7*15 [)er cent were under tillage in 1881. 

North of the Girna, wliich lains from west to (*ast by tho (umtral 
town of Miilegaon, the sub-division is hilly, nineli of it covered with 
anjan, llardvvickia biiuita. South of tlnj Girna, except a few 
small bare hills near the Chandor boundary, it is fiat ami tree- 
less. Most of the land in the eeiiti-e and south is tilled, but in tho 
north there is little cidtivation, some of the villagers b(*iug almost 
deserted because of their feveri.sh climate and ])oor soil, ^riiore 
are throe chief ranges of liills, in tlie north, in tlio con^^^, and iji tho 
Bonth. Tho iiorthei'n range is horseslioe-shapcd and rises abruptly 
to a height of about (j 0() feet. 25) the east is a conical liill of 
equal height, on which stands the fort of Galua. Except a cart-road 
under tho Galna fort, tho oidy path across the hills ncjrtli wards to 
Khandesli is a ditlicult track along a ravine tlirough the villages of 
Bhadgaon and Kokani in the (jxtrenie north-west. The c(.*ntral 
range, three or four miles south of the Bori, crosses tho wliole sub- 
division from west to east. The hills are equally steo]) Avith the 
northern range and are passable for carts in only two places, in tho 
west at Garhcgaoii on the Miilegaon-8urat road, and in the east at 
Dahidi on tho roa<l from Mfilegaon to Gilliia. From the iriiddlo 
of this second range a winding lino of Ioav hills, about 100 feet 
high, stretches south-east to the Girna, then turns along the Girna 


1 The sections on Aspect, Climate, and Water have been contributed by Mr. F. L, 
Charles, G.S., and Mr. H. B. Cooke, C.S. 
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to tlie most easterly* point in the snb-division, and then north, 
nearly following tho eastern boundary. The country enclosed by 
this winding liiu' forms a low tiibldand which is drained from 
west to east i)y tlie deep-cut channel of llie Kanaldi. Tho hills are 
crossed ill sever:-! places by c:n-t-ro;ids. 'riie southern range that 
BC^pavates Malegiion from Chandor is crossed by tho gri'at B«)inbay- 
Agra highway ami the Maleg:iou-Maiim;id road tlirough Choudhi. 
Tliere :ir(‘ alsi» sever:d 4*attle paths at various points. 

f]xee])t tli(? fore.vt tracts in the lUirth, whicli are feverish for a 
month or two after the rains, th(‘ climab' is healtliy. In March and 
A])ril hot wi‘st wind.-* blow with gre.at. force, ;iiid tlio temperature i^s 
luueli higher tlaiii in tiii‘ neighbouring sub-divisi(Ui of Chandor. 
Dining tlui twelve years ending bS'^1 the raiiibill at the central 
st:itioii of M;il(‘g:ion iiviTagcsl inches. 'The details are : 

Miilfjiiuu Ittt'iujiill ^ Is^u-fss/. 
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^l;ili'g:ion is woll snpplii‘d w'ith w'ater, almost, evi^ry part of 
it being crossed )»y rivins and streams. 'Tin' cliiid* rivi'rs are the 
Bori in the iioi-ih w'iili its trilnitaries, and tin' (iiiaia in the eimtro 
w ith ils tributaries the Mos;un,the l*:ir.snl:i, t In^ Snhi, and tin' Panjan. 
^riu' liori I'liters from .Ihighln a fiwv miles noi'th-wt'sl of Kajvada 
and lloNvs (*ast along the valley to the smitli of the (i.almi. hills. 
It is a small riviT, with a sandy hml, cut from twmity t<» thirty foot 
lulow’ the siirroimding <*ounlry, :nul with banks thickly clothed 
with niijini trees, esptvkdly on tlu‘ north sidt*. 'hhii (.rinni ri.si'S in 
the Brigl.'in Sahy.’idris, about lifty mill's west (►f tlie Mdlegaon 
boundary, and i-eceives sevi*r;d fei'di'rs before it ('ntei*s tho sub- 
division. It llow's from w’e>l to east, ni'iirly through t he eentrt' of the 
snb-division, along a wide bed in somi' parts rocky, in otln^rs sandy, 
and gener.'dly fi’oui ten to idly b'Ct below' tlu' levi'l of the surrounding 
country. It luis a cou'^iih'ralile stre;im all tlu' year round, and in the 
rains the llnods risi* smldenly ami to a great lu'iglit, not uncommonly 
damaging tlie vilhigi's on its banks. 'I’wt^ miles south of Millogfion 
tlu' river is ero.ssi;d by a briilge on tlu^ Bomb:iy-Agra road. Of 
its feeders, the Mosam enters from the nort li-wesb near Cliutana, 
and Hewing sinitli-i*:ist, tails into the Cirna lU'iir tho town of 
Maleg:ion. Cxcept tli:it the stream is scantier and tho channel 
narrower, the bed is mueli the same as tho bed of the Oirna and has 
a How of water thronglnnit tho year. The Parsula and the Suki are 
small streams which rise in the sonthorn hills and How north-east; 
their streams coutinne to rnn throughout the year. Tho Panjan, 
rising a few miles w'osl of Maiimad and How ing north-east, forms for 
about fonrtoeu miles the south-east boundary of AMalogaon and falls 
into the Girna at tlie village of Panjan. Tlie bed is rocky, about fifty 
feet below tho level of the country, and the banks are steep. There 
are ponds or reservoirs at Dapur, Saina Budruk, Khadki, and other 
places, but none of thorn are used for irrigation. Several others 
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were built in 1876-77 out of local fuiidrt, as famine works, but for 
want of proper wasfce-woirs many of thorn have burst. Besides 
these tliere were, in 1881-82, 1440 wells, of which 78 were witli 
steps and 13()2 without steps, 19 dams, 6 tlhckiulls or water-lifts, 
and 10 ponds. 

Fifty-four villaj^es of tliis sub-division, which till 1860 formed part 
of Khandesh, wen^ in 1746 ^iven b r the IVshwato (jio])alrav Sluvdev 
with the title of Baje Bahadur of iM;'dei>:ion. 'rh(‘y contiiiued in his 
family till the cession Khaiidiish in 1818, wJuui some of tlio 
villages were resumed by I he British ; tlie rest wi'rc? resunu'd in 181!), 

Unlike tlie other sub-divisions of Xasilc, Malegao]! forms a single 
group of 1 I I villagi's, all of whicli wi-re sui*vey(‘»l and sc'ttled in 
1866-67. Th(' ligui’es of tlu* year td‘ set IhmK'ut, com]):iri‘(l with those 
of th(*. year b(*f(jri‘, show a risi^ in the occupied area, of ;)o,M2-5 acr(?s, 
ill flu? w:i.-le of 16-}, 229 acres, in reiuissious of .16(»69 (14s. otb-lOO), 
and ill colleetious (»f .*.608 (Rs. .‘U)80) or 2*6 p(‘r C(*nl. Conipai’cd 
with the avi‘rag(' of tlu? Icm pr(‘vious years the ligurc'S of the yi‘ar 
of sett4(Muenl show a ris(* in the oceupi(‘d ari‘a of o7,768 fu‘r(\s, in tho 
waste of ■'^6,161- aeri's^i ia r(*missions of t2967 (Rs. 2!b670), and in 
collections of ,16106 (Rs, 61 ,06t)) or 29-6 per ci'iit. 'The av(‘rago 
of the tw(‘iv(‘ years siiu'c tin* survey s(.‘l tlimumt, compared with tho 
average* of the* tmi y(*ars b(‘for(i the surv(‘y si't t leme/it, shows a ri.so 
in tlui o(.‘eu [ii(’d area of 76.008 acres, in tlu5 w.asti^ of 72,861 aert's, in 
remissions ol £(i66(Rs. 6660), and in etilleet ions ol Llt>J8 ( Rs. l*t),'b80). 
Compared with tlu* av(*ra.ge of the ten yi'ars bi‘J*o]*e the survey 
.settleiiH'nt , the returns f<u- 1877-78 show a rise of Jt2,l II aia*(*s or 
61‘6 per emit in the ( illago ar(‘a and of 16661. (Rs. 66,6 l-O) or 60’7 
per cent in cnlleel ions. iJiiring the twehe wars siueii the* survey 
set fclenieut. y(*aT*ly remissions liav(* be(*ri granl(‘d, the larLr(ist sums 
being .L60.62 ( Rs. 60,62**) in l8<i*)-67^ and .L1018 (Rs. i(>,480) in 
1871-72. 

Tho following statement gis'es tin* dota,ils : 
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' The apparent increase or Uecrcaae in total area in this anti other survey j^oups 
is due to the incompleteness and inaccuracy of the returns in use before the 
introduction of tho survey. 
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' Aecolrdiag to the 1881-82 retorna, the agrionltural atoek in 
Government villagea omoanted to 8992 plongha, 8142 oerta, 20>778 
bullocka, 23,560 cowa, 9063 buAJoea, 1366 horaes, 84,872 aheep and 
goata, and 193 assoa. 

In 1880-81, 7446 holdings or hhdtda were recorded with an 
average area of 31f acres and an average rental of £2 11a. l^d. 
(Bs. 25-9-0). If equally divided among the agricultural population^ 
these holdings would represent an allotment of 24§ acres at a yearly 
rent of £2 Os. 1J<Z. (Rs. 20-1-0). If distributed among the whole 
population of the sub-division, the share to each would amount to 3^ 
acres and the incidence of the land tax to 5a*. 7^d. (Rs. 2-13-0). 

In 1880-81, of 222,397 acres held for tillage, 19,019 or 8*82 per 
cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 202,778 acres 
1083 were twice cropped. Of 203,801 acres, the area under actual 
tillage, grain crops occupied 102,689 or 79'80 per cent, 118,597 of 
them under hdjri Penicillaria spicata, 39,810 under Sorghum 
vulgare, 2(>99 under wheat gahu Triticuin aestivum, 965 under 
rice hhdt Oryza sativa, 577 under maize mahka Zca mays, and 41 
under other cereals. Pulses occupied 14,001 acres or 6*86 per cent, 
10,655 of them under kulith Dolichos bi floras, 3272 under gram 
harbhara Cicer arietinum, 53 under peas vdtdna Pisum sativum, 
and 21 under tur Cajanus indicus. Oilseeds occupied 18,140 or 
fi‘89 Tipr rent, 11,878 of them under gingelly seed til Sosamum 
jTtdu-'um .‘'fii under linseed alshi Linum usifcatissimum, and 658 
uii <er sb < » Iseeds. Fibres occupied 7619 acres or 3*73 per cent, 
^1 cotton /t’ujt; us Gossypium herbaceum. Miscellaneous 

, .pii . I 1412 acres or 0*69 per cent, 564 under sugarcane 

V-A h.j/urii ofiicinarum, 363 under chillies mirchi Capsicum 
ai i tho remaining 485 under various vegetables and 

kb population returns show, of 78,498 people lodged 

in i ; • 'lou- os, 70,333 or 89*59 per cent Hindus, 8081 or 10*29 
ixr it INI I laliuans, 69 or 0*08 per cent Christians, and 16 
i'l- letails of the Hindu castes are: 2250 Brdhmana; 
UB ' i’ or Brahma Kshatris and 25 Kdyasth Prabhua, 

writr ; i I ■ Lildsakka Vitnis, 680 Jains, 107 M^rv4dis, 14d 
r'r< - I 19 Bhatids, traders and merchants; 25,990 Kunbis, 

4iC I abs. 1942 Rajputs, 1062 Hetkaris, and 25 TirmiliB, 

. icu - 1132 Sonars, gold and silver smiths; 1052 Sut^rs 

^ oifp. U* ^ 30 Shimpis, tailors; 516 Lohars, blacksmiths; 314 

V ;»tters; 166 Kdsdrs and 47 Tdmbats, coppersmiths: 

t # < tinkers; 18 Jingars, saddlers; 16 Otdris, metal- 

'r# ‘ - ' indis, masons; 963 Telis, oil-pressers ; 420 RangAris. 

dyt ■■ : is, 70 Rhatris, 20 Hoshtis, and 15 Rivals, weavers: 

I8u J Kv . drummers; 112 Bhats, bards; 93 Eolh^tia, rope- 
Jhadshis, musicians; 1174 Nhdvis, barbers: W7 
» t** tmen; 1726 Dhangars, shepherds; 256 Oavlis, milk* 

v v . 1 hois, fishers; 506 Lon5ris, salt-carriers ; 447 P4rdhis, 

f Beld&rs, stone-masons; 26 Burueb, basket and mat 

‘Bl itharvats, stone^jutters; 920 JAts, 184 PendhArig, 
ahd 11 Eomtis, labourers; 16 EhA tik ^ ^ butchera; 
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13 BaIvUb, sweetmeat-miners; 6 Bhadbliaxij&Sj grain-parchers ; 
4 T4m1^1is^ betelnat sellers ; 8732 Bbils, 824 Kolis, 650 YanjiriSi 
115 TMkurSj 61 Yadars^ 293 Berads^ 30 Kaikddis^ and 5 Edn^risj 
early or unsettled tribes ; 6301 Mliars^ watchmen ; 1544 Gh5inbh4r8j 
tanners; 983 M4ngs, rope-makers; 73 Bhangis, scavengers; 66 
Gdriidisj snake-charmers and dancers; 44 Mochis, shoemakers; 
883 GosAvis^ 100 MAnbhdvs, 98 tToshis, 66 BairAgis, 64 Gondhalis 
51 BharAdis, 31 GopAls, and 29 Jangams, beggars. 

Na^ndgaon, one of the eastern sub-divisions, is bounded on the 
north by MAlegaon ; on the east by tho OhAlisgaon sub-division of 
EhAndesh and the Daulatabad division of tho NizArn^s dominions; 
on the south by Yeola; and on the west by ChAndor. Its area is 
about 437 square miles. In 1881 its population was 30,399 or 69 to 
the square mile, and its land revenue £7218 (Rs. 72,180). 

Of tho 437 square miles 408 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to tho revenue survey returns, about one square mile is 
occupied by the lands of alienated villages. The remainder contains 
162,668 acres or 62*48 per cent of arable land ; 49,778 acres or 19*12 
per cent of unarable land ; 3414 acres or 1*31 per cent of grass, or 
kurani 14,157 or 5*44 per cent of forests ; and 30,333 acres or 1 1*65 
per cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From the 
162,668 acres of arable land, 6498 have to bo taken on account of 
alienated lands in Government villages. Of the balance of 156,170 
acres, tho actual area of arable Government land, 107,403 or 
68*77 per cent were under tillage in 1881-82, 

NAndgaon lies from 200 to 400 feet below tho level of tho 
neighbouring sub-division of Yeola, from which it is separated by a 
range of low hills. From tho main body of the sub-division twelve 
outlying villages stretch south-east towards Ellora. 

Except in the few villages on the borders of tho Nizamis country, 
which lie within tho GodAvari water-shed, the countrv slopes 
towards tho north-east. Most of the north and west along the 
PAnjan and Maniud valleys is rich and level, but nearly tho whole 
of the east and south is furrowed with sm^ill ravines and deep stream 
beds. In many parts of Mandgaon small plateaus rise about 250 
feet above tho general level ; but there are no hills, except Ankai 
and Tankai in the extreme south-west, and the SAtmAlAs in the 
south-east. The highest of the SAtmAlAs is the cone-shaped 
MahAdev hill, which rises about 1000 feet above the plain at a 
point where NAndgaon, ChAlisgaon, and the NizAm^s dominions 
meet. The eastern half of the sub-division is thickly covered with 
anjan trees ; the western half is open with a sparse growth of 
bushes; and the southern hills are thickly covered with prickly 
pear and, except to the east of MAnikpunj, are bare of trees. 

The depth of the stream beds makes cart traffic difficult, and some 
of the northern villages cannot ffbe reached without making long 
detours. Besides a few foot-paths near Ankai and Tankai on the 
south-west border, the chief cart tracts across the southern hills are 
the BAjtour pass on the NAndgaon-Yeola road, the MAnikpUnj pass 
on the Nwdgaon^Aurangabad road, and the Pardhadi pass on the 
jKgiAirom NAydongri to the liTisAm^s dimninionsr 
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The climate is dry and generally healthy. Fever prevails, in the 
cold weather^ but to a less extent than might be expected from its 
large forest area. The south-east corner and the isolated villages 
beyond^ lying on the plateau above the Sdtmalas, are healthier and 
cooler than the rest. Except along the foot of the southern hills, 
where the fall is heavier, the Naiidgaon average of twenty-one inches 
during the twelve years ending 1881 probably fairly represents the 
supply of rain in most parts of the sub-division. The details are : 

Ndmbjaoti Rainfall, JHiO-lSSl. 


Yhar. 

Kaitirall. 

! YkaR. 

1 Rainfall. 

Ykaii. 

; 

Rainfall. | 

Ykar. 

Rainfall. 

1870 

Ins. CUi . 

\ 25 4.3 ! 

1 

! 1ST3 ... 

Ins. Cia. 
..1 24 13 

1870 

Ins. Cts. ■ 
11 08 

1S70 

InB. Ct9. 
18 13 

1871 

1 15 1)7 1 

i 1874 ... 

..! 0 

1S77 

17 73 

18S0 

17 63 

1872 

1 24 44 ’ 

1 

1875 ... 

...1 23 r.o 

1878 

30 29 ; 

1881 

19 77 


Niindgaon is generally well furnished with water, partly from rivers 
partly from wells. The chief rivers are the Panjan and the Manidd, 
which, flowing from the south-west hills, wdth nearly parallel courses, 
fall into the Girna about four miles apart in the north-cast corner 
of the sub-division. The Panjan rises in Chilndor, and flowing first 
south and then north-east for about forty miles, forms for eighteen 
miles the boundary between Malegaon and Ndndgaou. The 
Maniad rises in the southern hills on the borders of Yeola, and, 
flowing north-east for about thirty miles, forms for about eight 
miles tho boundary between Ndndgaon and Cluilisgaon in 
Khandesh. Both rivers have a good flow of water throughout 
the year. They are fed by a fi w smaller streams, of which one 
of tho chief is the Londi which flows by tho village of 
Ndndgaon. Especially in the neighbourhood of tho Girna their 
channels aro deep-cut, between steep banks of from sixty to a 
huntlrod feet high, difticiilt to cross, nml preventing irrigation. 
There aro no bridges except on the Nandgaon- Aurangabad road. 
Besides the.se and other minor streams, there wore, in 1881-82, 1011 
wells, o6 w'ith and 075 without steps, 3 dams, 15 dhckudis or waters 
lifts, and 2 ponds. 

Tho Nandgaon sub-division was formed, in 1860, of villages taken 
from tho Cluilisgaon and Mdlegaon sub-divisions then under 
Khdndesh, and from Yeola in Niisik. 

To show the spread of tillage and the increase of the land revenue 
during tho thirty-ono years since tho introduction of the survey in 
184G-1-7, the cighty-threc villages have to bo divided into six groups : 
twenty-seveu villages settled in 1816-47, four villages settled in 
1856-57, thirty villages settled in 1862-63, nine villages settled in 
1864-65, nine villages settled in 1866-67, and four villages settled in 
1870-71. In tho twenty-seven visages originally settled in 1846-47 
and re-settled in 1876-77, the figures of the year of settlement 
compared with those of the year l^fore show a rise in the occupied 
area of 5999 acres and in the waste of 14,589 acres, and a fall in 
remissions of £69 (Rs. 690) and in collections of £78 (Rs. 780). The* 
figures of the year of settlement compared with the average of the 
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ten previous years show a rise in the occupied area of 7237 acres 
and in the waste of 14^198 acrea^ and a fall in remissions of £72 
(BrS. 720) and in collections of £40 (Rs. 400). During the thirty 
years of the survey lease yearly remissions were gi*antod, the 
largest sums being £5l5 (Rs. 530) in 1851-52 and £33 (Rs. 330) 
in 1853-54. Comparing the average of the ten years before the 
survey settlement, with the average of the thirty years of the 
survey lease, the result is a rise in the occupied area of 12,379 
acres, in the waste of 13,427 acres, and in collections of £113 
(Rs. 1130), and a fall in remissions of £04 (Hs. 940). These 
twenty-seven villages were re-surveyed in 1876-77. The figures 
of the year of revision, compared with those of the year before, 
show a rise in the occupied area of 2240 acres, in remissions of 
£233 (Rs. 2330), and in collections of £75 (Rs. 750), and a fall 
in tho waste area of 248 acres. Again tho figures of tho year of 
revision compared with those of 1878, tho latest available year, 
show a rise of 1102 acres in the occupied area and of £147 
(Rs. 1470) in collections, and a fall in tho waste area of 4762 acres 
and in remissions of £233 (Rs. 2330). No other group has been 
re-scttlcd. In the thirty villages settled in 1862-63, the figures of 
tho year of settlement, compared with those of tho year before, show 
a rise in the occupied area of 2162 acres, in tho waste of 27,171 
acres, and in remissions of £61 (Rs. 610), and a fall in collections 
of £109 (Rs. 1090). Compared with tho average of tho ton 
previous years the figures of the year of settlement show an 
increase in the occupied area of 3974 acres, in the waste of 26,313 
acres, in remissions of £33 (Rs. 330), and in collections of £117 
(Rs. 1170). Tho average of the sixteen years of the survey 
settlement, compared with the average of the ten previous years, 
shows a rise in the occupied area of 13,199 acres, in tho waste of 
14,393 acres, and in collections of £972 (Rs. 9720), and a fall in 
remissions of £36 (Rs. 360). Adding to tho figures of these two 
leading groups the details of tho remaining twenty-six villages, 
the result for the whole sub-division is, comparing the average of 
the ten years before the settlement with the average of tho thirty 
years of tho survey lease, arise in the occupied area of 38,967 acres, 
in the waste of 40,671 acres, and in collections of £1867 (Rs. 18,070) 
or 5‘6 per cent, and a fall in remissions of £163 (Rs. 1030). Again, 
comparing the jiverage of the ten years before the survey settle- 
ment with the figures of 1878, tho latest available year, the result 
is an increase in the occupied area of 02,539 acres or 148 per cent, 
and a rise in collections of £2778 (Rs. 27,780) or 94-5 per cent. 

The following statement gives the details : 
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st 
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Government. 

1 

1 
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Total. 

Occupied. 
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1 
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1 

Alienated. 

Total. 

1 

Unarable. 


Group I.— 27 Villaors, bettlkd in 1846-47. 


Acres. 

Aeres 
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Rs. 
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Hs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs 

Rb. 

Rs. liS 

lS4fi*4d ... ... 

10.310 


13.915 

13.393 

10,919 

864 

m 

m 

0417 

9; 

7 

5 ... 

65831... 

1846-47 ... 

1 6,388 

3.520 

19,914 

27,»S2 

13,1 1)9 
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77 
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629- 
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12 

► ... 

686016 

J8J6-37 to 184.S-46... 
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12,077 

13,784 

10,173 
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31 

103( 
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62 

7( 
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1846*47 to 1875*70... 

21.093 
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27,211 
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51 

.32 
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04t) 
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1 7387... 
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11,572 
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3 
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84 
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71 
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4.53 
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12 

224 
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27 

16 

8 

846 ... 
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22 

14 

6 
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mi 
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6 
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10 

12 

0 
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6 
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44 

48 

24 
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OrOUP III.— 30 VlIiLAUBH, HETTIiKD I.V 1SG2-63. 
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Group IV.— » ViHiAaKs, settled in 1864-05, 
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57 
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16 
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Group V.— 9 Villaorb, 

SRTTLRD IN 1866-67. 
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7 
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12 
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Group VI.— 4 Villages 

BRTTLBD IN 1870-71. 
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41 
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38,816 

70 
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864 

29,87618 
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74.482 
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00.003 

84,760 
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82 
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88,186 
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104,674 
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120,568 

19 

... 

10 

66,111 
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According to tbs 1881-82 retoms, the agricnltural stock in 
Government villages amounted to 8168 ploughs, 1194 carts, 11,648 
hnllooks, 15,185 cows, 2895 bniffaloes, 936 horses, 14,199 sheep 
goats, and 293 asses. 
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. In 1880-81, 8664 holdings or hlidtaa wero recorded with an 
average area. of thirty-two acres and an average rental of £1 19«. 3d. 
(Rs. 19-10-0). If equally divided among the agricultural popula- 
tion, these holdings would represent an allotment of 20 J acres at a 
yearly rent of £1 4s. (Rs. 12-9-0). If distributed among the 
whole population of the sub-division, the share to each would amount 
to 3^ acres and the incidence of the land tax to 4s. (Rs. 2-5-0). 

In 1880-81, of 107,701 acres held for tillage, 13,002 or 12-06 
per cent were fallow or under grass. Of tho remaining 94,759 
acres 96 wero twice cropped. Ot‘ 94,855 acres, the area under 
actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 78,458 acres or 82*71 per 
cent, 59,555 of them under hdjri Penicillaria spicata, 13,240 under 
jvdri Sorghum vnlgare, 5485 under wheat gahii Triticnrn mstivum, 
135 under maize makka Zoa mays, and 43 under rice bhdt Oryza 
sativa. Pulses occupied 4507 acres or 4*75 per cent, 2385 under 
kulith Dolichos biflorus, 2038 under gram harbhara Cicer arietinum, 
and 84 under tiir Cajanus indicus. Oilseeds occupied 7390 acres 
or 7*79 per cent, 4239 of them under linseed alahl Linum 
usitatissimum, 2509 under gingelly seed til Sesamnm iudicum, and 
642 under other oilseeds. Ihbres occupied 3989 acres or 4*20 por 
cent, 3958 of them under cotton kiijuis Gossypiurn hcrbaceiim, and 
31 under bro^vn hemp amhddi Hibiscus cannabinus. Miscellaneous 
crops occupied 511 acres or 0*53 por cent, 282 under chillies 
mirchi Capsicum frutcscens, 154 under tobacco tmubdhhn Nicotiana 
tabacum, 13 under sugarcane ns Saccharum officinarum, and tho 
remaining 62 under various vegetables and fruits. 

Tho 1881 population r(?turiis show that, of 30,399 people lodged in 
5984 houses, 28,539 or 03*88 per cent were Hindus, 1 794 or 5*9 per 
cent Musalrndns, 57 or 0*18 per cent Christians, 8 Parsis, and one 
a Jew, Tho details of the Hindu castes are : 1002 Brahmans ; 42 
Thdkurs or Brahma Ksliatris and 5 Kayasth Prabhus, writers; 
554 Jains, 219 Ladsakka Viinis, 128 Lingayats, and 2 Bh5>ti^s, 
merchants and traders ; 10,847 Kunbis, 1457 Malis, 202 Rajputs, 
and 2 Kanad4s, husbandmen ; 383 Soudrs, gold and silver smiths ; 
271 Kumbhdrs, potters; 231 Sutdrs, carpenters; 229 Lohdrs, 
blacksmiths ; 126 Shimpis, tailors ; 87 Kdsdrs, coppersmiths ; 
27 Gtbnndis, masons ; 9 Ghisadis, tinkers ; 6 Jingars, saddlers ; 
321 Telis, oil-prossers ; 134 Rangdris, dyers; 69 Sdlis and 67 
Koshtis, weavers ; 35 Guravs, drummers ; 359 Nhavis, barbers ; 
230 Parits, washermen; 1838 Dhan gars, shepherds; 356 Gavlis, 
milk-sellers; 83 Bhois, fishers; 182 Pardeshis, 31 Kamdthis, and 
16 Komtis, labourers ; 61 Khatiks, butchers ; 34 Bolddrs, stone- 
masons ; 20 Pdrdhis, hunters ; 17 Halvdis, s woetmeat-makers ; 2 
Tdmbolis, betelnut-sellers ; 2101 Bhils, 1883 Vanjdris, 217 Kolis, 
40 Vadars, 11 Kdngaris, 5 Kdmoshis, and 2 Kaikddis, early or 
nnsettled tribes ; 2810 Mhdrs, watchmen ; 659 Chdmbhdrs, tanners ; 
516 Mdngs, rope-makers and servants ; 92 Hdlemdrs and 28 
Gkimdis, snake-chamers and dancers; 5 Bhangis, scavengers ; 227 
Gopdls, . 148 Qosdvis, 43 Mdnbhdvs, 31 Jangams, 21 Bairdgis, 7 
ETdnphdtds, 5 Gondhalisi and 4 Bharddis^ beggars. 
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YeoUtf m the soath-east, is bounded on the north by Oh&ndor and 
Ndndgaon ; on the east by the Daulatabad division of the Nizdm^B 
dominions ; on the south by the Kopargaon sub-division of 
Ahmadnagar ; and on the west by Niphdd and Chdndor. Its area is 
about 411 square miles. In 1881 its population was 63^282 or 128 
to the square mile, and its land revenue £12,874 (Rs. 1,28,740). 

Of the 411 square miles 311 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns these contain 161,988 acres 
or 80*82 per cent of arable land ; 26,775 acres or 13*36 per cent 
of unarable land; 7068 or 3*53 per cent of grass or 3606 

or 1*80 per cent of forests; and 992 or 0*4*9 per cent of village 
sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From the 161,988 acres of arable 
land, 14,368 acres or 8*87 per cent have to bo taken on account of 
alienated lands in Government villages. Of the balance of 147,620 
acres, the actual area of arable Government land, 127,749 or 86*53 
per cent were under tillage in 1881-82. 

Except a few small barren hills with red and mixed soil near the 
north and east, the sub-division is generally Jlat and the soil poor 
and stony black save in the south-west where it is very good. Tho 
highest point in tho sub-division is the hill of Ankai in the north, 
which rises 3182 foot above moan sea level. Communication, oven 
in the hilly parts, is easy, tho chief roads being tho section of the 
Mitlogaon-Ahmadnagar road through the Ankai pass, tho road from 
Ldsalgaon through Yeola to the Nizamis frontier, and the Niph4d- 
Yeola road. Tlio soil, on the whole, is poor and tho agricultural 
wealth of tho sub-division is small. But Yeola in the centre and 
Nagdi two miles to tho east of Yeola are important towns, with a 
largo manufacture of silks and gold braid. The people are fairly off 
and contented. 

Except in March April and May, when the heat is severe, the 
climate is healthy and pleasant. The rainfall is fairly uniform over 
the whole sub-division. During tho twelve years ending 1881 it 
averaged about twenty-two inches. The details are : 
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9H 
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06 
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10 
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Water is scanty, especially in tho northern villages which lie near 
the water-parting of the Girua and the Goddvari. The Qoi, which 
for about six miles forms the western boundary of tho sub-division, 
is the only important river. Tho Gair, the Gorak, the Agasti, the 
Ndradi, the Kol, and tho Dev are small perennial streams which rise 
in the hills to the north and east and find their way south to the 
Goddvari. After February the water in these streams runs very lowi 
All the other streams are dry in the hot season, though water may 
be found by digging holes in the shingle. Besi^ these and 
other minor streams there were^ in 1881-82^ 1888 wellsj 41 with and 
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1S47 'without steps^ 43 dams^ 21 dhehudU or water-lifts^ and 6 
ponds. 

Prom the cession in 1818 to the introduction of the revenue 
survey in 1841-42 the land revenue continued to be collected by 
the bigha rate or bighdvni system. In 18i56-57 the Dliamdhere 
chiefs villages were niade khalsa and the revenue survey introduced 
into them. 

To show the spread of tillage and the increase of the land 
revenue, during the thirty-six years since the introduction of the 
survey in 1841, the ninety-throe villages have to bo divided into 
throe groups: one village settled in 1841-42, eighty-four villages 
settled in 1846-47, and eight villages settled in 1856-57. 

In the eighty-four villages settled in 1846-47 and ro-sottled in 
1876-77, the figures of the year of settlement compared with those 
of the year before, show a rise in the occupied .area of 19,90.3 acres, 
in the waste of 1714 acres, and in collections of £816 (Rs. 8160), 
and a fall in remissions of £3147 (Rs. 31,470). A comparison of 
the figures of the year of settlement with the average of the ton 
previous years shows a rise in the occupied area of 21,023 acres 
and in the waste of 814 acres, and a fall in remissions of £1882 
(Ra. 18,820) and in collections of £506 (Rs. 5060). During the 
thirty years of the survey lease yearly remissions were granted, 
the largest sums being £567 (Rs. 5670) in 1851-52 and £491 
(Rs. 4910) in 1853-54. Compared with the average of the ten 
years before the survey the average of tho thirty years of the 
survey lease shows a rise in tlio occupied area of 45,431 acres and 
in collections of £671 (Rs. 6710), and a fall in the waste area 
of 22,347 acres and in remissions of £2016 (Rs. 20,160). These 
eighty-four villages were revised in 1876-77. Tho figures for 
the year of revision compared with those of tho year before show a 
rise in tho occupied area of 6963 acres, in the waste of 2760 
acres, and in remissions of £3327 (Rs. 33,270), and a fall in collec- 
tions of £1152 (Rs. 11,520). Compared with the figures of tho year 
of revision, the figures for 1877-78, tho latest available year, show 
a fall in tho occupied area of 1307 acres and in remissions of 
£3312 (Bs. 33,120), and a rise in the waste area of 1118 acros and 
in collections of £3216 (Rs. 32,160). 

Adding to the figures of this group tho details of the remaining 
nine settled villages, the result for the whole sub-division is^ 
comparing tho average of the ten years before tho survey 
years with tho average of the thirty yoars of the survey lease, 
a rise in the occupied area of 49,549 acres and in collections of £830 
(Bs. 8300), and a fall in tho waste area of 22,740 acres and in 
remissions of £2295 (Bs. 22,950). Again, comparing the average 
of the ten years before tho survey settlement with the figures 
for the latest available yoar, the result is a rise in the occupied 
area of 77i226 acres or 101 per cent, and in coUections of £3661 
l(Bs. 36,610} or 83*68 per cent. 

The following statement gives the details : 
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Yeola Tillage and Land Revenue, 1848-1878. 
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1877-78 ... 

633 

«i 

504 


236 




000 

... 

41 


960 

285 
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1848-40 ... 

0.0,017 

10,328 

70,345 

0f>,885 

33,720 

32.082 

877 

33.409 

26,610 

150 

330 

.5.57 

27,656 

108 

1840-47 ... 

70,043 

14,795 

90,338 

58,099 

31,014 

1,560 

420 

1985 33,822 

931 

377 

689 

30,822 

395 

18:t6-.‘i7 to 















1840-46 ... 

04,202 

15,113 

00,315 

o7,i 8*5 

33,862 

20,212 

096 

20,908 40,0.53 

117 

098 

84 

40,882 

144 

1846-47 to 















1870-70 ... 

100,iHJ3 

13,783 

114,740 

.3.5,438 

31,403 

020 

HU 

C4K|I3,919 

1126 

227.S 

273 

47,500 

30 

1876-76 ... 

122,701 

13,364 

136,065 

13,360 

;«,o.-)8 

12 

r> 

17.:)0,:<54 

8S6 

2966 

224 

54.840 


1870 77 ... 

126,640 

13,382 

143,02.8 

16,120 

27,4'.>9 .33,271 

21 

33,292 

iiw 

1062 

2940.153 43..318 

”844 

1877-78 ... 

128,330 

13,382j 141,721 

17,2.38 

27,688 

172 

1 

lV3j71,79r) 

600 

2%sjll3j 75,476 

27,844 


Group HI.- 8 VilFiAokh, mrttlkd in 185C-.57. 

1855-50 ... 

2100 

i:U7 

3.006 

3470 

1008 

56.5 

27 

093 

36.58 

57 

G'> 

10 

3705 

2 

1850-57 ... 

8025 

1300 

0325 

3280 

4168 

385 

6 

391 

2794 

03 

81 

40 

2068 


1846-47 to 















1865-00 ... 

4020 

1303 

6232 

2420 

1100 

2410 

44 

216.3 

2319 

47 

44 

15 

2125 

86 

185G-57 to 















1877-78 ... 

03G4 

1007 

10,371 

2214 

4470 

03 

1 

04 

.34.51 

86 

198 

46 

3781 

64 

1877-78 ... 

10,128 

918 

11,046 

1.528 

4536 


... 


3689 

31 

21.5 

4 

3030 

1886 

Ten year* 









1 


1 

j 



before uur- 









1 






vev 

60,030 

16,500 

76,135 

60,453 

34,902 

23,020 

642 

23,6711 42,804 

10 ; 

1 652:100 

43,763 

180 

Period ol 















first sunej 

110,830 

14,8irj 

125,684 

37,7i: 

30,146 

600 

120 

720; 48,011 

1214 

2505!3ig 

62,040 

94 

1877-78 

139,000 

14,301 

153,36] 

j 18,706^ 32,400 

172 

1 

173 ! 70,303 

G31 

3224:117 

1 

80,365 

29;514 


According to the 1881-82 returns, tbo agricultural stock in the 
Government villages amounted to 2538 ploughs, 1G93 carts, 9868 
bullocks, 7132 cows, 1270 buffaloes, 695 horses, 13,821 sheep and 
goats, and 222 asses. 

In 1880-81, 3093 holdings or khutds were recorded with an 
average area of 4G-JJ acres and an average rental of £4 6s. 9d, 
(Rs. 43-6-0). If equally divided among the agricultural population, 
these holdings would represent an allotment of 14^^jacres at a yearly 
rent of £1 l^d. (Rs. 13-9-0). If distributed among the whole 
population of the sub-division, the share to each would amount to 
acres and the incidence of the land tax to 4s. 6d. (Rs- 2J). 

In 1880-81, of 130,434 acres held for tillage, 29,918 or 22*93 
per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 100,616 
acres 390 were twice cropped. Of 100,906 acres, the area under 
actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 91,491 or 90*67 per emit. 
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48,640 of them under jv&ri Sorghum volgare, 26,541 under wheat 
gahu Triticum mstivum, 16,255 under hajri Penicillaria spicata, 
41 under maize mahha Zea mays, and 14 under rice bhdt Oryza 
sativa. Pulses occupied 7696 acres or 7*62 per cent, 6159 under 
gram harbhara Cicor arietinum, 1438 under kulith Dolichos biflorus, 
73 under tur Oajanus indicus, and 26 under mug Phaseolus 
radiatus. Oilseeds occupied 766 acres or 075 per cent, 118 of 
them under linseed ahki Liniim usitatissimum, and 648 under 
other oilseeds. Miscellaneous crops occupied 95*3 acres or 0’94 per 
cent, 476 of them under chillies mirchi Capsicum frutescens, 86 
under tobacco tambdkhu Nicotiana tabacum, 52 under sugarcane 
iL8 Saccharum officinarum^ and the remaining 339 under various 
vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that, of 53,282 people lodged in 
7024 houses, 46,905 or 83‘03 per cent were Ilindus, 6372 or 11*95 per 
cent Musalmaiis, 3 Oliristians, and 2 Pd^rsis. The details of the Hindu 
castes are : 2235 llrahinans ; 10 Kayasth Prabhus, writers; 835 Jains, 
694 Lddsakka Vtlnis, 271 Liiigdyats, 211 Mdiwadis, and 24 Bhdtias, 
traders and merchants; 16,707 Kunbis, 1887 Malis, 361 Rajputs, 118 
K4nadas, 47 Pahadis, 12 Iletkaris, and 8 Tirmalis, cultivators; 874 
Shimpis, tailors ; 864 Sonars, gold and silversmiths; 546 Sut4rs, 
carpenters; 371 Kumbhars, potters; 260 Lohdrs, blacksmiths ; 179 
K4s4rs and 62 Tambats, coppersmiths; 47 Jingars, saddlers; 16 
Gaundis, masons ; 8 Otaris, metal casters ; 7 Patvokars, silk-tassel 
makers; 5 Ghisadis, tinkers; 2146 Koshtis, 1919 Bdlis, 1028 
Khatris, 155 Ravals, and 53 Niralis, weavers ; 802 Telis, oil-pressors ; 
319 Rangdris, dyers; 61 Kolhdtis, rope-dancers; 47 Guravs, 
drummers ; 4 Jbharis, jewellers ; 603 Nhdvis, barbers ; 286 Parits, 
washermen; 1318 Dhangars, shepherds; 37 Gavlis, milk-sollers ; 
124 Kalidrs, carriers and palanquin-bearers; 116 Bhois, fishers; 
309 Pardeshis and 25 Komtis, labourers; 307 Lonaris, salt-carriers; 
67 Khdtiks, butcliers ; 48 Buruds, basket and mat makers ; 
11 Belddrs, stone-masons ; 9 Halvdis, sweetmeat- makers ; 6 

Bhadbhunjas, grain-parchers ; 2732 Bhils, 1834 Vanjdris, 127 
Thdkurs, 101 Kolis, 48 Vadars, 20 Kaikadis, 15 Rdmoshis, and 
4 Kdngdris, early or unsettled tribes ; 3680 Mhdrs, watchmen ; 663 
Chdmbhdrs and 109 Dhors, tanners; 617 Mdngs, rope-makers and 
servants; 39 Gdrudis, snake-charmers and dancers; 2 Mochis, 
shoe-makers ; 2 Bhangis, scavengers ; 213 Gosdvis, 105 Bairagis, 
45 Mdnbhdvs, 43 Goudhalis, 40 Bharddis, and 8 Jogis, beggars. 

Nipha'd, one of tho southern sub-divisions, is bounded on the 
north by Chdndor ; on the east by Yeola and tho Kopargaon sub- 
division of Ahmadnagar ; on the south by Kopargaon and Sinuar ; 
and on the west by Ndsik and Dindori. Its area is about 411 
square miles. In 1881 its population was 87,523 or 213 to the 
square mile, and its land revenue £29,483 (Es. 2,94,830). 

Of the 411 square miles 361 have been surveyed in 
According to the revenue survey returns twenty-six squam miles 
are occupied by the lands of alienated villages. The remaiader 
contains 188,160 acres or 87*98 per cent of arable land, 10,318 or 
4*83 per cent of unaiable land, 3979 acres or 1*86 per cent oi grass, 
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129 or O’OO per cent of forest, and 11,271 or 5*27 per cent of 
village sites, roads, rivers, and streatna. From the 188,160 acres of 
arable land, 20,852 acres or 1108 per cent have to be taken on 
account of alienated lands in Government villages. 

Nipbdd is a Ijaro sliglitlj waving plain of deep black soil that 
yields rich crops of wlioat and gram. 1’lie only liill is Lojar about two 
miles south-west of Vinehur, and the only forests are a few small 
hdbhul groves. Resides the Ronibay- Jabalpur railway line that 
crosses the sub-divisioji from south-west to north-east, made roads 
run four miles from Vinehur to Ijjisalgaon, twelve miles from 
Ldsalgaon to Chandor, cloven miles from Nipluid to Pinipalgaoii 
Basvant, and tweiity-oiglit miles from Niphad to Ycola. Besides 
these made roads the villages are joined by fair weather tracks, easily 
passable by carts, except at a few stream crossings. Niphad is the 
richest part of Nasik, and the bulk of tho people are prosperous. 

Tlie climate is good, except in A])ril and May when the heat is 
great. Tlic rainfall is pretty even throughout the sub-division. 
At tho central town of Niphad it averaged about eighteen inches 
during the twelve years ending 1881. The details are : 


Niithdtl Haw/nfl, JS7 0 - / .V6' / . 


Ykar. 

Itaiiifall. 

J Yk\r,. 

RainfilH. 

Ykmi. 

j Kiiiiifall. 

1S70 ... 

Inn. (’t**. 
21 *2:i 

! 

1 mi ... 

In'*. Cf.?. 
23 10 

1 In.s. Cf.?. 
1H7.'? ...' -24 .).0 

lt?71 ... 


jsvri ... 

21 43 

IS71) 

' 30 5)0 

]M73 ... 

13 75) 

1 187»*» ... 

13 71 

ls-0 .. 

1 11 31 

1873 ... 

•23 30 1 

1 1877 

10 0 

ISSL .. 

1 ll) 0 

1 


The water-supply is siifficieut. The cliieJ! river is the Godavari 
which enters Niphad in tho south-west, and, after passing north-east 
for about, ton miles, turns for about twenty miles more to tlio south- 
east, leaving the sub-division at its south-ijast corner. In its passage 
through Nipliad, besides by sinalhu* streams iTom tin? right, tlte Godd- 
vari is joined from llu*. left l)y tw(; considerable i-ivcrs tho Banganga 
and tho Kadva. 'riio Banganga rises near Ramsej in the south of 
Dindori, aud,aftera south-east course of abonteightooii miles, falls into 
the Godavari about four jniles south-west of Niphad. The Kadva, a 
much larger stream, rises in the extreme west of Dindori, and, after a 
south-east course of about forty miles, (Uitors Nipliad about five miles 
Bouth-west of J’impalgaou Basvant, In its passage llirongh Niphad it 
ia joined from the nurih by tho Vadali, 1 he Slievlu, and tho Parashari, 
and, after a winding course to the Sfaith-east, falls into the 
Godilvari about six miles south-east of Niphad. 1'ho Banganga and 
the Kadva and its chief feeders, all flow throughout tho year, and, 
by the help of dams, water a largo area of land. Tho dam at 
Vaddli across the Kadva, which was built by Govorninont in 1872, 
distributes water to a distance of nearly eight miles, and ia freely 
used by the people except at tho lower end whore the supply ia 
liable to fail. Except the Goi and tho Pimpli, all these rivers have 
high banks, and all, especially the deep and rocky channelled Kadva, 
are difficult to cross. Besides those and other minor streams, there 
wore in 1881-82, 3191 wells, 82 with and 3109 without steps, 
60 dams, and 15 ponds. 
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Some of tlio NiphM villages were received in 1817 from His Chapter XIIL 
Highness Holkar ; tho rest were coded by the Poshwa in 1818. The Sub-divisions. 
higha rate or blghdvni system was continued till 1840-41, when the Niphad. 
revenue suiwey was introduced. 

To show the spread of tillage and the rise in tho land revenue in tho Land Revenue. 
thirty-oightyearssi lice the in troduction of the survey, tho 107 villages 
have to bo divided in to ten groups: fourteen villages settled in 1840-41; 
fifty-four villages settled in 18:11-42 ; ten villages settled in 1842- 
43; one village settled in 1843-44; fourteen villages settled in 
1844-45; live villages settled in l84()-47; two villages settled in 
1853-54; one village settled in 1850-57; live villages settled in 
1850-60 ; and one village sc'ttled in 1871-72. In tho fourteen villages 
settled in 1810-41 and revised in 1871-72, the figures of tho year 
of settlement eonipared with those of tho year before show a fall 
ill tho occupied area of 2320 acres, in the waste of 5/68 acres, in 
remissions of £7 1*6 (Rs. 7 1*60), and in collections ^>f £204 (Hs. 2040), 

Compai'od with the average of tho ten years before tho survey tho 
figures for the year of settlement show a fall in the occupied area 
of 387 acres, in the waste of 7185 acres, and in remissions of £1032 
(Rs. 10,3)20), and a rise in collections of .£50 (Rs. 500). Duringthe 
thirty-one yeai-s of the survey lease, yearly remissions wore granted, 
the largi'st sums being £171 (Rs. 1710) in 1850 and £251 (Rs. 2510) 
in 1851-52. A eomparisoii of tho average of tho ten years before tho 
survey with tho average of the thirty-one years of tho survey lease, 
shows a ris(^ in the oecupiod area of 444 acres and in collections of 
£475 (Rs. 4750), and a fall in tho w^asto area of 11,034 acres and in 
remissions of £1052 (Rs. 10,520). These foiiiteori villages wero 
revised in 1871-72. 4^1ie figures for tho year of revision compared 

with those of the year before show a rise in the occupied area of 
1425 acres ami a fall in the waste of 54 acres, while tlio collections 
remained almost the same. Again, compared with the figures for 
the y(]ar of revision, tlie figures for 1877-78, the latest available 
year, show a fall in tho occupied area of 89 acr(‘-R, in tho waste of 
12 acres, and in remissions of £1505 (Rs. 15,050), and a rise in 
collections of £1400 (Rs. 14,900). 

In the fifty-four villages settled in 1841-42 and revised in 
1871-72, tlic figures of tho year of settlement compared with thoso 
of the year before show a rise in the occupied area of 1000 
acres and a fall in the waste of 8060 acres, in remissions of £866 
(Rs. 8600), and in collections of £2138 (Rs. 21,380). Compared 
with the average of tho ten years before the settlement, the figures 
of the year of settlement show a rise in the occupied area of 
8146 acres, and a fall in the waste of 14,851 acres, in collections of 
£151 (Rs. 1510), and in remissions of £2076 (Rs. 20,760). During 
the thirty years of tho survey lease yearly remissions were granted, 
the largest sums being £660 (Rs. 6600) in 1850-51 and £640 
(Rs. 6400) in 1853-54. A comparison of the average of tho ten years 
before the survey with the average of the thirty years of tho 
survey lease shows a rise in the occupied area of 23,717 acres and in 
collections of £711 (Rs. 7110), and a fall in the waste area of 30,119 
acres and in remissions of £2055 (Bs. 20,550). These fifty-four 
villages were revised in 1871-72. The figures of the year of revision 
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compared with those of tho year before show a rise in the occupied 
area of 8818 acres and a fall in the waste area of 17 acres and in 
collections of £14G (Rs. 1460). Tlie figures for 1877-78, the latest 
available year, compared with the year of revision, show a fall in the 
occupied ai*ea of 472 acres and ;i rise in the waste of 527 acres 
and in collections of £3888 (Rs. 33,880). 

In the fourteen villaj^e.s settled in 1841-15 and revised in 
1874-75, the figures of the year of settlement coni])a.rod with those 
of the year lieforo show a fall in tho (.)ccii]iied area of 2163 
acres, in tho wa.'^te of 1415 acre.s, in remissions of £l3t (Rs. 1340), 
and in collections of £7 I t (Rs. 7 410). C()ni})Mr(?(l wit h the average of 
tho ten y(‘:irs before the settlement the iign res of tho year of set- 
tlement show a fall in the occu])ied area of 1172 acres, in tlie waste 
of 2224 acres, in remissions of .b290 (Its. 2900), and in collections 
of £473 (Rs. 4780). During the Ihirly years of tlie survey lease 
yearly remissions were granted, the largest sums binng £105 
(Rs. 1050) in 1851-52 and £87 (Rs. 870) in l(S53-51. A comparison 
of the av(‘rago of the ten years bid'ore the sc'tllemeiit with tho 
average of the thirl y years of lh<' survey lease shows a rise in the 
occiipic'd area of 3882 acres, and a fall in the waste of 7032 aeTOS, in 
remissions of £351 (R.s. 3510), aiiel in ejol led ions of £59 (Rs. 590). 

These fourteen villagers were re‘vised in 1871-75. 4'Jie figures of 
the year of revisiem comjiared with those of the year before show a 
rise in the occii])i('el area <>f 1983 acres and a. fall in the waste of 
eight acres ami in (collections of £13 (Its. 130). Conijiared with the 
ten y(.‘ars- bcf(>ro the original survey tlic returns for 1877-7(S show a 
fall in tlie occupied area of 73 acriis and in remissions of £380 
(Rs. 3800), and a ri.se in tho waste of 40 acres and iii collections 
of £67 1 (Hs. 67 10). 

Adding to the iigure.s of tln^so gnmps the details of tlm remaining 
twenty-live villages, the result for the whole snb-divisioii is, com- 
paring tlie average of the ten years before the suttlenient with 
tho avci’ago of tlie thirty’^ y'oars of tho survey l(?ase, a rise in tho 
occupied area <4 41 ,46 1 acres and in collections of tl I- 1-7 (Rs. 14,470) 
and a fall in the waste of 61,985 acres and in remissions of £4640 
(Rs. 41), 400). Again, comparing tho average of tho ten years 
before the setileineiit with the figures for 1878, the lat(?st available 
year, the result is a rise of 65,211 acres or 56 per cent in the occu- 
pied area and in collections of £9940 (Rs. 99,400) or 83'0 per cent. 

Tho following statement gives the details : 
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1 

a 

a 
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. 

Alienated 

Total. 

Occupied. 
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3 

u 

C 

H-> 

Alienatei 

1 

u 

Total. 
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Group I.— 14 Vii.r.Aaiw, settled in 1840-41. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

'Acres. 

Acres. 

1 

Us. 

Us. 

Us. 

Us. 

Us. 

Us. 

Us. 

Rs. 

Us. 

183P-40 ... 

17,0.07 

42 to 

21,297 

11.50( 

1368 

7863 

12 

787.5 

10,.579 


208 

710 

20, .50.3 


1840-41 ... 

irMi02 

.3285 

18,977 

5732; 2375 

410 


410 

17,203 

.jj 

279 

84 

17,626 

14 

1830-31 to 













1830-40 ... 
184^^41 to 

15,181 

4133 

19,36t 

12,917 

1370 

10,67.5 

5.5 

10,730 

16,11.5 

41 

237 

73.5 

17,128 

1006 

1870-71 ... 

2n,r>04 

3301 

23,805 

9S: 

, 2292 

201 

4 

20;5 

21,048 

3.5 

700 

9.3 

21,876 

148 

1870-71 ... 

21 ,.551 

3130 

21,7:M 

14o: 2J04 




21 .1»8.> 

40 

12.5.5 

130 

23,422 


1871-73 ... 

22,081 

:U7.5 

20,159 

so! osot 

15,0.50 


1;5.050 

21,979 

14 

125.5 

173 

23,4‘Jl 


1877-78 ... 

22, 003 

3107 

20,070 

74: 2967 

1 

1- 

... 

.30,801 

* 

12'>8 


3S,.321 

1814 
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1840-41 ... 

4;i,20.'J 

12,032* .5.5,2.35 

! 28,4971 7292 
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6( 

(»3(): 

0.5,242 


789 

.578 

CO, 023 

3 

1841-42 ... 

4t‘.«50S 
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1 .50,235 

20,437 

,10.139: 59-: 

4( 

040 

41,120 
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45,211 
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1831-33 to 
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1840-41 ... 

30,2)50 

11,820' 4S.OS9 

3.5,288 

i 73 H 21.223 

17( 

21,399 

4.5,517 
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7M 
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■16,754 
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1M70-71 .. 

02,400 

0400 

71,800 

5100' 1,5,806 

819 

32 

8.51 

.51, .381 

32.5 

1929 

229 

53,804 

343 

1870-71 ... 

68,100 

8721 

70,S3M 

•12< 

r.ftoo' 6 


.5 

.5*i,OHO 

4;ir.;3077 

,38.5 

59,978 


1871-72 ... 

7<5,8.il 

8797 


403 11,9.32 

34,419 


34,410 

54,7-58 

59;;{(i77 

filO 

.58 ,.5 13 


1877-78 ... 

70,423 

3750 

8.5,179 

930 

11,896 

... 

... 

88,592 

32 3079 
1 

690 

92,393 

11,766 
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1841-42 ... 

10,1.37 

3151 

13.288 

2S<'0 

4100 

188 

20 

211 

13,962 


211 

11 

14,184 

55 

1842-43 ... 

1832-33 to 

0073 

2190 

1 1 ,809 

2180 

looo 

140 

14 
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11,230 
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11,48.5 


1841-42 ... 
1842-43 U» 

7077 

.3132 

11,1.59 

4263 

4410 

2177 

34 

2211 

10,1.50 


211 

42 

10,103 

651 

1873-74 ... 

jn,r,oi 

2233 

I2,S!)4 

9.59 

11.58 

43 

4 

47 

12,0.52 

19 

001 

43 

12,71.5 

0 

187.3-74 ... 

11,427 

22(58 

13,(595 

]('• 

1310 


... 


12,731 

0 

911 

151 

13,832 


1874-75 ... 

ll.OGO 

2273 

14,239 

7 

1580 

0950 


69.50 

12,70.5 

2 

939 

91 

13,737 


1877-78 ... 

11,000 

2273 

14,239 

7 

1.580 


... 

... 

19,059 
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2403 
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23 

28 

2402 
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1873-74 ... 

2424 

300 

2724 
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373 
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49 

1701 

7 

34 

1 

1743 

11 

1873-74 ... 

2712 
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3025 
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CO 
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10.54 


1874-75 

2950 

Sll 

3201 

1 
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781 


781 

1900 
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Nij^iAd Tillage and Land Bevenm, ISil ■ continued. 
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According to the 1881-82 returns the agricultural stock in 
Government villages amounted to 5061 ploughs, 2494 carts, 19,548 
bullocks, 10,670 cows, 4039 buffaloes, 1415 horses, 30,235 sWp 
and goats, and 668 asses. 

In 1880-81, 5313 holdings or Ichdtds were recorded with an 
avenige area of 35^'}j acnis and an average rental of £5 O.*?, 

(lls. 54-1 3-0). If ccpially divided among the agricultural population, 
these hohliiigs would i*epreseut an allotment of 12],^^ acres at a 
yearly rent of £1 lO.s*. (Its. 1 9- 14-0). If distributed among 
the whole population of the sub-division, the share to eacli would 
amount to acres, and the incidence of the laud tax to 65. dd, 
(lls. 3-6-0). 

In 1880-81, of 167,619 acres held for cultivation 17,931 or 10*69 
per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 149,718 
acres 386 wore twice cropped. Of 1 »“>(), 104 acres, tho area under 
actual cultivation, grain crops occnpi(‘d 123,32!) acres or 82*16 
per cent, 66,007 of them inuler wheat gaha Triticiim mstivum, 
50,715 under bdjri Pcuicillaria spicata, 6209 under /rdri. Sorghum 
vulgare, 32 t under vicchhdl Oryza sativa, 71 under maize ma/cte 
Zea mays, and three under nagli Eleusino coracana. Pulses 
occupied 14,41 1 acres or 9*62 per cent, 12,375 of them under gram 
harhhara Ciccr .‘irietiuum, 1212 under udid Phaseolus mniigo, 456 
under kidHh lloliohos billorus, 231 under tur C.ijauns indicus, 130 
under mag Phas(U)lus radia,tus, 26 under loutils muaur Erviiin lens, 
and 11 nndc;r peas PisLirn sativum. Oilseeds occupied 6538 
acres or 4'35 per cent, 2094 of them under linseed alM Linum 
iisitatissimuiii, 1001 under gingelly-seed tU Sesamiim indiemn, and 
341'3 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 202 acres or 0*13 per 
cent, all under brown hemp ambddl Hibiscus caniiabiniis. Miscel- 
laneous crops occupied 5591 acn^s or 3*72 per cent, 1719 ot them 
under chillies va/rcAi Capsicum frutescens, 1618 under sugarcane us 
yaccharum ottlciuarum, 703 under tobacco a Nicotian a taba- 

cum, and the romaiiiing 1101 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 po])ulation nduriis show that, of 87,523 poo[)le lodged in 
14,760 houses, 81,1 16 or 96* 14 percent were Hindus, 3353 or 3*83 per 
Cent Musalmans, 9 JYirsis, 9 Jews, and 6 Christians. Tho details 
of the Hindu castes are : 4015 Ijrahmans; 63 Tliakurs or Hrahma 
Kshatris and 55 Kayasth Prabhus, writers ; 1 622 Jains, 711 Marvadis, 
207 Liugflyats, 168 Lmlsakka Vanis, and 10 Jiliatias, traders and 
merchants; 31,939 Kuubis, 2290 Malis, 453 Rajputs, 23 liotkaris, 
18 Tirmalis, and 15 Kanadas, cultivators; 1298 Sonars, gold and 
silver smiths; 971 Shinipis, tailors; 911 Sutars, carpenters; 617 
Kumbhars, potters ; 409 Lohars, blacksmiths; 379 Kasars, and 215 
/Tdinbats, coppersmiths; and 10 Jingars, saddlers ; 8 Ottiris, metal 
castors; 1103 Tclis, oil-pressers ; 725 Salis, 232 Koshtis, 19 Ravals, 
and 2 Khatris, weavers; 114 Rangaris, dyers; 245 Cura vs, drum- 
mers ; 53 Kolh5,tis, rope-dancers ; 7 Bhd.ts, bards; 2 Johdris, jewellers ; 
913 Nhdvis, barbers; 383 Parits, washermen; 2795 Dhangars^ 
shepherds; 298 Bhois, fishers; 71 Khdtiks, butchers; 51 Kamathis, 
and 18 Komtis, labourers ; 51 Buruds, basket and mat makers; 29 
Pdtharvats, stone-ciittcrs ; 20 Halvdis^ sweetmeat-makers ; 15 
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Lonfiris> salt-carriers ; 13 Bhaiidfiris, palm-juioe drawers ; 9 Tdmbolis, 
betelnut-sellors ; 4 Beldars, sjbone masons; 4 Bhadbliunjdsj grain* 

E irchers; 6936 Kolis^ 6317 Vanjdris, 2530 Bhils, 56 Vadars, 46 
hdmtdSi 33 Vaidus^ 8 Kdngdris^ and 6 Kilfclikaris, unsettled tribes ; 
10,987 Mhars, watchmen ; 1160 Chdmbhars and 202 Dhors, tanners; 
967 Mdngs, rope-makora ; 4 Bhangis, scaiivcngers ; 3 Mochis, shoe- 
makers; 830 Gosavis, 128 Maubhava, 118 Bharddis, 84 JangamSj 
81 Jogis, 51 Gondhalis, 9 Joshia, and 4 Vasiidcva, beggars. 

Sinuar, the aonthmost sub-division of tho district, is bounded 
on the north by Ndsik and Niphad ; on the east by Kopargaon and 
Sangamner ; on the south by the Sangamner and Akola sub-divisions 
of Ahmadnagar ; and on the west by Igatpuri and Nasik. Its area 
is about 519 square miles. In 1881 its population was 66,081 or 127 
to tho square mile, and its land revenue was £18,174 (Rs. 1,81,740). 

Of tho 519 square miles, 508 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns, five square miles are occu- 
pied by the lauds of alienated villages. Tho rest contains 220,642 
acres or 60*28 per cent of arable land, 59,260 acres or 18'6l per 
cent of un arable land, 16,750 acres or 5*26 i)er cent of grass, 
20,023 acres or 6*28 per cent of forests, and 1807 acres or 0*57 
per cent of village sites, rojxds, rivers, and streams. From tho 
220,642 acres of arable land, 15,948 acres have to bo taken on 
account of alienated lands in Government villages, 

Siiinnr is a rather bare tableland from 400 to 500 feet above tho 
level of Nasik and Niphad, sloping gently to the north and north- 
east, and is bounded on tho south by a high range of hills which 
run into tho Ahmadnagar district. On tho north-west is ank 
isolated range of stony hills with a temple of Khandoba on the 
highest point, Tho nortliern edge of the tableland is broken by 
three passes, in the west by the Pandurli pass with a made road 
leading to Igatpuri and Bhagur, in tho north-west the Sinnar pass 
on tho Nasik-i\)ona road fit for spring carriages, and in the 
BOiith-east a pass with a made road leading to Ahmadnagar. The 
sub-division contains soil of almost every variety. In the centre 
and east there is much mixed or harad and red or mdJ, but the 
Dnrna valley in the north-west is of tho best black soil. The people 
are generally poor and indebted. 

The climate is healthy. Sinnar and some other places, though 
made feverish in the cold weather by the largo area of irrigated land^ 
are cool and pleasant in the hot weather. The rainfall is heavier in 
the south and west than in tho north and east. At Sinnar, which 
lies to the west of the centre of the sub-division, during the twelve 
years ending 1881 the fall averaged about 2 1 inches. The details are : 


Simmr Rainfall, 1870-1S81. 
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Tho water-supply^ especially in the east and in the hilly parts to 
the south, is scanty. The chief river is the Dev, which rises in the 
west, and flowing across the sub-division, first east, and then north- 
east, falls into the Godflvari just beyond Sinnar limits. It flows 
throughout the year and waters a considerable area. The channel 
is deeply cut and the banks steep and difficult. Tho only other 
important river is the Jham, wkich, rising in tho Akola hills in 
Ahraadnagar, crosses tho south-east corner of Sinnar and falls into 
the Godavari ten or twelve miles below the Dev. Besides these and 
other minor streams, there wore, in 1881-82, 2568 wells 115 with and 
2453 without steps, 140 dams, 46 dhehiuUs or water-lifts, and 23 
ponds. 

Until 1843 tho land revenue continued to bo collected partly by 
higha rates and partly by plough rates. The introduction of 
survey rates was begun in some villages in 18 :13-44 and in others 
not until 1848-49. 

To show the spread of tillage and tho increase in the land revenue 
since tho introduction of the survey, tho ninety-eight Government 
villages of Sinnar have to bo divided into six groups, forty-throe 
villages settled in 1843, fourteen villages settled in 1844, twenty, 
four villages settled in 1814, ono village settled in 1845, two 
villages settled in 1846, and fourteen villages settled in 1848. 
In tho forty-three Governirient villages, which were settled in 
1843-44 and revised in 1875-76, the figures of tho year of settlement 
compared with those of tho year before show a rise in tho occupied 
area of 4973 acres, and a fall in the waste of 9433 acres, in remissions 
of £433 (Rs. 4330), and in collections of £2886 (Rs. 28,860). A 
comparison of tho figures of tho year of sottlomoiit with the 
average of tho ten previous years shows a rise in tho occupied area of 
6165 acres, and afallin the waste of 7442 acres, in remissions of £1413 
(Rs. 14,130), and in collections of £2051 (Rs. 20,510). During the 
thirty-two years of the survey lease yearly remissions were granted, 
the largest sums being £647 (Rs. 6470) in 1851-52 and £718 
(Rs. 7180) in 1853-54. A comparison of tho avorago of tho ton 
years before tho survey with tho average of tho thirty-two years 
of tho survey lease shows a rise in tho occupied area of 21,305 acres, 
and a fall in the waste of 26,195 acres, in remissions of £1462 
(Rs. 14,620), and in collections of £1 189 (Rs. 11,890). These forty- 
three villages were revised in 1875-70. The figures of the year 
revision compared with those of the year before, that is tho last year of 
the original survey, show a rise in tho occupied area of 12,280 acres, 
in tho waste of 820 acres, and in remissions of £1999 (Rs. 19,990), and 
a fall in collections of £46 (Rs. 460). A comparison of the figures 
of tho year of revision with those of 1877-78, the latest available year, 
shows a fall in tho occupied area of 202 acres and in remissions of 
I £1998 (Rs. 19,980), and a rise in the waste area of 201 acres and in 
collections of £1976 (Rs. 19,760) or 34-6 per cent. 

In the fourteen Government villages settled in 1844-45 androvised 
in 1874-75 the figures of the year of settlement compared with 
those of the year before show a fall in the occupied area of 1504 
acres^in remissions of £54 (Bs. 54Q)> and in .coUeotioiiB of £46g 
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(Rs. 4620), and a rise in the waste area of 2125 acres. The figures of 
the year of settlement compared with the average of the ten previous 
years show a fall in the occupied area of 30 acres, in remis- 
sions of £73 (Rs. 730), and in collections of £301 (Its. 3010), and a 
rise in the waste area of 140G acres. During the thirty-four years 
of the survey lease yearly remissions were granted, the largest sums 
being £63 (Rs. 630) in lSM-45 and £76 (Rs. 700) in 1851-52. A 
comparison of tlie avei-ago of the ten years before the survey 
with the average of the thirty yours of the survey loa/So shows a 
rise in the occupied area of 6058 acres and in tlic waste of 29,413 
acres, find a fall in remissions of £127 (Rs. 1270) and in collec- 
tions of X55»5 (Rs. 5550). These fourteen villages were resettled 
in 1871-75. The figures of the year of rovisioii compared with 
those of the year before sliow a rise in the occupied ar(?a of 2954 
aertis, in the waste of 47 acres, and in remissions of £58S (Rs. 5880), 
and a fall in collections of £13 (Rs. 130). The hgiires of 1877-78, 
tho latest available year of the revised settlement compared with 
tlK)SO of the lirst year of revision show a fall in the occupied area of 
088 acres, and in remissions of £590 (Rs. 5900), and a rise in wasto 
of G50 acres and in collections of £560 (Rs. 5600). 

In tho twenty-four Goviu'innent villages settled in 1841-45 and 
revised in 1<S75“76, tho figures of tho original settlement year 
compared with tlioso of the year before show a risc5 in tho occupied 
area of 3725 acr(?s and in the waste of 1811 a.ci*es, ami a fall in 
remissions of £700 (Rs. 7000) and in collections of £1115 
(Rs. 11,150). A comparison of the figures of the original settlement 
year with the average of tho ton previous years shows a rise in 
the occupied area of 1950 acres and in the waste of 4182 acres, 
and a fall in remissions of £620 (Rs. 6260) and in collections of 
£1431 (Rs. 14,310). During the thirty-one years of the original 
settlenumt yearly remissions were granted, tlie larg(‘st sums being 
£317 (Rs. 3170) ill 1814-45 and £311 (Rs. 31 10) in 1851-52. A 
comparison of the average of the tmi yeai’s before the survey with 
the average of tho thirty -one years of tlie survey lease shows a rise 
in the occupied area of 19,691 acres and a fall in tho waste of 
12,796 acri s, in remissions of £924 (Rs. 9240), and in collections of 
£173 (Rs. 1730). Tho settlement of these twenty-four Government 
villages was revised in 1875-76, Tho figures for this year com- 
pared with those of the previous year show a riso in tlxe occupied 
area of 7158 acres, in tho wasto of 567 acres, in remissions of 
£1361 (Rs. 13,610), and in collections of £12 (Rs. 120). The figures 
of the latest available year of tlio revised survey compared with 
those of tho revision year show a rise in tho occupied area of 75 acres, 
in tho wasto of 46 acres, and in collections of £1408 (Rs. 14,080), 
and a fall in remissions of £1361 (Rs. 13,610). 

In tho fourteen Government villages settled in 1848-49, tho 
figures of tho settlement year compared with those of tho year 
before, show a rise in tho occupied area of 277G acres and in the 
waste of 4151 acres, and a fall in remissions of £69 (Rs. 690) and 
in collections of £567 (Rs. 5670). Tho figures of the settlement 
year compared with the avei'ago of the ten previous years show a 
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rise in the occnpied area of 4339 acres and in the waste of 2635 
acres, and a fall in remissions of £99 (Rs. 990) and in collections of 
£388 (Rs. 3880). Daring the thirty years of the survey lease yearly 
remissions were granted, the largest sums being £411 (Rs. 4110) 
in 1876-77, and £95 (Rs. 950) in 1848-49, and £81 (Rs. 810) in 
1853-54. A comparison of the average of the ten years before the 
survey settlement with tlio avorago of the thirty years of survey 
rates, shows a rise in the occupied area of 10,114 acres, and in tho 
waste of 494 acres, and a fall in remissions of £169 (Ks. 1690), and 
in collections of £43 (Rs. 430). 

Adding to tho figures of those groups tho details of tho remaining 
three Govornment villages tho result for tho whole sub-division is, 
comparing the average of tho ton years Ix^foro the survey settle- 
ment with the average of the thirty years of tho original settlement, 
a rise in the occinpicd area of 58,525 acres, and a fall in the wasto 
of 8992 acres, in remissions of £2631 (Rs. 26,840), and in collections 
of £1922 (Rs. 19,220). Again, comparing tlu^ average of tho ton 
years before the survey sottleuumt with the figures for tho last 
year of tho surv^oy settle men t, the result is a rise in collections of 
£4070 (Rs. 40,7()0) or 31 '5 per cent. 

The following statement gives tho details : 

Sh)n(vr and Land Rerntur, lSJf3-lS7S. 
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According to tho 1881-82 returns, the agricultural stock io 
Government villages amounted to 5581 ploughs, 3371 carts, 43,062 
bullocks, 15,383 cows, 4687 buffaloes, 1749 horses, 34,362 sheep and 
goats, and 787 asses. 

In 1880-81, 6277 holdings or hhdtds were recorded with on 
average area of thirty-seven acres and an average rental of £2 16«. 
(Bs. If equally divided among the agricultural population, these 
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holdings would represent an allotment of twenty-two acres at a 
yearly rent of £1 13^?. 6tZ. (Rs. 16|). If distributed among the whole 
population of the sub-division, tho sliaro to each would amount to 3i 
acros and tho incidence of the land-tax to 5if. 3d. (Rs. 2-10). 

In 1880-81, of 218,144 acres hold for tillage 30,347 or 13*91 per 
cent wore fallow or under grass. Of tho remaining 187,797 acres 
2473 were twice cropped. Of 190,270 acres tho area under actual 
cultivation, grain crops occupied 1() t,090 acres or 8(j‘24 per cent, 
99,982 of them under hfljri Peiiicillaria spicata, 3t,()92 under wlieat 
gahu Triticum asstivuin, 2d,24(5 under y/vir/ Sorgliuni vulgare, 2771 
under ruf/i Eleusino coracana, 13()8 under rice hhdt Ory/a sativa, 
885 under .suva Pauiciini iriiliaccuini, 71* under maize malilcii Zca 
mays, 3 under Italian millet Panicum italiciirn, and 700 iiiidcp 
miscellaneous ccjvals. Pulses occupied 14,179 acres or 7*45 per 
cent, 10,702 of Ihem undm* gram luirhhara Cicer arietinum, 2036 
under udid Phaseolus mungo, 3 1*1 under nvig Phasoolus radiatus, 
284 under tiu^ Cajauus indicus, 108 under peas vdtuna Pisum sativum, 
67 under Icullth Dolichos bilJorus, 30 under lentils ma.'iur Ervum 
lens, and 1 1 under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 8088 acres or 
4*25 per cent, 201 of them under liiisood alahi Liuum usitatissimum, 
8 under gingcJly-soed fil Sesamuni iiidicum, and 7876 nndor other 
oilseeds. Fibres occupied 225 acros or 0*11 per cent, all under 
brown hemp nmhadi Hibiscus cannabiuus. Miscellaneous crops 
occupied 3088 acrcis or P93 pen- cent, 799 of them under sugarcane 
us Sacchariim oiliciuarum, 17()6 under cliillic^s vvIrcJu Capsicum 
frutescens, 295 undtT tobacco tmiihdkha Nicotiana tabacum, and the 
remaining 828 under various v(‘getables and fruits. 

Tho 1881 pf)pulation returns show that of 66,081 people lodged 
in 14,929 houses, 64,092 oi- 96*99 per cent were Jliiidus, 1978 or 2*99 
per cent Musal mans, and 11 Christians. Tho details of tln^ IJiiidu 
castes are : 284*1 BrahmaiKS; 15 Kayasth Prablms and 3 1'liakurs, 
writers; 985 Marvjidis, I-69 Jains, l03 Ladsakka Vanis, 102 Linga- 
yats, and 2 Bliatias, traders and merchants; 21,505 Kunl)is, 3167 
M{ilis, 167 Rajputs, 97 Kanadas, 26 I'irnullis, and 22 lYihadis, 
husbandmen ; 1129 Sondrs, gold and silversmiths; 964 Sutars, 
carpenters; 552 SJiimpis, tailors; 551 Kumbhars, potters; 529 
Lobdrs, blacksrnitlis ; 112 Kdsars and 4 Tdmbats, copper-smiths ; 
16 Gaundis, masons; 13 Otaris, metal casters; 758 Telis, oil- 
pressers; 270 Khatris, 232 Salis, 72 Koshtis, 64 Nirdlis, and 22 
Rdvals, weavers; 55 Riingdris, dyers; 163 Ouravs, drummers; 
43 Kolhdtis, rope-dancers ; 600 Nlidvis, l)arbors ; 44*8 Parits, washer- 
men ; 2356 Pliangars, shepherds ; 47 Jihois, fishers ; 380 Londris, 
salt-carriers ; 229 Khatiks, butchers ; 58 Pardeshis and 25 Korntis, 
labourers; 44 Patharvats, stone-cutters ; 20 Biiruds, basket and mat 
makers; 15 Belddrs, stone-masons; 6 Kaldls, liquor- sellers; 9652 
Vanjaris, 2229 Bhils, 2099 Kolis, 710 Thakurs, 139 Kathkaris, 27 
Vadars, and 825 Raraoshis, unsettled tribes; 6308 Mhars, watchmen ; 
1110 Chdmbhdrs and 76 Dhors, tanners ; 542 Mange, rope-makers and 
servants ; 47 Halemdrs ; 408 Gosdvis, 249 Bairdgis, 1 55 Mdnbhdvs, 
106 Bbarddis> 43 Gondhalis^ 36 Joshis, 32 Jangams, and 18 Jogis, 
beggars. 
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Igatpuri, in the extreme south-west, is bounded on the north by 
Ndsik ; on the east by Nasik, Sinnar, and the Akola sub-division of 
Ahmadnagar ; on the south by Akola and tho Shdhdpur sub-division 
of Thdna;. and on the west by Shahapur. Its area is about 375 
square miles. In 1881 its population was 68,749 or 132 to the square 
mile, and its land revenue £9406 (Rs. 94,060). 

The 375 square miles surveye*! in detail are all in Government 
villages. According to tho revenue survey returns they contained 
163,247 acres or 71*76 per cent of arable land, 18,313 acres or 8'6 
per cent of unarable land, 1300 acres or 0*56 per cent of grass, 
39,074 acres or 17*18 per cent of forest reserves, and 5555 acres or 
2*45 per cent of village sites, roads, and river-beds. From the 
163,247 acres of arable Government land 5756 or 3*5 per cent have 
to bo taken on account of alienated lands in Government villages. 
Of tho balance of 157,491 acres the actual area of arable Govern- 
ment land, 138,592, or 88 per cent, were under tillage in 1881-82. 

Igatpuri, especially on tho north-west and south, is hilly. The 
line of natunil drainage divides it into two parts, a small section 
on the north and north-west tluit slopes west to tho V aitarua, and a 
larger section in tho south that drains east into tho DArua. For 
a district which lies within the belt of hill forests Igatpuri is rather 
bare of trees, except in tho north-east and ^vost wliore are some 
good teak and mn reserves. The soil is generally poor and shallow. 
It is of three varieties, a rather poor black soil called kali at the 
foot and by tho sides of hills, and two kinds of red or 7ndl land, a 
poorer upland soil, and a richer variety suitable for rice. 

The climate is cool throughout the year and is healthy except in 
the rainy season when there is an excess of moisture. At Igatpuri, 
on tho crest of tho Sahyadris in the extreme south-west the average 
fall during tho twelve years ending 1881 was 114 inches, a supply 
which is probably twice as groat as in the eastern villages. The 
details are : 

hjatpvri Italn/alfj 1870 • ISSl, 


Vkar, 

Rainfall. 

j Year. 

Rainfall. 

Yrar* 

Rainfall. 

1870 ... 

Ins. Ct.H. 
UU .10 

li 

1| 1874 ... 

Iii.s. ■ 

122 88 ; 

1878 ... 

Ins. Cts. 
160 64 

1S71 ... 

8& 0.H 

1876 ... 

M7 7 1 

1879 ... 

133 25 

1S71’ ... 

Oi) f.S 

; 1870 ... 

113 37 , 

1880 ... 

123 19 

1873 ... 

1U7 70 

1 1877 ... 

06 60 1 
1 

1881 ... 

126 83 


There are two leading rivers, the Vaitarna in the north-west and the 
Ddrna in tho south-east. The Vaitarna, from its source close to 
Trimbak, flows south about ten miles, and, turning west, cuts its 
way by a deep ravine through the Sahyadri hills about six miles 
north of the Tal pass. The JJArna in tho south-east, though a smaller 
stream, is of more local importance. The main stream takes its rise 
in the south about ten miles south of Igatpuri, and, after flowing 
about fourteen miles north, is, near Qhoti about four miles east of 
Igatpuri, joined from the north by the Taki. The united stream 
then winds eastwards for about fifteen miles, till, on the eastern 
edge of tho sub-division, it is met from the right by the E&dva. 
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The water-supply is poor. None of the rivers but the Ddrna run Chapter ZIIL 

for more than eight months in the year, and the Darna ceases to flow Sub diiisions. 

at the end of the ninth. The average depth of the wells is about 
twenty feet, but during four months in the year they hold no water. Ioatpuw. 

Instead of wells most of the western villages have largo ditches Water. 

whose sides are fenced by piles of stone. In some villages which 
have no water ditch, the people have to go more than half a mile for 
drinking-water. There were, in 1881-82, 398 wells, 124 with and 
274 without steps, one dam, 4 dhekudis or water-lifts, and IG ponds. 

In 1818 when it passed to the British, Igatpuri was partly under History. 
Ndsik and partly under JCavnai. Bigha rate and plough rates 
continued in force in some villages till 1843-44, in others till 1852-58, 
and in a third group till 1859-()0, when the revenue survey was 
introduced. 

To show the spread of tillage and the increase of the land revenue Revenue. 

since the introduction of the survey, the 123 villages can be most 
conveniently divided into five groups : G villages settled in 1840-41, 

42 settled in 1842-43, 53 settled in 1843-44, 21 settled in 1844-45, 
and one settled in 18I5-4G. Jn the forty-two Government villages 
settled in 1842-43, the figures of the settlement year compared with 
those of the year before show a rise in the occupied area of 7849 
acres and in remissions of £910 (Rs, 9100), and a fall in the waste 
area of 4138 acres and in collections of £588 (Rs. 5880). A compa- 
rison of the figures of the settlement year with the average of the ten 
previous years shows a rise in the occupied area of 9721 acres and in 
remissions of £828 (Rs. 8280), and a fall in tho waste of 4703 acres 
and in collections (»f £107 (Rs. 1070). During tho thirty-six years of 
survey rates yearly remissions were givinted, the largest sums being 
£1406 (Rs. 1 4,000) in 1846-47, and £1402 (Rs. 14,020) in 1845-46. 

Compared with the average of tho ten previous years tho average of 
tho thirty-six years of survey rates shows a rise in tho occupied area 
of 19,794 acres, in remissions of £270 (Rs. 2700), and in collections 
of £442 (Rs. 4420); and a fall in the waste of 6015 acres. In tho fifty- 
three Government villages settled in 1 8 1 3-44, the figures of the 
settlement year compared with those of tho year before show a rise 
in the occupied area of 3658 acres and a fall in tho waste of 617 
acres, in remissions of £026 (Rs. 6260), and in collections of £807 
(Rs. 8070). The figures of the settlement year compared with the 
average of the ten previous years show a rise in tho occupied area 
of 4726 acres, in the waste of 1671 acres, and in romissions of £517 
(Rs. 5170), and a fall in collections of £298 (Rs. 2980). During the 
thirty-five years of survey rates yearly romissions were granted, the 
largestsum3heing£l 389 (Rs. 13, 890)in 1847-48, and£l 378 (Rs.13,780) 
in 1846-47. The average of the thirty -five years of survey rates, 
contrasted with tho average of tho ton previous years, shows a rise 
in the occupied area of 22,549 acres, in tho waste of 96 acres, in 
remissions of £236 (Rs. 2360), and in collections of £593 (Rs. 5930). 

In tho twenty-one Government villages settled in 1844-45,. the 
figures of the settlement year compared with those of the year before 
show a rise in the occupied area of 2643 acres, and in remissions of 
£262 (Rs. 2620), and afall in the waste area of 1389acres, andin collec* 
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tions of £46 (Rs. 460). Again, compared with tJie average of the ten 
previous years the figures of the settlement year show a rise in the 
occupied area of 3004 acres, and in remissions of £255 (Rs. 2550) ; 
and a fall in the waste area of 1147 acres, and in collections of £6 
(Rs. 60). During the thirty-four years of survey ratesyearly remissions 
were granted, the largest sums being £275 (Rs. 2750) in 1845-46 and 
£274 (Rs. 2740) in 1S44-45. Tl’he average of the thirty-four survey 
years contrasted with tlio average of the ten previous years shows 
an inci-case in the occupied area of 7747 acres, in tlie waste of 4812 
acres, in remissions of £95 (Rs. 950), and in collections of £197 
(Rs. 1970). 

Adding to the figures of these throe principal groups the details 
for tlui rc'inaining two groups the result for the whole sub-division is, 
comparing the aventgo of the ten years before Iho survey and of tho 
years of survey raters, a rise in tho occupied area of 56,584 acres, in 
C(»llections of £1 40() (lls. 14,000), midin remissions of £701 (Rs. 7010), 
arnl a bill in tlui waste of 2217 acres. Again, (jomparing the average 
returns of the ten years before tbo survey and the ri^turns for 
1877-78, tlie result is, including revenue fi-oni unarablo hind, an 
incr(N‘ise iu collections of £3024 (Its. 30,240) or 58*5 per cent. 

IHie following statement giv(JS the <letails : 

/(/af/xiri TtUittjv and Land Uvvrnnt\ lS,jO ■ fSJ'S. 
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6fiO 

45^:l 


7-2 

27 

4682 


i8:{o-:ii to 















IS.T.M0 ... 


I’.Oli 

4i::i2 

:J229 

3057 

516 

59 

r.75 

4SS3 


99 

62 

5031 

776 

IS lO- ll u» 















1S77-7.S . . 

lo,:i‘i‘j 

472 

lo,sr,i 

2110 

2:».5.-> 

17*24 

•23 

1651 

6164 

38 

118 

-46 

G0S6 


1877-78 ... 

12,747 

4S4 

i:i,2;{l 

215*1 

336*> 




7902 

68 

•201 

44 

8215 





Gnm 1 * 11 

.-12 \ 

'IT.L.IOKH, SKTHiKll IN 1812- 

4.3. 





1841 -f.! .. 

1 1,70^ 

22 c..'. 

10,973 

lO.OlO 

11.158 

297 

•291 

r>88 

21, ‘289 

... 

440 

197 

21,035 


... 

‘J2.(157 

218.5 

34,SJ2 

64HI 


9360 

327 

061) :i 

15,036 


413 

16.040 


to 















isn-it! ... 

12.701 

2.397 

1.1,101 

11,184 

12,636 

llSl 

•230 

1414 

16.440 


512 

157 

17,118 

1560 

1841* 4:1 to 











1 




1877-78 .. 


17-71 

3i,s9ri 

51 fill 

; 14.068 

4011 

74 

, 4116 

•2^, 49.3 

; 81 

821 

140 

21,535 

7 

1877-78 ... 

■ 12 , 7:13 

1757 

4 1,4;»0 

13S7 

j 19,265 

... 



24,981 

j 85 

1000 

1 

801 

26,370 

8 
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1842-43 ... 

19,715 

28S0 

i'2,r)0ri 

1 : 1 . 15:1 

10,043 

442 

313 

7.56 

30,414 


583 

640 

.31,587 


1843-44 ... 

23,648 

2805 

26,253 

13,770 

10,213 

6712 

m 

7014 

22,»3f 

21 

546 

6 

23,515 


1833-34 to 














1842-43 ... 

18,530 

2998 

21,537 

12,406 

11,884 

1651 

191 

1643 

25,836 

— 

66.5 

608 

26,409 

1417 

1843-44 to 












1877-78 ... 

41, .^OO 

2486 

44,076 

12,502 

19.431 

4141 

6« 

4207 

30,550 

2*ifl 

122*2 

428 

32,423 

7 

1877-78 ... 

56.275 

2650 

58.934 

13,044 

28,704 



... 

37,457 

269 

'jl47.1 

1109 

1 40,308 

8 
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i 

s 

P 

Occupied. 

1 Unoccupied. 

Government. 

Alienated. 

Total. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied- 

'g 

ts 

c 

.2i 

< 

Unarable. 

Total. 

Assessed. 

Alienated 

Total. 

t 

91 

O) 

O) 

< 

UnaraMe 




flKOL'l* IV\ -- 21 

VriiiiAOKS, SKTrriEi) in 1844-45. 





1S43<44 ... 

260H 

732 

.3041 

2(501 

i;Urt 

25 

04 

119 


.3(1(55 

' 35 

1 

37 

211 

3348 

(••• 

1844-4G ... 

Sill 

C73 

(ilSl 

1212 

985 

2040 

99 

2744 


2845 


37 

4 

2886 

... 

1834-35 to 
















1843 44 ... 

24J)7 

0S3 

3180 

2.100 

1111 

115 

82 

197 


27S2 

0 

47 

108 

2043 

122 

1R4-1-45 to 
















1877-78 ... 

10,187 

740 

10,027 

7171 

7001 

1125 

18 

1113 


4(>.01 

31 

181 

49 

4012 


1877-78 ... 

15,471 

8:ui 

10,307 

10,208 

11, TOO 


. 



0114 


109 

158 

0771 

... 




CROIM* V.~ 1 

KETTLKn i.v 1845-4G. 





1844-45 ... 

40 

10 

08 

00 

20 


3 

3 


30 


1 

3 

48 


ia45-m ... 

O.') 

IS 

1J3 

;:3 

IS 

54 

3 

07 


27 


1 


28 

.«• 

183>-:ifi to 
















1S44 l.'j ... 

28 

ir. 

44 

S2 

27 


4 

4 


33 

2 

1 

2 

33 

1 

|S4n-U) to 
















1S77-78 . . 


20 

::oo 

01 

012 

23 


2.3 


13.3 


0 

0 

127 


1877-78 .. 

303 

22 


11.1 

1010 

... 


... 


157 


11 

3!) 

207 


Tun years 



1 













beftin: sur- 

1 















\ cy 

37,700 ' 

(3781 

■ll,4sl , 

20,200 

20,01.8 

:m«o 

500 

4032 

40,480 

8 

1314 

827 

51,(129 

9875 

Siiu ‘0 Biir 

i 















•vy 


0172 

101,008 , 

27,013 

13,470 

10,808 

181 

11,03!) 

02,201 

37(1 

2381 

008 

00.080 

14 

1877-78 ... 

127,010 

0708 

133, 377 ; 

2'.»,Of.2' 

01,1 ;’.o 



... 1 



422 

2884 

1051 

81,871 

3 


According to ilio lSSl-8:i returns, the agricultural stock m 
Government vilinges amounted to 78ol) plouglis, 1057 carts, 14,703 
bullocks, 18,785 cows, 11181 buffaloes, 459 horses, 4432 sheep and 
goats, and 43 asses. 

In ISSO-Sl, 71,117 holdings or hhdtdfi wore recorded with an 
average area ot thirty-seven acres and an average rental of ,tl 5,v. 7. if?. 
(Rs. 12-13-0). If e([ually divided among the agricultural population, 
these holdings would ri*present an allotment of six acres at a yearly 
rent of 7-^. 10 (Ks. 3-15-0). If distril>utiod among the whole 
population of the sub-division, the share to each would amount to 
acres and the incidence of the land-tax to 3.v. l^d. (Rs. 1-9-0). 

In 1880-81, of 130, () 14 acres held for tillage, 27,225 or 19’92 per 
cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 109,419 acres 
475 were twice cropped. Of 109,894 acres the area under actual 
cultivation, grain crops occupied 75,297 acres or 68 51 per cent, 
34,138 of them under hdgli Eleusine coracana, 13,071 under rice 
hhdt Oryza sativa, 12,035 under wheat gahu Triticum rostivuin, 
9905 under sdva Panicum milhi/ceum, 4325 under hdjri Penicillaria 
spicata, 1655 under jvdri Sorghum vulgare, 48 under maize makha 
Zoa mays, and 120 under other cereals. Pulses occupied 14,764 
acres or 13'43 per cent, 5928 of them under gram harhhara Oicer 
arietinum, 3582 under lentils masur Ervum lens, 816 under vdid 
Phaseolus mungo, 1050 under peas vdttUia Pisum sativum, 669 
under tur Cajanus indicus, and 2720 under other pulses. OUseods 
occupied 19,672 acres or 17'90 per cent^ 24 under linseed ahhi 
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Linum usitatissimum and 19^648 under other oilseeds. Fibres 
occupied 78 acres or 0*07 per cent, all under brown hemp anibddi 
Hibiscus cannabinus. Miscellaneous crops occupied 83 acres or 0*07 
per cent, 39 of them under sugarcane us Saccharum ofiBcinarum, 
10 under chillies mirchi Capsicum frutoscens, 4 under tobacco 
tambdkhu Nicotiana tabacum, and the remaining 30 under various 
vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 pojmlaticii returns show, of G8, 749 people lodged in 11,089 
houses, 05,886 or 95*83 percent were Hindus; 1813 or 2*63 percent 
Musahmins; 837 or 1*21 per cent Christians ; 134 or 0*19 per cent 
Piirsis ; 77 or O H per cent Jews ; and 2 Buddhists. The details 
of the Hindu castes are : 777 Brahmans ; 6 Kayasth Prabhus, 
writers ; 755 Jains, 190 Mdiwildis, 142 Ladsakka Vanis,46 Lingayats, 
and4Bhatias, traders and merchants; 18,394 Kunbis, 362 Rajputs, 278 
Kanadas,80 Malis,andl 7 TirmaliH,cultivators; 734 Sutars, carpenters; 
431 Sondrs, gold and silver smiths ; 422 Kumbhars, potters ; 393 
Loh5.rs, blacksmiths ; 191 Shimpis, tailors ; 105 Jingars, saddlers; 
50 Ghisadis, tinkers; 22 Kasars audit Tambats, coppersmiths; 
15 Oaundis, masons; 7 Otilris, metal-casters; 4 Kataris, turners; 
1138 Telis, oil-pressors ; 18 Khatris and 4 Koshtis, weavers; 
1 Rangari, a dyer; 216 Quravs, drummers; 27 Bliats, bards; 731 
Nhavis, barbers ; 333 Parits, washermen ; 355 Dhangars, shepherds ; 
44 Gavlis, milk-sellers ; 70 Bhois, fishers ; 292 Bekhlrs, stono-masons ; 
31 Bur lids, basket and mat makers ; 21 Bhandaris, toddy- drawers ; 
20 Khatiks, butchers; 33 Pardoshis and 18 J (its, labourers; 16 
Lonaris, salt-carriers; 9 Komtis ; 6 Kalals, liijuor-sollcrs ; 13,603 
Kolis, 12,382 Tliakurs, 2140 Vanjaris, 298 K^ithkaris, 138 Bhils, 119 
Vadars, 60 Varlis, and 42 Ramoshis, unsettled tribes ; 8156 Mhdrs, 
watclimon ; 534 Chilnibhars, tanners ; 217 Mangs, rojio-makors ; 128 
Gdrudis and 30 llalemdrs, snake-charmers and dancers ; 37 Bhangis, 
scavengers ; 36 Mochis, shoemakers ; 538 Gosavis, 252 Bairagis, 157 
Bharadis, 107 Gondhalis, 36 Maubhavs, 33 Josliis, 8 Jogis, and 
7 Jan gams, beggars. 

Na^sik, in the south-west of tho district, is bounded on the north 
by Point, Dindori, and Niphad ; on the east by Niphad and Sinnar ; 
on tljo south by Igatpuri; and on tho west by the Shdhapur 
sub-division of l^liana and by Point. Its area is about 465 square 
miles. In 1881 its population was 94,980 or 201* to tho square mile, 
and its land revenue was £17,391 (Rs. 1,73,910). 

Of the 465 square miles 426 have been surveyed in detail. Ac- 
cording to tho revenue survey returns forty-seven square miles are 
occupied by tho lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 
185,884 acres or 76-78 per cent of arable laud; 17,593 acres 
or 7*27 per cent of unarable land; 13,519 or 5*58 per cent of 
grass or kuran ; 16,775 or 6'93 per cent of forest; and 8339 or 
3*44 per cent of village sites, roads, rivers and streams. Prom the 
185,884 acres of arable land, 19,495 or 10*4 per cent have to be 
taken on account of alienated land in Government villages. Of the 
balance of 166,389 acres, the actual area of arable Government land, 
149,601 or 89*67 per cent were under tillage in 188^1-82. 

Tho west of the sub-division is hilly and there is a small level tract 
in the east, but the general character of the country is undulating. A 
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few villages in the extreme west lie below the Sahyidris. The hilly 
parts are more or less wooded, generally with poor teak. The soil 
is generally poor, much of it requiring rest after every two years' 
cropping. To the east, especially in the Darna valley, the soil is 
deeper and richer. 

Besides by the Bombay- Jabalpur railway and by the Bombay- 
Agra highway, the sub-division is crossed by several roads from the 
central town of Nsisik. Of these one passes west to Trimbak, one 
north-west to Harsul and to Feint, one north to Dindori, aud one, the 
Poona road south-east to Siunar. In the west cart roads are rare, 
but in the east the country tracks are generally good in the fair 
season, though frequently crossed by awkward streams and rivers. 

The climate varies in difforout places, but on the whole is healthy. 
The west is much cooler in the hot months and has a much heavier 
rainfall than the east. At Nasik, which lies to the east of the 
centre of the sub-division, the average fall, during the twenty throe 
years ending 1881, was 27*25 inches. The details arc : 


Ndftik Rainfall, ISOO-lSSl, 


Year. 

Uaiiifull. 

j Ykar. 

1 

Rainfall. 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

Year. 

Rainfall. 


Ills. Cts. 

i 

luH. CtiH. 


Ills. Cto. 


fns. Cts. 


Inn, Cts. 

18C0 

26 82 

' 1865 ... 

29 26 

1870 ... 

33 1 

1875 ... 

32 8 

1880 ... 

20 

22 37 

1861 

32 02 

• 1866 ... 

23 07 

1871 ... 

20 31 

1876 ... 

17 7 

1 1881 ... 

1«»:2 

31 OH 

1867 ... 

27 M 

1872 ... 

23 11 

1877 ... 

19 .50 



1863 

20 92 

1808 ... 

20 25 

1873 ... 

17 48 

1878 ... 

52 11 



1804 

20 20 

' 1869 ... 

28 51 

1874 ... 

35 56 

1H79 ... 

32 23 




Except near the Sahyadris, where the people are entirely 
dependent on a few ponds and wells, the water-supply is good. The 
larger rivers not only furnish drinking water to the villages on their 
banks, but with the help of masonry and mud dams irrigate 
considerable areas. The chief rivers arc the Godavari and its 
tributary the Darna. The God«avari rises in the Sahyadris near 
Trimbak, about eighteen miles west of Ndsik, and, flowing north-east, 
receives from the north the waters of the Kikvi and the Alandi. 
Then, stretching slightly to the south-east it passes through the 
town of Ndisik, and a mile or two below receives the Ndsardi on the 
right, from which the chief water-supply of Ndsik is drawn. Below 
this the bed widens, but is dry for nine months in the year, except a 
narrow thread of water. Near Darna Sdngvi on the eastern boundary, 
the Goddvari receives on the right the Darna after a winding course 
of fifty miles. The Ddrna is fed on the left by the Undohol and 
the Vdldevi, neither of which holds much water in the hot season. 

The beds of both the Godavari and the Darna are generally 
broad, rocky, and hard to cross. During the rains (June -October) 
these rivers can seldom be passed except at Ndsik where there is 
a ford and ferry boat and at Chehedi where there is a ferry boat. 
Besides these and other minor streams there were, in 1881-82, 3026 
wells, of which 214 were with steps and 2812 without steps, 132 
dams, 68 dhekudis or water-lifts, and 37 ponds. 

When it passed to the British in 1818, the sub-division was under 
the Peshwa. The land revenue continued to be realized by the 
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higha rate system till 1844!-45, when the revenue survey was intro- 
duced. 

To show the spread of tillage and the increase of the land revenue 
in the thirty-six years that have passed since tlie survey began to be 
introduced, the 108 villages of the sub-division have to bo arranged 
under fourtecin gi'oups: three villages s(;ttled hi 1842, two in 1842, 
one in 1812, thirty-two in 1841, ten in 1841, one in 1814, thirty in 
1844, eleven in 1814, one in 1815, three in 1815, eleven in 1816, one 
in 1858, one in 1858, and one in 1868. In the thirty-two villages 
settled in 1814-45 and res(4tled in 1871-75, the figures of the year 
of settlement, compared with those of the yc:ir before, show a fall 
in the occupied area of 5128 acres, in remissions of .121 (Rs. 210), 
and in collections of il581 (Rs. 15,810), and a rise in the waste of 
2998 acres. Compaivd with the average of the t(m previons years, 
the figures of tlio y(‘ar of original settlement show a fall in tho 
occupied area of 2047 aen\s, in remissions of €868 (Rs. 8680), and 
in collections of .€818 (Rs. 8 180), and a i*ise in the waste area of 
788 acres. During the thirty yc'jirsof the original settlement yearly 
remissions W(;re grantcMl, th(5 largc'st sums Ijcing €142 (Rs. 1420) 
in 1851-52, and €125 (Rs. 1250) in 1811-45. A comparison of 
tho averjige of tluj Rm previons years, witli tiu) aver;ige of tho 
thirty yenrs <4 tin* scjtthnuent lease, show.s a ri.s(* in the o(;enpiod 
area of 9170 acres, and in collections of 18 (Rs. 80), and a 
fall ill the waste 5 area of 10,789 acres, and in rtunissions of .€470 
(lIs, 47()0). Thoso thirty-two villages were rc'setlled in 1871-75. 
The figures of tho revision y(^a.r, compared witli those of the year 
before*, show a rise in tin? oeeu])li'J area of 4 125 acres, in tho 
Waste of 11 1 acres, in remissions of LJ591 ( Rs. 15,940), and in 
collections ol €12 (Rs. 120). Conipiiri'd witli tlie ligur(‘S of tho first 
year of tho revision settlement, tho ligures of llie lat est available year 
show a fall in tho occu])ied arcia of 980 acres, and in remissions of 
£1594 (Rs. 15,940), ami arise iu the waste of 752 acres and in 
collections of €1621 (Rs. 1(»,210). 

In tlio thirty village's settl(?d in 184 1-15, and resotthnl in 1877-78, 
the ligures of theyear of sol tiement, com]);ir(Ml with I hose of the year 
before, show a rise' in the occupied ar(\i (if 6900 acres and in 
roiiiissions of €517 (Rs. 5,170), and ii full in the waste* area of 4904 
acres and in luillectioris (if €25 (lls. 250). CoinpariMl with tho average 
of the ten previons years, the fignn?s of the yi\‘ir of si'ttlement show a 
rise in the occupied area of 7105 acres, in ivniissions of €589 (R.s. 5390), 
and ill collections (if t9(Rs. 90), and a fall in the waste area of 4725. 
acres. During tlio thirty-tliree years of tlie siirvev ratos yearly 
remissions were granted, the largest sums being €568 (Rs. 5680) in 
1850-51 and .€o67 (Rs. 5670) iu 1819-50. Compared with tho 
average of the ten previous y(*ars, the average of tho thirty-three 
years of the survey lease shows a rise in the occupied area of 11,817 
acres, in tho wast<^ of 286 lucres, in remi.ssious of £218 (Rs. 2180), 
and iu collections of £276 (Rs. 2760). These thirty villages were 
resettled in 1877-78. The figures of the year of resettlement, 
compared with those of theyear before, show a rise in the occupied 
area of 1761 acres, in the waste of 1202 acres, and in remissions 
£206 (Es, 2060), and a fall in collections of £7 (Rs. 70). 
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In the eleven villages settled in 1844-45^ the figilres of the 
settlement year, compared with those of the year before, show a rise 
in the occupied area of 1829 acres, and in remissions of £167 
(Rs. 1670), and a fall in the waste area of 1350 acres and in 
collections of £33 (Rs. 330). The figures of the settlement year, 
compared with the average of the ten previous years, show a rise in the 
occupied area of 1802 acres and in remissions of £166 (Rs. 1660), and 
a fall in the waste of 818 acres and in collections of £34 (Rs. 340). 
During the thirty-four years of survey rates yearly remissions were 
granted, the largest sums being £186 (Rs. 1860) in 1850-51 and 
£185 (Rs, 1850) in 1848-49. Compared with the average of the ten 
previous years, the average of the thirty-four years of survey rates 
shows a rise in the occupied area of 4431 acres, in the waste of 
1016 acres, in remissions of £69 (Rs. 690), and in collections of £124 
(Rs. 1240). 

In the eleven villages settled in 18 16-47 and revised in 1 876-77, the 
figures of the year of settlement, compared with those of the year 
before, show a rise in the occupied area of 2509 acres and in remissions 
of* £208 (Rs. 2080), and a fall in the waste area of 2622 acres and in 
collections of £121 (Rs. 1210). Compared with the average of tho 
ten previous yc’ars, the figures of the first year of survey show a 
rise in tho occupied area of 2231 acres, and in remissions of £167 
(Rs. 1670), and a fall in tho waste area of 2292 acres and in collections 
of £56 (Rs. 5G0). During tho thirty years of the survey lease, yearly 
remissions wore granted, the largest sums being £52 (Rs. 520) in 
1850-51 and £24 1 (Rs. 2440) in 1851-52. A comparison of the average 
of tho ten years before survey, with tho average of the thirty years 
of the survey lease, sliows a rise in the occupied area of 8570 acres, 
in remissions of £36 (Rs. 360), and in collections of £239 (Rs. 2390), 
and a fall in tho waste area of 474 acres. Those eleven villages wero 
revised in 1876-77. The figures of the year of revision, compared 
with those of the year before, show a fall in the occupied area of 245 
acres, and a rise in the waste of 470 acres, in remissions of £137 
(Rs. 1370), and in collections of £9 (Rs. 90). Compared with tho 
revision year, the figuro.s of tho latest available year show a rise in 
the occupied area of 457 acres and in collections of £116 (Rs. 1160), 
and a fall in the waste area of 457 acres and in remissions of £137 
(Rs. 1370). In the revision survey £138 (Rs. 1380) were remitted. 

' Adding to these figures the details of the remaining twenty-four 
villages, tho result for tho whole sub-division is, comparing the 
average of the ten previous years with tho average of tho latest 
available years of the survey rates, a rise in tho occupied area of 
45,157 acres and in collections of £1220 (Rs. 12,290), and a fall in 
the waste area of 14,525 acres and in remissions of £633 (Rs. 6330). 
Again, com{)ariug tho average of tho ten years before the first 
fiettlemeot with the figures of the last year of the survey rates, tho 
result is a rise in collections of £5826 (Rs. 58,260) or 84*9 per centi 

The following statement gives the details : 
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Ndaik Tillage and Land Revenue, 1842 -i878. 
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Uh. 
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Rs. 

Rh. 

Rs. 
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1841-42 

20rtS 

11.**! ; 

3H>‘.0 

182.3 

670 

67 

9 

66 1 

3043 


38 

104 

3185 


1842 43 ... 

1832-:i3 to 

2076 

004 

3580 

1029 

298 

70 


70 ; 

2343 


62 

121 

2617 

2736 

... 

1841-42 ... 
1842 4.1 to 

2431 

1157 

3588 

2104 

670 

366 

4 

366 

26.^2 


46 

37 

56 

2879 

1373-74 ... 

31.S0 

843 

40*23 

685 

‘263 

4 

4 

8 

2043 

0 

160 

64 


1873-74 ... 

376H 

770 

4.*44 

64 

2.50 




2957 

1 

.SOI 

lOj 3‘260 : 


1874-75 ... 

3007 

784 

4691 

07 

357 

105tt 


1959 

‘202.^^ 

‘2 

:ioi 

13 

3269 


1877-78 ... 

3727 
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Ndnk Tillage and Land Revenue, continued. 
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forests; and 6811 or 2*56 per cent village sites, roads, rivers, and 
streams. From the 194,105 acres of arable land six have to be taken 
on account of alienated lands. Of the balance of 194,099 acres, the 
actual area of arable Govenirnent land, 186,452 or 9G per cent were 
under tillage in 1881-82. 

Feint differs from tlio rest of Ndsik, as, both in appearance and 
cliinat( 3 , it belongs to the Konkau rather than to the Deccan. 
Except a gently waving Ixdt, two to throcj miles broad, along 
the foot of the Saliyadris, IVint is a network of narrow ridges and 
deop-cut ravines. 'I’lio hills, which are fairly covered with small 
timber in Uie west but are bare* along tho (jastern border, rise in 
niaiiy (‘ases above tlic level of tho crest of tho Sahy;ldris. But the 
general height of the country is about 600 feet below tho Deccan 
tableland. TJioro is abundance of forest land, and excellent teak is 
found in some parts, but the trees, as a rule, are small. J'he chief 
forms of tilhigo aro rice-plaiiting in the valleys, and tho growth of 
coarse grains riii the geniler slopes. From the crest of the 
Sahytidris, its billowy ranges and green ])atcli('S of tillage look varied 
and j)ictures(|ije. Ibit in the country its(‘lf, the narrowness and 
sameness of the raviiu's, the bareness of the teak co])pico, and the 
poverty of tlio villages liave a dcscdato and niom^tonous effect. 
Among the numerous spurs which roiighcm the surface, one main 
range in tho north stretches south-west to within twenty miles of 
the coast forming tiio water-parting between tho Damangauga and 
the lYir rivers. There are throe varieties of soil, a dejep rich black 
along tho sidc^s of rivers, a rod hill soil like Konkan soil in the 
Sahyadri and other uplands, and a mixed black and red between the 
uplands and the valleys. 

'rh(*re ar(! only three cart roads ; from Nasik to Ilarsol through 
tho Vagliera ])ass; from Nasik to Feint through tlie Ambegaon or 
Srival ])ass which is kept in good repair ; and from Ilarsol along the 
foot of tho Saliyadris to Karanjali on the Nasik- 1 Vint highway. 
Except along these three roads no carts can travel. Jn the west 
travelling is difficult even for laden cattle, and the ravines are so 
steep and narrow that long detours have to be made. 

Tlie climate* is trying and unhealthy. It combines the extremes 
of heat and cold, and tho narrow thickly-wooded valleys, drenched 
during the rains, are laden with fevia* excerpt in April and May 
when the heat is oppressive. Thermometer readings in 1874-7.5 and 
1875-76 showed niaximnms of 83^ and 94® and minimums of 76® 
niid 65®, or a mean maximum of 88® and a mean minimum of 70°. 
In the valleys the temperature is much higher, often in April and 
May over 100®, with strong hc^t winds. At the central station of 
Point, the average rainfall during the twelve years ending 1881 
was about ninety-three inches. The details are : 


Pvint KainfaU, 1S74-1S8J. 
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able. 
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able. 
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88 20 
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The" chief rivers are the Damanganga^ the Pfir, and the Nar, which, 
fed by smaller mountain streams, flow along rocky beds at the foot of 
woody ravines several hundred feet deep. The only reservoir which 
holds water throughout the year is at Peint. Villages not on the 
banks of rivers or streams draw their water from wells, which are 
little better than holes scraped to catch the outflow of some small 
spring. Except in the villages on tlic banks of the larger rivers, 
most of these wells run dry during April and May. Tliere were, in 
1881-82, 428 wells, of which 19 wore with steps and 419 without 
stops, and 7 ponds. 

Complete revenue details are not available for tlic 225 Peint 
villages for any year before 1 885-06, when the survey was introduced. 
Under its Hindu chiefs its revenue amounted, in 1801-05, to .£1928 
(Rs. 19,280), and its reirii.ssions to about £232 (Rs. 2320). In 
1865-60, the settilcrncut year, the revenue increased from £li)28 to 
£2809 (Rs. 1 9,280 -Rs. 28,090) and the remissions fell from £232 to 
£7 (Rs. 2320- Rs. 70). ^Fho occupied an^a arnountetl to 190,829 acres 
and the waste to 3288 acres. Tlic average revenue collections, during 
the ten yi^ars before the survey, amounted to £1490 (Rs. 14,900) and 
the remissions to £206 ( Rs. 2060) . In the thirteen years of the survey 
rates yearly remissions were granted, the largest sums being £17 
(Rs. 170) in 1869-70 and £16 (Rs. 160) in 1870-71. Compared 
with the figures of they(^ar of settlement, the avei*age of the thirteen 
years of survey rates shows a fall in the oecnpicMl area of 6713 
acres, in remissions of £l (]{s. 10), and in collections of £79 (Rs. 790), 
and a rise in tlie wastes area of 6721 acres. Companid with the 
average ot tlio thirteen survey years, the figures of 1877-78, the 
latest available year of survey rates, show a fall in the occmpiijd area 
of 1128 acres and in remissions of £7 (Rs. 70), aiid a ri.so in the wa.sto 
area of 1101 acres and in collections of £28 (Rs. 280). A eornparison 
of the first year of settlenuint with the figures of the latest availablo 
year (1877-78), show.s thut the occupied area 1ms fallen by 7841 
acres, that the wa.sto area has risen by 7822 acres, that remissions 
have fallen to nothing, and that the collections have fallen by £51 
(Rs. 510). 

The following are the details : 


Peinf Tillmjf and Land Prrennr^ 1805-1878. 
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According to tlie 1881-82 returns, the agricultural stock in 
Government villages amounted to 2524 ploughs, 47 carts, 7351 
bullocks, 11,047 cows, 2197 buffaloes, 239 horses, and 2778 sheep 
and goats. 

In 1880-81, 3810 holdings or Ichdtas were recorded with an 
average area of t-Hji;. acres and an average rental of 15s. 9rf/. 
(Rs. 7-14-0). If e((u:illy divided among the agricultural population, 
these holding.^ would represent an allotracnt of 24j} acres at a yearly 
rent of 7.s*. lOJ^/. (Rs. 3-15-0). If distributed among the whole 
population of tlie sub-division, the share to each would amount to 
3^|[- acres, and the incidence of tho land tax to l.y. 3f/. (10 annas). 

In 1880-81, of 185,110 acres held for tillage 30,290 or 19 ’57 
percent were fallow or under grass. Of tlio 140,120 acres under 
tillage, grain crops occupied 90,827 acres or OO'OO per cent, 62,258 
of thciii undcT ndrhni Klonsine coracatia ; 20,061 under sdva 

Panicum miliacoum; 8505 under rice bhdt Oryza sativa ; and 3 
under wheat Triticum lestiviim. Pulses occupied 20,571 acres 
or 19*83 per cent, 18,215 of them under udid Pliasooliis mungo ; 9333 
under Cajanus indiens ; 1655 under kullth Dolichos bi Horns ; and 
368 uud(*r gram hnrhhaj'aCicer arietinum. Oilseeds occupied 28,722 
acres or 19*26 per cent. 

The 1881 population returns show, of 55,144 people lodged in 
10,333 hous(^s, 54,590 or 98*99 per cent Hindus, 540 or 0*97 per 
cent Musalmans, 13 Parsis, and 1 Christian. Tlie details of the 
Hindu castes are : 171 llrdhmans ; 90 Tliakurs or Brahma Kshatris 
and 13 Kayasth Prabhns, writers; 1 17 Liiigayats, 30 Jains, and 15 
I/idsakka Vanis, traders and merchants; 26,208 Kunbis, 140 
Rajputs, and 39 Iletkaris, husbandmen ; 58 Shirnpis, tailors ; 37 
Sonars, gold and silver smiths; 33 Kumbhars, potters; 28 
Lohars, blacksmiths; 4 Kasiirs, coppersmiths; 1 Sutar, a carpenter ; 
133 Telis, oil-pressers ; 1 Kliatri, a weaver ; 40 Ghadshis, musicians ; 
1 Gnrav, a drummer and a temple servant; 14 Nhavis, barbers ; 209 
Dliangars, shepherds ; 70 Gavlis, milk-sellers ; 27 Buruds, basket and 
mat makers ; 16,592 Kolis, 9353 Varlis, 238 Kathkaris, 215 Vanjaris, 
139 Vadars and 9 Bhils, early or unsettled tribes ; 337 Mh^ra, 
watchmen; 29 Ghambhdrs, tanners; 147 Ualemars and 2 1 Mdngs, 
rope-makers and servants ; 20 Gosavis and 2 Bairagis, beggars. 

In the sixteenth century Point formed part of the possessions of 
tlio Raja of Biiglau, A certain Jilv, on being appointed manager 
or kamdvmldr of Point, changed his family name Povar to Dalvi, 
a Baglan word for minister or manager.^ His grandson Krishna 
Bhik Dalvi, while nominally continuing to hold the office of Dalvi, 
under tho B:lgl{in chief, assumed tho title of R4ja. Krishna had 
three sons one illegitimate and two legitimate. To R4m Dalvi, 
the elder of the legitimate sons, was loft the management of the 


> Mr. H. E. OoldBinid'8 Report on the Point State (1839). Bom. Gov. Sol. XXVI, 
(New Series), IDS, In the ^nealogical table presented to Mr. H. E. Qoldsmid by the 
last descendant of the familv the fint ancestor is Knkiji Pov&r crif Dhame ; hie 
•on Krishna PoviLr assumed the name of Dalvi, and his son Laxdir was raised to the 
ohiefiihip with the title of Abdul Momin ali<M Laxdir DalpatrAv. 
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whole district, except the sub-division or pargana of Harsol, and 
to Bhik Dalvi, the younger legitimate son was left Harsol, some 
garden land near Feint, and the headship of two villages in 
Dindori. Laxdir, the illcgitirnato son, who was the oldest of the 
family, was sent with the family standard and a party of twenty- 
five horsemen to serve the Ihiglan chief at Mulher. On his 
father’s death Laxdir returned from Mulher, and usurping the 
management of the whole district confined his brothers and murdered 
the state manager or hdrhhdri. Ho afterwards sot his brothers 
free and the three shared the management of the state. Bhik Dalvi, 
the second legitimate son, di(;d without issue. In 1030 Bagldn 
became tributary to the Moghals. Shortly after this, Laxdir went 
into rebellion and prince Aurangzeb sent an oflicer named Shaikh 
Mansur to soiiso and take him to Delhi. ^ Tlireo years passed before 
the officer was able to ca^itiirc the insurgent chief. At last, Laxdir 
was caught by stratagem, and with bis wife, his .son Kukaji, anil his 
brother RAin Dalvi, was taken to Delhi, where the three male 
prisoners were .sentenced to death. While waiting execution Ram 
Dalvi cured the emperor’s daughter of asthma, and obtained a 
remission of the sentence. All of them became Muhainniadans, and 
the state was conferred on Rarn I>alvi now called Abdul Rem and on 
Laxdir or Abdul Momin, who was also called Laxdir Dalpatrav.^ 
After this the Moghal Government does not seem to have interfered 
with the principality, 

Rdm Dalvi’.s wife and her two sons Ratan Dalvi and Lakhan 
Dalvi, who wore living with her mother, escaped being carried to 
Delhi and romnined Ifindus. After his return from Delhi, Laxdir 
or Abdul Mornin had two illegitimate sons Chimndji and Ndnu 
Midh. He arranged that on his death the state should be divided 
into two equal parts, one to be enjoyed by his heirs and the other 
by the Hindu sons of Iblm Dalvi. After some time Laxdir and 
Bdm Dalvi were killed in a battle with .some Kolis at a village 
named Mohari in Dindori, and were buried in the same tomb at 
Melusker. They were succeeded by their five sons, the three 
Musalmdns holding jointly one half of the country and the two 
Hindus the other half. Kukdji, Laxdir’s eldest son, to put an end 
to a quarrel between himself and Ratan Dalvi, the son of Rdm 
Dalvi, adopted and made a Musalrndn of Ratan Dalvi’s younger 
son Harising. On Kukaji’s death, his younger brother Chimnaji 
usurped the whole state, and sent Harising back to his father. 
Katan Dalvi, with his Hindu son Moliausing and the Musalmdn 
Harising, having been deprived of their proper share, went to live 
with their relations the Tokes at Abhona. Laxdir II., Chimnjlji’a 
successor, promising to restore his half share, persuaded Mohansing, 


^ The remains of the fort which tliia officer built during the sioge of Feint, are 
still known as Mansurgadi. 

* The state was granted in ahdkdnaJc^ a tenure which corresponds with personal 
miranjdm or jdhgir. Bom. Qov. SeL XXVI. 94. . According to another accounts 
Krishna Dalvi left but one son, who with his wife and child was taken to Delhi and 
made sole proprietor. But this does not agr^ with a paper in the poaaeiaion of a 
N4aik priest or upddhya written by Lazdir himseU. 
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the surviving Hindu son of Ratan Dalvi, to return to Feint, and the 
two remained in peaceful possession of the state, until Mohansing 
was killed in a fight with some Kolis at Harsol. As Mohansing^s son 
Parvatsingwas only two and a half years old, Laxdirll. gave A'ub^i, 
his brotlior’s widow, a deed or aanad conferring on her orphan son 
half of the Harsol sub-division and allotting to herself throo villages 
in Point.^ Parvatsing nev(‘r took possession of his estate, as ho and 
his mother, though Hindus, lived with Laxdir as members of his 
family. On ri^aching the ago of eighteen, Parvatsing demanded his 
share from Cliimmiji Dalpatrtiv the son and successor of Laxdir II; 
Ghirnnaji refused, and Parvatsing petitioned the Pesliwa Mddhavrav 
Ballal (1701-1772), who summoned both parties before him, decided 
in favour of Parvatsing, and sent an office jr to make the division.* 
Parvatsing remainod in possession of his share for two years, when 
ho was dispossessed by the Muhammadan party. The Peshwd’a 
government does not seem to have interhirod till 1778-79, when 
Chimruiji, endoavonring to break through tho terms of an agreement 
by wlii(;h ho had mortgaged his estate to Dlioiidu Maluldev the 
Posliwa’s hfHLdoiaddr at Nasik, was put in coiifin(»meat and his 
district attached/* In 1790-91 the Peshwa determined to keep tho 
fort of Kliirai in his own hands, with an assigJiincnt for its support 
of nineteen villjigos estimated to yield a yc'arly revenue of about 
£500 (Ils. 5000).* Ho agreed to restore the rest of the estate to tho 
chief, on condition that lie paid by niiio yearly instalmimts £17,500 
(Us. 1,75,000), including £2500 (Hs. 25,000) the amount of tho 
debt incurred to Dliondu Mahddciv, £l2,500(Rs. 1,25,000) of nazamna 
or succession fee, and £2500 (Us. 25,O00) of iiiten'st/* Cliimuaji died 
in 1790, leaving two widows, ono of 'whom named Ufljkuvarbjli, with 


^Two of ilu'sc wi-Tc NirgiuLa and (’liolniiika. 

^Aoconling to aiiothor {Musaliiiiin) account, MohaiiMinpj »rrvc<l as a under 

Laxdir II. After ]iis ilcatli, in consideration of tin; loss Iti.s family had sustained and 
their helpless state, liiixdir bestowed on liis widow and orjihan son two villages, of 
which they remained in peaceful possi;.ssion for upwards of forty years. In 1771 the 
two ehit'f hereditary Mahatlev Malinir and RAj/ir/im Xarhar, ((uarrelled with 

Kar.'iiiiatji the uncle of Cliimmlji, and took revenge by furiiisliiiig Parvatsing with 
forged ilo(Miments and instigating liiin to claim a share of the state on the plea that he 
was sprung from the same stock .as KanUnatji. By playing into one another's hand 
the karh^iris siuioecded in extorting from ChiinnAji a paper conceding all that had 
been clainietl hy Parvatsing and in obtaining from the PesnwA's ollicers letters granting 
Parvatsing hall of tho principality. In 17110 this intrigue was exposed, and the Peshwa 
issued an order recalling the decree passed hy li is olticer.s. But ITimmatsing, Parvatsing’s 
successor, remaine<l aloof and managed to keep the original decree. A docnxnent 
has lat(>ly (lS.'ll)) come to light, in which Parvatsing promised a large reward to the 
kdrbhdris if he succeeded in establisliiiig his claim, ^m. Gov. Sel. XXVI. (Now 
Series), 118. 

*Tho original ahdhdnak ov viJffir, continuing to be hereditarily enjoyed, was regarded 
by tho PcsTiwii's govornineiit as a ^aunuthdn or eliiefship, W'hich, though subordinate 
and tributary, ha<l acipiired more or less iiidcpcndcut authority. Bom. Gov. Sel. 
XXVI. 9o. * 

* These villages were not kept by the British when Feint was restored to the 
Chief in 1818. In 1837 they yielded a revenue of £170 (Rs. 1700), 

*Aa the Government share of £17,500 (Rs. 1,75,000) was transferred to Dhondu 
Mah^ev in clearance of a debt due to him by the Peshwa, reference to tho Poona 
accounts does not show whether ChimnAji fhlfilled the terms of his agreement. U is 
understood on the authority of an old hdrbhdiH of Dhondu MahAdev’s, that the security 
of Hari Piindurang Garbs was taken from Ohimnkji, and (Kmsequently the subheddr 
recovered the whole of the money. Bom. Gov. SsL XXVI. 110, 
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an adopted son Laxdir III., continued in possession for a few years. 
Then Himmatsing, the son of the Hindu claimant Parvatsing, entered 
the district with a body of men obtained from his brother-in-law, 
Mdndji Phdkde, who had then great iufluonco with the Peshwa. 
The small mud fort at Point was taken without difficulty and 
Himmatsing remained for some tirno in power. In I7i)9 a party of 
troops, sent by Pilndnrang Dhondii the son of Dhondu Mahadev and 
the Peshwd’s governor of Trimbak, surrounded and burnt the fort. 
Himmatsing was saved with difficulty and most of his followers 
were burnt to death. The chief was deposed and Peiiit placed 
under an agent of the Peshwa. Of the seqiiostei'ed revenue, 
according to one account, .t 2 (SO (Rs. 2800) were assigned for the 
support of the chief and €120 (Us. 1 200) for that of his Hindu rivals, 
and according to another account .€250 (Rs. 2500) wore assigned to 
the chief and £150 (Rs, 1500) to his rivals.' 

In 181 4 Rjijknvarl)ai collected some men, and, with her son Laxdir 
III., attempted to drive the PosliwfPs officers out of Point. The 
assailants wei'o attacked and defeated by a detachment of the 
Peshw{^^s troops who happened to bo on outpost duty at Kopargaon. 
Rajkuvai'bai was taken prisoner and conlinod for a short time in 
the forts of Kiirang and Trimbak. Laxdir escaped to Balsar, and 
remained there until the British troops liad reduced the greater part 
of the Peshwa\s territories. In IHltS, during Captain Briggs^ 
advance to Trimbak, Laxdir gavo him much assistance in dispersing 
hostile bands of .Mardthas and Kf)lis. In return for this assistance, 
and because ho boliev'cd that P(*iut had been forcibly seized by the 
Peshwa^s officer at Nusik, Captain Briggs rccommeiniod that Laxdir 
should be conlirrned in Ins j)().ssessions. Laxdir paid tho British, 
as his ancestors had paid the Peshwds, a yearly tribute of £850 
(Rs. 3500). Tho chief showed himscilf weak and nnprineipled, and, 
under the evil inllucnco of two ministers Balablidi and llayatkhan, 
was soon deeply in debt. During Laxdir’ s lifetime, Nilkanthrdv, 
tho brother of Himmatsing, the representative of tho ITindti branch 
of the family, received from Covernraimt a yearly allowance of 
£350 (Rs. 3500), of which £200 (Rs. 2000) wore paid in cash, and 
villages yielding £150 (Rs. 1500) wore assigned to him on account 
of the balance. Of this £18 (Rs. 180) were paid by Nilkanthrdv to 
his sister-in-law Kamalabdi. Laxdir 111. died in 1837, leaving one 
legitimate daughter named Nurjahan, who was then seventeen years 
old. The state thus became an escheat to Government, ns Muham- 
madan ' law and usage are against tho daughter of a Muhammadan 
chief succeeding to the management of such a stato.^ Government 
wished to restore the principjility, and, with this object, sought to 
procure for the Begam a husband qualified to manage tho state. This 
project was frustrated by the Begarn, who insisted on marrying an 


^-According to the Musalmdn account (Bom. Gov. Bel. XXVI. 120) this lurange- 
ment was due to the power of Himmatsing’s relation MAnAji Phdkde. It ia also said 
that, in 1801, Laxdir III. being anxious to free the state from attachment, and 
surrounded by troacherons kdrbhdris^ was cajoled into signing a document admitting 
the truth of all that his opponent had advanced. 

* Mr. W. J. Tnrquand, Acting Sub-Collector of Rteik, 1854» 
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individual whom the minister Hay&tkh&n brought from a distance^ 
with the view of retaining the influence he had exercised under Laxdir 
III. The Begam afterwards lost her eyesight from small-pox. 
Government allowed her a life pension equal to two-thirds of the net 
revenue of the estate, which was placed under the charge and admi- 
nistration of Mr. W. J. Turqiiand,* the Sub-Collector of Nasik^ where 
the Begam generally lived. Laxdir^s younger brother Daulatrdv died 
before him, leaving a widow Surajkiivar, who till her death enjoyed 
the revenue of one village. During the 1S57 mutinies a serious 
disturbance took place at Feint, organized by Bhagvantrav or Bh^ 
Rjija, the son of Nilkanthrdv, the representative of the Hindu branch 
of the family. The rising was crushed and Bhagvantrav, with about 
fifteen of his followers, was hanged at Nasik on the IDth of December 
1857.- On the death of the Begam in 1878, Feint became part 
of the Ntisik district. Since Feint has passed under British 
rnanagcinent roads, schools, and vaccination have been introduced. 
Tlie forest has also been largely cleared, though this is a doubtful 
gain as its tirnben* was the chief wealth of the state. The land was 
surveyed and the revenue settled in 18G5-GG. As has been noticed 
in the Ijand A<lministr:ition Chapter, the land revonnci system is 
partly the ordinary holding or raifatnrr! tenure, and part ly a plough- 
cess. The ordinary tenure is in forco in lands surveyed in 
detail, and a plough or hoe coss in uplands which have been 
surveyed in block. Under the ])]ough-cess system the village 
headman is responsible for llio whole state demands, and the 
husbandmen are his tcnants-at-will. IMio power of selling or 
otliorwiso disposing of land is the same as under the survey tenure. 
Hie assessment is generally paid in money. Rovtmue instalmcnta 
fall due on the iirst of January and t he first of March. The revenue 
collecting agency is the village headman and accountant, the same 
as in other parts of Nasik. The Government dues are punctually 
paid and remissions arc seldom asked for. 

Dindori, one of tho western sub-divisions, is bounded on the 
nort h by Kalvan and the Saptashnng hills ; on the east by Chdndor 
and Niphad ; on the south by Nasik; and ou tho west by the 
Sahyadri hills and I’oint. Its area is about 528 square miles. In 
1881 its population Avas 72,290 or 137 to tho square mile audits 
land revenue .115,387 (Rs. 1,53,870). 

Of tho 528 square miles 509 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue surve^y returns, four s(juare miles are 
occupied by alienated villages. The rest contains 200,201 acres or 
80*52 })er cent of arable land, 23,721 acres or 7*3 1 per cent of 
nnarable land, G t, 172 acres or 10'G7 per cent of grass, 1595 acres 
or 0*49 per cent of forest, and 315G acres or 0*98 per cent of village 
sites, roads, and river beds. From tho 200,201 acres of arable 


' In 1852-53 tho gross revenue of the state amounted to about £3400 (Ra. 34,000). 
In the Pwma revenue records the arable area of the state was roughly estimated at 
96,550 Nghds. Of these 33,400 were cultivated at the introduction of the leasing 
system in 1849, 29,060 were fallow, and 34,000 wore waste. The rest of the state waa 
nnarable hill lands and forests. 

* Details of the Point duturhance axe given under the History Chapter; 201,202. 
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Government land, 27,903 acres or 10‘7 per cent have to be taken on 
account of alienated land in Government villages. Of the balance of 
232,298 acres, the actual area of arable Government land, 182,500 
or 78’56 per cent wore under tillage in 1881-82. 

Most of Dindori is hilly. The hills, and a largo stretch of high- 
land in the north-east near Vani, are thinly covered with small teak 
and other trees, but, especially towards the west, the southern 
slopes of the Saptashring hills are surprisingly bare even of brush- 
wood. In the west most of the soil is red or mdl, changing to 
black towards tho east and south- Except near some of the rivers, 
it is generally shallow and poor. In the north and west travelling 
is difficult. There are a few cart tracks, but most of the traffic 
is by horse or bullock back. Tho only cart roads through the 
northern hills are the Saval pass leading to Peint and Balsdr and the 
Aivan pass loading to Kalvan. 

The climate is feverish from tho end of October to the middle or 
end of January, 'riicheat is never great, and in April and May tho 
climate is usually pleasant and healthy. 'J'hc rainfall is abundant 
and seldom fails. It is heaviest along the western and northern 
hills. At Dindori, a little to the south of the centre, the average 
rainfall during the twelve years ending 1881 was twenty-six inches. 
Tho details are : 
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In spito of the abundant rainfall several parts of Dindori are 
jofton badly off for water. All tho atroaravS rise within Dindori limits, 
and none of them aro large. The chief are the Kadva, which, rising 
[near tho meeting of the Sahyadri and Saptashring hills, crosses 
^Dindori from north-west to south-east. On its way it receives the 
; Kalvan from the right and tho Punambo from the left. In addition 
; to the Kddva and its feeders in tho south-east corner, tho Bdnganga 
rises near Rdmsoj and flows south-east to tho Goddvari. Besides these 
streams, which flow throughout the year, there aro many brooks and 
streamlets which run dry early in the hot weather. Across the Kadva, 
about^our miles south-east of Dindori, at a cost of about £4270 
(Rs. 42,700), Government have built a dam 1206 feet long. The 
work was completed in 1872, but tho water-supply is so small that 
it has been found necessary to supplement tho original scheme 
by a series of storage reservoirs. Besides tho irrigation from 
the Kddva a small area of land in two villages is watered from the 
Bdnganga. Except tho Banganga the rivers have high banks, and, in 
the case of the Kadva, a rocky channel adds to the difficulty of the 
crossing. The east and centre are the only parts which are fairly 
provided with wells. Many villages draw their drinking water from 
a hole with a muddy spring at the bottom, and cattle have often to be 
driven several miles to water. Besides these rivers and streams 
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there were, in 1881-82, 770 wells 153 with steps and 617 without 
steps, 85 dams, 27 dhehudis or water-lifts, and 21 ponds. 

In 1818, when Dindori passed to the British, the land revenue was 
collected partly by higha rates and partly by plough rates. This 
continued till the revenue survey was introduced in 1842-43 in the 
plain or desk villages, and in 1844-45 in the hill or dang villages. 

To show the spread of tillage and the increase of land revenue in 
the thirty-five years since the introduction of the revenue survey, 
the 121 villages of the sub-division have to be arranged in nine groups : 
fifteen villages settled in 1842, twenty-three villages settled in 1843, 
four villages settled in 1814, eighteen villages settled in 1845, forty- 
five villages settled in 1845, iiiuo villages settled in 1840, four 
villages settled in 1840, one village settled in 1851, and two 
villages settled in 1853. In the fifteen villages settled in 1842-43 
and re-set tl(‘d in 1874-75, the figures of the year of settlement, 
compared with those of the year before, show a rise in the occupied 
area of 2t)07 acres, in the waste of J084 acres, and in remissions 
of £75 (lls. 750), and a fall in collections of £417 (Rs. 4170). A 
comparison of tho figures of the year of sottlcrneiit, with tho 
average of the ]»revions ten years, s1k»ws a rise in tho occupied 
area of 4810 acres, and a fall in rcmnssioiis of £51 (Rs. 510), in 
collecti(»ns of .L105 (Rs, 1950), and in the waste of 103 acres. 
During tlio thirty-two years of survey rates yearly remissions were 
granted, the Jargo.st sums being £80 10.s\ (Rs. 805) in 1842-43 
and £30 12.s‘. (Rs. 306) in 1851-52. A comparison of tlio average 
of tho thirty- two years of survey rates, with the average of the 
ten years before tlio survey, shows a rise in tho occupied area of 
7026 acres, and a fall in the waste of 3653 acres, in remissions of 
£127 (Rs. 1270), and in collections of £5 (Rs.50). Tho survey of 
tills gruii]) of iit'teon villages was revised in 1874-75. The figures 
for this year, (Compared with those of the year before, show a 
rise ill the occupied area of 3371 acres, in romissious of £510 
(Rs. 5100), and in collections of £151 (Rs. 1510), and a fall in the 
waste of 8 acres. The figures for 1877-78, the latest available year, 
compared with those of 1874-75, sht)W a fall in the occupied area of 
845 acres and in remissions of £510 (Rs. 5100), and a rise in the 
waste of 843 acres and in collections of £457 (Rs. 4570). 

In the twonty-threo villages settled in 1843-44 and re-settled 
in 1874-75, the figures of the year of settlement, compared with 
those of tho year before, show a rise in the occupied area of 4529 
acres and in remissions of £37 (Rs. 370), and a fall in collections 
of £711 (Rs. 7110) and in the waste of 139 acres. A comparison 
of tho year of settlement, with tho average of the previous ten 
years, shows a rise in tho occupied area of 8531 acres, and a fall in 
remissions of £258 (Rs, 2580), in collections of £248 (Rs. 2480), and 
in tho waste of 3081 acrosi During tho thirty-one years of survey 
rates yearly remissions were granted, the largest sums being £137 
(Rs. 1370) in 1851-52 and £98 (Rs. 980) in 1843-44* A comparisoB 
of the thirty-one years of survey rates, with tho average of the ten 
years before the survey, shows a rise in the occupied area of 14,705 
acres and in collections of £256 (Rs* 2560), and a fall in the waste of 
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„3957 acres and in remissions of £345 (Rs. 3450). The settlement of 
Hliese twenty-three villages was revised in 1874-75. The figures of 
this year, compared with those of the previous year, show a rise in 
tbe occupied area of 6338 acres, in remissions of £102S (Rs. 10,280), 
and in collections of £476 (Rs. 4760), and a fall in the waste of 5 
acres. The figures for 1S77-7S, the latest available year, compared 
with those of the first revision year, show a rise in the waste of 941 
acres and in collections of £1093 (Rs. 10,930), and a fall in the 
occupied area of 950 acres. 

In the eighteen vilhiges surveyed in 1845-46 and re-settled in 
1875-76, the figures of the year of settlement, compared with 
those of the year before, sliow a fall in the occupied area of 376 
acres, in the waste of 8272 acres, in remissions of 2s. (Ro. ]),and in 
collections of £22 (Ks. 220). A comparison of the figures of the 
year of settlement, with tlie average of the ten previous years, 
shows a fall in the occupied area of 750 acres, in the waste of 7672 
acres, in remissions of £21 (Rs. 210), .and in collections of £76 
(Rs. 760). Jluring the thirty years of survey rates yearly 
remissions were granted, the largest sums being £55 (Rs, 550) in 
1859-60 and £34 (Rs. 3 1*0) in 1851-52. A comparison of the 
average of the tliirty years of survey rates, with the average of 
the ten previous years, shows a rise in the occupied area of 4287 
acres and in collections of £261 (Its. 2640), and a fall in the waste 
of 4840 acres and in remissions of £15 (Rs. 150). These eighteen 
villages were re settled in 1875-76. The figures of the year of 
revision, compared with those of tlio y(?ar before, show a rise in the 
occupied area of 334 acres, and in remissions of £88 (Rs. 880) ; and 
a fall in collections of £33 (Rs. 330), and in tho waste of 561 acres. 
The figures for 1877-78, the latest available year, contrasted witli 
the year of revision, show a rise in the occupied area of 886 acres, 
and in collections of £151 (Rs. 1540). 

In the forty-five Government villages setthid iu 1815-46, tho 
figures of the year of settlement, compared with those of tho year 
before, show a rise iu the occupied area of 8029 acres ; and a fall 
in the waste of 17,109 acres, in remissions of £5 (Hs. 50), and in 
collections of £440 (Rs. 4100). A comparison of the year of 
settlement, with tho ten previous years, shows arise in the occupied 
area of 11,192 acres, and a fall in the waste of 16,797 acros, in 
remissions of £66 (Rs. 660), and in collections of £309 (Rs. 3090). 
During the thirty-throe years of survey rates, yearly remissions 
were granted, tho largest sums being £323 (Rs. 3230) in 1859-60 
and £58 (Rs. 580) in 1853-54. A comparison of the average of tho 
thirty-three years of survey rates, with the average of tho ten years 
before the survey, shows a rise in tho occupied area of 25,391 acres, 
in the waste of 16 acros, and in collections of £688 (Rs. 6880) ; and 
a fall in remissions of £51 (Rs. 510). 

Adding to the figures of these four le«ading groups, the details of 
the remaining twenty villages, four of which were settled in 1844-45, 
thirteen in 1846-47, one in 1851-52, and two in 1853-54, the result 
for tbe whole sub-division, comparing the average returns of the ten 
years before the survey and of the thirty-three years of survey 
tates, is a rise in the occupied area of 58,243 acres, and in collections 
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of £1228 (Rs. 12^280), and a fall m the waste of 13,43G acres and 
in remissions of £554 (Rs. 5540). Again, comparing the average 
returns of the ton years before the survey and the returns forl877-78, 
the result is a rise of 90,111 acres or 88 per cent in the occupied area 
and of £4061 (Us. 40,010) or 62*9 per cent in the collections. 

The following statement gives the details : 

Dindori TllUnje. and Land Rvvoaue^ 1S4J~1S7S, 
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According' U /urns, the agricultural stock in 

Grovemment \ o ji i / 6396 ploughs^ 2319 carts, 20,671 

bullocks^ 21,290 cow > t aloes^ 1329 horses, 8077 sheep and 
goats, and 380 asses. 

In 1880-81, 6886 holdings or khdtds were recorded with an 
area of 30^ acres and an average rental of £2 2s, 6d, (Bs. 21- 
c equally divided among the agricultural population, these 
would represent an allotment of 20| acres at a yearly rent 
- -IK) 
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of £1 8^. (Ba. 14). If distributed among the whole population of 
the sub-division, the share to each would amount to 3 4 acres and the ' 
incidence of the land-tax to 4s. 3ci. (Rs. 2-2-0). 

In 1880-81, of 183,554 acres held for tillage, 31,338 or 17*07 per 
cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 152,210 acres 1071 were 
twice cropped. Of 153,287 acres, the area under actual cultivation, 
grain crops occupied 93,014 or 00 08 per cent, 37,195 of them under 
wheat (jahu IViiicimi a5stiviim, 23,399 under ndgll Eleusine coracana, 
14,592 under hdjn f’enicilbiria sjiicata, 11,379 under sdva Panicum 
niiliaceum, 4999 under rice hkdt Oryza sativa, 770 under jvdri 
Sorghum vulgare, 75 under maize 7i/ufc/»viZca mays, 11 under Italian 
millet raid Panicuin italicum, and 594 under other cereals. Pulses 
occupied 24,308 acres or 15*85 per cent, 14,432 of them under gram 
harhhara Cicor ariotiiiurn, 5188 under ndid Phaseolus mungo, 1722 
uiidar lentils maaur Ervurn lens, 1504 under tnr Cajaiius indicus, 
798 under knlifh Dolichos biflorus, 589 under peas vdtdna Pisum 
sativum, 39 under mug Phaseolus radiatus, and 30 under other pulses. 
Oilseeds occupied 32,241 acres or 21 *03 per cent, 28,524 of them 
inidcr giugolly seed til Sesanmm indicum, 27 under linseed alshi 
Limim nsitatissirmiTn, and 3090 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 
438 acres or 0*28 per cent, all under Hombay hemp idg or san 
Orotalaria jnneea. Miscellaneous crops occupied 3280 acres or 2*14 
per cent, 1374 of tliom under sugarcane ns Sacchariim otheinarum, 
1080 under chillies mirehi Capsicum frutescens, 180 under tobacco 
tamhdkhu Nicotiana iabacurn, and the remaining 652 under various 
vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show, that of 72,290 people lodged 
in 12,558 houses, 71,080 or 98*32 per cent wore Jliiulus and 1210 or 
1*07 per cent IMusalmdus. The details of the Hindu castes are : 1733 
Jirahmans ; 9 Thdkurs or Brahma Kshatris and 5 Kdyasth Prabhus, 
writers ; 703 Jains, 146 Ladsakka Vdnis, 91 Marwadis, and 22 
Lingayats, traders and merchants; 26,279 Kiinbis, 1213 Mdlis, 137 
Uajputs, and 38 Hctknris, husbandmen ; 971 Shimpis, tailors; 629 
Sonars, gold and silver smiths; 605 Sutdrs, carpenters; 399 
Kumbhars, potters ; 190 Lohars, blacksmiths; 23 Kdsdrs, copper- 
smiths ; 17 Ghisddis, tinkers; 14 Jingars, saddlers ; 8 Otaris, metal- 
castors; 1393 Telis, oil-pressers ; 60 Koshtis, 33 Sails, and 6 Ravals, 
weavers ; 1 2 Rangaris, dyers ; 149 Guravs, drummers ; 49 Kolhdtis, 
rope-dancers; 428 Nhavis, barbers; 128 Parits, washermen; 444 
Dhangars, shepherds; 156 Gavlis, milk-sellers ; 10 Bhois, fishers; 
74 Belddrs, stone-masons ; 23 Pardeshis and 15 Komtis, labourers ; 
19 Khdtiks, butchers; 7 Patharvats, stone-cutters ; *22,130X0118, 2567 
Vanjaris, 212 Bhils, 144 Yadars, 74 Vdrlis, and 27 Thdkurs, early or 
unsettled tribes; 7747 Mhdrs, watchmen; 720 Chdmbhars, tanners; 
520 Mangs, rope-makers and servjints ; 24 Hdlemdrs and 3 Gdrudis, 
snake-charmers and dancers; 222 Gosavis, 126 Bairdgis, 109 
Chitrakathis, 53 Gopdls, 48 Mdubhavs, 30 Gondhalis, 23 PdngulB, 
22 Jangams, 20 Bharddis, 14 Jogis, and 7 Joshis, beggars. 

KalvaUi in the north-west of the district, is bounded on the north 
by Bdgldn ; on the east by Mdlegaon ; on the south by the Sapta- 
shring range and Dindori and Chdndor ; and on the west by the @urat 
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Dings and the Surgina state. Its area is 554 square miles. In 
1881 its population was 58^486 or 105 to the square mile, and its 
land revenue £9277 (Rs. 92,770). 

Of the 654 square miles 393 have boon surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns, twelve square miles are 
occupied by alienated villages. The rost contains 112,027 acres or 
58*40 per cent of arable laud ; 13,294 acres or 5*44 per cent of 
unarable laud ; 78,931 acres or 32*32 per cent of grass ; 9388 acres 
or 3'84 per cent of village sites, roads, and river beds. From tho 
142,627 arable acres, 10,850 aevos or 7*0 per cent have to b(^ taken 
on account of alienated laud iu Croverriincnt villages. Of the 
balance of 131,771 acres the actual area of arable CTOvenimcnt laud, 
99,332 acres or 75*4 per etmi were under tillfige in 1880-81. 

The west is full of steep bare hills, without any forest and with 
no tillage except in the bottoms of valleys. Towards the east the 
country, though flatter and better tilled, is divided by a spur that 
runs south-east from the Sah^^ldris with steep scantily wooded sides 
and flat tops. In the south rises tho high and rugged Saptashring 
range with its lower slopes fringed with teak. Neither tho northern 
nor the central range has hills of notable height or form. But in 
tho south, whore tho Sahyadi’is swoop eastward and form the 
Saptashring hills, thoro are several strange and isolated peaks 
including Achla and Tahola. About ten miles further, Saptashring 
is the central hill of tho range, with a flat top about a mile and 
a half long, from which n narrow and lofty ridge rises into several 
wild and picturos(|ue peaks. I^\irther east are several smaller peaks, 
among them Dhodap with a notable cleft cut clean across the ridge. 
Saptashring and J^liodap are both hill forts. 

Travelling is difficult except east and west along tho main valleys, 
up which carts can, but not without great difficulty, bo taken to 
Hatgad in tho extreme west, l^he only cart roads across the 
southern or Saptashring range are through tho Rahiid pass in tho 
west, and tho Ahivat pass close to Saptashring. Of tho central ranges, 
the more southerly, between tho Ahivat pass and Abhona, is crossed 
by tho Chinchbari, which is passable for carts, and from Kandsi, 
three miles west of Abhona, a cart track crosses the more northerly 

the central ranges by the Lahan pass. Through the northern 
Bhilband, or Katar pass, loads from Gandra to Dang 
' ■ ‘ . .ti i ^agliln, and tho Piinpal pass leads from Kalvan to 

« iti v ■ "c' vv climate is more feverish than in any 

other pan ibr? d: tv:'- Ivo villages which lie below the 

Sahy&dris are jurat Dangs, plagued with fever 

throughout the year, ^ * i two or three months iu the hot 
weather. Above the SaJiy:* ? a belt about twelve miles broad 
' V ona is exceedingly feverish from the end of the rains 
i' !- . i< fi’urther east the country is more open and fever less 

ootnni.tr,. { cept for its feverishness the climate in the west is 
y " w ‘laptashring and the other hill tops are always cool, 
ivpb **ain is asually abundant and almost never fails. It 
greatly, being heaviest in the west and gradually growing 
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lighter towards the east. At Ralvaiij which is fairly central^ the 
average fall, during the eight years ending 1881, was 32 inches. 
The details arc : K<tUan itainfaU, 


Y KAR. 

Rainfall. 

Yjsaii. 

Rainfall. 

Ykar. 

Rainfall. 

1874 

IllH. Cts. 
.‘iO 42 

1877- 

Ins. Cts. 
13 30 

1880 

Ins. Cts. 
24 21 

lH7n 

ai 74 

1878 

70 fiS 

1881 

20 37 

1870 

10 10 

1879 

56 43 




Except in the twelve villages below the Saliyadris in the west 
the water-supply is abundant. The chief rivers are the Girna and 
its tributary the Punad. The Girna is formed by several streams, 
whi^ rise in tlie south-west corner of Kalvan. It flows nearly 
east; and quickly growing in volume and breadth, at Kalvan, about 
twenty miles from its source, it flows between high bare banks, a 
river about 1 00 yards wide. The Punad rising in the north-west 
hills, with a wide bed and between high banks, flows south-east 
for about fifteen miles till it joins the Girna at Bcj four miles below 
Kalvan. Two other streams which join the Girna from the south 
are of some size and local importance. The Markandi, rising below 
the hill of Saptashring, after a north-easterly course of eleven miles, 
falls into the Girna near Kalvan, and, further to the oast, with sevenil 
sources in the hills between Dhodap and Chandor, the Koathu 
flows north-east for about twelve miles and falls into the Girna 
near Kalvan. 'riie other streams on the right, and all the feeders 
on the left, have very short courses of not more than a few miles. 
Except during the rains all these rivers and streams are passable, 
though the steepness of the banks and the depth of the channels 
make the crossing very difficult for carts. There are no large ponds 
or reservoirs, but the channels, both of the larger and of the smaller 
streams, are dammed in many places, the largest dam being on the 
Girna at Abliona. Besides these, there were, in 1881-82, 486 wells 
of which 8G were with steps and 400 without steps, .59 dams, 25 
dhehndis or water-lifts, and 42 ponds. 

Till 1869 Avhon they were transferred to Ndsik, Kalvan and 
Baglan formed the old Baglan sub-division of Khdndt^sh. In 
1874, Kalvan was separated from Baglan and made a distinct 
sub-division. 

To show the spread of tillage and the increase of the land revenue 
during the thirty-two years since the introduction of the survey in 1842, 
the 159 villages of the sub-division have to be divided into three 
groups, eleven villages settled in 1845-46, twenty-nine villages settled 
in 1867-68, and 119 villages settled in 1868-69. In the twenty-nine 
villages settled in 1867-68, the figures of the settlement year, 
compared with those of the year before, show a rise in the occupied 
area of 5242 acres, in the waste of 3978 acres, and in remissions of 
£153 (Rs. 1530); and a fall in collections of £475 (Rs. 4750). 
Compared with the average of the ten years previous to the survey 
settlement, the figures fur the settlement year show an increase in 
the occupied area of 8321 aci*e8,in the waste of 7339 acres, and in 
remissions of £141 (Rs. 1410); and a fall in collections of £131 
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According to tlio lcS81-82 returns, tho agricultural stock in 
Government villages amounted to GG95 ploughs, 1256 carts, 9885 
bullocks, 11,681 cows, 4682 buffaloes, 1072 horses, 19,303 sheep 
and goats, and 482 asses. 

In 1880-81, 4041 holdings or hliuiaa were recorded with an 
average area of 24| J acres and an average rental of c€l 16.v. 4Jc?. 
(Rs. 18-3-0). If equally divided among the agricultural population, 
these holdings would represent an allotment of lOg^ acres at a yearly 
rent of 14^^. 3d.(Rs. 7-2-0). If distributed among the whole population 
of tho sub-division, the share to each would amount to 2^\^ acres 
tho incidence of the land-tax to 3d, (Rs. 1-10-0). 

In 1880-81, of 108,950 acres held for tillage 9618 - 
were fallow or under grass. Of tho remainin'^ . < 
wore twice cropped. Of 101,336 acr^' 
cultivation, gi*ain crops occupied 66,49t 
41,585 of them under bdjri Penicillaria 
Elousino coracaua, 6645 under wheat ^ 

6164 under jvdri Sorghum vulgaro, 2089 
sativa, 1559 under sdva Panicum miliaceum, 
millet rdla Panicum italicum, 742 under maize 
and 27 under other cereals. Pulses occupied 88,256 acres T 
per cent, 8642 of them under Tculith Dolicbos bifloru 
under gram harbhara Cicer arietinum, 1125 under udid I 
mungo, 740 under lentils masur Ervum lens, and 673 un« 
vdtd^iaVimm sativum. Oilseeds occupied 14,536 acres or 1 


er 

.:0. actual 
' ' p '}/’ ' jnt, 
^mtor nd^gli 
i ' Jam aestivum, 
..i rice hhdt Oryza 
786 under Italian 
maJeJea Zea mays. 
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cent, 2405 of them under linseed ahhi Linum usitatissimum^ 1818 
under gingelly seed til Sesamum indicum^ and 10,313 under other 
oilseeds. Fibres occupied 1154 acres or 1’13 per cent, all of them 
under brown hemp ambddi Hibiscus cannabinus. Miscellaneous 
crops occupied 894 acres or 0*88 per cent, 553 of them under 
sugarcane us Saccharum officinariim, 122 under chillies mirchi 
Capsicum frutesceiis, and the remaining 21 9 under various vegetables 
and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 58,186 people lodged 
in 10,352 houses, 57,749 or 98*73 per cent were Hindus and 737 or 
1*25 per cent Musalmans. The details of the Hindu castes are: 1002 
Brdhmans; 31 Tlnlkurs or Brahma Kshatris and 10 Kjlyasth Prabhus, 
writers ; 1073 Ladsakka Vanis, 190 Jains, 20 Lingayats, 2 Marvildis, 
and one Bhatia, traders and merchants; 29,207 Kunbis, 1640 Mdlis, 
130 Rajputs, 11 Hetkaris, 9 Kaiiadas, and 7 Tirinalis, liusbandmen; 
536 Sonars, gold and silver smiths ; 448 Shimpis, tailors ; 341 Sutars, 
carpenters ; 224 Lohars, blacksmiths ; 208 Kumbhars, potters ; 66 
Kasdrsand 4 IVimbats, coppersmiths; 1 5 Ghisadis, tinkers ; 15 Otaris, 
metal-casters ; 896 Telis, oil-pressers; 42 Rangarls, dyers; 14 Sails, 
weavers ; 34 Guravs, drummers ; 32 Kolhatis, rope-dancers ; 374 
Nhdvis, barbers; 73 Pari ts, washermen ; 804 Dhangars, shepherds; 
13 Gavlis, milk-sellers ; 62 Bhois, fishers ; 96 Beldflrs, stone-masons; 
66 Patharvats, stone-cutters; 20 Khatiks, butchers; 15 Kaldls, 
liquor-sellers ; 14 lYirdliis, liunters ; 13 Halvais, sweetmeat-makers; 

1 4,085 Bhils, 764 Kolis, 369 Vdrlis, 279 Vanjaris, 108 Kd,thkaris, 
2 Raraoshis ; 61 Kfliigaris, and 52 Vadars, early or unsettled tribes ; 
2861 Mhars, watchmen ; 605 Chanibars and 16 Dhors, tanners ; 300 
Mdngsaiid 11 Halemars, rope-makers and servants; 179 Gosavis, 
119 Bharadis, 71 Bairagis, 41 Maiibliavs, 38 Jangains, IGGundhalis, 
11 Chitrakathis, 11 Gopals, and 3 Jogis, beggars. 

Ba'gla'n, one of the northern sub-divisions, isboundod on tho north 
by the Pimpalner sub-division of Khdndesli; on the east by Malegaou; 
on the south by Kalvau ; and on the west by the Dharampur stato 
and tho Songad division of tho Gaikwar\s territory. Its area is 
about 619 square miles. In 1881 its population was 64,875 or 104 
to the square mile, and its land revenue £14,933 (Rs. 1,49,330). 

Of the 619 square miles 591 liavo been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns, twenty-five square miles 
are occupied by alienated villages. The rest contains 218,215 acres 
or 60*25 per cent of arable land, 25,136 acres or 6*94 per cent of 
unarable land, 106,565 acres or 29*42 percentof grass orkuran, 12,260 
acres or 3*39 per cent of village sites, roads, and river beds. From tho 
218,215 arable acres, 11,692 acres, or 5*31 per cent have to bo taken 
on account of alienated laud in Government villages. Of the 
balance of 206,523 acres the actual area of arable Government land, 
167,156 or 80*93 per cent wore under tillage in 1881-82, 

W eat B^gl^n is crowded with steep narrow ridges running nearly 
east^ and west. The hill sides are fairly clothed with mango. 
Acacia catechu, sddada or ain Terminalia tomentosa, 
jctmbhul Fugenia jambolana, salai Boswellia thurifera, and 
dhdvda Canocarpus latifolia, and, except in a western belt about 
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eight miles broad, with teak. Most of the ridges are crowned by 
perpendicular ledges of rock, and the tops of many of them are 
fortified, the chief being S4Ior in Baroda territory in the extreme 
west and Mulher about ten miles east of Saler. Between the 
ridges lie narrow valleys generally seamed by deep torrent beds. 
To the east and south the country grows flatter and more open with 
here and there isolated groups of steep flat-topped hills. Even in 
the level parts much of the land is fallow and covered with 
brushwood. In the north three cart roads and bullock tracks lead to 
Pimpaluer in Khandesh. The cart roads are, beginning from the 
west, about twelve miles from tbe Sahyjidris, the Sail pass, a well 
made road from the large village of Taharabad, by Dasvel towards 
Pirapalncr ; the Pisol pass four miles cast of the Sail pass ; and 
the Rahud pass in the extreme oast of Baglan. The tracks fit for 
bullocks that pass north into Piiripalner, are Chevati on the west 
four miles from the Sahyadris, and llindid about half way between 
Pisol and llahud. The rest of the northern border is impassable 
for carts and too steep for cattle. On the west the only pass is Babulna 
about two miles north of Saler. It is much usc?d for carrying wood 
from the Dangs to the Ndsik mark(ds. So nth -west two cart-roads 
cross to Kalvan through the Bliilhand and the Pim])alner passes. 
In the body of the siib-divisiun it is difficult fo travel except east 
and west. Many of the glens between iho chief villages have been 
cleared and made passable for carts, but the long ridges of hills 
which run oast and west make it impossible fur carts to cross from 
north to south except along tho made roads. In the east the 
country is generally open, and travelling is easy. 

For a month or two after the rains (October -November), the 
climate is feverish especially in the west. At other seasons Bagldn 
is healthy and the hot weather is cool with a strong west wind. In 
the west, over a bolt about fifteen miles broad, the average rainfall is 
about 100 inches. But at Satana in the south-east, during tho twelve 
years ending 1881, the average fall was 20’33 inches. The details 
are : 

Bd(jld» Rah fall, 1S70-1SS1. 
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The chief river is tho Mosam. It rises in ’ 
west close to tho Sahyadris, flows east ' 

turns to the south-east. During the course 

is broken by dams with long reaches I : above each. 

During the rest of its course tho river is •' .?• 1 * .a shallow. Tho 

bed is mostly sandy and tho banks gent ! , . steep. Many small 
streams join it both from the north and V ^ south, those on the north 
bank flowing south-east and those on the south, north-e 
only other river of importance is tho Satina, whose ' cvn i 
branches rise in the south-west hills, and, after flowing neai 
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for twelve mileSj join their waters above Satana^ and fall into^the 
Girna to the south-east. The Girna enters BdgUn near Tkengoda in 
the south-west and flows east between high banks along a channel 
about 200 yards broad. Except a fow close to the Sahyddris, moat 
Bdgldu villages have a good supply of river or stream water. 
Except the Girna, the channels of the chief rivers and of many of 
the smaller streams are crossed by dams. There are no ponds or 
reservoirs, but wells are plentiful where the river supply is scanty. 
In 1881-82, there were about 1225 wells, 104 with and 1121 without 
steps, 49 dams, 9 dhekudLs or water-lifts, and 9 ponds. 

The route from the Deccan through Baglan to the Gujardt 
coast has been a line of traffic from remote times. At the end 
of the thirteenth century Baglau is montioned as a district 
dependent on Gujarat, bordering on the dominions of Ramdev, the 
Devgiri king.^ In 1297^ Ray Karan, the last of the A.uhilvada 
kings of Gujiirat, on his defeat by Ulugh Khdn, Ala-ud-Din's 
general, with the help of Ramdov of Ucvgiri, for several years 
maintained his independenco iu Bagliln.*^ In 1300, Ald-ud-Diu^s 
general Malik Kafur encamped on the borders of the Deccan, and 
sent Ray Karan an order to deliver up his daughter Devaldovi, 
then a girl of thirteen years.'* Ray Karan refused to give up his 
daughter, and, as a last resource, iu spite of the objections to marrying 
her to a Manitha, agreed to the proposal of Rflrndev of Devgiri that 
she should form an alliance with his son 8hankaldev. Ulugh Khdn, 
the (jiujardt general, was ordered to force his way through the 
Baglan hills. For two niontlis Jiay Karan d(»featod all his attempts, 
but at last the Musalindns prevailed. Ray Kai’an was defeated and 
forced to fly, leaving liis elephants, tents, and equipage on the field.'* 
Ulugh Khan pursued him witlioiit success. While halting for two days 
within a march of Devgiri, some 300 of his troops went without 
leave to see the caves of EUora. On the way they fell in with a party 
of Hindu horsemen, and, after n sharp fight, secui^ed tho lady whom 
they were escorting, and found that she was the princess Devaldovi. 
She was carried in triumph to Delhi aud became tho wife of Khizr 
Khdn, Ald-ud-Diu’s soii.^ In tho same year, when Ramdev of 
Devgad agreed to hold his territory as a tributary of Delhi, his 
power was extended to Navsdri in G ujardt. This must have included 
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^ Briggs* Ferislita, I. 827. According to the Tattva, one of the hooka on Jyotish 
Sndstra or Hindu Astronomy, Ii;igl.in, with Kalvan and Khilndesh, is ruprcscutod as 
the northern boundary of Mah.i,r;islitra, the extent of UAindcv’s dominions. Grant 
DuflPs Mardthds, 1 -2. « Briggs’ Ferishta, 1. 327. 

* Devaldovi was R.iy Karan’s daiightur by tho beautiful and witty Kaulddevi 
who was taken captive on the defeat of Kiiy Karan iu 1297 ami carried to 
^&-ud*Dm (Briggs’ Ferishta, I. 827, 829). On hearing of Malik KAfur’s e.xpodition 
into the Deccan KaulAdevi begged the king to give orders that Devaldevi should be 
securad and V>rought to Delhi. Briggs’ Ferishta, I. 305, 8G6. 

* Flliot and Dowson, III. 157, 108. Mr. Forbos (KAs MAla, 217) says : ‘Histoiy 
uncords no more of the unfortunate Karan. Ho died probably a nameless fugitive.’ 
It leema probable that he remained a refugee at HAmdev’s court. 

^ The Btory of the loves of Devaldevi and Ehizr KhAn is told (1325) in a Persiaii 
pom by Amir Rhnsm Dehlvi (Briggs* Ferishta, L ^9). Devaldevi’s after-life uraa 
lull of trouble. In 1316 her husband was blinded and put to death hy Malik KAfor, 
Ainl, after Malik ^fttr*s overthrow she was taken to the harem of MubArik Kliilj4 
her huebaiid*8 brother and soccesBor. Four years later her new huibaltd wue in 
turn killed by i^o slave Malik Khusro. firiggs^ Ferishta, L 390*899, 
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tb^. possession of Bdgldn.^ In 1317, after the overthrow of the 
Hindu prince of Devgiri, Bdgldn at least in name became subject 
to the Musalmiin rulers of Devgiri or Daulatabad. In 1347, in the 
disturbances which ended in the Deccan becoming independent 
of Northern India, the Bahmani kings seom to have lost hold of 
B^gldn.^ In 1 363, in the reign of Miihammad Shdh Bahmani I., the 
Bagl^n chief is mentioned as making common cause with, and 
.sending troops to help, the rebel Bairam Klian Mazindar^ni wljo was 
causing disturbances near Daulatabad. The Baglan chief, with 
many supporters, accompanied Bairiini Khan to l^aithan, but, on 
hearing of the Bahmani king^s approach, deserted the cause and 
fled.^ A few years later, in 137^, when Malik Ji^ija, the founder of 
the Faruki dynasty, ostaldishcd himself in Khandesh, ho marched 
against lldja Baharji, the Bagldn chief, and forced him to pay a 
yearly tribute to Delhi.'^ I'his Baghin chief claimed to be of the stock 
of the Kanauj Uathods*^ atid to have boon settled in Baglan since a.d. 
300.® They claimed to have at first been independent, coining their 
own money, and stated that they afterwards lust their power, and 
paid tribute to Gujarat or to the over-lord of the North Deccan, 
whichever happened to bo the stronger. Each chief on succession 
took the title of Baharji.^ At the close of the fourteenth century, on 
the establishment of the Miisalm^n dynasty of Ahrnadabad, Belgian 
seems to have become tributary to Gujarat. In 1429, Ahmad 
Shah Bahmani I., who was then at war with Gujarat, laid the country 
waste, and unsuccessfully attempted to take the fort of Tambola.® 
About 1490 it is noticed that, under the able government of two 
brotliers Malik Wagi and Malik Ashraf, who were in power in 
Daulatabad, the robbers who infested Bagldn were brought under 
subjection, and the roads, for the first time, were safe enough for 
merchants and travellers to pass without guards.® In 1499 Ahmad 
Nizamshtlh, the founder of the Nizamshahi dynasty, compelled 
the Baglan chief to pay liim tribute.^® After the conquest of 
Ahmadnagar by BahadursMh in 1539, Bilglan seems to have been 


^ Briggs’ Ferishta, I. 3()9. * Briggs’ Ferishta, If. 429. 

* Briggs’ Ffiishta, II. 319, 323, and Scott’s Dcccan, I. 32-33- 

* The first tribute included five large and ten small elephants, besides pearls, 
jewels, and nioucy. Briggs’ Ferishta, IV. 282. 

” Tod (Annals of Ildjasthdn, II. 2) places the Rdthods at Kanauj as early as 470. 
Cunningham (Arch. 8ur. Kep. I. 150} makes their connucst of Kanauj as b vt** as 
about 1070. 

® See the Maaairu-l-Oraara in Bird’s Gujardt, 122. Rdshtrakutds were settled in 
other parts of the Deccan in the fourth and fifth centuries. Biihler in Ind. Ant 
VI. 60. The connection between the different branches of the great Rdthod tribe 
has not been fully made out. It is doubtful whether the Rdshtrakutds or Rattde 
of Mdlkhet, about twenty- three miles south-east of Kulbarga, were a Dravidian tribe 
who as conquerors gained a place among the northern Kshatris, or were northern 
Rajpnto of the same stock as the Rdthods of Kanauj (470-1193). In the 
of the ninth century, the Rdshtrakuta king Govind III. (785-810), who conQUeiSl 
from North Gujardt to the Tun^bhadra and raised hia family to imperial power, 
dated two grants from Maynrkhandi, the modern Mdrkinda near Vani in Dikidori; 

' Maasim-l-Omara in Bird’s Gujardt, 122. In 1370 when he paid trihate to Bdhi 
(Briggs’ Ferishta, IV. 282), in 1529 when he came to Bahddnrshdli (Birdlt Chiiiardt, 
•122), in 1673 when he paid tribute to Akhar (Bird’ji Gujardt, 123), end in 1787 
when he was oohqnered by Aurangzeh-^Onne’B Hlitorioal SnjmmtifL ' i7(B the 
Bdo^ chief is ealied Behaiji. The or^ of the iit&i is not 
• fmggs’ Fe^ta, X 4K See Watson^ GiijariU^ 3$, ^ 
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under Gajar&t' control^ as in 1348 the B4gl4n chief is mentioned as 
serving the GujarAt king with 3000 horse/ 

In 1673, when GujarAt was conquered by the Emperor Akbar, 
Baharji of BdgUn came with 3000 horse and paid his respects 
to the emperor at Surat. He afterwards did good service by 
handing over the emperor^s rebel brother-in-law Mirza Sharaf-ud- 
din Husain whom he seized on his way through Baglfln.^ Bdglan 
is described in the Ain-i-Akbari (1590) as a mountainous well 
peopled country between Surat and Nandurbci,r. The chief was of 
the B4thod tribe and commanded 8000 cavalry and 6000 infantry. 
Apricots, apples, grapes, pineapples, pomegranates and citrons grew 
in perfection. It had seven forts, two of which, Mulhcr and Sd.lcr, 
were places of unusual strength.*^ 

When ho conquered Khjindesh in 1500, Akbar attempted to take 
Baglan. Pratapsluih, the chief, was besieged for seven years, but as 
there was abundance of pasture, grain, and water, and as the passes 
were most strongly fortified and so narrow that not more than two 
men could march abreast, Akbar was in the end obliged to compound 
with the chief, giving him Nizampur, Daita, and Badur with several 
other villages.^ In return Pratapshah agreed to take care of 
merchants passing through his territory, to send presents to the 
emperor, and to leave one of his sons as a pledge at Burhanpur.® 
The chief was said to have always in readiness 4000 mares of an 
excellent breed and one hundred elephants. Ho is also said to have 
coined mahmudisfi 

In 1629-30 Khilja Abul Hasan, who was sent with 8000 horse to 
recover Nasik, Trimbak, and Sangamner from Kh.in Jahan Lodi., 
marched through Baglan and the chief met him with 400 horse.^ 
A grant, dated 1635, shows that Bagldu was afterwards ruled by one 
Bhairdmshdh, Pratapshah^s successor.® 

In 1637 Bdglan was attacked by Aurangzeb. The chief 
submitted and was made commander of 3000 horse. He received 
the grant of Sultanpur and of Ramnagar in Dharampur on paying 
a yearly tribute of £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000).® Bdgldn was famous for 
its temperate climate, its streams, and the abundance of its trees 


^ Bird’s GujarAt, 122. * Bird’s GujarAt, 123. * Gladwin’s Ain-i-Aklmri, II. 73. 

* The chief’s head-quarters were at JaitApur, a village near the Mulher fort, which 
in form^ times is said to have been a largo place, the Telis’ houses alone numbering 
700. It id now nearly deserted though there are remains of numerous buildings. 
Mr. F. L. Charles, C. S. 

^ Qgill^ (1670, Atlas V.) shows BAglAn as the territory of Duke PratApshAh. 

• I^eh in Kerr’s Voyages, VIII. 278 and Harris’ Voyages, I. 85. Hawkins (1608) 
epeaks of the chief of Gruly (Karoli four miles south-east of SAler) as lord of a 
proviiiOB between Daman, GujarAt, and the Deccan (Kerr’s Voyages, VIII. 228), In 
' 1009 the obi^ of- SAler and Mulher furnished 3000 men towards the force that was 
posted at ftAmnagar in Dharampur to guard Surat from attack by Malik Ambar of 
Ahmadnagar. Watson’s GujarAt, 68. 

I BAdshah KAtiUb inKUiot and Dowson, VII. 24-25. 

®Boin. Oov. Se|U XXVI (New Series), 110. The grant iaJifited.Budhvdr fawth 
(1635 a.d.). In it BhairAm ShAh confers on. a BrAhniwi 
Wiiild MbrJn^ as mii^h land; belonging to Kasba KanAsi of the BA^An FrAht, aa 
ban he cultivaw with bxie plou|;h, and a well sitfiAted therein. Ditto. . - 

*0^as*s Histonead IVs^siSb, ItOi Ididher 7 ms called Anrsngabad und lWer 
-SiiltAngAd.' Scott*eD«wapiII^ . ■ 
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' and fruits. It was 200 miles long and 160 broad, with thirty petty 
divisions and about 1000 villages. It was bounded on the north 
by Sultdnpur and Nandurbar ; on the east by Chandor ; on the 
south by Trimbak and Nasik ; and on the west by Surat and the 
territory of the Portuguese.^ According to the traveller Tavernier 
(1640-1666), Biiglan, under which he included North Konkan except 
the Portuguese territory, was enriched by the passage of the great 
stream of itraflic between Surat and Golkonda. The country was 
full of banian, mango, moha, cassia, hlnijur or wild date, and other 
trees. There were vast numbers of antelopes, hares, and partridges, 
and towards the mountains were wild cows. Sugarcane was grown 
in many j)laces and there were mills and furnaces for making sugar. 
The ways were saCcly guarded.- 

In 1670 More Trimal, one of Shivaji’s officers, took Safer. In 1672 
Saler was besieged by Muhabad Khan, but a force, sent by Shivaji 
to raise tlie siege, after severe fighting, succeeded in driving off 
the Moghjils. In 1684, Prince Muhammad Azam gained the fort 
by promises and presents. In 1723, the Nizam established himself 
as an independent ruler in the Deccan ; and, under him, there was 
a commandant at Mulher and a govei*nor of Baghln. In 1751, Sdler 
and Mulher are inejitioned as the eliiof jilaces in Baglan, where 
Jlaglanifjuo, half Marathi and half Gujarati, was spoken.^ In 1795, 
after the battle of Kliarda in Aliinadnagar, Baglau was ceded by the 
Nizam to thePesliwa, and along with Khandosli, formed the charge 
of a Sarsnbhcdar, named. Jlalaji Kakharam, who took a prominent part 
in the Bhil massacres of thett time. Tlie fort of {Saler is said to 
have boon given by Beshwa for dress money to Rani Gahindbai, 
the wife of GoviiidiViv Gaikwar,who, after the battle of Dhodap (1768), 
remained for some time as a state prisoner at Poona and afterwards 
ruled at Baroda from 1793 to 1800. After tlie IVshwa's defeat, 
Biiglan passed to the British, by the surrender of the fort of Mulher, 
on the 3rd of July 1818. Till 1869 Baglaii formed part of Khd^ndesh, 
when it was transferred to Nasik. In 1875, Bjlglan, with its two 
petty divisions of JAykheda and Abhoiia, was divided into two sub- 
divisions, Bagl^n with its head-quarters at Satana, and Kalvan. 

To show the spread of tillage and the increase of the land 
revenue during the ten years since the introduction of the survey 
in 1868, the 141 villages have to be divided into three groups, 
fifty -nine villages settled in 1867-68, eighty-one villages settled in 
J 867-68, and one village settled in 1 869-70. In the fifty-nine villages 
settled in 1868-69, the figures of the year of settlement, compared 
with those of the year before, show a rise in the occupied area of 10,263 
acres, in the waste of 31,594 acres, and in remissions of £596 


1 Bddnhilh Ndma in Klliot and Dowson, VII. 24 >25. Feint fonned part of the 
possesBions of the Rdja of Bdgldn, M'ho appointed a Mardtha of the Povdr family 
to manage it with the title of Dalvi. Soon after the conquest of’ Bdgldn, a 
rebellious member of the Feint family was sent to Delhi by order of Aurangzeb and 
sentenced to death, ^WTiile awaiting execution the prisoner cured the Emperor's 
daughter of asthma, a^d, on embracing Isldm, received a grant of Point. Abhona^ in 
Kalvan, is also mentioned os having a chief of its own, named Toke. Bom. Gov, 
Sel. XXVII (New Series), 108. . 

^Tavernier in> Harris, II, 369, 384, and 885. See also Thevenot’s Voyages, V. 

* Anquetil da Perron, Zend Avesta, cdx. 
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(Bs. 5960)^ and a fall in collections , of £1138 (Rs. 11,380). A 
comparison of the figures of the year of settlement with the average 
of the ton previous years, shows a lise in the occupied area of 13,973 
acres, in the waste of 3G,G05 acres, and in remissions of £609 
(Rs. 6090), and a fall in collections of £570 (Rs. 5700). During the 
eleven years of survey rates yearly remissions have been granted, 
the largest sums being £G93 (Rs. 6930) in 1867-68 and £404 
(Rs. 4040) in 1876-77. A comparison of the average of tho eleven 
years since the survey settlement, with tho average of the ten years 
before the survey rate's, sliows a rise in the occu)>ied area of 26,288 
acres, in the waste of 1 3,996 acres, and in remissions of £60 (Rs. 600), 
and a fall in collections of £33 (Rs. 330). 

In tho eighty-one villages settled in 1868-69, the figures of the 
year of settlement compared with those of tho year before, show a 
rise in the occupied area of 17,368 acres, in the waste of 1 6,813 ficres, 
and in remissions of £336 (Rs. 3360), and a Ml in collections of £930 
(Rs. 9300). A comparison of tho figures of the year of settlement, 
with the average of the ten previous yeai'vS, shows a rise in the 
occupied area of 19,629 acres, in the waste of 17,853 acres, and in 
remissions of £305 (Rs. 3050), and a fall in collections of £552 
(Rs. 5520). During the ton years since the survey settlement, yearly 
remissions have boon granted, the largest sums being £352 (Rs. 3520) 
in 1868-60 and £58 (Rs. 580) in 1870-71. A comparison of tho 
average of the ton years since the survey with the average of tho ten 
years before the survey shows a rise in tho occupied area of 31,118 
acres, in tho waste of 5622 acres, and in remissions of £7 (Rs. 70), 
and a fall in collections of £12 (Rs. 120). 

Adding to tho figures of those two principal groups tho details of 
the one remaining village, the result for the whole sub-division is, 
comparing the average returns of tho ten years before tho survey 
and of tho ten years since tho survey, a rise in the occupied area of 
58,232 acres, in the waste of 18,933 acres, in remissions of £68 
(Rs. 680), and in collections of £169 (Rs. 1690) or 1 ‘41 per cent. 
Again,, comparing the average returns of tho ton years before the 
survey and the returns for 1877-78, the result is an increase in the 
tillage area of 64,789 acres or 64 per cent, and in collections of 
£249 (Rs. 2490) or 2*08 per cent. 

The following statement gives the details: 
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Area. 

Remissions. 

Collections. 

1 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

Government 

Alienated. 

Total. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

Alienated. 

Unarablc. 

Total. 

Ysiiu 

i 

1 

Alienated 

Total. 

t 

w 

1! 

< 

Unarablc. 




Group I.- 

-69 VlLLAOKS SSTTIiBD IN 1867-08. 






Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Us. 

Rs. 

Bil 

1806-67 

61,497 

6444 

67,041 

24,707 

8821 

067 


907 

67,663 


600 

1828 

00,886 

...' 

1867-68 ... 

71,803 

6001 

78,204 

66,301 

66,866 

6030 

... 

6930 

66,822 


031 

1160 

68,608 

... 

1667-68 to 
1866-67 ... 

67,106 

70?« 

64,231 

10,696 

6842 

' 

... 

840 

62.688 


410 

1116 

64,208 

... 

1867-08 to 
1877-78 ... 

88,864 

6666 

00,610 

88,602 

.56,646 

1446 


1446 

61,706 

28£( 

'486 

1806 

68.874 

626 

1877-78 ... 

88,402 

6617 

06,100 

28,826 

67,608 

48 

... 

48 

08,306 

8 

486 

604 

64,491 
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Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acixirt. 

Acres. 

Us. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

1867-«9 ... 

'io.l 

4!»I2 

11,417 

2i),00H 

2724 

153 


153 

55,472 

9 

185 

2370 

68,036 


1868-60 ... 

.53,520 

52.59 

.58,78.5 

:j6,‘.»ii 

86,604 

3517 


3517 

46,579 

3 

339 

1810 

48,731 

... 

18.^j 8-.*>0 to 















18rt7-(i8 ... 

.31,122 

5034 

30,156 

19,058 

3133 

401 

... 

461 

52,646 

2 

272 

1432 

54,252 

... 

1888-60 to 















1877-78 ... 

65,120 

51.54 

70,274 

21,680 

87,417 

.531 


531 

.51,118 

112 

408 

2109 

64,132 

5 

1877-78 ... 

07,113 

5113 

72,256 

22.382 

87.767 

103 

... 

103 

52,181 

26 

529 

1143 

53.879 



Groui* III.— Onk Viulaof. skttlko i.N 1860-70. 
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823 
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3 

43 

56 
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1877-78 ... 
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38 
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01 ,.320 

12J0I 

103,124 


0.300 

1301 


1.301 

116, R20 

2 

6S4 

2517 

120,062 


Since survey 

14U,7l»7 

ii,s:.u 

1(il,6:>6 

.58,407 

144,128 

108:< 


1083 

1 16,561 

70.3 

1022 

3470 

121,766 

581 

1877-78 ... 

156,415 

11,708 

168,213 

51, 3 17 1 115, 526 

J46 


116 

110,614 

34 

10C8|1S41 

122,657 

5411 


According to tlio 1881-82 returns, the agricultural stock ia 
Government villages amonntcd to 0658 ploughs, 2780 carts, 19,208 
bullocks, 22,8 1-2 cows, 504?9 buffaloes, 2100 horses, 30,732 sheep 
and goats, and 300 assca. 

In 1880-81, ()()58 holdings or khdtas were recorded with an 
average area of 20^^ acres and an average rental of £2 2h. 6d. 
(Hs. 21-4-0), If ecpially divided among the agricultural population, 
those holdings would represent an allotment of 14J- acres at a yearly 
rent of £1 2,s\ Od. (Us. ll-()-0). If distributed among the whole 
population of the sub-division, the share to each would amount to 
2f 8 ucrcs and the incidtmeo of the land tax to 4.??. 9d. (Rs. 2-6-0). 

In 1880-81, of 164,901 acres held for tillage 19,138 or 11*60 percent 
were fallow or under grass. Of the remainingl45,763 acres 1428 were 
twice cropped. Of 147,191 acres, the area under actual cultivation, 
grain crops occupied 106,578 or 72*40 per cent, 83,121 of them 
under ?>ryri Penicillaria spicata, 15,286 under Sorghum vulgare, 
4121 under wheat gahn Triticum mstivum, 1394 under rdgi £leusine 
coracana, 1058 under rice hlidt Oryza sativa, 837 under maize mdkha 
Zea mays, 115 under sdva Panicum miliaceum, 23 under Italian 
millet, riila Panicum italicuni, and 623 under other cereals. Pulses 
occupied 22,882 acres or 15*54 per cent, 18,451 of them under 
hdith Dolichos bifloms, 3807 under gram harbharaf Cicer arietituim, 
250 under udi4 Phaseolus muugo, 232 under peas vdtdim l^sum 
sativum, and 142 under lentils masur Ervum lens. Oilseeds occupied 
15,%75 acres or 10^51 per cent, 5766 ^ them uilder gingelly seed 
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Sesamum indicnm^ .3429 under linseed ahhi Linum usitatissimum, 
and 6280 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 500 acres or 0'34 
per cent, 450 of them under cotton kdpua Gossypium herbaceum, 
and 50 under Bombay hemp tag or ftati Crotalaria jiincea. Miscel- 
laneous crops occupied 1756 acres or 1*19 per cent, 1410 of them 
under sugarcane uft Sacchai-um olUcinariim, 113 under chillies mirchi 
Capsicum frutescons,two under tobacco tamhdkhu Nicofciana tabacum, 
and the remaining 201 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show, that of 64,875 people lodged 
in 13,059 houses 63,197 or 97*41 per cent were Hindus and 1078 or 
2*58 per cent Musalrnans. The details of the Hindu castes are: 
2098 Brdhmansj 14 Kayasth PrabJius, writers ; 1500 Ladsakka Vd,ids, 
276 Jains, 41 Marvadis, and 22 Lingayats, traders and merchants; 
22,329 Kunbis, 51 18 Mails, 1760 Rajputs, 1 3 Hetkaris, and 0 Tirmalis, 
cultivators; 947 Sonars, gold ami silver smiths; 846 Shimpis, 
tailors; 635 Sutilrs, carpenters; 431 Knmbhars, potters; 413 Loliars, 
blacksmiths; 231 Kasars, and 10 I'ambats, co]>pcrsmiths ; 61 Otaris, 
metal-casters; 12 Jiiigars, saddlers; 696 I’clis, oil-pressers ; 272 
Khatris, 160 Salis, and 23 Ravals, weavers; 168 Rangaris, dyers; 
257 Giiravs, drummers ; 57 Bhats, bards ; 30 Kolhatis, rope-dancers ; 
780 Nhavis, barbers; 208 Parits, washermen; 955 Dhangars, 
shepherds; 35 Gavlis, milk-sellers; 312 Bhois, fishex*s ; 170 
Beldjirs, stone-masons; 110 Pardhis, hunters; 101 Loiuiris, salt- 
carriers; 76 Patharvats, stone-cutters; 64 Khatiks, butchers ; 49 
Buriids, basket and mat makers; 35 Tfimholis, betel nut-sellors; 
17 Halvd,is, sweetmeat-makers ; 4 Bhadbhunj.4s, grain -parchors ; 3 
KaUls, liquor-sellers; 2 Pendharis, labourers; 13,949 Bhils, 1017 
Kolis, 159 Vanjaris, 88 K^thkaris,86 Thakurs,35Vadars,21Kaikadi8, 
and 5 Ramoshis, early or unsettled tribes; 3970 Mliars, watchmen ; 
1188 Chambhars and 26 Dhors, tanners; 460 Mangs, ropo-makors 
and servants; 32 Gdrudis, snake-charmers and dancers; 7 
Bhangis, scavengers; 371 Gosavis, 146 Bairagis, 137 Oondhalis, 36 
Manbhavs, 31 Joshis, 21 Jangams, 17 Bhai\adis, and 0 Kdnphatas, 
beggars. 

Oha'ndor, or ChAndvad, in the centre of the district, is bounded 
on the north by Kalvau and jMdlegaon; on the oast by Nandgaon 
and Yeola ; on the south by Niphild ; and on the west by Dindori. 
Its area is about 384 square miles. In 1881 its population was 
50,899 or 132 to the square mile, and its land revenue £11,735 
(Bb. 1,17,350). 

Of the 384 square miles, 339 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey, nineteen square miles are occupied 
by the lands of alienated villages. The remainder contains 155,274 
acres or 75*56 per cent of arable land, 22,349 acres or 11*1 per cent of 
nnarable land, 1 7,1 72 acres or 8*38 per cent of grass or Icuran, 3790 
or 1*85 per cent of forests, and 6378 or 3*11 per cent of village sitea^ 
roads, rirers, and streams. From the 155,274 acres of arable land. 
18,378 ftcres or 11*8 per cent have to be takw on account of alienated 
lands in Govertiment villages. Of the bals^ce of 136,896, the aettud 
area; d arable iioverhxnent land, 183,589 or 97^56 per chnhunBre 
under tillage in 1881-82.' f. 
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Except the eastern corner which is roughened by bare hills and 
drains east to the Girna, Chdndor is a waving plain sloping gently 
south to the Qoddvari. In the centre and south near the Parsula and 
the Goi rivers, the soil is a rich deep black which yields heavy crops 
of wheat and grain. In other parts the soil is poor and shallow. 

The chief roads arc the Bombay-Agra highway that crosses the 
district from south-west to north-cast, the yatilna-Chtodor road 
through the Bavur pass, the Chaudor-Ljisalgaon road, and in the 
east the Malegaon-Ahmadnagar i-oad that passes through Manmdd. 
The villagers arc generally much in debt ; bub some places have a 
good show of comfort and some accumulation of capital. 

The climate is healthy, but aftei* February in the hilly east 
the heat is excessive. Near the northern range of hills the rainfall 
is heavier than in the south. At Chaudor, which is central but 
nearer the north than the south, during the twelve years ending 
1881 the rainfall averaged 28 inches. The details are : 


Cluindor Ihunfall^ IS70 - JSSl, 


Ykar. 

: 

Rainfall j 

Year. 

j Rainfall. 

Vkar. 

i 

Rainfall.j 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

1870 

Ins. Cts.j 
41 81 : 

1873 

jins. Cts. 
.,1 H.^ 

1876 

1 

Ins. CtsJ 
12 07 1 

1870 

Ins. CIS. 

■11 r> 

lf<71 

17 M , 

1874 

27 2f> 

1877 

14 1 1 

1880 ... 

23 7 

187‘i 

Si 10 !j 

Ji 

! 187r> 

30 12 

1 

1878 ...| 


1881 

19 08 


Except in the hills where there is sometimes a scarcity, Chiindor 
is fairly supplied with water. Besides small streams and springs, 
there were, in 1881-82, 1790 wells, 124 with and 1000 without steps, 
228 dams, 30 dhohiulis or water-lifts, and 91 ponds. 

Before the introduction of British rule Chiindor was held by His 
Highness Holkar as a gift or saranjdm from the Peshwa. The 
munddhandi or plot-rate and then the hi[jha rate were continued till 
1840-41 when the revenue survey was introduced. 

To show the spread of tillage and the increase of the land revenue 
during the thirty-live years since the introduction of the survey in 
1842, the 107 villages have to be divided into nine groups, eighteen 
villages settled in 1841-42, forty-five villages settled in 1842-43, 
one village settled in 1845-46, twenty-three villages settled in 
1846-47, one village settled in 1847-48, one village settled iu 1853-54, 
one village settled in 1856-57, three villages settled in 1859-60, 
and four villages settled in 1868-69. In the eighteen villages 
settled in 1841 -42 and re-settled in 1871-72, the figures of the year of 
settlement, compared with those of the year before, show a rise in the 
occupied area of 1471 acres, anti a fall in remissions of £76 (Ba. 760) , 
in collections of £389 (Rs. 3890), and in the waste of 2131 acres. 
Compared with the average of the ton years before the settlement, 
the figures of the year of settlement show a rise in the occupied area 
of 3855 acres, and a fall in remissions of £196 (Bs. 1960), in 
collections of £122 (Bs. 1220), and in the waste of 4388 acres. 
During the thirty years of survey rates yearly " remissions were 
granted, the largest sums being £75 (Bii. 750) in 1851-52 and 
£14 (Bs. 140} in 1841-42. A comparison of the average of the thirty 
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years of survey rates^ with the average of the ten years before the 
survey, shows a rise in the occupied area of 9221 acres and in 
collections of £172 (Rs.»1720), and a fall in remissions of £205 
(Rs. 2050) and in the waste of 9628 acres. This group of eighteen 
Government villages was ro-surveycd in 1871-72. The figures of 
the year of revision compared with the year before show a rise 
in the occupied area of 2100 acres and in remissions of £716 
(Rs. 7160), and a fall in the waste of 54 acres and in collections of 
£2 (Rs. 20). Compared with the figures of tho year of revision, 
the iigures of 1877-78, tho latest available year, show a fall in the 
occupied area of 427 acres and in remissions of £716 (Rs. 7160), and 
a rise in the waste of 423 acres and in collections of £699 (Rs. 6990). 

In the forty-live villages settled in 1842-43 and ro-settled in 
1874-75, the figures of the year of settlement, comjmred with those 
of the year before, sliow a rise in the occupied area of 5159 acres 
and in tho waste of 3161 acres, and a fall in remissions of £234 
(Rs. 2340) and in collections of £550 (Rs. 5500). A comparison of 
the figures of tho year of settlement, with the average of the 
ten previous years, shows arise in tlic occupied area of 10,274 acres, 
and a fall in remissions of £294 (Rs. 2940), in collections of £90 
(Rs. 900), and in tho waste? of 1209 acres. During tho thirty- two 
years of survey rates yearly remissions were granted, the largest 
sums being £125 (Rs. 1250) in 1851-52 and £42 (Rs. 420) in 
1842-43. Compared with the average of tho ton years before the 
. survey, tho average of tlio thirty-two years of survey rates, shows 
a rise in tho occupied area of 23,315 acres and in collections of 
£427 (Rs. 4270), and a fall in remissions of £325 (Rs. 3250) and in 
the waste of 13,359 acres. These forty-five villages wore re-surveyed 
in 1874-75. The figures of tho year of revision, compared with 
those of the year before, show a riso in the occupied area of 10,597 
acres, in remissions of £1112 (Rs. 11,120), and in the waste of 1364 
acres, and a fall in collections of £75 (Rs. 750). Compared with 
the figures of the year of revision, the figures of 1877-78, tho latest 
available year, show a fall in the occupied area of 2095 acres and in 
remissions of £1112 (Rs. 11,120), and a rise in the waste of 1590 
acres and in collections of £938 (Rs. 9380). During the four years 
of the revised settlomont yearly remissions were granted, the 
largest sums being £1112 (Rs. 11,120) in 1874-75 and £297 
(Rs. 2970) in 1876-77. 

In the twenty- throe villages settled in 1846-47 and re-settled 
in 1876-77, tho figures of the year of settlement, compared with 
those of the year before, show a rise in tho occupied area of 8180 
acres and in the waste of 3584 acres, and a fall in remissions 
of £164 (Rs. 1640) and iu collections of £116 (Rs. 1160). Com- 
pared with the average of the ten previous years, tho figures of the 
year of settlement show a rise in the occupied area of 8032 
acres and in the waste of 8799 acres, and a fall in remissions of 
£140 (Rs. 1400) and in collections of £126 (Rs. 1260). l)uring the 
thirty years of sut'vey rates yearly remissions were granted, the 
largest sums being £100 (Rs. 1000) in 1851-52 and £62 (Rs. 620) iti 
1853*54 Compared with the average of the ten previous years, the 
B 23-62 
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average of the thirty years of survey rates shows a rise 
occupied area of 13,825 acres and iu collections of £-96 (Rs. 960), 
and a fall in remissions of £159 (Rs.l590) and in the waste of 
1792 acres. Compared with tho figures of the previous year, the 
figures of the year of revision show a rise in the occupied area of 
3253 acres and in remissions of £769 (Hs. 7690), and a fall in tho 
waste of 412 acres and in collections of £127 (Rs. 1270). In the 
first year of tho revision survey, £769 (Rs. 7690) were remitted. 
Again comparing the figures of the year of revision with 1877-78, 
the latest available year, tho result is a fall in tho occupied area of 395 
acres and in remissions of £7b0 (lls. 7690), and a riso in tho waste 
of 357 acres and in collections of £747 (Rs. 7470). 

Adding to the figures of these three principal groups the details 
of the remaining six groups, one of four, one of three, and tho rest 
of one village each, tho result for the whole sub-division is, comparing 
the average of the ten years before the survey settlement and of 
the thirty years of survey rates, a rise in tlie occupied area of 
64,689 acres and in collections of £981 (Rs. 98 lO) or 20'8 per 
cent, and a fall in remissions of £1138 (Rs. 11,380) and in the 
waste of 28,997 acres. Again, comparing tbe average of the ten 
years before the survey and tbo returns for 1 877-78, tho result is an 
increase of 89,036 acres or 146 per cent in tbo occupied area and 
of £1292 (Rs. 42,920) or 91 05 per cent in collections. 

Tho following statement gives the details : 
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[.-—18 Villages SErrLED in 1841-42. 






Acres, 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rb. 

Rs. 

R«. 

Us. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

B«. 

1840-41 .. 


3132 

12,471 

99<'.8 

1747 

8(2-4 

42 

900 

11,«J0 

19 

173 

36 

11,537 

18 

1841-42 .. 

18;U-S2 to 

10,043 

2iH>l 

13,942 

7837 

4059 

127 

15 

142 

7420 

6 

220 

6 

7651 

... 

1840-41 .. 
1841-42 to 

70(10 

3027 

10,087 

12,22.5 

1813 

2077 

24 

2101 

8010 

06 

191 

7 

8874 

265 

1870-71.. 

10,280 

3019 

19,308 

2.''.n7 

3920 

44 

10 

54 

10,076 

60 

444 

18 

10,604 

... 

1870-71 ... 

18,9J3 

28t>.'S 

21,7S8 

201 

37(i8 




11,478 

0 

684 

6 

12,174 


1871-72 ... 

21,028 

•i8u0 

23,888 

2n7 

2097 

7102 

_ 

7i(i2 

11,452 

0 

684 

16 

12,167 

,, 

1877-78 ... 

20,003 

2858 

23,401 

03U 

2700 




18,396 

1 

684 

60 

19,148 

180 


Qroi'p it.— 46 Villages bettled in 1842-43. 

1841-42 ... 

20,227 

10,448 

30,076 

19,409 

19,322 

2647 

111 

2768 

33,223 

10,473 

86 

446 

85 

28,784 


1842-43 ... 

26,760 

10,074 

35,834 

22,.'i70 

28,07e 

337 

70 

410 

1110 

45< 

191 

18,286 


1832-83 to 
1841-42 ... 
le4^43to 
1873*74... 

1^366 

10,194 

25,590 

23,889 

10,652 

8374 

80 

8364 

18,6i8 

118 

454 

49 

U,1«S 

TOO 

82,458 

48,818 

0417 

48,875 

10,280 

1985 

28,190 

58 

48 

108 

30,904 

1988 

1160 

89 

88,401 

2 

1873-74 ... 

8401 

57,214 

•8,147 

26,416 

■ It 

u. 


24,197 

28,872 

466 

174i 

861 

87,271 

19 

1874-75 

68,439 

•371 

87,811 

8209 

11,116 


11,116 

860 

441 

20,529 

86,900 

88 

1877-78 .. 

50,330 

9886 

86,710 

4889 

26, 9U 

...' 

84,018 

Li 

1788 

126 

86 
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Cftdndor Tillaoe and Land Revenue^ - Jf57^~-continued. 
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Croitp nr. -One Village settled in 1846-46. 


Acres. 

Acres 

Acres. 

Acres 

Acres 

Rs. 

Us 

1 Rs. 

Rs. 

llH 

Ks 

Ks 

Rs. 

Ks. 

1844-45 

J40 

143 

292 

234 

112 


.0 

! 5 

40 


2 


51 

... 

1845-46 
1885-36 to 

264 

86 

350 



... 

0 

« 

50 




50 

... 

1844-45 ... 
1845-46 to 

169 

131 

300 

213 

122 

1 

2 

I ^ 

61 

1 

2 

... 

64 

1 

1875-76 ... 

S.'iO 

lO-l 

454 

113 

2M 

2 

1 

i ^ 

87 

53 

17 

12 

u;o 


1876-76 ... 

508 

121 

020 


009 




! 1.38 


24 

9.'- 

2.'.7 


1876-77 ... 

062 

147 

809 


58.S 

140 


i 149 

80 


21 

130 

240 

51 

1877-78 ... 

G62 

117 

809 

... 

588 


... 

! - 
! 

235 

1 ... 

24 

130 

389 





Groli* IV.— -i.'! 

Villaok.s settled 

IN 1840-17. 




1845-46 ... 

10,453 

4004 

14,456 

14,713 

1793 

1789 

147 

i9:io 

8742 

OS 

201 

73 

90.91 

36 

1846-47 ... 

1836-.17 to 

18,010 

5006 

22,036 

18,297 

9507 

187 

103 

290 

752.5 

130 

197 

01 

7932 

19 

1846-46 ... 
1846-47 to 

10,642 

3962 

14.004 

14,408 

1839 

1657 

133 

1090 

8939 

21 

210 

11 

0181 

133 

1876-76 ... 

24,070 

37.59 

28,429 

12.700 

9719 

73 

20 

00 

927.*: 

22C» 

.559 

83 

10,140 

6 

187.5.76 ... 

3a,0.il 

3705 

H [), 7 r,a 

4324 

10,T*2.-. 





lit 

710 

143 

12,142 


1876-77 ... 

35,261 

3741 

39,009 

3912 

9531 

7091 


7^1 

10,301 

m 

775 

8 

11,166 

SO 

1877*78 ... 

34,873 

3741 

38,614 

4269 

955.0 




17,899 


715 

JJ 

18,038 

289 




Group V 

, -One ViLiiACB settled in 1847-48. 





1846-47 ... 

303 

80 

479 

432 


95 

3 

98 

.501 

8 

n 

1 

518 

143 

1817-48 ... 

1837-38 to 

408 

162 

070 

271 

3i 

... 



200 

... 

11 

1 

284 

78 

1816-47 ... 
1847-48 to 

•200 

82 

378 

r,33 


40 

4 

53 

382 

6 

7 


395 

112 

1877-78 ... 

050 

97 

7.53 

03 

2,5 

.3 

1 

4 

370 

1 

1.5 


392 

14 

1877-78 

728 

82 

810 


23 




410 


19 


429 

0 




Group VI. -One Vill.vob SEni.En 

IN 18.53-54. 




1862- 63 ... 

[1868-54 ... 

1843-44 to 

1852-53 ... 

1863- 54 to 

... 


... 

•• 






... 


::: 



1877-78 ... 

404 

114 

518 

.52.5 

.508 

2 


2 

101 

5 

7 

2 

118 


1877-78 ... 

700 

08 

708 

241 

513 




104 


7 


171 

... 


Grol'I’ VII —One Vii.laoe settled in 1850-57. 

1855-56 ... 

699 

165 

864 

707 

106 

133 

20 

153 

744 

8 

7 


759 


1856-57 ... 

1840-47 to 

665 

867 

183 

838 

1136 

137 

0 


0 

305 

12 

21 


398 


1855-56 ... 
1866-67 to 

165 

1032 

420 

105 

454 

15 

409 

482 

9 

12 

... 

503 

11 


1877-78 ... 

1385 

187 

1573 

406 

205 

1 


1 

574 

G 

44 

4 

623 


1877-78 ... 

1716 

187 

1003 

72 

211 




651 


48 

... 

099 

... 


Group VIII.— 3 Villaoeb settled in 1859-60. | 

1868-66 ... 

7007 

2179 

9186 

3926 

201 

5599 

17 

6616 

8740 

155 

61 

176 

0132 


1860-60 ... 
1840-00 to 

8686 

9966 

10,891 

4405 

6778 

.2278 

... 

2278 

6980 

80 

78 

88 

7135 

... 

1868-60 ... 

6015 

3108 

8213 

4797 

321 

4110 

6 

4116 

8490 

151 

72 

187 

6859 

06 

1860-60 to 


- # 












1876-70 ... 

12,491 

2009 

14|500 

799 

6775 

138 

... 

188 

10,724 

54 

803 

210 

11,881 

4 

1875-76 ... 

13,986 

9000 

.15,204 

92 

6778 

... 

... 

toils 

11,288 

15 

484 

166 

11,898 


1876- 77. ... 

1877- 78 ... 

14,791 

14,780 


16,781 

16,720 

524 

551 

4774 

4808 

0028 


11,052 

14,048 

11 


49 

2 

11,506 

14,629 

iik 

546 
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Chdndor Tillage and Land Revenue, continued. 
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Croup IX.— 4 Villages srttlku i.v 1868*69- 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1807*68 ... 


WO 

495 

149 

33 H 


3 



3 

136 




136 

-rt 

1808*69 . . 

628 

00 

724 

27G 

1317 


20 



20 

lO.S 


... 


103 


18.‘)8-r>9 to 

















1867*68 ... 

:i8C 

77 

46.3 

159 

339 


1 



1 

128 

... 

LL. 

1 

120 

u. 

1868*69 to 

















1877*78 ... 

731 

90 

827 

168 

1412 


2 



2 

140 

8 


3 

161 


1877-78 ... 

746 

96 

842 

1 

111 

1541 


:i 




115 

... 



145 


Ten years 

















lieforo sur- 

















vey 

40,801 

19,836 

00,637 

56.GS4 

24,091 

11, .523 

264 

11,787 

45,613 

372 

948 

205 

47,138 

1324 

Since sur- 

















vey 

68, -134 

18,892 

115,320 

27.687 

.51,020 

323 

86 

400 

52,265 

1(311 

2647 

421 

56,974 

26 

1877*78 .. 

131,088 

l8,r)Sri 

149,673 

1 10,763 

! 1 

46.864 



1 

" 1 


85,955 

14j3749| 

337 

90,055 

1066 


According to tlie 1881-82 returns, the agricultural stock in 
Government villages amounted to 8701 ploughs, 1()51) carts, 16,232 
bullocks, 10,013 cows, 4171 buffaloes, 864 horses, 16,317 sheop and 
goats, and 226 asses. 

In 1880-81, 3530 holdings or IcJidtdff were recorded with an average 
area of 43^^^ acres, and an average rental of £3 5 n. 7^d. (Rs. 32-13-0). 
If equally divided among the agricultural population, these holdings 
would represent an allotment of IVJy acres, at a yearly rent 
of £1 6«. ij(L (Rs. 13-4-0). If distributed among tho whole 
population of the sub-di vision, the share to each would amount to 
3^^ acres, and tho incidence of the land tax to 4.s\ 7^d. (Rs. 2-5-0). 

In 1 880-8 J, of 133,765 acres held for tillage, 15,738 acres or 
11 ‘76 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 
118,027 acres, 460 were twice cropped. Of the 118,487 acres under 
actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 06,115 or Si’ll per cent, 
75,907 of them under hdjri J.^cnicillaria spicata, 12,055 under wheat 
gahu Triticum aostivum, 6754 under jvdri Sorghum vulgare, 572 
under sdva Panicum miliaccum, 480 under rice hhdt Oiyza sativa, 
337 under rdgi El eu sine coracana, and 10 under Italian millet 
rdla Panicum italicum. Pulses occupied 14,350 acres or 12’11 per 
cent, 8391 of them under gram harbliara Cicer arietinum, 2945 
under kuHth Dolichos biflorus, 2660 under udid Phaseolus mungo, 
227 under mug Phaseolus radiatus, 114 under peas vdtd/na Pisum 
sativum, 7 under tur Cajanns indicus, and 6 under lentils masur 
Ervum lens. Oilseeds occupied 5652 acres or 4*77 per cent, 31 under 
^ngelly-seed til Sesamum indicum, and 5621 under other oilseeds. 
Fibres occupied 113 acres or 0’09 per-cent, all under brown hemp 
amhoM Hibiscus cannabinus. Miscellaneous crops occupied 2257 
acres oirl*90 per cent, 764 of them under sugarcane its Saccharum 
officinarumj 223 under chillies mirchi Capsicum frutescens, 59 
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under tobacco tamlakhu Nicotiana tabacum^ and tho remainii^g 
1211 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 60,899 people lodged in 
8904 houses, 48,416 or 95‘12 per cent were Hindus, 2414 or 4’74 per 
cent Musalmdns, 61 or 0*12 per cent Christians, 4 Pdrsis, and 4 Jews. 
The details of the Hindu castes are: 1845 BrAhmans; GKayasth 
Prabhus, and 2 Thakurs or Brahma Ksliatris, writers ; 057 Jains, 367 
Lddsakka VAnis, 220 LingAyats, 81 MArvadis, and 7 BhatiAs, traders 
and merchants ; 20,385 Kunbis, 1646 Alalis, 471 Rajputs, 54iMrniAlis, 
41 Hetkaris, and 34 KAnadas, husbandmen ; 690 SoiiArs, gold and 
silver smiths ; 537 Sutars, carpenters ; 443 Shimpis, tailors ; 
864 LohArs, blacksmiths; 258 KuinbhArs, potters; 08 KAsars, 
coppersmiths; 36 Jiugars, saddlers; 10 OtAris, metal-casters ; 728 
Telis, oil-presscrs ; 111 SAlis, lOOKhatris, and .34 Koshtis, weavers; 
35 Rangaris, dyers; 70 Guravs, drunimcrs; 20 Joharis, jewellers; 13 
KolhAtis, rope-dancers ; 556 Nhavis, barbers ; 291 Parits, washermen ; 
1591 Dhangars, shepherds; 28 Gavlis, milk-sellers; 2 Bhois, 
fishers; 301 Pardeshis, labourers; 87 KhAtiks, butchers; 64 Bcldars, 
stone-masons; 21 HalvAis, sweetmeat-makers; 29 Buruds, basket and 
matmakers; 16 PAtliarvats, stone-cutters ; 3 KAmathis, labourers; 
3674 Bhils, 1954 Kolis, 1541 VanJAris, 61 KatigAris, 41 Vaidus, 37 
KaikAdis and 13 Ramosliis, early or unsettled tribes ; 6619 MhArs, 
watchmen ; 938 Charabhars and 40 Dhors, tanners ; 444 MAngs, 
rope-makers ; 13 Mochis, shoe-makers; 10 Bhangis, scavengers; 
237 GosAvis, 173 Bairagis, 70 Manbhavs, 68 Jangams, 65 Jogis, 44 
BharAdis, 25 Gondhalis, and 3 Joshis, beggars, 


ChapterlDtn. 
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Places of Interest. 
Aohla Fort. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

PLACES OF INTEREST. 

Achla fort, the west-most in the Clifltulor range, about twenty 
miles north of Dindori, was described by Captain Briggsj in 1818, 
as a large hill, little different from other hill forts in the same range. 
The ascent was fairly easy till near the top where it was steep and 
craggy. The foundation of a wall ran round part of the hill near the 
doorway, but it was either never finished or bid fallen. There 
was no building and no place to keep ammunition except a thatched 
guard-house.^ Achla was one of the seventeen fortified places which 
surrendered to Colonel McDowell on the fall of Trirnbak in 1818.^ 

Ahirgaon, ten miles north-west of Nipbid, with, in 1881, a 
population of y4<5, is interesting as the place where, two years 
after his escape from Thana jail, Peshwa Bajirav^s favourite 
Trimbakji Donglia, the murderer of Grangddhar Shd;Stri, was 
recaptured in 1818.’' Acting on private information Captain Briggs, 
the Political Agent in Khandesh, sent a party of Irregular Horse 
under Captain Swaustuii to Ahirgaon, and they moved with such 
speed and secrecy that the house in which Trimbakji was hiding 
was surrounded before suspicion was aroused. When the house was 
surrounded Trimbakji, who was lying on a cot, fled to the upper 
storey and hid under straw, lie was soon discovered and seized 
without resistance.^ On his capture Trimbakji was taken to 


* Captain Briggs’ report, dated 2()th June 1818, in Ahmadnagar Collector’s File, 
VI. Inward Misccllanoous. Blaeker’s MarAtha War, .322 note 2. 

^ An account of Tnnibakji’s escape from the Th&na jail is given in Bombay 
Gazetteer, XIV. 350. 

^ Captain Swaiiston’s report, 29th June 1818, in Fcndhdri and Mar&tha War 
Papers, 367 ; Asiatic Journal, VIT. 69 ; Grant Duffs Mardthds, 675. 

Mr. W. B. Hockley, First Assistant Collector, Ahmadnagar (1819), gives the 
following account of Trimbakji’s capture in Pandurang Hari, II. 69-71. ‘In the 
evening the informer Ndna came back and told me Trimbakji was in his secret 
abode. Ho made sure of this, because he had watched several men into the 
building of whose faces he had a perfect recollection, and he thought, from the 
preparations and bustle he observed, that matters W'ere arranging for his removal. ^^This 
being the case, not a moment was to be lost ; and we proceeded to the tent of the Fn gHs h 
Besident and obtained an audience. 1 desired Ndna to enter, awaiting myself i^e 
result of the conference on the outside. He very soon came back, and uie Besident 
immediately began to issue orders. The cavalry officer was sdnt for, and a second 
camo with him. After a short conversation they went away, and quickly returned 
at the head of two hundred men accompanied by tordi-bearen. Ndna was mounted 
and desired to lead the way. We followed him across ravines and broken mund 
until we came to an ancient stone building in a ruinous state , and that^ea with 
straw. Ndna now advised that half the men should dismount, and that twenty of 
them should ea\}eayour to obtsin un enttunoe, by a way he would point out, into the 
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Chdndor, and was afterwards sent as a prisoner to Chun&rgad in Chapter 
Bengal.! Places 

A fair or uras is held at Ahirgaon on the fourth of the bright 
half of Kartik (October -November) in honour of a Musalman saint. 

It is attended by about 700 people. 

Ahivant^ or tho Serpent Port, in the Chdndor range, about Auivant Foet. 
fifteen miles north of Dindori, was described by Capfain Briggs in 
1818 as a large and shapeless hill, I’emarkably bleak and unhealthy. It 
^as accessible both from Khandesh and (jangtliadi. The road from 
Khaudesh was good and easy. The Gangthadi route was remarkably 


courtyard of the palaco. The oificcra dcelarcd if lie played any tricks with them he 
should bo s^^ot through the head on the spot. N-liia vowed fidelity, and led the 
way. Not a torch was lighted, though care was taken to have tliem ready to 
light tho moment the word was given. Wo passed through a cow-shod, 
the wall of which being of mud was broken down in a moment. Wo were now in 
the yard, where we lu:ard tlie bells of bullocks jingling, a sign that the people 
of the place were on the point of leaving. Proceeding straiglit forwards wo 
came to an elephant whose keepers were fast asleep. ^J'hc sagacious animal, 
aware that strangers were near him, rattled his chains and set up a tremenilous yell 
which awoke his keepcr.s, and gave the first alarm to the inmates of the ifiace. The 
torches were at once lit to the consternation of the iieoplo of the house. Some of 
Triinbakji’s men resisted our advance, and a sln»rt but obstinate light ensued, ending 
in their .speedy destruction. Others, throwing open the great doors, attempted to fly, 
blit were cut oil and killed by the English horse stationed without. Still no Trim- 
bakji made liis appearance, Nilna led tho way to the interior of the building, 
where we found the wives of Trimbakji and many other women, all of whom begged 
for mercy, which was granted them. They swore on being questioned, that 
Trimbakji had left two days before. We were not to be so easily deceived. 
Ndna still led on through pa-ssages and dark rooms, until we cnmo to an iron door, 
which was forced open. Still ^VimbaUji could not be found. Ndna himself 
was now at a loss, but determined on searching every hole and chamber. Wo 
climbed a small n.arrow slaircasc leading to a tower, and were stopped by a 
single man armed with a spear, who prevented our going higher. Souiula were 
heard from above as if some one was trying to break through the "wall, and we 
had no doubt it was Trimbakji himself . The English oificergrew impatient, for every 
knock seemed to bring the object of our search nearer to freedom. The spear 
prevented our ascending, and it was so rapidly thrust down and drawn back, that 
we could only see the hand that guided it at coiisiderabic intorvals. At length one 
of the troopers rushed forwards, and received I he point of the weapon in bis breast. 
The man who held the spear having some difficulty in draiving it out, exposed his 
body to one of tho English officers who fired his pistol and the spearman fell dead. The 
trooper was removed, and we pushed forward into a store-room above, w’hcre we could 
see nothing but straw on the floor, with several heaps of charcoal and firewood. Not 
doubting that some one lay hid in the straw, the officers gave orders to set it on 
fins, A groan was heard from the straw and the once formidable Trimbakji Denglia 
apprared rad quietly surrendered. 

l^e writer of the Summary of tho Mardtha and Pendhdri Campaign gives the fol- 
lowing details (pp, 221-226). * On the rout and dispersion of BAjirdo’s army by General 
Doveton and Colonel Adams ncarNdgpur in April 1818, IVimbalcji deserted his master 
and was willing to accept the general tenns of Mr. £lx>hinstonc’s proclamation. He 
accordingly retired to the village wlicre his fathcr-iu-law lived, and having bought 
some bulTooks, carts, and iiloughs, with a view of abandoning his public life, Tie meant 
to pass the rest of his life in peace and obscurity. But Trimbakji was not long in the 
village when the resentment of a woman for some injury done to her husband 
prompted her to revenge. She made a long march to Chdndor and arranged that the 
secret of Trimbakji’s hiding place should reach Captain Briggs’ ears. Captain Brigga 
at once wrote to Captain Swanstou to ‘push on to Ahirgaon. Trimbakji’s private 
property, which wm captured with him, amounted; acoording to one account to 
dCflObO, and according to another to £4000. The property waa assigned as prise* 
money to' Captain Swanston^s Irregular Horse, * 

‘ Grant Duffs MarAtnAs, 676. 

* Captain Briggs writes tho names Eywnnta, Blaoker Eyewuttsb, and the later 
thaps Iwautta lawatta. 
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steep being entirely a watercourse, almost impassable in the rains. 
A sort of rough but useless dam was built across the ravine to turn 
off the water. After passing the ravine the road turned off and was 
then assisted by steps. ^ There were two small arches intended for 
doors and a little very ruinous wall near the arches. On the hill 
there was a ruinous storehouse built of stone and mortar. The 
water-supply in the fort was ample. There were five militia-men or 
sibandis on the hill.^ 

Ambogaon, thirteen miles west of Dindori, with, in 1881, a 
population of 582, has a richly carved Henuidpaiiti temple of 
Mahadov forty feet by thirty-six. The roof and portions of the walls 
have fallen.'^ 

A'nandveli, a small village of 309 poc^plo, about three miles west 
of Niisik, close to a beautiful reach ol' the Godavari, is ititerestiiig 
as the place to which in 1761 the Peshwa Ragliunathrflv retired 
when his nephew Madhavrav insisted on his right to cornmand. It 
was here that Anandibai, the Avidow of ibigliunathriiv, Avas removed 
from Kopargaou in 1793 and died in the next year. Her two sons 
Bjljirav (afterwards the last. Peslnva) and (Jhininaji Appa and her 
adopted son Amritvav remained (it Anandvcli until, in 1795, on the 
prospect of hostilities AAuth Kizam Ali, they Avcrc taken to the hill 
fort of Shivuer in Junnar.^ 

Anjaneri/' a fiat-topped mass of liill (4295) in tho Nasik 
sub-division, is almost detached from its Avc^storn neighbour Trimbak 
by the chief pass leading into west Igatpnri,and falls eastward into the 
plain in a short and low chain of bare hills. I'he general direction of 
the bill is north and south, though th(,*re are spurs of considerable 
elevation on tho other sides, 'riic area covered hy tho iriain body of 
the hill is about three square miles, or a little more. It is four 
miles from Trimbak toAvii and about fourteen from Nasik. The 
highroad between these two places passes a short distance to the north 
of tho hill. At th(5 foot of Anjaneri, on the north-east, is a village 
which bears the same name. The hill itself, or tho fort as it is called 
in the ncigbbourliood, is surrounded by a precipitous scarp on three 
sides, baton the southern face there is a considerable slope by which 
cattle and even ponies can ascend to all but the liighest parts. There 
are two main plateaus. One, the top of the fort, Avhich is bare of 
trees and covered only Avith coarse grass and the roots and fiowers 
v^of the Avild arroAvroot Curcuma caulina plant ; tho other, from 
Which the chief spurs jut out, ^^arics iu breadth, and is covered on 
ttfe nortli, east, and Avest Avith vegetation. On tho spurs there are 
fet^ trees and even close to tho scarp between the two plateaus the 
thiefe is of small groAvth and little value as timber. On 

the wst there is a fair groAvth of bamboo, and on all the upper slopes 

__ 

i Both were infested with tigers in 1818. 

® Captain vBriggs’ report, dated 20th June 1818, in Ahmadnagar Colleotor*a Filo,^ 
VI. Inward l>Iiscellaneou8. ® Dr. Burgess’ List of Archseologioal Remains, 117. 

4 Grant MArathds, 330, 620. 

• Mr. J. A. The hill is said to have been named from Anjana, the 

mother of Handm^ the oelebrated monkey-god who helped RAm in his ei^pedition 
against Ceylon. \ 
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the harvi or Strobilanthus grahamianas, whicli is a bash of great use 
over all the hilly west for thatching and wattle, grows plentifully. 
Throughout the woods there is a curious absence of birds, though 
of late years efforts have been made by residents to introduce some 
of tho more common species of partridge and spur-fowl. A 
panther is usually reported in the villages near the eastern side of 
the hill, and one or two have been shot there within the last ten 
years, but there is not enough cover or other attraction on tho fort 
itself to ensure tho presence of large game. Tho top of the fort, 
whore there is a small temple or shrine in honour of the presiding 
goddess, is reached by a path on the north-east and another on the 
south-east. Tho lower plateau is bounded by a steep scarp which 
is traversed by two main pathways one on tlie north and one on tho 
west. Other tracks lead to this part of tho hill, but they are seldom 
used. Along the base of tho upper scarp, through tho jdmhliul wood, 
a path leads completely round tho hill, and for about a third of the 
way is under thick shade. This path is cleared every year and a few 
other tracks arc made passable by a small subscription collected 
from the residents. The general way of getting up to tho first 
plateau is from the village of Aujaneri. The path winds through 
tho village, up a stoop and hare slope for. about half a mile, to a 
small lodge covered with mango and other trees. Above this lodge 
comes a second bare and grassy slope, surniountod by the lower 
scarp, a black wall of conaidei*iiblo height. This scarp is climbed 
through one of the larger clefts in tho basalt invisible from below. 
This cleft is very narrow and almost perpendicular in parts. Tho 
sides are smooth, and tlio path, in its present condition, is an 
accumulation of loose stones, largo and small. Up this the Mhdrs 
of Anjaneri carry people with perfect safety in a light litter or 
swung chair. Remains near the top of tlio crevice show that 
when the fort was in its prime tho whole of the darvdza or gate, as 
the cleft is called, was paved in broad steps with stone cut out of 
the adjacent basalt, but the constant passage of cattle, when the 
grazing was let out by the year, has left but a few of these stops 
untonched, and it is their remains that strew tho pathway which 
now winds zigzagging from side to side of the cleft.^ 

The main attraction of tho north-eastern side of tho first plateau 
where the three bungalows of tho European residents are situated, 
is a charming little pond, surrounded with jdmhhul trees on three 
sides and affording, owing to the lowness of its bank on the fourth, 
a grand view over the district spread out like a map below. 
Prom the south side the upper wall, which is here less precipitous 
than to the west, rises almost from tho water, and tho houses and 
pitching places studded with tents and reed huts scorn to be dropped 
wherever there is a narrow ledge to bo found. Tho water of tho 
pond has a reputation for unwholesomenoss, so a good well has boon 
sunk near the bouses. There are, in addition to this pond, two 
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^ About half way up the darvdzri on the left aide la a small oave temple with a 
well in it. Locally it is c^led the Monkey’s Cave and it is reached by Bcrambling 
up the bare wall of the scarp for about six feet. Mr. H. F. Silcock, €• S. 

3 2 ^-^ 
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Chapter XIV. others on this plateau, besides a few springs. In one of the ponds 
7t ♦ + there is now little water after the end of the year, but in the other 

Flaoes of interest, for the few cattle that are still allowed to graze 

Anjaksri. above the darvdza. 

The elevation above the sea is about 4300 feet on the upper scarp 
plateau, and about 3700 feet at the pond where the bungalows are. 
This height, the splendid views, the comparatively shaded walks, 
and the accessibility from Nasik, render the hill a resort of 
residents of the district during the months of April and May. 
The mists, from the collection on the hill of vapour-laden clouds 
that precede the monsoon, generally warn the sojourners to take 
flight by the end of the latter month. The conveyance of baggage 
up and down the hill forms a favourite source of livelihood to the 
Mhdrs of the village, who also reap the usual perquisites that 
accompany the camps of temporary residents at places of this sort. 

Though called a fort, the hill does not like Trimbak bear signs 
of having been adapted by artificial means for defence. What is 
known of its history seems to indicate that from the first time it 
was visited for purposes of state, it was intended only as a health 
resort. Raghunathrao, otherwise Rflghoba Ddda, the father of the 
last Peshwa, was exiled to Anandvali, a small village on the 
Goddvari, to the west of Nilsik. From tlionco he visited Anjaneri 
in the hot season, and built a sort of summer palace there. The 
remains of some out-buildings below the pond, as well as the names 
of the two minor ponds, show that his court accompanied him 
to his retreat with their retinue and the state elephants. One 
ruin is the Fallkhdna or Jail and to the west of tho hill is the 
Haititahio or Klcphaiits^ J^ond, while to tho cast is the Brdhman 
Pond. The remains of the palace have been incorporated in part 
into tho stops of tho approach and partly into tho walls of one of 
tho bungalows. Just before reaching tho embankment of the chief 
pond, on tho north, there is on the right of tho path a small square 
temple, so called, of Dlufdfi, which is really merely the retreat in 
which Raghunathrao used to meditate as the term shows. From 
a window in the west wall of this building a curious artificial breach 
in tho scarp of tho Trimbak Fort is visible. This is said by some 
of tho neighbours to have been cut by order of Rdghoba, who thus 
saw througli the cleft tho setting of the sun on a day supposed to 
bo propitious for such an observation. To the back of the largest 
bungalow, in the scarp, is a small cave temple, without any indication 
of its object or dedication. Just below it, ou a more gentle slope, 
an ampbithcatro has been scooped in steps in the side of the hill 
with a stump of a jdmhhnl in tho centre overshadowed by living 
trees of the same sort, and here tho missionaries of Sharanpur and 
Mdlegaon, who are regular visitors during tho summer, hold tho 
service of the Church of England. The same missionary, who tried 
to re-stock the wood with birds, made an attempt to introdnee fish 
into the pond, but though the marcl he put in as small fry have now 
(1880) g]X)wn to a very large size, they have shown no signs of 
multiplying, and the same number, six, is seen basking on the 
surface, year after year; Tho experiment with the feathered tribe 
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has been more successful, and Ibe melancholy monotone of the hoel ■ 

is no longer the only sound that breaks the silence of the wood. FlaoM 
Below Anjaneri are the remains of large and lughly finished temples, 
which seem to have been in their present ruined state for several 
hundred years. They are said to date from the time of the Gauli or 
Shepherd kings, that is, the Dovgiri Yadavs (a.d. 1150- 1308). In the 
centre piece of the door of all of them is a figure of a Jaiu Tirthankar 
in either a sitting or a standing posture^ canopied by a hooded 
snake^ and surrounded by rich foliage and highly finished cornices. 

One only has a large cross-legged image of a Tirthankar. Many 
other images have been thrown down and broken. Among other 
ruins there arc figures of Ganesh and the Mnf/ as worshipped at 
the present day. One of the temples with Jain figures has a 
Sanskrit inscripf-ion, dated 1140 (Shak 10G3), recording the grant 
of the income of somo sliops to the .Tain temple by a Vani minister 
of the Yildav ruler Souudev III. (?)^ 

Ankai generally known as Ankai-Tankai, the strongest hill fort Ansaz Takxai. 
in the district, rises about 900 feet above the plain and 3200 feet 
above the sea, six miles north of Yoola and near the Manmad and 
Ahmadnagar road. The hill top commands a wide view of .Khandosh 
and the Godavari valley. In 1818 the hill whs described as nearly 
square, a solid rock rising from another hill with sides gradually falling 
towards the low country. The rock was scarped on its four sides to a 
perpendicular fall of from 150 to 200 feet, thus presenting on its four 
quarters inaccessible, smooth, and bluff faces. The top, which was 
about a mile round, was flat except on the eastern quarter whore rose 
a small conical hill about 150 feet high. The point of this little 
cone was 900 feet above the level of tho surrounding plain. The 
ascent to Ankai was very difficult, passing over a steep and craggy 
way, and through seven lines of strong fortifications. The lower 
gate was well built, and, with its curtains and towers, presented 
an independent work by no means contemptible. Passing tho lower 
gate, the farther ascent led, through a number of difficult and 
intricate windings, and by flights of rock-cut steps with a low and 
small parapet to the left. After the last flight of steps tho entrance 
was protected by a strong gateway and works, passing through which 
the ascent led, by a narrow winding stair, to tho edge of the rock, 
which was protected by a similar gate and works on its top. 

About twenty-five men, standing on the top of this gateway and 
armed with nothing but stones, could keep back any number of 
assailants. As this was the only way to the top, so long as it was 
held, the ^rrison could set at defiance all efforts at approach. The 
latter fli^t of sixty or seventy steps was just broad enough to 
admit a single man at a time ; and a large quantity of dry wood 
was kept on both gates ready if necessary to fire the gateways. 

Close inside of the last gateway was a curious domed building said 
to be a treasure chamber. On the summit were many romc-cut 
magazihes and granaries, some of them from twenty to fifty, feet 
deep, approached by narrow and winding flights of steps with 

1 Dr.. J. WilMn (1850) Jour. B. B. R. A. Soo. 111. ; Pandit BhagvinUl Indraji. 
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GbBpterXlV. cisterns of pure water at the different turnings and chambers. On 
Places ollnterest. surface of the rock were two large reseiroirs, and at the . 
^ * western end were the remains of a large palace. Tankai which is 

Ankai Tankai. a mile north-east of Aiikai was also fortified. On the east . 

side there are still the remains of a well-built guard-house, 
commanding the approach from the plain which is here tolerably 
easy and was apparently the road by which supplies were brought 
for the Ankai garrison. Tankai seems to have been, used as a 
storehouse for the main fort.^ 

In 1035 Ankai Tankai fort, with Alka Palka, was captured by 
Shah Jahfln's general Khan Klianan.*'^ In 1GG5 Thovonot mentions 
Ankai as a stage between Surat and Aurangabad.^ 

During the last Mardtha war Lieutenant-Colonel McDowoll's 
detachment came to Ankai on the 5th of April 1 818. On the 
previous day negotiations had boon opened with the commandant 
whose master, a chief in the neighbourhood, had sent orders for 
surrender. On arriving before the fort, as ho found matters not 
fully settled, Lieutenant-Colonel McDowell ordered a pair of six- 
pounders to the gate of the village or poita at the foot of the hill. 
This was instantly opened and a surrender effected, and a party from 
the detachment climbed the lofty battlements of Ankai, and 
without striking a blow hoisted the British Hag on its summit. The 
' whole of the guns on the top had been loaded, and the matches 
lighted ; nor was it without the greatest difficulty and a handsome 
gratuity that the commandant prevailed on the gsirrisou to retire 
without giving the British camp a volley. The garrison amounted 
to about 300 men ^Yith about forty guns. Considering the works 
and tho amount of stores it was fortuiiato that all wero 
secured without bloodshed. Tho surrender of Ankai was of 
great iinportanco to the English, as, if it had held out, even for a 
short time, the numerous other forts would probably have been 
encouraged to offer resistance. Within the fort were found forty 
pieces of ordnance with a largo store of ammunition.^ There were 
about LI 200 in cash and L2U00 more were raised from prize sales. 
A party of forty native infantry under a European officer was left 
in the fort. ^ In 1827 Ankai had fifty houses and nine shops. Of 
tho four forts Aukai, Taukai, Alka, and Palka, all but Ankai were 
dismantled.® 


'Lake’s Sieges of the Madras Army, 88, 90; Rlacker’s Mardtha War, 318; 
Summary of the Mardtha and Pondhdri Caini)aign, 163-168. Mr. H. F. Silcock,C.S. 

- Elliot and Dowson, VII. 57. The local use of Alka-Palka seems uncertain. 
According to Mr. W. Kainsay, C.S,, Alka-Palka are two unfortified hills to the west 
of Ankai-Tankai, and divided from them by the road and railway. According to 
Mr. H. F. Silcock, O.S., tho western block of hills is called Gorakndth and ^ka- 
Palka is the same as Ankai-Tankai. 

® Tho eighth stage from Surat was Satdna 102 miles, the ninth was Umrdne (on 
the Agra road fifteen miles south-west of Mdlegaon) 16^ miles, and the tenth 
Ankai Tankai, eighteen miles. Voyages, V. 220. 

* The details are, fifty-five pigs of load and a very large quantity of gunpowder. 
In Ankai village were found 799 srrs of lead and 9500 matchlock halls. Appendix 
to Gantain Bnggs* Report, 20th June 1818, in Ahmadnagar Collector’s File, VI. 
Inward Miscellaneous. 

•Lake’s Sieges of the Madras Army, 88, 90; Blacker’s Mardtha War, 318; 
Summary of the Mai-dtha and Pendhdri Campaign, 163 • 168. • Clunes’ Itinerary, 23. 
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The Dhond and Maniadd railway haa a station at- Ankai. The (fttijtarXI^ 
station-master a«d telegraph signallers^ offices are at present pieces of Intend 
accommodated in a temporary structure, thirty feet square. Near 
the station are two temporary hcnsos for the permanent way inspector Tiirjui^ 

and engine-driver. A siding about three miles long runs from the 
station to a quarry from which stone was obtained for the bridges 
and buildings on the Manmdd end of the railway. 

There are three Brahmanical caves on Ankai hill, all very rough Caiw. 
and unfinished. The first, an imlinishcd ling shrine, is inside the 
second gate on the ascent to the fort. Its entrance is seventeen 
feet long by nine feet broad, and, on each side of it, is a small 
group of scul])tare, a central female figure with a maid-servant 
carrying an umbrella over lier head and a dwarf. One of two 
figures on the outer side of the pilaster seems to have been a 
man attended by a dwii-rf. Behind the female figure is a pilaster 
with much carving on its face. From the entrance to the front of 
the shrine is about 13. J feet. The shrine is the usual square room 
with door-keepers wearing high rounded head-dresses and inside is 
the base for a ling. The passage or pradahshina round the ling and . 
a chamber to the right of the entrance are unfinished. On the 
back wall of the shrine is a three-headed bust, or trimtirii, some- 
what in the stylo of those in the smaller Elura caves. This figure 
and the style of the pilasters and sculptures show this to be a late 
cave probably of the tenth or oleventh century. The other two caves 
are at the base of a knoll on the level top of the hill. They 
are without ornament or sculpture. One is a hall thirty- one feet 
wile and forty-eight feet deep with two plain square pillars in 
front. Three cells have been begun in thq loft wall. The area 
is divided by brick and mud partitions, which seems to show that 
the place has been used for other than religious purposes, probably 
as a magazine or storehouse. The third cave is a very irregular 
excavation thirty-two feet wide with two rough pillars in front, and 
other two further back. Below the front is a cistern.^ 

On the south face of Tankai hill, looking down upon the village 
of Ankai from which they are hardly a hundred yards distant, is a 
group of some seven Jain caves, small but richly sculptured, though 
unfortunately many of tlic figures are much defaced.^ 

The first is a two-storeyed cave ; the front of tho lower storey is 
supported by two pillars, with a figure at the base of each, facing 
one another and occupying the place of small door-koepers. Low 
parapets, ornamented ‘ on the outside, join each pillar to tho end 
walls. -The door loading from the veranda into the hall is very 
richly sculptured, overloaded indeed with minute details and far 
too massive and rich for the small apartments it connects. The hall 
inside is square, its roof supported by four columns, much in the 
, style in vogue from the tenth to the twelfth century, the capital 
surmounted by four brackets, each carved with little fat four-armed 



^ ^ Forgnsson and Bnrgcss’ Cavo Tomplos, 480. 

2 rergu9sou and Burgess’ Cave Temples, 505- 508. 
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figures supporting a thin flat architrave. The enclosed square is 
carved as a lotus with three concentric rings of petals. The shrine 
door is ornamonted similarly to the entrance door, the lower portion 
of the jambs being carved with five human figures on each. There 
is nothing inside the shrine. 

The upper storey has also two pillars in the front of the veranda 
similar to those below, but not so richly carved. . The hall inside is 
perfectly plain. 

The second cave is similar to the first, being also two-storeyed. 
The chief difference is that the verandas are shut in and form 
outer rooms. On the lower floor the veranda measures twenty-six 
feet by twelve, and has a large figure at either end ; that at the 
west or loft end is the male figure usually known as Indra seated on 
a couched elephant, but instead of being reliefs, the elephant and 
Indra are each carved out of a separate block, and set into a nicho 
cut out to receive them. Opposite him is ludrdni or Ainba, which 
the villagers have converted, by means of paint, tinsel, and paper, 
into a figure of Jihavdni. 

The door into the hall is of tho same elaborate pattern as those 
in the first cave. Tho hall is about twenty feet square and similar 
in details to tho last, but more coarsely carved. There is a small 
vestibule to the shrine at the back. The shrine door is much 
plainer than those already mentioned, having only a pair of pilasters 
on each side and a small imago of a Tirthankar on the centre of 
tho lintel. Tho shrine itself is about thirteen feet square and 
contains a scat for an image with a high back rounded at the top. 
It seems as if it had been intended to cut a passage behind it, but 
this has not been completed. 

The upper storey, which is reached by a stair from the right end 
of the front room below, has a plain door, and is also partly lighted 
by square holes pierced in geometric patterns. Tho door leads to a 
narrow balcony, at each end of which is a full-sized lion carved in 
half relief. Tho hall insido was apparently intended to be about 
twenty feet square with four pillars, but only part of it is excavated. 
The shrine is about nine feet by six with a seat against the wall for 
an image. 

The third cave is like the lower storey of the second cave, with a 
perforated screen wall in front, much injured by time and weather. 
Tho front room is about twonty-fivo feet long by nine wide, the ends 
occupied by largo reliefs of Indm and Amba. Indra who is much 
destroyed, his elephant being scarcely recognisable, wears a high 
tiara of a late type and is attended by fly-whisk bearers and 
heavenly choristers or gandliarvas, A pilaster at each side of the 
compartment is crowned by a four-armed dwarf as a bracket and 
supports an alligator or makara and a human figure. Between the 
alli^tors is tho canopy or torana so common in such positions in 
modem Jain shrines. Amba has also her attendants, one of them 
riding a small defaced animal with a large club in his hand; 
another an ascetic with a long beard and carrying an umbrella. 
The mango foliage usually represented over this figure is here 
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conventionalised into six sprays hung at equal distances under the 
canopy or torana which, with a grinning face or hirtimuldi in the 
centre, stretches across the top of the sculpture. 

The hall, which is entered by a door with a moderate amount of 
ornament, measures twenty-one feet by twenty-five, the roof being 
supported by four pillars as in tho others, except that the lotus 
that fills the central square is much richer and more curious. It 
has four concentric rows of petals, tho inner and outer ones plain, 
but in the second, counting outwards, each of tho sixteen petals is 
carved with a human figure, mostly females, and all dancing or 
playing ©n musical instruments ; the third circle contains twenty- 
four petals, each carved apparently with divinities, singly or with a 
companion, and mounted on their carriers or vdhanaa^ mostly animals 
or birds. The lotus is enclosed in an octagonal border carved with 
a lozenge-and-bcad ornament, outside of which, in one corner, is a 
single figure standing on one foot, and in each of tho other corners 
are three figures, a larger one in the centre dancing or playing and 
two smaller attendants. 


On the back wall, on each side of tho vestibule of tho shrine, is 
a standing naked Jain figure about life-sizo. On tho left of this 
figure is one of tho Tirtliankars, probably SMiitindth. Ho stands 
on a low basement, carved with a devotee at each cud, a lion next, 
then an elephant on each side of a central wheel, not set, as in most 
caves, with the edge towards the front, but with tho side; under it 
is an antelope or mriga, tho symbol of the sixteenth Tirthankar, 
with a small worshipper at each side. The Jina has a diamond- 
shaped mark on the centre of tho breast ; and drops his hands 
straight down on either side to meet with the finger points some 
objects held up by devotees wearing loincloths. The sciilpturo has 
a pilaster on each side, in front of which stands Parshvandth in the 
same . attitude as the central figure but only about a third of the 
size, and distinguished by tho five-hooded snake overshadowing 
him. In a recess in tho top of each pilaster on a level with 
Shdntindth’s head is a seated Jina, and outside tho pilaster on the 
left is a female fiy-whisk bearer. Over tho shoulders of Shantiiiath 
.^re small choristers or vidyddhars, above which, on projecting 
ji^rackets, stand two elephants holding up their trunks towards a 
“mall figure seated like Shri, behind the point of a sort of 
-r turretod canopy suspended over the 1'irthankar^s head, 
each side of this figure and above the elephants are four men and 
^women bringing offerings or worshipping it. Over them is a canopy 
with a grinning face or hirtimukh and six circles in it each filled 
with a fieur-de-lys ornament. Above this, under tho arch that 
crowns the compartment, are seven little figures each holding a 
festoon with both hands. All this is so like what is found in Jain 
temples even of the present day that it cannot bo ancient, and 
probably belongs to tho twelfth or thirteenth century. 


The Pdrshvandth on the other side stands in the same stiff 
attitude touching with the points of his fingers the heads of two 
little attendants. On the left stands a woman with an ofiTering, and 
bn the right is a seated figure with a pointed cap. The pilasters on 
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oacli side of this compartment are plain, and over the snake-hoods 
which canopy Parshvandth’s head is an almost hemispherical object 
intended for an umbrella. Over this is a figure with his hands 
clasped, and two others on each side bearing oblong objects like 
bricKS, which they seem about to throw down on tho ascetic. 

The door of the shrine is moulded but without figure ornament, 
and the shrine is about twelve feet square with a seat for an 
imago in tho middle of it. Jleliind this to the right is a trap hole 
into a small room below, with a Tirtliankar evidently thrown down 
from the shrine. The custom of providing sunk hidden rooms 
for these images came into vogue after the inroads of Muhammad 
of Ghazni (1000-1025) ; whether this collar was formed when the^ 
excavation was made or afterwards, it shows that the shrine was in"*^ 
use in times when idols were special objects of Muslim hate, as they 
were during the rule of Ala-ud-diii Khilji (1295-1^15). 

Tho fourth cave has two massive plain square i)illars in front of 
its veranda, which measures about thirty feet l>y eight. Tho door 
is similar to that in tho first cavo, with a superabundanco of small 
members, and having a Jina on tho lintel. Tlie hall is eighteen 
feet deep by twenty-four wide, its roof supported by two pillars 
across tho middle, with corresponding pilasters on the side walls, 
also on the front and back, quite in the style of structural ieinplos 
of tho present day. They have no fat figures on tho brackets which 
are of scroll form. A bench runs along tho back wall which serves 
as a step to the shrine door. The seat for the imago is against the 
back wall in which an arched recess lias boon begun but left 
unfinished. On the left pillar of the veranda is a scarcely legible 
inscription in characters of about the eleventh or twelfth century. 

The remaining excavation to the east are smaller and much broken 
and damaged ; they have doors similar to those in the first and 
second, and in the shrine of one of them is an imago of a Tirthaukar. 
They are partly filled with earth. 

Aundha, on the south-west frontier of Sinnar, about ten miles 
south of Devhili, tho nearest railway station, is a natural stronghold 
ending in a shai*p couo but has no traces of any built fort. Tho 
rock-cut steps that formerly led up this cone have been destfroyei 
and the summit is at present almost inaccessible. On the odtv' 
hill some fine six-sided basalt pillars stand out from the Iher. 

A curious trap dyke also stretches in a scries of low mounds jlv 
some miles from the foot of Aundha towards Kavnai. Fattah, 
larger bluff within Ahmadnagar limits, about two miles south of 
Aundha, has a flat top rising in one place to a low peak, below 
which there is a large chamber cut in the rock, where Mr, Fraser 
Tytler, Collector of Ahmadnagar between 1855 and 1860, used to 
camp in the hot weather. The two forts with the joining ridge form 
a regpilar arc facing northwards. The arc includes the valuable 
forest reserve of Bhanddrdara about ten miles south-east of Belgaou- 
Kurhe railway station.^ 


* Mr. W. RamBay, C.S. ; Mr. J, A Baines, C.S. 
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Both of theso forts are said to have been built in the latter part 
of the fourteenth century, when the Bahmaui dynasty (1347-1488) 
established their power oyer the Deccan. On the division of their 
territories towards the end of the fifteenth century, the two forts 
came into the possession of the Ahmadnagar kings (1488-1036). 
In 1027 they ♦fell into the hands of the Delhi emperors. In 
1071 during Aurangzeb\s rule, Moropant Pinglo took tliemon behalf 
of Shiviiji.^ Next year Moliobat Khan retook them, but only to 
lose thorn in 1075, when Deher Khan, the Moghal general, was 
defeated by Pinglo.'^ From 1075 thciy remained under the Marathas, 
till the British conquest in 1818. Both Shivaji and the Peshwtls 
used to maiiitain an irregular force of militia for their defence. 

Bahula Fort, (3105) about ton miles south-west of Nasik, was 
described by Captain Bi*iggsiii 1818 as ditlicult of access, with only 
one road up the scarp of the rock hy steep steps. Theso steps wont to 
within twelve or fourteen feet perpendicular height of the gate, and 
theso twelve feet wore climbed by a ladder which was drawn up at 
pleasure into the fort, l^his contrivance rendered the gate almost 
as inaccessible as the rest of the hill. Captain Briggs considered 
it the sini})lest and strongest mode of protecting the entrance 
to the gates of snch hill forts. A bad wall ran round part of the 
fort, inio top of the fort was very small and had a ruined arched 
building like a bombproof. There was plenty of water, and, at the 
foot of the scarp outside the fort, was a fine excavation in the rock 
which served as a granary.*^ 

, Ba'ngaoil, five miles south of Naudgaon, with, in 1881, a 
population of 281, has a Ilomadpanti temple of Bdueshvar.'* 

Belgaon-Kurhe, a small village of 1080 people, sixteen miles 
north-east of Igatpuri, sluires a railway station with the neighbouring 
village of Nandur. Tho traffic returns show an increase in passengers 
from 5097 in 1873 to 7425 in 1880, and in goods from 202 to 252 
tons. There is a native rest-house near the station. 

Bha^skargad Fort, about eight miles south of Igatpuri, is 
described by Captain Briggs, who visited it in 1818, as easy of 
access, but with a long ascent to the foot of tho scarp. Tho path 
lay through thick bamboo brushwood which hid all view of tho fort 
^^to within 200 yards. The path then continued nearly across tho 
^ ^ whole side of the hill by a narrow track under the scarp of tho 
rock which is too overhanging for stones hurled from the top to 
reach tho track. From here the ascent was by good broad steps 
cut out of a deep road in tho rock and rendered easy by its winding 
route. At the top was a good strong gate. On the hill top thcro 
were no bombproofs for ammunition or provisions and both were 
kept in a thatchod houso. Tho water supply of the fort was ampl©.^ 


. , ^ 
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‘ Grant Duff’s MarAthds, 112. s Grant Duff’s MarAthAs, 119. 

® Captain Briggs’ Report, 20th June 1818, in Ahmadnagar CoUeotor’a File, VL 
Inward Misccllaneons. 

* Dr. Burgess’ List of Archseological Remains, 118. 

* One weak poini in this fort was a space of about forty yards where tho 
perpendicular rock broke into an easy ascent. A bad wall about 4} feet thick had 
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BhOgtOp twelve miles sonth-east of Feola, with, in 1881, a 
population of 240, has a yearly fair which lasts for a week in April 
and is attended by about 15,000 persons. 

Bhoja^pur, about ton miles south of Sinnar, with, in 1881, a 
population of 748, has a temple of Kliandoba cut in the rock in the 
hill fort.^ The village is in two distinct hamlets, Sonov^di and 
Kdsjxrvadi, situated at some distance from ea(*h other. There waa 
formerly a considerable manufacture of glass bangles and beads in 
this village, but the trade is declining with the growing use of 
imported goods and tho increase in the cost of the local goods 
consequent on tho stoppage of free fuel from forest lands. ^ 

Cha'mbha'r Lena, or the Chambhar caves, are cut in a hill 600 
feet above the plain about five miles north of Niisik.^ I'he caves are 
Jain caves. About thirteen years ago (1870) the Jain community 
of Nasik, comprising some wealthy Marwiiri and Gujarati bankers 
and cloth-dealers, built a wall near tho caves at a cost of £75 
(Rs. 750) ; a flight of steps at a cost of £80 (Rs. 800) ; a cistern at 
the foot of the hill at a cost of £20 (Rs. 200) ; and a large rest- 
house in Mhasrnl village at the foot of the hill. 

Tho caves arc about 450 feet from the base of the hill and 
face south-w’est. Tho upper part of tho ascent is by a stair of 
roughly dressed stone, containing 178 steps of varying heights and 
with side parapets. At the ]G8rd step a path leads to two rock-cut 
cisterns on tho right, one with a broken top and the other two 
square openings. Above the built stair sixteen steps cut in tho scarp 
lead to the cave terrace. Beginning from the loft or west there is, in 
a slight recess, a cistern with two openings broken into one. Next 
is a cave with a veranda with four cohiiims, of which tho loft column 
and pilaster are square and unfinished and the others ai*e eight-sided. 
On the rock over tho cave is built a lotus-bud cupola lik(3 those on 
structural temples. In the left end of the veranda is a covered cell ; 
in tho back, at the left side, a door has been begun but not cut 
through the wall ; next to it is a plain rectangular window. The 
central doorway, which is plain with a raised sill, has at tho sides a 
pair of saints or Tirthankars doing duty as door-keepers. Gautama, 
on the hift, is fl ve feet two inches high And is attended by two female 
figures about feet high. Over the door is Ji Jina seated cross- 
legged, about fourteen inches high, on a throne with three lions iu 
front witli a male lly-whisk bearer twenty-one inches high on each side. 


been built licre and a worse bastion, neither of them more than twelve and in one 

{ dace not m(»re than six feet high. This part wa.5 easy to carry by escalade with litMe 
088 88, nut forty yards lower down, there was perfect cover for a largo body of men. 
There were no parapet and no lf) 0 ))holcs to this work, so that the garrison were 
forced to expose themselves. Captain Briggs’ Report, 20th June 1818, in Ahmadnagar 
Golleotor’s File, V'T. Inward Miscellaneous. 

* Dr. Burgess’ List of Archseological Remains, 1 14. * Mr. J, A. Baines, C.S. 

* Dr. Burgess’ List of Archaeological Remains, 115-117. The name ChAmbhj^ Lena 
seems to have been given because there was a ChdmbhArs* god at the foot of the hilL 
The Jains call the hiU Gajpanthi. According to their story. In the DvApor or third 
age Krishna had a brother, named OajsnkhkumAr, who gained absolution or mukU on 
this hill and gave it his name. After him other sages gained absolniion on the hill 
and it became holy* 
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To the left of this is a fat figure seated on a kneeling elephant ; 
and to the right is the goddess Ambika seated on some crouching 
animal, and holding a child on her knee". Parshvanath stands on the 
right of the door with a five-hooded snake canopying his head. On his 
right a female attendant, about tliree inches high, has a single cobra 
hood over her head ; and to her right a man kneels on one knee. To 
the right of this is another window, and then a side door leading into 
a rough part of the cave which is walled from the rest. In the right 
end of the veranda is an unfinished cell with a bench, aiid over the 
door is a sculpture like that over tho central <Ioor but somewhat 
larger. As the sculpture is in coarse spongy rock it is rough, 
and seems to have been fr(*shoncd at a comparatively lato date, 
Tho interior is roughly hewn aud not properly squared. At the 
left end is a group of figures in a slight recess. The group includes 
a cross-legged Tirtliankar, ten inches high, on a throne which has 
the bull or sign-mark of Adiiidth, in tho centre. I'o the left of 
the throne is a squatling figure, and then two five-inch standing 
male figures. Tho lower part (jf the other side is unfinished. Outside 
each of the dinars arms is another five-inch Jina similarly seated, and, 
over each of tho three heads, is a painted canopy with a male figure 
three and a half inches high to (he central canopy aud a similar figure 
on each of tho side ones. Round this group are twenty-one 
shallow recesses, an inch and a half square, each containing a seated 
Jina. Of these five are down each side, three on each side slope 
up towards one in the contro, ono is under each of tho lowest in tho 
slopes, and one is over each shoulder of tlio larger figure. These, 
with the throe main figures, complete the twenty-four Tirthankars 
or Jinas. A bench goes round three sides of the cave. On tho 
back wall, above tlie bench, in the centre, is a three-feet Parshvanath 
seated on a throne with three lions below, his head canopied by 
a seven-hooded snake. Above is a small seated figure, and, on each 
side, is a standing figure two feet nine inches high with high cap 
and fly-whisk. On each side of these Hy-whisk bearers is a large 
seated figure with high oriiaincntal cap, necklace, and earrings. 
The left figure is a muu on a kneeling elephant with foliage belo^y ; 
the right figure is A mbika, on a crouching lion or tiger, and at her 
knee is a reclining female figure. Rcyond each of thesois a seated 
male, three feet five inches high, like to the central figure and with 
similar fly-whisk bearers, but also with a triple umbrella held over 
a seven-hooded snake by heavenly choristers or vidyddharas. The 
group has Gautama standing under foliage and with no other 
canopy. To the extreme right is part of a standing male and 
other unfinished figure. 

About ten yards to the right is a recess as if tho beginning 
of a cave, and seven yards farther is the third excavation, with an 
open veranda. On the loft wall is a figure two feet high, seated 
on an animal, with a canopy above and pilasters down each side of 
the compartment. On the right wall, in a similar recess, is Ambika 
on her tiger, with a child on her left knee, and a standing figure one 
foot high below her right knee and behind the tiger ; figures also 
stand by the pilasters and appear in the canopy overhead. In the 
back of the veranda is an ornamental centnd doorway wilji raised 
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Places oTlnterest pilaster is on each side, and over the lintel is a cornice with small 
standing males over each pilaster and the centre of the door. To 
Caves. ^ cobra-hooded Pilrshvandth, with two 

smaller attendants, and down each side of the panel is an ornamental 
pilaster on which small standing figures are carved. On the 
right side of the door is a much defaced Crautaina, with decayed 
seated attendants below on each side, and several small figures on 


the side pilasters. The hall is eight or nine feet square. On the 
left wall is a group, containing two ton-incli Jinas, seated on a 
cushion with two lions below each. To the right and left ore 
Ainbika and Indra with attendants. To the left of each Jina is a 


standing male. The canopies and twenty-one very small seated 
Jinas are nearly the same as before. By the sides of the central 
figures arc three males in a row, with triple umbrellas over their 
heads, very rudely cut. The back wall has a built bench in front and 
three stamling male figures, the central figure three feet five inches, 
and the side figures three feet three inches high, with four ornamental 
pilasters between and at the sides of the compartments th(»y occupy. 
At the base of each pilaster is a standing eTina. Overhead is scroll 
work and figures. The base of each pilaster contains a small 
standing irnilo with his arms by his sides, and in th(J capital is a very 
small squatting Jina. Beyond the outer pilasters are other standing 
figures fifteen inches high. To the left of this group is another 
squatting figure fourteen inches high with clas])ed Jiandsand a largo 
back knot of hair. On each side of each of tlio l-hn'o large male 
figures in the lower corners arc very small kneeling fenuile figures 
with largo back knots of hair. On the right wall are two small 
seated Jinas and to the right is a twidv'^o-hich Ambika, seated on 
her bearers, with a child on her left knee, ami the stem of a mango 
tree behind and above her head. Some mangoes hang on each side 
and there is a small seated male above. 


About ten feet to tho right is the fourth cave, a recess fifteen feet 
wide and seven feet deep. In the centre of the back wall, in high relief, 
is the upper part of an unfinished figure of a seated Parshvanath, 
seven feet from the top of the head to tho waist, and with a many- 
hooded siiakci canopying the head. To tho right tlio in3ck is undercut, 
and on tho level top of the ])rojecting part three half-lotuses are 
carved. Tlie middle lotus is four feet six inches in diameter and the 
side ones half the size and five feet from centre to centre. A square 
socket for a flagstaff is sunk in the centre of each lotus, and two 
raised footprints arc sculptured on tho fiat coiitro of the middle 
lotus. A recess lias bi?cu begun close to the right of the lotuses and 
over the top of the stair. The carving is poor. 

ChIndob. Cha'ndor, properly Cha'lldvad, north latitude 20° 20" and east 

longitude 74° 1 (3", lies at tho foot of a range of hills from 600 to 
1000 feet above tho plain and 4000 to 4500 above the sea, on the 
Agra road, forty miles north-cast of Ndsik and fourteen north 
of the railway station of Ldsalgaon, with which it is connected by a 
made road. 


The town lies on sloping ground surrounded by a ruined mud 
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wall. Though most of the houses aro poor they are mixed with trees 
and gardens and the town looks well from the neighbouring heights. 
About 150 years ago a mint was established by Malhilrrao Holkar.^ 
The mint was originally in the fort, but, in 1800, in consequence 
of ft quarrel between the commandant and the mint authorities, it 
was moved to the town. The remains of the old building, a regular 
quadrangle forty feet by thirty, can still be seen in the fort. 
About the year 1 800 the number of workmen connected with the mint 
was 450, of whom 400 were engaged in cutting out and rounding the 
silver pieces. They were mostly JMusalmans or Hindu gold and 
copper smiths. A certain quantity of silver of the reejuirod test was 
handed over to each man who divided it into small pieces, rounded 
and weighed them, greater care being taken that tlio wcu'ghts should 
bo accurate than that the size should be uniform. For this purpose 
scales and weights were given to each of tho 400 workmen and the 
manager examined them every week. When the workmen wero 
satisfied with tho weight of the pieces, they were forwarded to the 
manager who sent them to bo stamped. In stamping the rupees 
an instrument like Jin anvil was used. It had a holt^ in the middle 
with letters iuscribcul on it. Piece after piece was thrown into tho 
hole, tho seal was ludd on it by a workman cfillod hdtphari and 
a third man gave a blow with a six-pound hammer. Three men 
wero able to strike 2000 pieces an hour, or 20,000 in a working 
day of ten hours. As tho seal was a little larger than tho piece, 
all tho letters were seldom inscribed. Gold ami copper coins were 
also made in tho mint, but tlie copper coins had a dill'ei'ont seal. If 
bullion was brought to be coined it was examined by tlio manager, 
and, if necessary, tested and purified by a class of persons called 
diist-wnsliers or zarrharls. When purified the bullion was handed 
to the alloyers who added tho proper proportion of alloy, which 
was nine (Jhilndor rupees per cent for the purest silver, and 
which varied from nine to five per cent according to tho quality of 
the bullion. ^Fho silver with the alloy was then molted and made into 
bars in the presence of a guard. Theso bars were again tested by 
tho manager, and, Avheii he was satisfied that they wero of the 
standard quality, ho made them over to the workmen to bo cut, 
rounded, and weighed. Coin was returned to the bullion owner after 
deducting twciity-ono rupees in every thousand to cover mint 
charges. Of the twenty-one, the manager got five, two wore reserved 
for His Highness tho Holkar, and the remaining fourteen were 
distributed among tlie workmen. It is said that on an average tho 
mint struck a lilkh of rupees a month. After .1 800, when tho mint 
was moved from tho fort to tho town, it continued to coin till 1829, 
when tho coining of silver was stopped. Copper coining continued 
on a smaller scale till 1830, when tho mint was abolished. 

The 1881 census showed a population of 4892 or a decrease since 
1872 of 770. Of these 3551 were Hindus, 1061 Alusalmans, 73 Jains, 
6 Christians, and 201 others. Chandorhas no Government building 


^ A grant was irade to a Brdhman, giving him oha^e of the management of tho 
mint. UIb descendants bear the surname of Minter or T&ksdli. 
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except the mdmlatdAr^s office. A weekly market is held on Mondays. 
South-west of the town immediately outside of the gateway is a 
rather fine Hcmadpanti temple and well. Three quarters of a 
mile north-east of the town is a temple of Eenukadevi, cut in 
the rocky side of the Rahnd pass, about 100 feet above the town. 
Flights of built steps lead to the portico. The image is rock-cut 
and about five feet high. West of the Chandor fort, and east 
of the town, is a rock-cut temple in the form of a deep apse 
thirty feet wide by twenty-ono deep. It has Jain sculptures, and 
is now dedicated to Kalika Devi. About fourteen yards north of 
tho inainlatdfir’s office is the Ihldsliahi or ernperor^s mosque which has 
a Persian inscription.^ On tho full -moon of Pavsh (January-Fobruary) 
a fair, attended by about 2000 people, is held in honour of 
Khandoba. 

Chandor fort (3994) stands on the flat top of a hill immediately 
above tho town, Tho approach lias been blasted away and the fort 
is now almost inaccessible. It commanded the Chandor pass, an 
important opening between Khandesh andNasik. The hill on which 
it stood is naturally strong, b(nng accessible only at one gateway 
which was strongly fortified. 

Its position on the high road from Borar to Nasik and ’the coast 
must have made Chandor a place of tradu from very early times. 
About A.i). 801 Dridhaprahar, tho founder of the Chandor Yddav 
dynasty (801-1073), is spoken of as restoring the glory of Chandor 
(Chandradityapiira).-* In 1035 the Moglial army took Cliandor fort 
along with Anjurai (Tndrai?), IManjna, and Kanjua;-^ but Chandor 
must afterwards have passed to Ihe ]\ranithas as in 1605 it was 
again taken by Aurangzeb.* Between 175't and 175G His Highness 
Malharrfiv Ilolkar induced craftsmen to scttlo in it hy gifts of land. 
The new suburb was called Somvarpoth and Chandor came to have 
a name for its brass-work. In 180-4 it surrendered to the British 
commander Colonel Wallace, but was restored to Holkar until its 
final surrender to Sir 'Phomas llislop in 1818.'* In the Mardtha war 
of 1818, on the 10th of April, after tho surrender of Ankai 
Taukai, Lieutenant-Colonel ^leDowolPs detachment encamped at 
Chandor.^’ In 1820 Sir John Malcolm described Clulndor as a town 
of considerable size, commanding ono of tho passes into KhAndesh.^ 
In 1827 Chandor had 920 houses, twenty shops, and several wells.® 
Tho town continued fairly prosperous till the opening of tho railway 
in 1801 when the bulk of tho traffic left tho Bombay-Agi’a road.® 


1 Dr. Burgess’ List of Areliivological Jlcnjains, 118. 

See above p. ISo note 4. ('hAiuloL* is probably the Chandrapur, ‘a city in tbo 
Dcccan tho capital of Jayakeshi, whoso daughter Minal Devi married Karan 
Solaiiki (A.D. 1072-1094). See Forbes’ RAs MAla, 81. 

8 Elliot and Dowson, Vll. 53 and 124. In 1639 Chilndor is mentioned ns a 
dependency of Daulatabad forming the eastern boundary of the territory of BAglAn, 
Ditto, 66. ^ Thornton’s Gazetteer, 194. 

Thornton’s Gazetteer, 195. « Blocker’s MarAtha War, 318. 

7 Central India, II. 486. ® Clunes* Itinerary, 15. 

» Compare Bom. Gov. Sel, CXIV. 10 (Survey Superintendent’s Report 131, dated 
I6th February 1874). “ Since the accession of the British Government this town has 
greatly declined, as may be seen from the numerous ruins in the neighbourhood, and 
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In 1857 OhAndor was occupied by a detachment of the 26th 
Regiment of Native Infantry 

Chauler Port, (3733) nine miloa sonth-wost of Satdna, was 
described in 1826 as a high hill fort difficult of access. It was 
surrounded by strong hilly and woody country thinly peopled. The 
entrance lay through four well defended gates on the north-west, two 
to the lower and two to the upper fort, both of them strong and well 
provided with water. The interior buildings were going to ruin, 
but the rest of tho fort except one or two gates was in fair 
repair. Within 150 yards of the first entrance was a winding 
stair cut through the solid rock for about eighty or ninety yards. 
It was completely commanded by the lower works.- In 1802 the fort 
was described as naturally strong but witli few defences remaining.® 

Chausala, seventeen miles west of Dindori, with, in 1881, a 
population of 610, was formerly a great timber mart. Timber is still 
dragged from tlie Ddng forests and stored here. The amount 
stored depends on tho quantity sold for export by tho Chip pass. 
The whole goes through Chausala. 

Chikalvohol, ten miles north-cast of Mdlegaon, with, in 1881, 
a population of 1530, lies in a valley about two miles to the right of 
the Bombay and vigra road, A quarter of a mile to the south is a 
large pond and an old Ilemadpanti temple thirty-seven foot by 
twenty-two, with carved pillars."^ 

Devlali, about four miles south-east of Nasik, a littlo way off tho 
Poona road, has a station, known as Nasik Road, on the Peninsula 
railway. It contains a population of 2150, among whom are 
several families of Deshrnuklis,who in former times had great influence 
over the Mardtlias of the district. During tho dry months the 
village is the gathering place of numbers of grain-brokers from 
Bombay, and a good deal of business is done. The military depot 
or cantonment known as Devhili is situated about three and a half 
miles to the south-west, on land formerly included in tho villages of 
Bhagurarid Sewinsuri, and unconnected with Devlali. It contains a 
post and telegraph office, and a chief constable of tho district police 
also i*esides there. Tho barracks afford accommodation for 5000 men 
or more, and are in continuous occupation during tho trooping season, 
as nearly all drafts rest there before proceeding further up-country, 
or on their way homo. Tho situation is healthy, the water 
good, and tho views of the distant ranges of hills remarkably fine. 
During the months that the barracks are not required for troops, it 
has been tho practice of late years to allow them to be occupied by 
tho European children of Byculla schools from Bombay, who spend 
the rainy season there. 

Devla'ne, ten miles north-east of Satdna, with, in 1881, a 


the opening of the railway baa turned away much of the traffic which used to pass 
through ChAndor.” 

^ Historical l^cord, 26th Regiment Native Infantry, 16. 

’ Inspection Committee’s Report (1826), 174. ” Lost of Govt. Civil Forts. 

* Dr. Burgess's Lise ,of Archaeological Remains, 118. 
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population of 3G3, has a well carved Heraddpanti temple m good 
repair. It consists of a porcli, a domed hall or mandaiy, and a shrine 
with a Ungam. The carving is excellent and well preserved.^ 

Dhodambe, twelve miles west of Clulndor, with^ in 1881, a 
population of 1414, has a curious old teuiplo of Maliadev with carved 
figures. 

Dhodap^ Port, (4741) about fifteen miles north-west of 
Ch/indor, is the highest and most promiueut liill in the A janta or 
Chiihdor range. It stands out from the rest, distiugiiished by ‘its 
dccply-clcft level top and lofty tower-lilce peak at tho eastern corner. 
It has also tin's peculiarity that its shape is tho same whether viewed 
from tho north or the south side, and it forms a conspicuous feature 
in tho distant landscape both from Nfisik or Sinnar on tlieonc side, and 
from Kalvan or SatAna on tlie other. It is approacliod by two paths, 
one from the south leading straight from the Chnndor siib-divisiori to 
tho IMachi, a little village below the defensible works of the fort, and 
the other from Otur, a large village on the north or Kalvaii side, at 
tho foot of one of tho lower sf)urs of tlui system which culminates in 
Dhodap peak. The latbir is the easier, but has the disadvantage of 
being considerably tho longer. Leaving Otm* to tlu' west, tho path 
winds up a long and gentle grassy slope covei‘ed with cactus and 
sparse brnsliwood. After a short dislance tlie first scarp is reached, at 
the edge of wliich there is a considerable number of the commoner 
troo», jdmhlud Eugenia jambolanji, sddmht Terminal iaarjnna, and wild 
mango. To tlic right of the path, at a distance of about half a mile, 
thoro are tho ruins of a small collection of miid-built liouscs which 
were deserted after a bad oiitbrc!tk of cholei’a some years ago. To 
tho west of this hamlet, and a little nearer the second scarp, is a 
forest in which a well known cattle-slaying tigress and several 
pantliers have l)eon shot. Continuing the pulh along tho north slope 
of the hill, tho bed of a small torrent is roaoheil, across which there 
seems once to have been thrown a rougli outwork, the first trace 
of fortifications. At tho top of the scarp, which is ill-defined 
towards the north and north-east, is a large level space of rocky 
ground covcrevl with a thin coating of soil, the result of the 
disintegration of tho trap above. Here a few patches of nagli 
aro to bo found, and a pool or two to which tho cattle of the 
Miichi liamlct resort when grazing on this side of the hill. 
Following tlie path southwards for about half a mile, tho outer 
gate of the lower fortified portion is reached, a strong building 
flanked by walls running on each side to tho upper and Tower 
scarp respectively. Inside the wall is a fine 'pipal tree and one 
or two small wells, containing remarkably offensive water. Prom 
this point the upper scarp presents the appearance of a smooth 
wall of basalt, the south-eastern corner alone being somewhat 
jagged and broken. The path follows tho line of the hill south- 
wards under some very fair mango trees, with an undergrowth of 


^ Dr. Burgess* Licit of Archieological Eemains. Some of the Bculotares are humoroilt 
and others indecent. ^ Mr. J. A. Baines, C. 8r 
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coriuda, and after about three quarters of a mile or rather more, the 
second gate of the outer lino of defence is reached, of more solid 
construction than the first. Within this is the little village of about 
100 inhabitants, which is all that remains of the colony that sprung 
up round the fort when the laltc'r was in its glory as a military 
depot. The road from the south meets the other just outside the gate, 
leaving to the east a few IJliil huts built on level pasture ground 
similar to that to the norlh. The village consist.s of a few houses 
of Ld,dsakka V'^auis and Sliimpis, who do a little bu.siness in loans 
and grain or cloth. The rimiainder of the population is cliielly of 
Pardeslii or llengal origin, with a llralnmin or two and a goldsmith. 
These Pardeshis are cliietly Ahirs, Kacluirs, or ll;i jputs, though at 
Dhodap itself ilu're are few of the hist miituMl class. The Kacluirs 
employ theirisel V(\s in Tiiaking the coloured glass bangles commonly 
used by tin; lower class of Marathi, Koli, and Tluikur women. 
«just below Dhotlap tlicro is a Adllag(‘ almost, entirely peopled by 
families thus eni[)loyed, who since the forests have been closi'd and 
charcoal is no longer to be had gi*atis, have giv(‘u up competing with 
foreign bracelets aaid taken to (uiltivation. The Ahirs hohl usually 
a fair amount of huid, but do not-, round Dhodap at least, show 
any signs of v('i*y carcd’ul husbandly. Tin; Uajputs live on a, little 
laud, and the largest e<d()iiy of thorn, at Siihn*, enjoy a small jKoision 
from the (iaikwar. ^riny have tlieii* own llriihman for the rites of 
their caste, and though resident for three or four goiiorations, or 
longer, in tiro Deecan, have siddoiu learned to speak Mar.-ithi correctly. 
Most of the Pardeshis at Dhoclaj) came originally from uea-r Ijiicknovv 
ill order to obtain service as sentinels, storekeepers, and oven 
soldiers in the f<jrt ('stablishmeiit. Some of those who have not 
taken to agriculture, and who look u])on the profession of arms as 
the only one for which they arc suited, a, re to be found attached to 
the households of moiieylcmlers as guards or duns, a, ml have also 
recently found employirient in the forest guard establishment. In one 
of the houses of the village is a, small iiodge-school in which a Pardeslii 
Kachar boy teaches the third book and Modi writing. Ills pupils 
consist partly of Pardeshis a.rid Vjinis, partly of IjraJiinans, to which 
class belongs the oificiating paiil and kulkiirni, the olliccs being 
united. A few large vUampti. and banyan trees and a good deal of 
cactus seem to be the chief vegetable productions on the ledge 
which the village occupies. 

To ascend to the fort, the entrance to which is imjiorcepliblo from 
the village, a path is followed which zigzags up a steej) slope to a 
bare wall of black rock cut into steps in two places. TJioso being 
surmoiintod, a double gate is reached in a series of bastions and 
walls called the hhandari or ouDvorks. The actual fort is still at 
a considerable height above, and the way re-commences its tortuous 
course up a second slope, varied with projecting slabs of bare rock. 
At last the real entrance to the fort is attained. This is a completely 
hidden passage cut in the living rock with two towers in it, and 
concealed by an outer wall of solid rock and, in its upper portion, 
by passing through a tunnel. Two inscriptions in Persian character 
are cut on ’’ock near the doorway. One has been defaced by 
weather, an^he letters are voiy indistinct. The other is much 
B 23*>55 
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Chapter XIV. clearer, and in addition to tlie Musalmiln creed records the name of 

Places ofTnterest. Imildcr of the fort. On ernerf^ing, from tlie passage, first 

sight that presents itself is the peak, still towering perpendicularly 
Dhodaf Fort. height of three to four hundred feet above the gateway. To 

Dtecrlption. right of the gateway facing east, is tlio sadar, or masonry 

apartmout for tlic captain or Inllrddr from the top of which a fine 
view of the Cliandor rangt* is obtaiiu'd. Ihdiind this is a pool of 

filthy wat(-‘r in a small (jiiarry. 3V) the sontli is a bastion on which 

was monnb'd a ten-])oinul gun, now lying on the ground, with 
its nin///le pointing over tlK‘ ])!ain it once commanded. Rehind it is 
a high llagstalV with a small whii(' rag tii'd to its top. It belongs 
to the teinjjle of Devi on a higlier })art (d‘ the fort, which receives 
from tlie state a small cash allowances whic^h is spent at the IJasara 
(October-Noveniber) in di'coralions, and amongst ot hers in anointing 
the ten-poiind gun with y(*lIow ochre, lietwc'en the court and the 
foot of the })('ak lies a grassy slope after ci’ossing which are found 
chambers fru-merly used by the residents of tlie fort for various 
purposes, ^riu'se are cut lu the living rock of the highest part of the 
hill. First is the? ])()wder maga/iiu', a s])aei(»us eliaml)('r (‘V(‘ry crack 
in which has lieen candully built u[), h'aving only a single entrance. 
At the side of this is the small cavii from which tlie jiow'dei* guardian 
had to keep watcli. Reyoud, to the wH‘st, ar(‘ t he provision cliamburs, 
including a lingo one for grain and a. smaller one at the side^s 
with two rock-hewn sarcophagi, mie of wdiicli contained clarified 
butter, and th(3 oilier molasses. Ri^twecm tlu'so and the next cave, 
that of Devi, arc a few small recesses, walled in with rough stone 
>vc)rk, a])parently modern, which now serve as rest-houses for 
mendicant s and pilgrims. Irnnu'dialijly tt) (he wist of the DevFa 
cave^ is a lock-cut r(‘S(TVoir said to bo imrathoinable, containing 
excellent \Yater, probably tiltering tlirougli criu‘ks in the rock from 
abov(‘, as there is no ap])earance of any s[)riTig-. it is a peculiarity 
of this smith face of the rocky jieak that the base of the scarp inclines 
outwards a little from tin* ])oint wdiei'o it springs from the grassy 
slope, a, fm matinii w hich has been takim advantago of in building 
up these chaiiibeis. On the iinrrh side of tliC' peak the strip of grass- 
cuYovi'd and sli])jH‘ry ground between the base and the vortical scarp 
is mneb narrower tlian on tlie sonlli, and the cave cliambers on the 
fornim- side a])p(*ar to Jiave been for the gunners and soldiers. The 
path can Ix' foliowa-d right riniud to t.lio court again, and up the 
peak itself, tlmugh the climb is sonicwYliat dangerous except to hard 
and uakml feet. J’lie sninmit whii h consists of a lingc mass of rock 
nearly precipitous for Iniif its lieigbt and then conical, rises about 
400 feet abov'o tlie level plateau on which the main portion of the 
fort was situated, and is all but inaccessible. At the very summit 
of the peak is a J\lusabnan shrine said to have been miraculously 
built in connectiou with a tomb below, known by the name of Bel-pir, 
and adventurous Muhammadans make occasional excursions to visit 
it. Leaving the peak, the western side is perhaps the most 
extraordinary feature of the fort. A wall of basalt, thinly covered 
with soil and coarse grass, juts for some 300 or 400 yards from the 
base of the peak. Its top is fairly level, and its sides, some 200 
to 300 feet high, appear to be sheer precipices presenting scarcely 
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a crack or inequality. The wall ia in no place more than perhaps Chapter XI7. 
thirty feet wide and is inacccssihlo from every side except tlie fort, (^Interesti 

As the western abutment was less stoop than the rest of the wall, it 
was apparently thought advisable to cut off communication from DhodapFobt. 

that quarter by making a breach in the wall about 100 feet deep Descripttim, 
and some ninety feet widcs from the sides of which the extreme 
thinness of tlio basaltic slab can ho well seen. l\n*liap.s, on tho 
other hand, the indcuturo was no more tl)an a freak of some of the 
Padshdhs who resorted to the fori, wJio, liiuling so peculiar 
natural feature, considered it a. profitable task to show Iho power of 
man over it in this very immisfjikcable manner, 'riiis view is in some 
degree supported by the fact that at the very brink of tlio gap on the 
fort or eastern side, there is a. small rectangular mosque, a building 
intended for worshij), over the door of which is a stone carved with 
an Arabic text from tho Kuran. T<j tho left-hand corner of 
tho door, there is, curiously enough, a smaller stone with an 
inscription in wlia.t seem to bo Devanagari characters. Wherever 
tho precipice beloAv the peak is a little less pcr 2 )CTulicula;r than usual, 
or presents irregularities which miglit bo taken advantage of by an 
escalading force, there are built walls with loopholes and bastions, 
which extend along a considerable portion of the cast, north-east, and 
north sides of the fort. Tho height of tho peak is 4711 feet above 
the sea level, whilst the caves and main portions of tho fort are 
4317 feet high. There is a trigonometrical base-mark just at the 
starting point of the bjisaltie \vall, from which obsc?rvations were taken 
a few years ago coTuiccting this hill witli tho fort of Aukai-Tankai 
to the south-east, Itamsej a.jid Anjaneri to the south and south- 
west, and the huge mass of Salcr (5203) to tho north. 

The earliest known mention of Dhodap is the somewhat doubtful HUtory, 
notice of a fort named Dharab which surrendered to tho Moghal 
general Allah-vardi Khan in 1035,^ From tlie Musalnians it passed 
to tho Pesliwa who made it the chief of tlio Nasik forls. lii 1768 
Raghundfchrdv was defeated at Dhodap by hi.s nephew Mddhavrdv 
Peshwa.*^ Under the Peshwas two subhodtirs A])p;iji llari and Bdjirav 
Appdji are said to have unco held the fort \vith 1 GUO men. At that time 
AjabsingandSujkiim,twoKshatriyas in Holkar's employ, attackedand 
took it, and plundered and burnt tho village, which never afterwards 
recovered its prosperity. It seems to liavc passed back to the Peshwa 
as it was thoPeshwa^s oflicers who, in 1818, ceded tho fort without a 
struggle.^ In 1818, immediately after its cession, Dhodap was visited 
by Captain Briggs, lie doscri])cd it as a large hill of the same basaltic 
nature as others in the Chandor range, with very strong artificial 
fortifications. The town, which was tolerably largo, stood some 
hundred feet up tho hill and at the bottom of the perpendicular 
rock where there was much tableland. A road into Khdndesh ran 
under tho town and fort wall. There was a very strong gate to the 
town, and a gate to the pass on each side leading up from Khdndesh 
and Gangthadi. Besides those in the fort there were several guns 
in the town and on other parts of tho tableland, pointing to the 

^ Elliot and PowBon, VII. 53. » Grant DufiTB Mardth^, 340. 

* Lake*s Sieges, 98 ; Blaoker’s Mardtha War, 320 ; Mardtha and Pendhdxi War 
Summary, 352, 
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plain below. Tlie roads to the town and over tlic pass were rougli 
and steep on both sides, but not difficult for horses. The only way 
to the fort was through the town. Tho fort had many rock-cut 
storehouses and a large wator-su])ply. ^J^hore were thirty-seven 
militiamen or sihandis' in the fort, nnd of military stores 1590 
matchlock bill Is, two pieces of lead, and a large quantity of gunpowder.^ 

Dindori, Ihohead-fjLinrters of the iJiudori sub-division, with, in 
1S8I, a population of 270 I-, Ii(*s abfuit fifteen niiles north of Nasik. 
Besides the ordinary sub-divisional revenue and police offices the 
town is provided with a post office and a di.sponsary in charge of 
anhos])ital assist ant. In 1881 1180 out -door and twenty in-door 
patients wcrcj treattal, against *1582 and twenty in 1880. 

Galna’ Fort 1 ies about fourteen mile's north of j\lalogaon. It 
consists of a cirenlar (h!taclK‘d Iiill with fairly tljit top afl'ording an 
area of twenty or iliirty iieros. ^J'he to]) is 2310 feet above mean 
sea level or about <800 feet above thoplaiii. It is at^ccssiblo only by 
a broad lliglit of steps cut into tho northern face. ^J'hcso steps 
cross the hill from cast to west, and tlien reversing the lino climb 
again to ihe eastward, and pass under four gateways, Barkot, 
Lakhaudi, Kotval l^ir, and Lakha. Of these tlio Lokliandi gate is 
remarkably liandsoino and is lined wnth iron plates from which 
it takes its name. Ihere is a small openiTig in ono fold of this 
gate to admit a sifiglo iiian. Tho third anil fourth gateways, at 
about two-thirds of ilie ascent from the town, are approached by 
covered ways and arc iuriiistieil with strong iron-cased doors and 
surmomitod by walls nearly twenty feed, thick, wliero tho gateways 
are situated. These walls ari' continued westward and eastward 
along the ffico of the hill till they unite in tho highest battlements 
on the west and on tho east ends of the lull, wliilo a single wall 
encircles the plateau on tho east, south, and west sides. 

The u])per walls are perfect and contain maga/aiies of various 
sizes in each of the bastions, wliicli are semicircles and must have 
commanded the approach in every direction on tho south and west, 
while the tiice of the hill, being almost perpondiiadar for nearly one 
thousand feet below the wall, tlie lines are as straight as tho outlines 
of tho rock allow, and havcliecu defendeil by largo wall pieces, which 
were moved on iron pivots many of whieli are still seen on the round 
bastions at eviuy eighty or hundred yards on the west and north facos. 

The south side of the hill is a bare scarp for many feet from the 
■wa.!!, and, at about t\vo-third.s of the length from the oast, there is a 
bastion in which are arclies of Saracenic form between the central 
two of which ^^vas a slab containing a Persian inscription dated 
A.D. 1569 (u. 977). Tliero was a second slab in a niche between tho 
battlements, fronting tlie north and surmounting a row of cellars 
furnished with moderate sized windows, and probably intended for 
residences.® This slab contained a Dovndgari inscription dated 

1 Captain Briggs’ Rep 9 rt, 20lh Juno 1818, in Aliinadnagar Collector's File, VI. 
inward Miscellaneous. 

* From a paper by Mr. A. Richardson, C.S., in the Journal of the Bombay Branch 
Royal Asiatic Society, VI. 143-145. 

V ^ which had no windows, there were heaps of small stoneSf cannon 

Dalis of various sues, and a large quantity of damaged gunpowder. 
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A.D. 1580 (Shak 1602). Below the date were four linos in Persian to Chapter XIV. 
the effect that this bastion was built by one Muhammad Ali Khan piacea fliTntfiraat. 
and completed on the first of liabi-xiUAhhir Hijri, or from the 
employment of the Arabic numerals it may bo Siirsan, 985, which Fort, 

will make the date fourteen years later or 1583. Descriptwt. 

This tower and bastion is close to the nortli-wcst corner of the 
fort, a part whore tlio whole of the wall shows marks of repairs, 
which must have been i*eceiii compared with the ruins of the original 
structure in the valley below. From tliis tower a narrow stone 
pavement, which coimocts tlic whole circtle of the battlements by 
flights of steps, leads cjist towards the eiitraiictj gateways, to a 
second tower built so as to couimand tho entire ascent, and 
immediately facing the third and fourth gateways at different 
elevations. From this second tower tho side of the hill, whoso slope 
makes the plateau on the top nioro conical towards tho east than 
towards tho W'cst, admitted of two walls with batteries for swivel 
guns and pierced wilh loopholes at every elevation. At tho second 
tower there was a third tablet dated A.n. 1587 (ir. 993), which ascribed 
its fonndatioj) to iMnhannniul Ali.^ Underneath the tower wero 
many cells tilled with bad powder and small balls of limestone or 
trap. The hill a bove this spot ajiproachcs within thirty yards of the 
wall, and between this tower and tho mosque tlicre arc tho idol of 
Galncshvar Mahadev, five cisterns, and a series of rock-cut caves.® 

Beyond the caves is a handsome niosc|ne, open to tho cast, upon a 
stouo terrace, from which a few sto[)slead down to a square masonry 
cistern, beyond whieli again begins the descent to tho plain. Tho 
mosque consists of one room about forty -eight foot long by twonty- 
fivo broad, and has a handsomely carved stone window ojieiiing on a 
balcony surmounted by an eli'gant cupola from wliich there is a very 
good view. A stone staircase leads to the roof of the mosque which 
is surmounted by six small domes ; close by arc tho iMiins of a palaco 
called tho Pleasure I’alaco or luuig Mahal, Tho view from Giilna is View, 

magnificent. On the south, ranges of low hills, a most dillicult 
country, fall behind each other to the bank of the IVtnjhrii, fifteen to 
eighteen miles distant, and the green masses of trees, the white houses, 
aud the long walls of the jail at Dhnlia are distinctly visible in tho 
declining sun. The distant northern horizon is bordered by tho 
dim but picturesque outlines of the Satpuda hills beyond tho Tapti. 

To the east, the wide vtdlcy of the Tapti, crossed by the rapid but 
scanty streams which water Khaudesh, forms a plain, which, but 
for tho abrupt peak of Laling fort and the rough forms of tho hills 
near it, continues uubrokoii, till it vanishes in the mists which 
hang over the cotton fields of Borar. On tho west, an irn penetrable 
mass of mountains of every variety of shape and hue, stretches from 


^ This with the two tablets mentioned above are in the museum of the Bombay 
Branch Royal Asiatic Society. There is still a Persian insenption in place which may 
be translated : * God be honoured. A minaret was erected on the fort of Kiland 
(Gdlna) during the time of the venerable PasUd KhAu. Written by the hand of Syed 
Ism&il bin Syed Manna Uusain, a servant ..... of the Prophet of God.’ Mr, H. £. 
Winter, C.S. 

^ The remains of walls seem to show that some of the cares were used for stores 
or for prisoners. - . 
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Chapter XIV. the T&pti to the peaks of the Sahyddri range round Saptashring and 
Places oTlnterest. from which the chain is continued in bleak outline of cone 

and tableland, until far in the south-east the dim figures of the 
GIlna Fort. Chdudor range sink into the plains beyond Ajanta. 

History. Galna was an important place at the end of the fifteenth century. 

It had for some time been hold by a plundering Maratha chiof 
when, about 1487, two brothers Malik Wagi and Malik Ashraf, the 
governors of Daulaiabad, took it and held it for some timo. In 
their contests with Ahmad Nizam Shah of Ahinadnagar, and the 
disturbances that followed the murder of Malik Wagi, the Musalmans 
seem to have been forced to give up Galna, and it again passed 
to a Maratha chief who was reduced to order and made to pay 
tribute by Nizam Shah in 1500.^ On the death of Niziim Shah in 
1508 the GiUiia chief once more threw off his allegiance and was not 
mado tributai-y till 1580, when, with other Maratha chiefs, he was 
defeated and forced to pay tribute. He again became independent, 
and in 15()0 had once more to be brought to order.’^ In 1034 
Muhammad Kluln, the Musalman commandant of G:ilna, intended 
to deliver the fort to Shahu, who had possessed liimself of Ndsik, 
Trimbak, Sangamner, and Juunar, as far as the country of the 
Konkan. But, after promise's of impci’ial favour and of a groat 
reward, Muhammad Khau delivered the fort to the represeniativos 
of the emperor.^ In 1070, Shiviiji ]jlundorcd Galna., and, in the wars 
between the Manithas and Moghals at the close of the eighteenth 
century the fort more than once changed hands. It was attacked by 
Auraugzeb in 1 701 and laken after a long siege in J 705."^ In 1750, 
under the name Kelna, Galna is mentioned as a Khandesh fort 
bounding Khandesh ou the south. According to a statement 
prepared from Maratha records about 1800, Galna in the Khdndesh- 
Burhdnpur snhha gave its name to a sircar of seven pargaiids and 
yielded a yearly revenue of about £21,000 (Rs. 2,10,000).® In 
December ISO t, after a slight resistance, Galna was taken by Colonel 
Wallace.^ In ^larch 1818 it was evacuated by the commandant and 
garrison and occupied b}^ a company of Native Infantry.^ In 1862 
it was found to bo ruinous. Galna fort seems at one timo to 
have boon used as a sanitarium for Dhulia. There are the ruins 
of one or two houses on the top, and the tomb of a young 
European officer, who is said to have committed suicide from grief 
at having killed an old woman while he was shooting bears.® 
There aro also seven Miisalmdii tombs on the hill top. Imme- 
diately below and to the north-cast of the fort lies the village of 
G41na. It appears to have been of great sizo and importance and 
was protected by a double lino of defences, traces of which remain. 


1 Briggs* Ferishta, III. 200-204; Scott’s Deccan, I. 352-355. 

* Briggs* Ferishta, III. 239. * Elliot and Dowson, VII. 35. 

* Scott’s Deccan, II. 109. During this siege the MarAthas stopped all supplies to 

the imperial camp, and numbers died of fanimo. Such was their insolence that once 
a week they offered prayers for the long life of Aurangzeb, because his mode of 
making war was so favourable to their succesa ^ Waring’s MuAtbds, 258. 

^ Grant Duff’s Mardthds, 595. ' Asiatic Journal, Vi. 411. 

^ The inseiiption on the tomb ie : Sacred to the memory of Lt. I. Allsop, Xltb 
N 1., OBt Nove7«h, a.p, 1805. ^ 10.* Mr. H Jl. Winter, C.S. 
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The present population of the village is about 500, including some 
well-to-do monejlendera. For a few years after 1818 a mdiulatddr 
held bis office in Galna village, 

Ghargad Fort, abont six miles oast of Trimbak and 3572 feet 
above the sea, has boon described by Captain Briggs who visited 
it in 1818. The lower part of the hill was fairly easy of ascont. 
From the lower part the road ran for some distance under the hill- 
scarp which completely covered an assailing force from stones. 
The road up the scarjj was l)y traverses outside the rock, which was 
remarkably steep but not high. Tiie top of tlio fort was very small 
with a large wafer-sup] )ly and with houses for the garrison but no 
bombproofs. 'riiore were two gates, one tolerable, the other old 
and much out of repair.^ Ghargad was one of the sev^enteen strong 
places that surrendered to the British immediately aftt;r the fall of 
Trimbak in 1818.- 

Ghoti, a village of 1740 peo])le, five miles north of Tgatpuri, has 
a r«Tilway station and a large) Saturday mart for grain and country 
cloth. Several Marwar V^anis in the village buy grain and send 
it to Bombay. When the Barighat road to Glioti is finished large 
quantities of field produce are expected to find their way to this 
station. There is a school in the village with an attendance 
of forty boys. 44io station traffic returns show an hicroaso in 
passengers from 7i:2 1 in 1873 to 17,520 in 1880, and in goods from 
1148 to 2011 Lons, lii 1827 Ghoti is noticed as a post-rnnneFs 
station, with forty houses, a weekly market, one shop, and a temple.® 

Harish Port, four miles west of Trimbak and 3070 feet above 
the sea, has bcK'ii described by Captain Briggs who visited it in 
1818. It was tolerably easy of access till half way np, where 
several patlis from the foot of the hill united and where were a 
reservoir, some Avells, and some houses for tlie garrison. Then 
began the ascent of the scai p,^ wliicli Captain Bi’iggs describes as 
truly wonderful. Words could give no idea of its dreadful steepness. 
It was perfectly straight fur about 200 feet and could only be 
compared to a ladder up a wall 200 feet high. The steps were 
bad and broken and holes were cut in the rook to support the hands. 
At the top of the steps was a strong door, then a walk under a rock- 
cut gallery with no wall along tho outer edge. After the gallery 
came a second flight of steps worse than tho first, and, at the top 
of the steps, a trap-door with only room to crawl through. Then 
came two good gates. So difficult was the hill to climb that Captain 
Briggs was satisfied that five men could hold it against any odds. 
There was plenty of Avater in the fort and a well-built bombproof 
for powder. Tho gi’aiii and pi’ovisions were kept in a thatched house.® 
In 1686 Harish, with Trimbak, Tringalvadi and other Poona forts, 


^ Oapt. Bn||g8’ Report, 20ih June 1818. ^ Blacker’a Mar&tba War, 322 note 2. 

* Clnnes* I&ierary, 51. 

* There were one or two houses at the foot of the scarp where one or two men always 
paraded as sentries. 

^ Captain Briggs* R<^port, 26th June 1818. Captain Brigm left a body of men 
here, not so muoh for the defence of the fort as to be on tbeUMdc-oiutior and attack 
marauding parties with which this part of the country was infMted. 
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Chapter XIV. was given by Shabaji to the Moghal general Kh^n Zamau.^ Harish 

pUmo was one of the seventeen strong places that surrendered to the 

jfiacee or interest. Ij^lg ? 

Hatoad Fort. Hatgad Port, near Mulher, almost on the edge of the Sfihy4dris> 
overlooking Surgilna state and the rest of the southern Dilngs, is 
on a flat-topped hill which rises some 000 feet above the plain, and 
about 3000 feet above sea level. The village which bears the same 
name lies at the foot of the hill, and is fairly prosperous containing 
some 700 pcioplc. 

The as(.‘cnt to the fort is througli a narrow passage cut in the 
rock, provided witli stops and defended by four gates. Most of the 
passage is roofed. Below tlie natural scarp the liill side is pleasantly 
and thickly wooded. The path cliiu])S tlirougli the woods, and, 
after passing inidor one or two small, ruined gateways, enters the 
rock and runs under ground for n few yards. As the jiatiiral scarp 
is not very perfect a masonry wall has been run conipletcly round 
the upper plateau. The wall is now iu disrepair. The ])]atoau, which 
is not very large, is covered with rniiis of biiilflings and with 
reservoirs. 3'wo of t he reservoirs, called dainiia and (ianga., are very 
deep and spacious, and contain a good supply of excellent drinking 
water throughout the year. No historical mention of Hatgad has 
been traced.'^ The only local story is that in the time of Rangrdo 
Aundhekar, the last ollicer who hehl the fort bn* the IVisliwa, one 
Snpkarn Bliil came witli a largo following and laid siege to the fort. 
TJio siege continued for some time and was not. raised until a shot 
from the garrison destroyed one of the Ifliil guns. The Bhils then 
burnt the village and withdrew. In iSbS Ca[)tain Briggs visited 
Hatgad fort. He found it on a mneh sma-ller sciile tlian any other 
Nasik fort, probably not more than 400 feet above the plain. Like 
other forts it had a ])erpeudicular scaip of rock all round, and its 
want of height was more than made n]i by the strength of h-s 
gateways and the works coiiiiocted with them. 1 1 had a wall all 
round which, though not very thick, was siitlicient to give tho 
garrison cover from everything hut large guns. There were fivo 
gateways in a largo tunnel which traversed the rock as it ascended 
by steep ste])s. There was one small built bombproof filled with 
mortar for repairs to tho fort. In the middle was a round tower 
which appeared much like a work but was only a deposit for grain. 
The absence of any good bombproof was likely to give an invading 
force means of annoying (he garrison, and these were aggravated by a 
bill about 1200 yards olT, fi-om which a very raking and destructive 
fire might be brought to bear on f ho fort. The water supply was 
ample, but the water was bad and guineaworm was common. There 
were no militia in (he fort.'‘ lii 182(5, the Committee of inspection 
thought it advisable to station a small detachment of native 
soldiers in Hatgad. 


^ Elliot and Dowbou’s History, VIT. CO. * Blacker’s Mardtlia War, 322 note 2. 

^ Hatf^ad fort is believed to liave been the scat of the sage Ifastamdn. It is said 
to have onginally been called Hastdchal after tho sage, but, after it was fortiiied, its 
name was changed to Hastagad or Hatgad. 

* Captain Briggs’ Beport, 2(Hh June 1818. 
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Hill Forts, of wMch there are thirty-eight in the N&sik district. Chapter XXT^. 
may be divided into two classes, those on the main range or on the piaoes ofliitereet;^ 
eastern spurs of the Sahyddris, and those on the Chdndor or Ajanta 
range in the centre of the district. There are twenty- three Sahyadri IPowk 

forts : beginning from the north, Sdlcr (5295), belonging to the 
Gaikwdr just beyond Nasik limits; Mulher (4520) Gdlna (2Bl6) 

Kankrala (2507) and Mdlegaon (1481) in Mdlcgaon; Chauler (3733) in 
Satana ; Hatgad (368G) in Kalvaii ; Dliair (3579) and Rdnisej (3273) 
in bindori; Vaghora (3517) Bahnla(31G5) Ghargad (3572) Anjaneri 
(4295) Trimbak (4248) and Harish (3(570) in Nasik ; Bhdskargad, 

Tringalvddi (3085) and Kavnai in Igatpuri ; and Kiilang-Alang 
Kalsubai (5427) Bitangad (4708) Aundha-Pattali (4587) and A'd on 
the Ndsik-Ahmadnagar frontier. There are fifteen forts on the 
Chandor range, beginning from tlie oast, Mdnikpunj in Nandgaon ; 

Kantra and Ankai-Tankai (3182) in Yeola; and Chandor (3994) Indrai 
(45 2 G) Rajdhair (4409) Koledhair, Kachna, Dhodap (4741) Kanhira, 

Rdvlya-Jdvlya, Markinda (4384) Ahivant or Ivatta (4014) and 
Achla or Aclialgad (40 G 8) on the borders of the Malegaon, 

Chdndor, Kalvan and Diiidori snb-di visions. vStiptashring or 
Ohatarsingi (4059), one of the leading hills in the Chandor range, 
is not fortified because it is sacred to the Saptashringi goddess. 

Of the Nilsik hill forts Archdeacon Gcll wroto in 1860. All are 
natural and formed on one plan. Lower slopes ribbed with great 
horizontal bands of rock, about the same thickness and distance 
from each other ; and upper slopes rising steeper and steeper to 
a summit, capped by a mass of rock scarped by nature, from forty 
to 400 feet high. Along the crest of this scarp run walls, and at 
accessible points, where perhaps a spur leads up from the plain, are 
massive gates. Within the area of the hill-top, on a rolliug tableland, 
are the ruined storehouses and dwellings of the garrison; and 
often, rising several hundred feet higher, is an inner hill-top called the 
Upper Port or Killa, generally fortified with special care as the 
last resort of the beloaguerod garrison. The natural history of these 
forts is everywhere the same. All the hills are volcanic and to a 
groat extent contain the same ingredients in every variety of 
combination, chiefly augite, porphyry, basalt, laterite, tuff and trap. 

A series of waves of lava, issuing from many centres, have poured 
over the land. In these successive layers of molten matter all 
trace of organic structure has been destroyed. Some of thorn were 
deposited above, perhaps others under the water; some, giving 
off their gases rapidly, cooled into the loose stratum of trap ; others 
cooling more slowly, and hardening as they cooled, turned into tha 
more compact basalt ; some crystallized into porphyry ; others 
wore built into rude columns ; in others a large mixture of oxide 
of iron reddened the stratum into laterite. After those layers wero 
poured forth, under the gentle but ceaseless violence of air and 
water, helped by heat and cold, a process of wearing set in and 
still goes on. Streams cut through the softer layers and undermined 
the harder, cleaving their way, and bringing down* great blocks of 
hardened bas^t which, ground to powder and mixed with othet 
materials, have kacome tw black cotton soil of the eastern plains. 

Any specially hard auction of a layer which, withstood tha wearing 
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Ckapter XIV. remained an isolated blocks which needed little from man to become 
Places (interest. impregnable fortress. Thus when skill in war made stockades 
' and village walls an insufficient shelter these strange islands in a 
Hill Forts,. eoa-like plain offered the leaders of the local tribes a safe retreat.^ 

Regarding the forts of tho CMndor of Ajanta range of bills, 
Lieutenant Lake wrote in 1820.'^ ^ A scries of basalt hills joined to 

each other by low narrow necks rise sharply from GOO to 1100 feet 
from the plain, and end in level plateaus. In some cases on these 
level tops stand sheer bluff rocks 80 to 100 feet high. The belts of 
basalt in the sides and the blocks o£ rock on tho top aro often as 
beautifully and regularly scarped as if they had been smoothed by 
tho chisel. Cisterns to h<jld water, llights of steps hewn in the 
solid rock, and a number of ingonionsly intricate gateways, aro often 
tho only signs of artificial strengthening. Nothing but a determined 
garnson is necessary to make those positions iiu pregnable'. This 
strange lino of almost inaccessible fortresses, stand like giant 
eentinola athwart the northern invader’s path, and tell him what ho 
will have to moot as ho penetrates south to the Deccan.^ 

Histcry. Of^ tho origin of these forts there is no antlieutio history. 

Report ascribes tho construction of most of them to Shivaji, hut 
some existed before his time, and were tho woi*k of tho early Hindu 
rulers.® Duriug tho Moghal ascendancy the iMiiluimniadans became 
masters of the forts, and have left traces of I heir liaudiwork in 
Saracenic arches, inscriptions, and tombs. One tomb bearing tho 
namo of a commandant stands on tho small fort of Ktlclina to tho 
oast of Dhodap, and between it and tho Bliumbari pass leading 
from Chdndor to Sataua. The system of fortification varied 


' ChesBoii anti Wootlhall’s Bombay Miscellany, 7-8. ^Ir. Waring (1810) says : 
Tho people have not failed to take advantngc of the shallow hed of mould which 
has been deposited in the uuincrous ridges of tlieso hills. Cultivation is carried on 
to a certain extent ; cattle browse on parts which are less fertile ; and the •petta or 
fort depot is .seatetl on one of its largest ridges. The fort is at the summit, and tho 
ascent to it is in all cases difficult, and in many dangerous. Narrow steps are cut in 
tho solid rock, forming a diflleiilt and tedious mode of ascent, while broad chasms, 
crossed on planks, protect the summit from sudden assault. ShivAji, who knew their 
value, spared neither labour nor expense to become master of these impregnable hill- 
tops. MardtliAs, 66. 2 Lake's Sieges, 89. 

” In 1032 Seller fort was iinsueccssfnlly besieged, and the Moghals were able to 
take it only by promises and presents (Elliot luid Dowson, VII. 312). Bdmsej fort 
was invested in the same yotir, but three of Aurangzeb’s olficcrs in snccession failed 
to take it (Ditto), After making a rcconnaisancc of KAjdliair fort, the engineer who 
aocompanied Colonel McDoweirs force in the Maratha W’ar of 1818 declared that tho 
natural strength of the rock was so great that a garrison of 200 determined men might 
bid dctiaucc to the largest and best appointed army, and that its fall must depend 
on some fortunato occurrence which might intimidate the garrison into a surrender 
(Lite’s Sieges, 92). Lieutenant Lake remarks that the thirty Ndsik fortresses, with 
Shivilji as master, would have defied tho whole Anglo-Indian army, and that they 
fell with hardly a struggle in a few weeks was owing to the garrison’s want of 
resolution. (Ditto, 107-108). * Mr. W. Kamsay, C.S. 

* Many Ndsik fo^, Indrdi, Cbdndor, Tringalvddi and Ankai-Tankai, appear to have 
been us^ for religions purpo^s, and like Shiviicr in Junnar have caves in them. Tho 
earliest mention of a fort being used for political pur^ioses is in the ninth oentury. 
In A.p. 808, Mdrkinda fort in t^e Chdnaor range appears to have been an outpost 
of the Rdshtrakuta king Govinda III., two of whose copj^r-plate grants are recorded 
M having been issued from Mdrkinda, called Maytirkhandi in the inscription. Indian 
Antiquary VI. 64. This and other forts must often have served as places of refuge to 
local chiefs when siege artillery was unknown. 
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according to the nature of tho hill and rock. When the summit 
was naturally scarped, as it is in many places^ only means of access 
were required, and this was attained by cutting through the rock 
stops, sometimes straight, sometimes winding, sometimes tuniiel- 
wise. Tho upper part would be defended by a gateway possibly 
flanked by side bastions.^ When nature had not done enough to 
insure security from assault, the upper portions of tho rock face 
would bo cut and scarped, so as to make it iinscaleable, and where a 
hill comprised more than one portion or where thoremightbeaplateau 
which it was desirable to defend, linos of wall wore added with gates 
and bastions at intervals, such as would bo proof against tho assault 
of undisciplined wan-iors. M.*uiy of tho works show great power of 
design and in places attempts at ornamentation. They must 
havo been most olToctivo for tho purposes for which thoy were 
constructed. It is probable that within the inner linos buildings of 
some sort were erected as a protection from tho weather, but of 
these few remains are left, and in most cases all traces havo 
vanished. The only monuments of the past that remain, intact in 
some cases dilapidated in others, are rock cisterns lor holding 
water. These, which are generally on the summits, would be fed 
by the abundant rains that fall on the hill-tops, and to this day afford 
an excellent supply of apparently good water. No doubt, also, thcro 
existed in former days granaries for storing grain. Firewood would 
probably bo stacked in tlio open. Some of the forts were undoubtodly 
armed with artillery, and old guns remain on tho Chauler fort in 
Cjiglan; tho walls, too, wore pierced for tho use of matchlocks. 
The present ruinous state of tlioso old forts is no doubt to a 
great extent duo to tho action tho British Government. Up to 
tho close of the last century it is probable that most of them 
wore intact and fit for occupation and defenco. On the close of 
tho long scries of wars in 1818 , most of those that fell into the 
hands of tho British Avero dismantled. Their armaments were 
removed, and the walls whore necessary were blown up.^ Since then 
the recurring storms of the rainy season havo completed tho work 
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^ In 8omo oases the only entrance to tlic fort was by a ladder. As has already been 
noticed, the ascent of the scarp of llarish fort is described by Captain Brings 
as truly wonderful. ‘Words,’ he says, ‘can give no hlea of its dreadful 
BtoepnesB. It is perfectly straight, for, I suppose, 200 feet, and can only be 
compared to a ladder over a height of this nature. Tho steps are badly broken, and 
there are phices cut for tho liands. At the top is a strong door, then a ruck-cut 

g allery with no curtain wall against the dreadful precipice below. Then another 
ight of steps Worse than before, and at their top a strung trap-door to crawl through.* 
B^ula fort had only one road up its scarp by a steep and very straight line of 
steps. The steps led to within twelve or fourteen feet perpendicular height of 
the gate, where was a wooden ladder which could bo drawn at pleasure into 
the ibrt. General Dickinson records another instance of the use of a wooden ladder 
at Bahirugad fort near tho Ndiia pass (Bombay Gazetteer, XIV, 14 and note), and 
Archdeacon Gell notices a third at Lingdna in KoUba near Kdygad fort, whore the 
only means of entrance had been by a long bamboo ladder, which was tied up and let 
down at the pleasure of the inmates. Bombay MisceUany, 1. 12. 

^ Immediately after their surrender to Colonel McDowell, Captain Briggs, 
Political Agent of Khdndesb, who was deputed to examine these foi^, left short 
bat interesting accounts of many of them in a re^rt, dated 20th Jnne 1818, 
now in tho Ahmadnagar Collector's M8. File, Inward Miscellaneous, VI. Later in 
the same year Captain Mackintosh was appointed to raze the fortifioatloiut, and in 
aeverid-caseB did his work most effectually. 
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Chapter XIV. of destrnction, and year by year their disintegration goes on. It 
Ilaoes ofinterest hopeless to attempt to restore them. But as relics of a 

past age and a system gone by, they will ever be interesting even 
UiLL Forts.; most prosaic and careless of observers. Mnlher and Saler 

HUtorjf, stand first in point of height and size and extent of fortifications. 

Ankai-Tankai is perhaps the best preserved, while Dhodap and 
Chauler are interesting from the greater intricacy of the approaches 
and fortifications. In many cases the handiwork of man has 
disappeared. But all repay ascent if only for the crisp breeze 
that blows over their tops and the varied liill-views which they 
command. 

Several of those N<lsik hill forts, especially the stronger ones, such 
as Saler and Mulher, (lalna, Dhodap, and Trinibak, often figure as 
changing masters in Mnsalman and JVlaratha history. I’lio only 
wholesale transfer was their partial reduction by the Moghals 
between 1032 and 1035, and their complete reduction by Colonel 
McDowell ill 1818. 

Igatpuri. Igatpuri,^ the head-quarters of the Jgatjmri sub-division, with, 

in 1881, a population of 0300 within municipal limits, is a station on 
the Peninsula Railway about thirty miles south-west of Niisik. The 
station traffic returns show an increase in passengers from 35,101 
in 1873 to 46,000 in 1880, and in goods from 111)7 to 1993 tons. 
The chief items of inward traffic are 12,000 mans of grain and 9052 
of sundries, and of outward traffic 1935 mnus of grain and 4199 of 
sundries. Besitles Uio ordinary sub-divisional rovenno and police 
offices the town has a post office and a municipality established in 
1868. The mnnicipal returns show for 1881 -82 a revenue of £300 
or 113(15. a liead on 0300, the total population within municipal 
limits, and an expenditure of £325. 

Its position at tlio top of the Tal pass, 1902 feet above sea 
level, and its cool bracing climate make Igatpnri a useful health 
resort for Europeans during April and May. It has been much 
improved by a niservoir which was built by the railway company to 
supply water to Tgatpnri and Kdsara at the foot of the Tal pass. 
The reservoir is beautifully situated at the foot of the Pardevikhind 
about half a mile ncu-th-east of Igatpuri. Tho railway employes 
have formed a boat club wliich owns several boats and canoes. 
Igatpuri lias an English church and a resident Chaplain paid by the 
Society for Propagating the Gos])el. A Roman Catholic chapel is 
being built, and there is also a Methodist place of worship. There 
are three schools, two for European children, one of them maintained 
by Methodists and tlio other by Roman Catholics ; the third is tho 
local fund primary school. The mi I way has a large station with good 
waiting and refreshment rooms and a large locoVnotivo workshop, 
tho whole representing a cost of about £40,000 (Bs. 4,00,000). Tho 
establishment includes about 700 workmen^ drivers firemen and 
others employed in working trains on the Tal ascent and between 


^ Igatpuri is a corrupted foim of Vigatpuri. Locally the name is pronounced 
Yigatouri. The corruption of V into Y is common, if not normal, among lower 
class MarathAs in the case of common nouns, as yelv for velu bamboo, yUnd for vilnd 
hoe, yiUi for vila sickle. Vigatpuri means the city of difficulty. Mr. J. A. Baines, C.S. 
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Igatpuri and N^ndgaon^ and in the repairing shops. Of the whole 
number about ninety are Europeans and Eurasians; the rest are 
natives. The wages paid amount to about £3000 (Rs. 30,000) 
a montL The mechanics are recruited from different parts of the 
Deccan. A number of local blacksmiths and carpenters are also 
employed in the fitters^ shop. The wages earned are about the 
same as in Bombay, £3 10«. to £4 10.y. (Bs. 35-Rs. 45) a mouth 
by fitters, smiths, and machinemeu ; £2 to £3 10**. (Rs.20-Rs.35) 
by carpenters ; £l 4.s\ to £1 lOy. (Rs. 12 -Rs. 18) by foremen; and 
10s. (Rs. 8) by labourers. Pirnpri, which adjoins Igatpuri, on the 
south, has the tomb of Sadr-ud-(lin, a Musalrmln saint of great local 
reputo, and three miles on the north is Tringalv.'ldi with some cavo 
temples in tlio fort. Panthers are occasionally shot in the hills near 
Igatpuri, and a single herd of blue bull or nlUjai, are often found 
wandering to the north of the Mhalungi hill that forms a notable 
laud-mark above the railway reservoir. 

In 1827 Captain Clmies noticed Igatpuri as being on the high- 
road from Nasik to Bhiwndi and having fifteen houses and some 
wells.^ 

Indral or Indragiri Port, 4520 feet above the sea, about 
four miles north-west of Chau dor on the Roura pass, is a small 
tower which was dismantled by Captain Mackintosh in 1818. The 
approach is dillicalt. The only objects of interest on the hill aro 
some caves and sculptures, and a Persian inscription below the foot 
of the steps loading to tlio rock.^ In the 1818 campaign, tho 
burning of tho ueighboiiring fort of Riijdhair so impressed tho 
garrison that they abandoned 1 ndrai without a struggle.^ 

Jambutke, four miles west of Dindori, with, in 1881, a population 
of 492, has a plain llemadpanti well forty-five feet square.^ 

Jaykheda, fifteen miles north of Satiina, with, in 1881, a popu- 
lation of 2215, was tho head-quarters of an old petty division. It 
has still the office of the chief constable and a police guard, and 
there is also a school and a dispensary. Most of tho people aro 
husbandmen. There is much garden laud near Jaykheda and sugar- 
cane is largely grown. There is little trade. 

Jhorega, on the Agra road, about fifteen miles north-east of 
Malegaon, with, in 1881, a population of 17G2, was tho head-quarters 
of an old sub-division. In 18G1 it is noticed as a staging station 
for troops on tho road from Asirgad to Malogaon with 100 houses 
and a rest-house.® It has a beautiful little Hemadpanti temple 
of Shrishankar, about sixty feet square, partly ruined, and with an 
almost illegible inscription.® The temple has a yearly Government 
allowance of 16^. (Bs. 8). 

’ Ka'chna Fort, in the Chdndor range, about two miles west of 
Koledhair and ten miles north-west of Ghdndor, is described by 


1 Itinerary, 51. * Slacker’s Memoir, 320; Lake’# Sieges, 08. 

> Dr. Burgess’ list of Archseological Remains. 

* Dr. Bur^ss’ List of Archaeological Remains. ^ Tables of Routes, 65* 

* Dr, Buigess’ list of Archaeological Bemaius. 
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Chapter 3gY. 
Flaoee of Interest. 

KAcbna Fobt. 


Captain Briggs, who visited it in 1818, as a large hill, much steeper 
than its neighbour Kolodhair. The road to it lay from the north, 
and from that road a bad pass to Gangthadi led to the fort. ^ A 
wall of loose stones, with a small opening in the middle which could 
be filled in no time, ran across nearly the whole breadth of the pass, 
and could enable a handful of men to defend the pass. The only 
fortification on the hill -top was an indiJBFerent wall and two small 
old doors. There was plenty of water and very good granaries 
and other rooms cut in the rock. There were seven of the Peshwa^s 
militia in the fort.^ Kachiia was one of the seventeen strong 
places that surrendered to the British after the fall of Trimbak in 
1818.2 


KamubAi. Kalsubal, the highest point in the Deccan, 5127 feet above the 

sea, is said to take its name from a Koli girl named Kalsu. Kalsu, 
according to the story, was fond of wandering in the forest. One day 
she came to Tudor at the foot of the hill now called Kalsubdi, and took 
service with a Koli family on condition that she should not be 
asked to clean pots or to sweep. Matters went smoothly till, one day, 
one of the family ordered Kalsu to clean some pots and clear away 
some litter. She did as she was bid, but, iTumediatcly after, climbed 
the hill and stayed on its top till her death. Where she cleaned 
the pots is known as Tluth Met, and whore she cleared away the 
litter as KdhUira, The hill is a natural stronghold about ten miles 
south-east of Igatpuri, the nearest railway station. Its top is a 
cone with room only fora small shrine and a trigonometrical survey 
cairn. There is a large lower shoulder without remains of 
buildings, and the abscnco of water cisterns shows that the hill was 
never used as a fort.^ 


The hill falls very abruptly on three sides. On tho fourth, that is 
tho south side, are numerous pathways cut by grasscutters and 
visitors to the temple. There is .also a road np tho hill from Indor, 
steep but practicable, the only difficult bit being near tho top where 
it passes over a slippery wall of rock, whore holes are cut to climb 
by. A priest from Indor climbs daily to tho temple to ofPer fowls. 
Every Tuesday devotees flock from the villages below to pay their 
respects to Kalsubj'ii Devi and make olforings. About one-third of the 
way, on the north aide which is singularly bare of trees, a fine spring 
of water flows from a stone-built basin. The water is said to reappear 
in Shukla-tirth, another largo basin of cut stone with a cow^s mouth, 
about a milo from the base of the hill. There is no regular fair, 
but all passers-by visit the spot, 

Kalsubdi is worshipped at two places, one half way up, the other 
on the hill top. Many Kolis worship her as their household 
goddess for tho people believe that tho goddess favours those who 
make a vow to her in cases of trouble and difficulty. The village of 
Bdri in the Akola sub-division of Ahmadnagar was granted to tho 
Koli family who gave employment to Kalsubdi, because their breach 
of contract gained the hill a deity and the peo*ple a guardian. 


^ Capt. Briggs’ Report, 20th June 1818. ^ Blacker’s Mardtha War, 322 note 2. 

^Mr. W. Ramsay, O.S. 
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In 1860 Archdeacon Gell wrote the following account of a Chapter IQTi 
visit to KalsubAi:> ‘During the night I mounted this king pieces oflnterert. 
of Deccan hills, the ascent of which was more than usually 
precipitous. At one place, the only possible advance was through ’ ^^alsubIj, 
the branches of a sturdy little tree, which conveniently grew out 
of the cleft and formed a ticklish sort of staircase to "walk up in 
the middle of the night.^ When wo reached tho foot of the knot of 
rocks, which form the highest bit of earth in the Deccan, so chill a 
night wind struck us that my guides declined the further ascent and 
assured me there was notiiing whatever on the top, which we, being 
so close under tho rock, could not see. Scrambling up, I found a 
little temple dedicated to Devi Kalsu on the bit* of platform only 
a few yards in circumference, at a height of 5427 feet above sea 
level. I know the sunrise would give mo a film prospect, and I 
was not disappointed, liclow, to the northward, lay a ruck of hills, 
sinking into tho wide Godtlvari plain, tho great rocks of Trimbak, 

Anjani, and Harish at its source being distinctly observable. A shade 
of green in tho far plain showed where lay the city of Ndsik, over 
which rose the Dhair and Ramsoj forts and their range of hills. 

Above and beyond, the great Chiindor range stretched across tho 
horizon; Aclila, Aliivant, Saptashring, Markinda, Rdvlya-Javlya, 

Doramb or Dhodap, Rdjdhair, and Indrai lifting their sunlit heads 
against the morning sky. Beyond tho hollow of Cluludor, hidden 
by two projecting forts belonging to the lino of the Kalsubdi 
hills, were tho Ankai-Taukai twins commanding tho imd between 
Ahmadnagar Jind Malogaon. To the west on tho Kalsiibdi range 
itself wore Alaug and Kulaiig, and to tho east and north-east the 
giant heads of Bitangad, Pattah, Auiidha, and Ad. To the south 
tho eye ranged over dense forests, rising amid which, along the 
lino of the Sahyadris, were several more forts, tho chief of them 
Harischandragad ; and beyond, to tho south and west, lay tho 
Konkan,and resting on it tho great fort of Mahuli. Further to tho 
south the Matheran range was dimly visible, like islands floating on 
a sea of wave-liko hills.^ 

Kalvan, the head-quarters of the Kalvan sub-division, with, in Kalvan, 
1881, a population of 2022, lies about thirty-five miles west of 
Mdlegaon. Besides the ordinary sub-divisional revenue and police 
oflSces, it has a post office. The climate is very unhealthy for 
people reared in the drier Deccan districts/ as the hills bordering 
on the Girna valley retain tho rain clouds in large quantities 
during the monsoon and the amount of vegetation renders the 
subsequent drying process a long one. Even among the natives 
of the valley there is a great deal of fever between November and 
February, partly due to bad food. The wooded scenery to the 
west of Kalvan is very beautiful, and Abhona is one of the most 
picturesque portions of the collectorate. The village of Kalvan is 
comparatively insignificant and has only recently been raised to 

^ Cbesson and Woodhairs Bombay Miscotlany, I. B. ** 

^ Thia ol^t overlookfl BAri village east of the hill, and the tree atill (1979) serves 
the siune parpuse. There is an easier^ though in one or two places more slippery, 
path to the south of that used by Mr. Gell. J.'A. Baines, C«8. 
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importance since Belgian has boon formed into two sub-divisions. 
Its chief wealth is the garden crop of sugarcane, grown in fine 
soil, watered by a tributary of the Girna.^ 

Kanhira Port is in the Chdndor range about seven miles 
north-west of Dhodap. Captain Briggs described it in 1818 as 
having scarcely anything that could be called a wall. Its only 
defence was its licight and its steep ascent. The overhanging 
nature of the hill was lilady to afford cover to an attacking force. 
The fort had a good supply ol: water from reservoirs and good rock- 
cut store-houses. There wore seven of the Peshwa’s militia in 
the fort.‘^ Kanhira was one of the seventeen strong places which 
surrendered to the British after the fall of Trirnbak in 1818.^ 

Kankrala Port, twelve miles north-west of Malcgaon, was 
reported in 1802 to be ruined. 

Kantra Port lies about four miles east of Ankai. The hill 
on which it stands is lower th;i.n iho others near it and is entirely 
commanded by one about 1000 yards distant.^ In 1818 Captain 
Briggs found tlie ascent to the fort fairly easy, tho entrance 
being by a bad gate about six feet wide. I'hero was jdenty of 
water and a small place cut out of tho rock answered as a store- 
house for grain and ammunition. Near tlic gateway, but outside 
tho fort was another rock-cut room useless as a military store- 
house on account of tho lire that could be brought to bear upon it 
from below.'* 

Ka'vnai Port stands ten miles north of Igalpuri, two miles west 
of the railway lino, midway between the Glioti and Bailgaoii stations 
of the Peninsula Railway. Tlie fort, which is said to have been 
built by the Moghals, was coded to the Peshwa by the Nizam 
in virtue of a treaty concluded after the battle of Udgir-- (1760). 
When tho Marathas wore defeated at ^J'rirabak in 1818, Kdvnai, 
like Tringaivildi and fifteen other neighbouring forts, fell without 
a struggle to tho British/’* Captain Briggs who visited it after its 
surrender found two houses at tho foot of tho hill where tho garrison 
lived. The ascent was easy till the scarp was reached. The scarp, 
though not very high, was nearly perpendicular and was climbed 
by bad rock-cut steps. There was only one tolerable gate. The 
top of the fort was small with an ample water supply and good 
houses for the garrison. 

The fort is now (1880) uninhabited. Below tho hill is a 
village inhabited by Marathas, Kolis, and Thakurs with a sprinkling 
of Gujarat Osval Vdnis. The Osval Vanis arc a thriving class 
who have permauently settled in Kdvnai and visit Viramgdm, 
their native place, on marriage sind other ceremonial occasions. 
Tho chief traffic is in grain, pulse, and oil-seed or khurdani, as 
well as considerable transactions in rice. The foot of the hiU on 


1 Mr. J. A. Baines, C.S. * Captain Briggs* Report, 20th Jane 1818. 

B Blacker’s MarAtha War, 322 note 2. 

* If artillery could be got up this hill, and this the people said was possible, 
Kantra could not be held for a moment. Captain Briggs. 

^ Capt. Briggs’ Report, 20th June 1818. * Blackers MarAtha War, 322 note % 
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the north is comparatively well clothed with trees, chiefly an inferior 
description of mangoes.^ There is a ruined temple of Kdmilkshi 
Devi, to whom offerings of cocoanuts, betelnuts, and money are 
made on Basra (October), when people go in numbers to pay their 
respe<fts to the goddess. A small pond close by the temple holds 
water throughout the year. 

Kherva'di, thirteen miles north -cast of Nilsik, is a small 
hamlet of 1092 people which has grown Ksiiico it became a railway 
station. It belongs to the town of Chandori and is part of the 
estate of the Hingno family of Doshasth Brahmans. Tho head of 
tlie family is a third class mrddr and enjoys civil powers within the 
limits of his township. Thoro is a school and some well built 
houses in tlio hamlet. Tho station traffic returns show an increase 
in passengers from 15,5J3I in 187^3 to 21,408 in 1880, and in goods 
from 2018 to 8713 tons. 

Eoledhair Port on the Olnlndor range, about four miles 
west o£ Rajdhaiv fort and seven miles north-west of Chi^iidor, was 
described by Cm pl ain Briggs, who visited it in 1818, as a poor 
stronghold, hardly deserving tho ruirno of a fort. It was largo and 
easy of ascent, an ill built wall about ton foot long and six feet high 
with a miserable door being tho only fortification. There were good 
rock-cut granaries and stoi’e-houses, but a deficiont and bad water 
supply in the hot season, 'rhoro wore seven of the Peshwa^a militia 
in the fort.‘^ Kolcdliair was one of tho sovontoou strong places that 
siuTOudered to the British aftcu’ tho Fall of Trimbak in 1818.® 

Kotliur, three miles south of Nipluld, lias a temple of 
Malharcshvar Mahadev (42' X 22' x 15') and surrounding it shrines 
ot Ganpati, Devi, Vishnu, and Surya. All tho buildings are of 
stone and mortar and are onclosod by a stone wall. Thoro is a 
stone rest-house (25' x 12' x 1 3') witln'n tho wall and from the wall 
to the water’s edge of tho Godavari is a flight of steps. Tho 
whole work is })lain, and except pai-t of the wall is in good repair. 
There are two inscriptions, one on the upper story of the main 
temple which records the building of tho temple in a.d. 1717 by a 
Mukadam of Kothur, and the other on tho western corner of tho 
stops which records tho fact that they were built in 1727 by tho 
same man.^ 

E-Ulang and Alang on tho Ahmadnagar frontier of Igatpuri, 
about ten miles south-east of Igatpuri station, are two blocks of 
precipitous flat-topped rocks. Like Aundha and I’atta, Kulang and 
Alang are about two miles distant from each, other, Alang being 


1 Mr. J. A. Bainea, C,S. 

3 A bad pass, but practicable for horses, runs into Khdudesh over the lower part 
of tho hill. Captain Briggs’ Report, 20th Juno 1818. 

^ Biacker’s Mardtha War, 322 note 2. 

* The inscriptions are in Mardthi. Tho hrst wS'ake 1639, Ilemalambi Samvalsare, 
S'rdvam Shvadha 5 Buddha, Malhdr Ddddji, Mukddam of Kothur, built the temple 
and caused the idol to be placed therein. The second is, S'rimat S'dlivdhana /^ake 
1619, Plavamga ndma SamvaUaref Shuddfia 5 Bhdnu vd^are Pus/i Nakalioire^ 

Kans'ika Gotra^ Idalhdr Ddddji Barve, Mukddam of Kothur, Pragne Chdndot, built 
the steps to tho river to tho south of the temple of Malhdres'var. 
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almost entirely in the Ahmadnagar district. Their tops are 
inaccessible, the old way of approach having been destroyed. Tlio 
two blocks are separated by the smaller mass of Madangad, which, 
like its neighbours, was rendered inaccessible by the destruction, 
probably in 1818, of the rough staircase leading to it through 
a cleft in the almost pcrpenditMilar rock. Alang can bo climbed 
from Kulangvadi village in Nasik .about two miles to the north, 
but with great difficulty and some danger. The crags in this 
range are the steepest of any in the collect orate and hardly afford 
foothold for any but the smallest brushwood. Under strict 
conservancy the ledges between the chief scarps show a better 
growth. To the cast of Alang is the steep pass knowm as tho 
Husband and Wife, navnUnncri\ from two curious pillars of rock 
that jut up from the ridge dividing tho Nasik and Ahmadnagar 
collectorates. The pass is passable on foot though difficult.^ No 
record of tho builders of these forts has been, traced. They were 
probably ceded to tho Peshwa by tho Moghals in 1 7fi0 along with 
Kaviiai and other Nasik forts.- From the J'esliwa they passed to 
tho British in 1818. 

La'salgaon, twelve miles north-east of Niphad, with, in 1881, a 
population of 1518, has a railway station, a ])ost offii.'o, and a school. 
It is a largo nifirt for produce from the N izjlm’s territories. There aro 
several local traders and brokers coino from liomhay to buy. Tho 
station traffic returns show an ineroasc^ in passengers from 23,100 
in 1873 to 38,014 in 1881, and in goods from 15,550 to 19,737 tons. 

Malogaon, north latitude 20"^ 32' east longitmh) 7't^ 35', with, 
in 1881, a [)opnlation of 10,022, lies on tho A'gra ro:ul 154 miles 
north-east of llombay and twenty -four miles north-east of tho 
Manmad station, on tho north-east^ branch of the Peninsula railway. 
It stands on level ground on the left bank of the Parsul which joins 
tho (lii’iia about a mile and a half below the town. Besides being 
the liead-(|iiarters of tlie chief revenue and police officers of the 
sub-division, iMalegaon has a sub-judgo's court, a dispensary, post 
and telegraph offices, and a weekly Friday market. About a mile 
ami a half to tho north-west of the town is a cantonment, where tho 
wing of a Native? Infantry regimeut is generally posted. 

The nmnici})ality,- which was established in 1803, Jiad, in 1881-82, 
a revenue of £1018 (Bs. 10,185) or an iiicidence of about 2^. a head 
of tho population within municipal limits, 'rho dispensary, which 
was established in 1SG9, is in ehargi? of an hospital assistant. 
In 1881 it had 0780 out-patients and seven in-patients, compared 
with 7554 and one in 1880. Tlie cost was £105 (Its. 1050) against 
£130 (Rs. 1300). 44ic houses aro built of uiiid and have generally 
flat roofs, though of lii,te the rich have began to adopt an improved 
mode of house building. 

In tho beginning of tho present century Malogaoii was one 
of tho chief scats of Arab settlers iu Western India, who had a 


’ Mr. J. A. Baiues, C.S. 

® Accordiug to one account Alang was handed to the Feshwa by the Kolis of 
JawhAr in ThAna. Trans. Bom. Oeog. Boo. 1. 244. 
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saying, * Hold Malegaou and you have KUdndesh by the nose/ Chapter XIV. 
On the capture of Malegaon fort, in 1818, some of the Arabs pi Tr t 
wero escorted to Surat and there shipped to their native country ; ® JJiterest. 

others retired to Kdthiitwjlr, Cutch, and llaidarabad in the MIlegaon, 
Deccan. A trace of Arab blood remains in some families who 
dress like Marathds, but, at home, speak a mixture of Arabic and 
Marathi. 

Malegaon fort is said to have been built in 1740 by one 
Narushankar/ It stands in the centre of a broad rich plain on the 
loft bank of the Musarn, a little above its mooting with tlio (xirna. 

The soil on the left bank ol! the river is black mould about a foot 
deep, resting on a white sandy rook, soft and oasily worked near the 
surface, but incro:ising in liarduess in proportion to its depth. The 
right bank is a shelving rock covered with loose sand. The Musam 
runs under the west and round a great part of the north and south 
sides of the fort. When besieged in 1818 the fort was described as 
consisting of three distinct lines of works with a ditch in front of the 
middle line. The body of the place was an exact sfiuaro of 120 yards, 
flanked by a round tower at each angle and one in the centre of 
each side, '.riio middle lino, which was a faussebrayo or mound 
outside of a rampart, was also quadrangular, running parallel to and 
at a short distance from the inner work; but assuming an oblong 
shape from the distance between them being greater on the east 
than on the other sides. The outer line was irregular, running to 
the body of the fort on the west sidt3 only, and extending to somo 
distance on the other sides where it embraced a largo space of ground. 

It was strongtlieiied, throughout its whole extent, by round towers 
at irregular intervals. wards the east, and also on part of tho 
northern side of the fortress, there was an additional lino of mud 
works, old and much decayed between the ditch of tho middle lino 
and the outer lino. It extended from the soutli-oast angle of the 
ditch as far as the works of tho gateway on tho northern side with 
which it was connected. Tho middle lino and faussebrayo wore of 
excellent stone masonry and so was the outer lino on the south side 
and towards tho river, but tho parts which faced tho town wore of 
mud and somewhat decayed. 

The height of tho inner wall to the parapet was sixty foot, tho 
thickness of the parapet at top was six feet, and tho breadth of the 
terreplein or rampart top eleven foot, making tho total thickness 
of tho rampart at top seventeen feet. The breadth of tho space 
between tho body of tho fort and tho middle lino, on part of the 
north and on the west and south sides, was about forty feet, of which 
about ton wero appropriated to stabling. The roof of thoso stables, 
which was ton feet high, formed the top or terreplein of the 
middle line, and was surmounted by a parapet of five feet. Thus the 


1 * NAruahankar/ aaya Grant Duff (Hiatory, 283), ‘ the person who built the strong 
fort of Mdlegaoii in Khdndesh, waa one of the most active of the assailants at the 
siege of Ahmadabad in 1756. Under his command was a largo body of Arab 
infantry. * In 182J MAlegaon fort is said to have been built about sixty years ago (that 
is about 1760) and the works to have been completed by an engineer who came from 
Delhi for the purpose. Lake's Sieges, 111 • 1 15. 
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middle lino was fifteen foot tigli from within, but outside the scarp 
of the work was forty feet in extreme height, including the depth of 
the ditch, which foF the greater part was cut out of the solid rock, 
immediately below the scarped face of the middle line, without an 
intervening level space or bermo. Tho facing or revetment was five 
feet thick. The width of the ditch was twenty-five feet ; its depth 
varied, but was greatest on tlio river front whore it was twenty-five 
feet. The space between the outer slope f>L‘ the ditch or counter- 
scarp and tlie exterior line of works varied j it was least on the 
■west, wlierc it was only sixty feet, and grenlest on the east, where it 
was 1500 feet wide. The height of the outer line of works was 
fourteen or fifteen feet, tlio thickness of the ]>arapot being three 
feet and tliat of its ramparts varying from lim feet on the west and 
south sides to fourteen feet on the east sidi‘s of the fort. 


The gateways Avore nine in number, very ini ri calc and containing 
excellent boml)]>roofs. The outer ones were on the noi'th, the inner 
ones on the eastern side*. ^J^ie fortress was miieli weakened on the 
east by the town which stretched to within close musket shot of 
the outer line of works, and contained a great many and lofty 
buildings. Ilesides the disadvantngo of tlio town running so 
close to the works, the dofonces of the fort wc'ro inipaii'cd hy the 
villngo of iSangaineshvjir on tlie hdt of the river, lU'arly opposite the 
outer gate of the fort, which cornmunicaU'd with the town. A 
thick grove of mango trees, 400 yjirds (le(‘p, also ran along the left 
bank of the river ojiposito to the soiitli-we.st angle. 

After the fall of Trimbak on the 24tli of April 181S, considering 
the season too advanced for military opeiatious, Licuienant-Colonol 
McDowxdl pr(‘pared to take a position near C 'liandor. But the political 
nuthoritic's deemed it imjiortant, before the rains set in, to gain a 
footing ill Khiludcsh, most of which was in the hands of the Arabs. 
Tho detachment accordingly inarched for Malegnou and arrived 
before the town on the Kith of May. The English force had a 
nominal strength of 1)83, and an efi'cctive strength of below 950 
fire-locks.^ 'riiero were, besides, 270 Pioneers and a small detail 
of European Artillery, barely sutlicicnt to furnish tho necessary 
reliefs for the batteries. Tho day before the arrival of tho 
English, tlio cominandant of tho town, Gopalrav Baja Bahddiir, 
paid a visit of ceremony to tho Civil Commissioner and Lioutenant- 
Colorud JMcDowcll. lie w^cleomcd tho arrival of tho British and 
.said that t licrc would bo no difiiculty in taking tho place, that the 
fort gorrisori was composed of a handful of Arabs not exceeding 
100, that there WHU’e a few more Arabs in the town, but that they 
were so divided aimmgst themselves that they could not mako 
any etfcctivo opposition. The place, ho said, was a contemptible 
hole with a ditch not above the depth of hia knee. To show 
that his account was in good faith tho wily old Brahman offered to 
remain in tho British camp. Captain Briggs, resting on this informa- 
tion, advised Lieutenant-Colonel McDowell at once to march tho 


' Tho details were : Hi** Majesty’s Rhyal Scots, 100 
Regiment, 90 ; Ist Battalion 2ud Regiment Native 
13th Regiment Native Infantry, 203 total 083, 


rank and file ; Madras European 
Infantry, 530; '2nd Battalion 
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detachment through the town; but Colonel McDowell did not 
accodo to the suggestion, which would have involved tlio whole 
detachment in confusion. Taking, thoroforo, a route at a convenient 
distance tho detachment took up its ground for that day about a 
mile in front of the town. Many of tho Arabs showed themselves 
along tho hedges and houses ariried and ready, but oilcrod no 
violence or injury. The place was summoned to surrender on that 
day (15th May), but no atleiitiou was paid to tho summons. 

Tho^ English camp w’as formed witli its loft at tlie meeting of tho 
INIusam and Girna ; uiul a post was established to prevent tho entry 
of reinforcements, and for the same purpose bodies of irrogular horso 
were ordered to patrol round the towm diiring tlio night. Tho 
camp was moved, on llie 17th May, to the right bank of tho Miisam, 
wliich placed tliat rivei-, then, low in wa.tor, between it and tho fort. 
On the same night from fifty to one Jnindrod men joined the 
garrison. On tlio 18tli, the materials for the batteries being 
collected in sufficient (piantify, as soon a-s it w'as dark, an ouGladiiig- 
battory of two eighteou-pouiidirs, one eight-iiicli mortar, and two 
eight-inch liowitzers, was coiistructiid for tho south face ; and 
another, of two twc^lvo-poimdors, Cur tho west face. Uotli of theso 
wxTO four hundi'ed yards from tlio works, at wdiich distance was 
likewise marked out a place of arms in the centre of a grove of 
trees, between the camp and the river. At eight at night, tho 
garrison sallied on the covering party near tho place of arms, and 
directed tlio tiro of their guns at tJio two battiiries. '^Ifiie sortie was 
repulsed wutli spirit ; liut with the loss of Major Andrews wounded, 
and of Lieutciiaiit Davis, the commanding engineer, killed. On 
the 19th, ilio two batteries opened, and were jiiiswerod from tho 
fort by seven guns. A company of inCanlry took ])ossossiou of a 
breast-work in the roar of the village of Sungameshvar a little higher 
up the river ; and ropulseJ, that night, a second sortie, which was 
not unexpected. On the same day (lOth) a body of auxiliary horso 
wliich had boon sent to Songir, returned, and with them two weak 
companies of the 2iid Dattalion of tho 14th Regiment, from Sindva. 
Next day (2(Jth), the enfilading batteries continued to fire, but only 
at intervals, on account of the scarcity of shot. In order to relievo 
tho larger guns, some six-ponnders were brought into ])osition. 
Tho rernaiTKlcr of tho village of Sangameshvar, having been deserted 
by tho inhabitants, was taken by the Arabs, on being repulsed from 
tho breast-work. At ten in the morning they again tried to dislodge 
tho company of Native Infantry. But in this thoy failed as tho 
post was strengthened by two field-pieces. Meanwhile, tho 
approaches were advanced; and, on tho 21st, a parallel was 
completed, along tho bank of tho Musam, containing a battory at 
each end. The battery of three guns on tho left raked the bed of tho 
river, and tho other was prepared for breaching tho opposed angle 
of tho fort. On tho 22nd, tho guns of tho fort having found tho 
range of the camp, obliged it to fall back four hundred yards. Tho 


1 Blacker'a Mardtha War, 324-330; Lake's Sieges of tko Madras Army, 115-141 ; 
I'eiidhari aud Mardtha War Papers, 369-380 ,* Mentha and Peadkdri Summary, ISO- 
314 ; Grant DuflF, 680. 
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broaching-battery opened with little effect against the towers, which 
were round and* of good masonry. Fire was therefore directed 
against the intermediate curtain. One of the enfilading-batteries 
was converted into a mortar-battery, and the other was dismantled. 
An additional post was established on the bank of the river, near 
Siingamcshvar, to confine the garrison. Some field-pieces were 
attached to it, to bear on the gate of that side of the fort. This 
extension of the attack was adopted in consequence of the arrival 
of the two comj)finics of tlic 2nd Battalion of the 13th Regiment 
from Jalna. 

The duty now fell extremely severely on the troops who wero 
kept coiitiiiiially on the alert by the sallies of the garrison. Little 
happened on the 23rd except that the breticliing-battory brought down 
a part of the curtain, and disclosed tlio rampart-bank or faussebrayo 
of the inner fort. On the same day a body of Irregular Horse 
arrived, and on the day after a battalion of the Russell Brigade. 
Oil the 25th, an ex])losion took place in the fort, owing to the 
fire of the howitzers, of which some more liad been placed in a 
side-work or o])aulment to tlie right of the bre.achiug- battery. On the 
20th, the broach wascai’riod through tlio wjill of the inner fort. On the 
same dny, the arrival of the 2nd Battalion of the 1 7th Native Infantry 
was a most imporant addition to the strmigtli of tlie besiogcTS. The 
twolve-poiindor shots wero all expended, and every heavy gun was 
run at tlie vent. Tlio improvement of tho breach therefore entirely 
depended on tho oiglitoeii-])oundors, and it was dangerous to fire 
from them tho small fpiantity of ammunition that roniaiiied. In 
this state every ei idea vein* was used to effect a slope on the flanks 
of the breach to facilitate tho ascent to tho terroplcin or top 
of the middle lino. This was continued all the next day, and 
shells were occasionally thrown to prevent the construction of 
inner defences. The jiartics for the attack of the fort and town 
were told olT iu tho evening and spent tho night at their posts ready 
for tho assault tho next morning. The column for tho attack of the 
breach, commanded hy Major Grcenhill, remained in the parallel 
on the bank of the river. It consisted of one hundred Europeans, 
and eight hundrc<l sepoys principally of tho 2nd Battalion of the 
17th Regiment. Tho column destined to storm the town, consisting 
of five hundred sepoys from tho tlireo corps in camp, was commandod 
by Lieutenant- Colonel Stewart. It crossed the river, lower down, 
to a point on tho loft bank, eight hundred yards from tho walls. 
The third column, commanded by Major McBean, wliich bad for its 
object the escalade of tho outer wall, near the river gate, took post 
near the six-pouiider battery up tho riglit bank, and consisted 
of fifty Europeans and three hundred sepoys. Each column was 
headed by a party of Pioneers, with tools and scaling-ladders, and 
led by an engineer officer. Major GreonhilFs column was provided 
with bundles of long grass, to bo used as might be necessary, in 
filling up trenches. After a warm fire of two hours from the 
breaching and mortar battery against the point of attack. Major 
Greenhill' a column moved forward in broad daylight. As it 
approached the outer wall. Lieutenant Nattes ascended the breach 
in front, and, having gained the summit, fell pierced by seven 
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bullets. The storming party continued to advance under a fire of 
small arms, by which the commanding officer was wounded. While 
the column was under partial cover, the scaling-ladders were dropped 
from tho top of the wall. The ladders failed to reach tho ground, 
and Colonel McDowell, seeing that thcro were unknown dilRculties 
iusido of tho outer wall, recalled tho troops. Colonel Stewart^s 
attack was begun earlier, and was more successful. Before day- 
light he had gained part of the town ; and afterwards, with tho help 
of Major Mciiean's column gained tho whole. 

As this attempt to storm tho fort had failed it was determined 
to attack from the town side. (.)ii tlu? 21)th, as a pi-eliminary 
measure, all tho guns were withdrawn from tlio batteries, with 
tho exception of tho six-pounders in tho post of Sangamoshvar. 
During that night and tlie next day the avenues connecting 
tho fort with tlio town were barricaded; and, on the 1st of Juno, 
in case of any flooding of tho river, the camp was moved 
across the river to a spot whicli had the Girna close to its roar. 
'Hio former ])Osition coiitinned to bo held by fifty rank and file of 
His Majesty’s Iloyal Scots, the 2nd Battalion of tho l^lh llcginient, 
tho battalion of the Hassell Brigade, and some Auxiliary Horse; 
Holkar’s Irregular (.Vmtiiigenl, with two companies of tho 2nd 
Battalion of tho 1 1-tli llc'gimont, encamped on tho north si do of tho 
town. At the same time tho consi ruction of a redoubt was begun in 
tho rear of tho old broaching batfeiy. While by tlieso dispositions 
tho place was comjdetoly blockach'd, pre])arations wore matlo for 
a fresh attack from tho o])])osite side so soon as a train, then on its 
way from Ahmadnagar, should ai rivo. During this ])a,use in tlio liring 
tho gamson had time to reff(?ct on their situation, and wore alive to 
its danger. IHiey (mdeavourcMl to open communication ; but tho 
answer to their advances hjaving them no reason to i^xpcct any 
tenus, they declined an nueondilional surrender, ami rocomnieneod 
hostilities. On tho 4th of June, as tho redoubt wjis finished, all 
tho troops on the right liank of tho Miisam, except tho llnssoll 
Battalion and the Poona Auxiliary Horse, were drawn to the camp; 
and on the next day, two howitzers opeiioil on tho fort from tho 
town. On Iho Gih, the galleries of ihr(?e mines wore begun from the 
nearest points of the town a.gainst the three opposite towers of tho 
outer line of works. Ihit a stratum of rock prevented any but tho 
right mine from being continued. Littlo more was done till tho lOth, 
when Major Watson’s detachment of tho 1st Bai talioii of tho 4th 
Bombay Native Infantry, a detail of Artillery witli four oighteeii- 
poundors, two twcl vc-ponmlcrs, and six mortars, arrived from 
Ahmadnagar. On the same night the mortars were brought into 
battery, and on tho following morning opened an unrelenting 
discharge, which at elovoii fired two of the enemy’s magazines. 
The explosion overthrew to its foundation a largo portion of the 
eastern curtain of the inner line, exposing to view tho interior of the 
place. Two of the eightcon-poundors were immediately brought into 
position, to the right of tho mortar-battery, to take off the defences 
near the breach. The remaining two were carried down tho bank 
of the river, still further to tho right, to breach the outer line. So 
effective was the lire of these mortars that, on the evening of tho 
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twelfth, a depntation camo from tho garrison and continued 
negotiations till tlio following day. At length it was agreed that a 
native officer and twenty men should be admitted into the inner fort 
and the British flag was hoisted on one of tho towers at three in tho 
afternoon of tho thirteenth. Next morning, tho British line was 
drawn up near the outer gate ; and at nine tho garrison numbering 
310, forty of them iliudustanis, marched out and formed in front 
of it. They then grounded their arms, and wore conducted to a 
quarter of the towni which was set apart for tlieir use. Lioutenant- 
Colonol ^McDowell rotnrnod their small daggers to many of tho 
Arabs as they woro generally handed down from father to son and 
were eoiisidei'od almost sacredd 

The British loss, from tho ISth to the 20fch of l^Iay, amounted to 
two hundred and nine killed and woiindod, including officers, 
among whom w^oro the successive commandants of the detail of 
sappers and miners.'^ 

After tho reduction of tho Peshwa’s iorritory a considerable force 
was ke])t with its head-quarters at Malegaon.'^ 

In 1 827 Malegaon had 000 houses and lUO sliops.^ 

Ma'nikpunj is a mined niuiihahitod fort six mih'S south of 
Nandgaon, and about two miles iK^rtli-west of the Ivasarbari pass. 
Captain Briggs, wdio visited Munik])unj in IMS, deseribos it as a 
very low hill with an easy asca'iit. Tluu’e were i wo miserable-looking 
gates, and a bad w^all ran round the hill ('xeopta spuca; of about forty 
yards, Avhere tlio searp wuis steep enough not to ri‘(piirc strengthen- 
ing. A largo unfortified rock rose out of th(‘ middle of the fort, 
and filled tho whole space, oxci'pt a road of about fifteen paces all 
round between it and the wall, ^flie water-supply w\as ample. ^ In 
1827 Climes notes that JVIanikpimj fort was abandoned.'’ In 1862 
it w^as described as a natural stronghold provided with cisterns. 


^ l^oforo ;ilK>wiiVLj T.irutrnaiit-Cijliuiol McDowell 1o hoirtt tlic lli'itisl) colours in tlic 
the ^.‘irrison ilcinainlcil a 'wvilten paper that tljcy siioiihl have protection 

for tliciiiHclvcs aiul families to their » lectin at ion. 'J’hc paper was written in tho 

Marathi language ami eimtaiiioil ;ui e(juiv»»oal elaiiso which might he construed tliat 
the Arabs inigljt go where they ple;i.sod or to tlicir own idaec of destination. 
Captain lUiggs, tlieii (.'ivil Commissioner of Khainlesh, forwarded a copy of the terms 
to Mr. Eli)liinstoiie asking for order.s. Meantime the Arabs were in coiilincmcnt, and 
the matter being dou)>tfiil they >vere moved from Malegaon tf» Surat. On their arrival 
at Surat as ]»risonerH the Arabs jiiade an insolent deinand for pay from the British 
authoritie.s there. They tl^ro.^tened th.it nnh s.s tlio authorities complied -with tJicir 
dom.ands, tbe-y would att.ack the e;istle. Orders were accordingly is.sued that the 
Arabs should be diseliarged. M.'iritha ami l*i-ndh;ii‘i iSumniary, 208 -2U). 

- The details are : thirty-three killed, iiieludiiig four Lieutonaiils, one Ensign, and 
twenty-eight rank and lile ; and l7o wounded, two of them Majors, three Lieutenants, 
two Eiisigius, live .serji-ants, and 10,3 ranJt and file, iiieluding four native officers. 
Pendh.'lri and Mar.-itha W'ar J^a]»ers, 87(». Tho ordnance used in the siege were ten iron 
oighteeii-poiiiiders, and two iron and throe brass tweb e-^ioimders, eight brass six- 
pounders, one tcii-inch mortar, tivo o.ight inch mortars, one five and a half inch mortar, 
two eigUt-iueh howitzers, ami four five and a half inch howitzers. Tho ammunition 
expended was 3462 eighteeii-pound shots, 2395 twelve-pound shots, 21 twelve-pound 
grape shots, 600 six-pound shots, 50 six -pound grapo shots, 98 ten- inch aholla, 1004 
eight-inch shells, 233 five and a half incK shells, six eight-inch carcasses or mortar 
bombs, and 35,600 pounds of gunpowder. The stores used were 10,277 saucl-bags, 
500 gabions and 470 fascines. Lake’s Sieges, 134 - 135. 

• bee above p. 198. • ^ Chmes’ Itinerary, 23. * Captain Briggs’ Report. 

^ Clunes’ Itiucraryi 23. 
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Manma'd in ChSndor, forty-five miles nortli-east of Nasik, had in 
1881 a population of 3790. The town belongs to the Vinohnrkar. It is 
the junction of the Peninsula and the Dhond and Manmad railways. 
Besides the ordinary offices and a waiting-room, belonging to tho 
Peninsula but used by both railways, the Dhond and Manmiid 
iiailway has a temporary refreshment room with messman and ten 
temporary bungalows occupied by an engineer and overseer, and 
drivers and guards. There is also a temporaiy hospital, and 
apothecary’s quarters. Tho traffic returns show for tho J^oninsula 
station an increase in passengers from 53,718 iji 1873 to 226, lOO in 
1881, and in goods from 15,300 to 30,138 tons; while for tho Dhond 
and Manmad station tliore is an increase in j)assengcrs from 51,478 
in 1879 to 103,843 in 1880, and a fall in goods from 2072 to 1548 
tons. Near the station is a cotton ])i*ess and much cotton from 
Khandosh and Mjilegaon takes rail hort). Tho town luis u. post office* 

Ma'rkinda, a hill fort in Kalvan, 438 1 feet above sea level, stands 
opposite the sacred hill of Sjiptashring or Chatarsingi. Captain 
Briggs, who visited Markinda in 1818, described it as a small 
barren rock rising out of a Hat lull. It faced the Ravlya-Javlya hill, 
and between the two, over a low neck of hill, ran tho pass leading 
from Kalvan to Khandosh. Prom this pass two roads struck in 
opposite directions, one to Mdrkinda and the other to Ravlya-Javlya. 
Tho ascent to tho fort was very difficult. At tho top was a door 
and a ruined wall. Tlio water-supply was ample, but there was no 
place for storing guns except thatched houses where five of the 
Peshwa’s militia lived. Inhere is a peak on a tableland on tho top, 
and to the south of it is a pond near an unibar tree called Kotltirth. 
People come in large numbers to bathe here on no-moon Mondays 
or soinvati arndvdsyds. There is another pool or iirth on tho summit 
called Kamandalu or the watorpot, which is said to have been built 
by tho Moghals. East of Kamandalu are two underground magazines 
or granaries. To the west of the magazines is a perennial reservoir 
with excellent water called Motitanki. Tho old name of tho hill is 
Mayur Khandi or the Peacock’s Ilill.^ The resemblance of sound 
has given rise to a local story that the hill is called after tho sago 
Mdrkandeya who lived on it and persuaded Devi to punish Bhimdsur 
and other demons who were attacking Brahman recluses. Under 
the name Mayur Khandi, Mflrkinda appears as tho place from 
which two grants were issued by the Rdshtrakuta king Govind III. 
in A.D. 808 {Shale 730). If not a Rashtrakuta capital, it must have 
been an outpost or at least a place of occasional rcsidonco.* Under 
the Peshwas a garrison was kept on tlio hill. The hill slopes 
wore not originally cultivated, but crops have been grown for tho 
last fifteen years and seven or eight years ago the slopes were 
surveyed. 

Mulher Fort in Satina, on a hill about two miles south of 
Mulher town and 2000 feet above the plain, lies at the head of tho 
Musam valley about forty miles north-west of Mdlegaon. The hill 


1 Ind. Ant. VL 64 ; Jour. R. A. $o<s. V. (Old Senes) 35Q. 
s lad. Ant. VI. 64 ; Dr. Burgeaa' Bidar and Aurangabad, 32, 
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Chapter XIV. is half detached from a range which rises westwards till it culminates 
Places interest. Sdler about twelve miles further west. The hill hsis three fortified 

_ * peaks near one another, Mulher in the middle, Mora to the east, and 

Muuikb Fort. ^ 

JjcwTitUion, ^ 

Mulher, the strongest of the throe, and known as Bala Killa or tho 
citadel, is about half a mile in extent. About half way up, after 
passing three gateways, conies a rolling plateau with the ruins of 
what must have boon a considerable town, '.rhero are still some 
houses of Kanojia Brahmans, some bungalows, and a mosque, and 
some cisterns and reservoirs.^ Tho whole plateau is beautifully 
wooded chiefly with mangoes and banyans. It is defended by a 
masonry wall wliicli runs along tho edge of the lower slope and at 
each end is carried to the foot of the upper scarp which is about 100 
feet high. The upper scjirp is approached through the usual 
successioTi of gateways. The further ascent is undefended until an 
angle is reached in the natural scarp above, and the crevice leading 
thence to tho plateau above the scarp is defended by a succession 
of gateways now more or less ruined. Tlio point of the platofiu 
thus reached is nearly at tho western end of the weslraost of the 
two plateaus of which the hill top is formed. There is a more 

E rominent angle and crevice nearer the middle of tho hill top, 
lit tho top of this crevice has been closed by a solid masonry wall, 
which also forms a connection between the two portions of tho 
plateau which aro at this point separated by a dip of some fifty to a 
hundred feet. 

Tho east half of tho plateau is slightly higher than the west half, 
and is defended at tho point just mentioned by walls and gateways, 
which make the eastern part a citadel or inner place of defence. 
Near the third gate aro three guns known as Futeh-i-lashkaTf 
Bampramd, and Shiiprasdd, each seven feet long. There was a fourth 
gun called Aidrkandoya Top which the Jlritisli Government is said 
to ha VO broken and sold. On the flat top inside the fort are tho 
ruins of a large court-house, and a temple of 13badaiignd,th in good 
repair with a tcn*ace in front bearing an inscription. Here and 
there on tho slopes are about fifteen reservoirs, some under ground, 
others open. All of them hold water throughout tho year. There are 
two ammunition magazines and a third with three compartments. 

History, According to a local story, during the time of the Pandavs, Mulher 

fort was held by two brothers, JMayuradhvaj and Tamradhvaj. The 
first historical reference is in the T.arikh-i-Firozsliahi, which says that 
about 1310, the mountains of Mulher and Saler were held by a chief 
named Mjtndeo.^ The next mention of Mulher is in tho Ain-i-Akbari 
(1590) which notices Mulher and Siller as places of strength in 


* There aro ten ponds, five with a constant supply of w’^ater and five which dry in 
the hot season. Of tho five which last throughout the year tho Moti Taldv or Pearl 
Pond is remarkable for the excellence of its water. There are temples of Mahddev, 
Pdni, and (^anpati, and a tomb of a Musalmdn saint named Bdla Pir. On one of the 
stone pillars of the temple of Ganpati is a Mardthi inscription dated Shak 15.^ 
( A .n. 1612) Paridbdvi samvatsar. It is in four lines of Devnd^ri letters and records the 
building of a maiuiap by Pratdpshdh who was then chief of ndgUn, See above p, 188 . 

’ Elliot and Dowson, 111^ 256. 
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Bagl&n.^ In 1609 the chief of Mulher and Sdler furnished 3000 
men towards the force that was posted at R^mnagar in Dharampur 
to guard Surat from attack by Malik Ambar of Ahmadnagar.^ In 
1610 the English traveller Finch describes Mulher and Salor as fair 
cities where were coined.^ They had two mighty castlesj 

the roads to which allowed only two men or one elephant to pass. 
On the way were eighty small fortresses to guard tho passages. On 
the top of the luountains thcro was good pasture with plenty of grain 
and numerous fountains and streams running into the plain.* In 
1637 Mulher was attacked by a Moghal army. Trenches were 
opened and tho garrison was so liard pressed that tho Bagldn king 
Bharji sent his mother and his .agent with tho keys of Mulher and 
of seven other of his forts.^ In 1003 the hill forts of Mulher 
and Su/lcr were in tho hands of Shivaji.^ In 1665 Thevenot calls 
Mouler the chief town in Baglan.^ In 1672 Mulher and SfUer wero 
plundered by Shivaji.^ In 1675 it is shown as Mouler in Fryer’s 
map,® In 1680 tlie commandant of Mulher made an unsuccessful 
attempt to seize Aurangzob’s rebel son prince Akbar.^® In 1682 
all attempts to tako Saler by force having failed, tho Mulher 
commandant Neknamkhan induced the Saler commandant to 
surrender the fort by promises and presonts.^^ In 1750 Tieffenthalor 
describes Siller and Mulher, ono on the top and tho other in the middle 
of a hill, as very strong eminences built with excellent skill, connected, 
by steps cut in tho rock, with rivulets, lakes, and houses in the 
middle of tho hill.‘‘^ In tho third Manltha w.ar Mulher surrenderod 
to tho British on tho 15th of July 1818. An amnesty was granted 
to Ramchandra Janardaii Fadnavis who held tho fort for tho 
Mardthds. Tho suri’cndcr of Mulher ended tho third Mariltha war.'® 
In 1826 a Committee of Inspection described Mulher as a high rock 
of an irregular and rugged shnpo and of a Largo area, towering above 
and within the precincts of a lower fort. The .approach to tho lower 
defences w.as ejisy and practicable for loaded cattlo ; and it was 
tolerably defended by a line of works and gates, running along tho 
north and c.a3t side. To tho north WL're two gateways, tho first 
protected by two Large towors without a gfite ; tho second without 
towers but with a gate in fair repair, only that tho wicket was missing. 


1 Gladwin*8 Aiu-i-Akbari, II. 7.3. According to tlic local story during Moghal rule 
the fort was owned by two independent Kshatriy a chiefs, rratApsliAli ami lltiirdinahah. 
These chiefs held about 1500 villages, the present district of UAgldn and the Ddngs. 
They wero very rich and ha<l jewels of great value and a white elephant. Tho 
Moghals required the two chiefs to do homage at Delhi. The chiefs rcfuseil, and the 
hiU stood a siege of twelve years but had then to surrender. The country foil to tho 
Moghals and the guns and the white elephant went to Delhi. 

3 Watson’s Gujardt, 68. 

* The wwAwiiwfi, perhaps called after the Gujardt king Mahmud Begada (1459*1511), 
varied in value from Is. to 1 «. 6d, {as. 8-12). Watson’s Giijariit, 19, 64. 

* Finch in Kerr’s Voyages, VIII. 278. ® Elliot and Dowson, Vll. 66. 

® Orme’s Historical Fragments, 22. ^ Voyages, V, 247. 

^ Orme’s Historical Fragments, 26 ; Scott’s Deccan, 11. 25, 27. 

* New Account, 50. Elliot and Dowson, VII. 309. 

“ Elliot and Dowson, VII. 312. Dcs. Hist, ct Goog. de I’lnde, I. 365, 

13 Fendhdri and Mardtha Wars, 331 -382. The bars of the cash -room in the present 
Satdna treasury are composed of tho barrels of flint-locks taken from Mnlher, 
Mr. J. A. Baines, C.S. ^ 
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The lower fort contained a village or petta, with many houses, 
most of them empty. It was well supplied with water from rock- 
cut cisterns, and appeared to have every requisite for a considerable 
settlement. The ascent to the upper fort was by a narrow winding 
and precipitous pathway at every turn well commanded from above. 
Within one or two hundred yards of the top began a line of parallel 
defences of eight well built curtains at equal distances from each 
other which continued to the entrance by two strong gateways 
leading to the top. Inside tho fort there were only two buildings, 
ruinous and uninhabited, but numerous sites showed that it must 
once have held a large population. There was a good water-supply 
in ponds and reservoirs, and there wore some dry and secure 
store-rooms large enough to hold provisions and ammunition for a 
cbnsiderablo garrison for a year. Nature had done so much for the 
strength of tho upper fort that there had been no occasion to add 
artificial works. Tho Cuniruittee recommended some slight repairs 
to the gateway and that a native officer with twenty-five militia or 
sihnndls sht)uld bo stationed on tho hill. In 1802 the fort was 
described as in a strong natural position on a high hill very difficult 
of access.^ 

Mora Port rises on a square torrace-liko peak on thoeastof the 
hill. Tlio ascent is by rock-cut steps from tho foot of tho hill. Tho 
fort is said to have Imd walls and a rampart of latorito and mortar 
masonry and live gateways along tho ascent well flanked and defended. 
All of tlie.s() have fallen out of repair. Inside are five rock-cut 
cisterns liolding water throughout the year and on the hill top is a 
resm voir which runs dry in the lu>t weather. There are several 
buildings within the fort most of them out of repair. They consist 
of a sad nr or office, a terrace-roofed stone building with wooden 
pillars, a shrirjo or ota of iJliadangnath, a Iukj of Maluidcv, and tho 
toiubof a Musalnulu saint. Besides these there are several rock-cut 
cellars for grain and ainmn7iition. At tlic foot of the hill there is 
said to have boon a settlement of Peudharis. 

Na'gpur ill Njiudgaon,on tho railway about three miles north-east 
of Mauiiiiid, with in 1^81 a population of 255, has a carved 
He mad pan ti temple thirty-four feet long by twenty-six broad.* 

Naital, a small village about three miles south-east of Ndsik,witli 
in 1881 a po])\dation of dll, has a yearly fair held on Posh Shudha 
1 kh (JaniKiry) in honour of Matobadev, lasting for six days. About 
5000 people assemble from the ueighbouvhood. 

Na'uipur, fifleen miles north-east of Satdna, with in 1881 a 
population (d’ dl33S, lias a yearly fair in the month of Chaitra (March- 
April). Tho fair is attended by about 10,000 persons and lasts for a 
week. 

Na'ndgaoiljthehcad-quartersof the Ndudgaon sub -division, with 
in 1881 a population of 4410, is a station on the Peninsula railway 
about sixty miles north-east of Nasik. This is the nearest station 
to the Elura caves in tho Nizdm's territories with which it is 


^ Uovt. List of Civil Forts, 1862. ^ Dr. Bui^ess' List of Archaeological Remaiiui. 
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connected by a made-road of forty-four miles. The town has the 
ordinary sub-divisional revenue and police offices and a post office. 
The railway station is comfortable with good refreshment and 
waiting rooms. Seventy -five yards behind the station is a travellers^ 
bungalow with three rooms. 

The station traffic returns show an increase in passengers from 
28,748 in 1873 to 37,125 in 1881, and in goods from 6760 to 16,272 
tons. 
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Na'ndur, near the meeting of the Kadva and Godavari about NilNDva. 
six miles south of Niphdd, with in 1881 a population of 1403, has, 
on a small rocky islet, a tcrnplo of Madhyameshvar Mahadev, said to 
be about 200 years old. The temple is a plain building of stdiie 
and mortar (42' x 30' X 21'). There is a hall or sahhdmandap with 
small arched entrances, and in front of it is a lamp-pillar or dipmal 
five feot round and nine feet high. The whole is surrounded by a 
ruined wall. The lamp-pillar has an inscription, dated 1738, 
recording the name of an ascetic.' Besides this there are smaller 
temples of Siddheshvar, Mrigavyadheshvar, Mahadov, and Ganpati. 

On the bank of the Godavari is a stono tomb called Agar, about 
eleven feet square and two foot high. It is said to be about ninety 
years old and to havo boon erected on tho spot whero an officer of 
Holkar was buriod. 


Ka'sik/^ in north latitude 20° and east longitude 73° 51', the head- NIsik. 

quarters of the Nusik District, lies on the right bank of the 
Goddvari, about four miles north-west of tho Ndsik Eoad station 
on the Peninsula railway, with which it is -joined by a bridged and 
metalled road. The 1881 census returns show that Ndsik is the 
sixteenth city in the Bombay Presidency, with a town site of 357 
acres and a population of 24,101 or sixty-sovon persons to the 
square acre. 

From the railway station the road passes north-west across an open Descn^ftwi. 
arable plain. About throe miles to tho west is a group of steep 
bare hills, tho eastern end of the Anjaneri-Trirnbak range. In 
a low scaip that runs along tho north face of the pointed hill 
furthest to the east are the Pdndu Leuas, a group of old (b.c, 200- 
A.D. 6.00) Buddhist caves. To the north of the station the ground 
rises slightly and tho soil grows poorer. In the distance about ten 
miles to the north is the rough picturesque group of the Bhorgad- 
Edmsej hills wdth the sharp cone of the Chdmbhdr Cave hill closer 
at hand to the right, and on a clear day behind the CJhfimbhdr Cave 
hill the rugged broken line of the Chd-ndor range stretching far to 
the east. About a mile from Ndsik, near tho hollow of tho Nasardi 
stream, the country grows richer. It is parcelled into hedged fields 
and gardens and adorned by groves and lines of well-grown 
mango trees. The road crosses the Ndsardi a little below a rocky 


^ The inscHption is, Shak 1661, Siddhdrthi ndm samtfatsare, Shrdvan 13, 
ShambhujgirBAvaMahdr^j, Math MaujeNandur, Madhyames'var’sdisdpleNMyangir 
Niranjani. 

^In preparing the NAsik city account much help has been received from 
lifr. Baghoji Trunbakji SAnap and BAv BalukLur EAshinath Mah4dev Thatte, 
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barrier wbich daring the rainy season forms a pretty waterfall. A 
little above the waterfall on the right bank are the buildings of the 
new Government distillery. To the north of the N&sardi the country 
continues rich and well tilled. Close to Ndsik^ to the north-west^ the 
Goddvari is hid by a long line of high ground which with four or 
five spurs to the east and south rises red with house tops and 
crowned with lofty trees sixty to seventy feet above the road. At 
the south-east of the town the station road is joined from the right 
by the cast branch of the Bombay- Agra road from the hollow of 
the Njigjhiri stream which forms the eastern limit of Nilsik. Tho 
road then passes west, with the town on the right and tho Mhars^ 
quarters on the left, to tho vdnkadi or crooked, also known as tho 
sat-piiyri or seven-stepped, well where tho Agra road turns to tho 
south and tho town road turns to tho north. A short distance along 
tho Agra road on the loft is the travellers^ bungalow and on the right 
a road leads to tho residences of the European district officers. 
The ground in tho neighbourhood is prettily broken by banks* and. 
knolls shaded by lofty mango tamarind and banyan trees. 

The town of Nasik lies on both sides of tho Godavari. The part 
of tho river on which Nasik is built is in shape like an inverted S 
with a bend first to tho right and then to tho loft. The city 
contains throe main divisions : Old Niusik, the sacred settlement 
of Pauchvati, a place of no great sizo on the left or east 
bank of tho river; middle or Musalmau Nasik, formerly called 
Giilshanabad or tho City of Roses, on tho right bank and to 
the south of Panchvati ; and modem or Maratha Nasik, also on 
tho right bank, lying north and west of Musalman Ndsik and 
west of Panel ivati. The most important of these throo divisions 
is middle Niisik across the river and to tho south of Panchvati. 
Though to distinguish it from tho western suburbs which were 
added by tho Marathas it is known as Musalman Nasik, middle 
Ndsik is an old Hindu settlement. It is mentioned under the name 
of Nasik in Inscription 87 on tho Bharhut stupa in the Central 
Provinces of about b.c. 200 and in Inscriptions 19 and 21 in tho 
Pdndu caves about five miles to tho south of Ndsik of nearly tho 
same ago. 

Tho Mardthi proverb that Ndsik was settled on nine hills' supports 
tho view that tho origin of tho name, or at least the Brahman 
interpretation of tho name, was Navshikh or tho Nine-peaked. Except 
Cliitraghanta in the north which is isolated or nearly isolated, 
the hills on which Ndsik is built are spurs stretching from a central 
plateau rather than a lino or a group of separate hills. 

Its narrow winding streets and frequent hills make Ndsik a 
difficult town to understand. Tho following is perhaps the best 
order in which to visit tho different parts of tho city. Beginning 
from the south, to pass through tho western and •northern suburbs 
which form modern or Mardtha Nasik ; then turning by the north 


' Ndaik nav tekdvar msatnle. This soems more probable than the common deri- 
vation from ndeUn noaa The origin of the nose derivation is given below under 
Uiatory. 
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to com© back to the main crossing of the river, and, after visiting 
Panchvati, to return across the river to BdUji^s temple, and pass up 
the Main Bazar to the Collector's office* From the Collectors ofiico 
to pass south along one of the main roads to the City Cross or 
Tiundha. From Tiundha to climb south or south-east and visit the 
Jama mosque which is an old Hemddpanti temple and the Old Fort 
in the east, and to return to the Trimbak Gate in the west by the 
dargha or Pirz^da’s tomb and the coppersmiths^ quarter. The high 
ground near the dargha commands a view of most of the southern 
quarters in which there are few objects of interest. 

From the crooked or seven -stepped well in the south-west the town 
road turns to the north, by ilic post office and the now mutton-market, 
throughafairly busy and well-to-do quarter to the Trimbak Gate. To 
the north-west, outside of the Trimbak Gate, the road runs through 
the Mardthi Nava Pura or New Suburb. For a titno it passes among 
poor untidy houses, till, after crossing the small dry bed of the north 
branch of the Sarasvati, it reaches a group of largo mansions, most 
of them, like Baja Bahadur^ s, turning to the high road only a plain 
side-wall. Beyond the large mansions, on slightly rising ground, is 
the northern quarter of the city, part of the Peshwas^ New N&sik, 
which during the latter half of the eighteenth century was enriched 
by the spoils of India. It is crowded by large well kept houses. 
The top of one of the largest mansions, K^irikar^s or the Peshwa^s 
Old Palace, now the Court-house, commands a view of the long 
stretch of rod tiled roofs that slope gently south to the Sarasvati and 
cover the rising ground to the south-east of the stream. To tho 
south-west rise the picturesque peaks of the Trimbak range ending 
eastwards in the Pandu Caves hill ; to tho west are groves of fine 
trees ; to the north, beyond a thick cluster of house roofs, is tho 
Goddvari and a well-wooded plain with the Bhorgad-Ramsej hills in 
the distance j and to tho east, hidden by trees, lie tho river and tho 
temples and rest-houses of Panchvati. 

Beyond tho Court-house tho city ends northwards in tho beautiful 
and richly ornamented temple of SundarNarayan. It stands on rising 
ground near where tho Godavari enters tho town, and takes its first 
bend to the right. To the west of the temple is tho Sati G ate, and on 
tho river bank, about fifty yards outside of tho gate, are several plain 
stone platforms which mark tho spot where Hindu widows used to bo 
burned. Across tho river, in the hollow of tho first bend, lies 
JBdm Kund or Bdm^s Pool, the holiest spot in Ndsik, surrounded 
by handsome shrines temples and rest-houses, and with the white 
dome of Kapdleshvar^s temple rising behind it. To the south and 
east of Sundar Narayan’s temple lies Aditvdr Peth or tho Sunday 
Ward a quarter chiefly of Kunbis and Brdhmans, with many 
large well-built houses. A winding lane leads down a slope past 
the Peshwa's New Palace now the Collector’s ofiice. From 
this the Main Market, a flat crowded road, between rows of 
sweetmeat-sellers and cloth and brassware shops, turns east to the 
river, on which it opens just above the lar^e and rich but plain and 
^gly temple of Bm&ji Along the flat river bank runs a strong 
stone wall, and above the waU rises a row of lofty buildings cldefly 
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templee and reBt-bousea. At tbe edge of the river bank^ just under 
the wall) are clusters of small stone shrines and tombs built in 
honour of ascetics. In the river bed, surrounded by water when the 
river is in flood, are many temples and memorial buildings. Close 
at hand are the square Kapurthd.la tower and the clumsy Tdrakeshvar 
temple smeared with white and rod wash, and further north is the 
elegant outline of the black stone temple of Nilkantheshvar. - 

At the sacred crossing between Baliiji's and the Rdmeshvar or 
Nfirushankar^s temples, the whole breadth of the river-bed is 
paved with dressed stone broken by flights of one or two steps* 
and by many small Mahadev shrines which are hidden in times of 
flood. Over the greater part of the river-bed, on the plinths of 
the temples, across the sloping pavements, and along the lines of 
stops, are crowds of gaily dressed water-carriers, loungers, and 
bathers. There is also a sprinkling of ascetics and beggars and 
groups crossing the river, for the stream mus low in the fair season 
and oven during the rains the water is seldom more than waist- 
deep. On the low eastern bank, surrounded by water in times of 
flood, stand the black stone temples of Rameshvar or Namshankar 
girt with a high stone wall with a belfry in the centre of the west 
wall and ornamental corner domes. Further up are temples of 
Mahddcv and Ram with gi’aceful porch dome and spire which wero 
built at the close of the eighteenth century by the pious Indor princess 
Ahalyabdi (1765-1795). Above thorn, near where the small stream 
of the Aruna falls into tlie river, is Ram\s Pool, its banks covered 
with temples shrines and rest-houses and crowded with pilgrims 
and bathers. Beyond these are Lakshman^s Pool and Vithoba^s 
t,emplo, and on rising ground behind Rdm^s Pool, at the top of a long 
flight of stone steps, is the large white-domed temple of Kapaleshvar. 
From Kapaleshvar, between rows of rest-houses temples and 
untidy dwellings, a rough winding road loads to the great wall 
that surrounds Riimji's or Kala Rarn^s temple. The temple is in 
the centre of a largo space enclosed by arched cloisters. To the 
east of the main building is a handsome assornbly-hall, which with 
the simple and massive masonry of the temple make one of the 
handsomest modern buildings in Western India. About 200 yards 
north-east of RAmji^s temple is Sita Oumpha or Sita^s Cave an^ 
underground shrine, and a few yards to the north are some old 
banyan trees which are believed to represent the five banyans from 
which Panchvati took its name. Through south Panchvati a roughly 
paved road winds back towards the river between rows of large 
irregular houses. Except for its temples and fine trees Panchvati is 
a place of little interest or beauty. A stretch of rock and sand on 
the low bank of the river is the site of the chief fair weather market 
in N4sik. The site of the market commands a good, view of 
Mnsalmdn and Marathi Ndsik. Th e river bank which is fringed with 
temples and shrines rises slightly to the north and is covered vsrith 
large and lofty houses. From this it sinks to the low thickly-built 
centre of the city and again slopes upwards at first erbwdi^ an4 
then with fewer buildings till, near the second bend of the river; it 
ends in a flat-topped bluff about eighty feet, above the river, bed^ > 
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Crossing back from Narushankar*s temple to BdUji’s temple, a Chapter XIT. 
short distance along the river bank loads south to the Delhi gate. TT 

From this tho Delhi gate road passes south to the Cross or Tiundha. ^ ^ 

Most of the houses in this part of the city are plain and ugly, but NAsik. 
some, notably Balaji Thakur^s on the right close to the I'iundha, have Description. 

plain massive teak pillars with richly carved capitals and brackets 
supporting balconies faced with varied and delicate tracery. From 
the Cross the best way to the south-east of tlie town is perhaps by 
tho Madhali lane up Ganesh hill and across Sondr Ali to tho Jama 
mosque. This is a plain stone building of considerable size and in 
good repair. It is interesting because a doorway in the north wall 
and the principal eutranco in tho oast show that the mosque is made 
from an old Hindu temple. Ilic temple belonged to Mahalakslimi 
whose broken image is said to bo kept in a shrine of that goddess 
in a suburb of the same name to the soutli of the town. Further 
east, tho high ground ends in the Now Fort or Navi Gadlii, whose 
' xro flat top is adorned by a magnificent and very old banyan tree, 
n a small spur to the north of tho New Fort is tho Potters^ 
uarter, and to the north -cast of the Potters’ quarter, separated by a 
oep hollow, is tho bare top of the Old Fort or Juiii Gadlii. 'riie old 
ateway and walls have been carried away and no trace of building 
3 left except a small ruined mosque on its western crest. Tho ojist 
Jombay-Agra road passes round the foot of the old fort, along tho 
lollow of the Nagjhiri streamlet. It crosses ilio river by a low 
laved way built in liorse-shoo shape, tho road on either side rumiing 
tbout eighty yards up tho river. Below tho crossing is a sloping 
.lavement for bathing and drawing water, and close to the right 
jank, surrounded by tho stream in times of flood, is the hamlsomo 
stone temple of I'alkuto. Further down lies tho ferry boat with 
two landing piers and raised wire rope. Close to it is the Hindu 
burning-ground. Eastward, beyond the hollow of the Nagjhiri, tho 
soutli bank again rises aud stretches cast in broken hillocks. 

The best general view of the river and city of Nasik is from 
Mr. Baghoji Sanap’s residence on the crest of tho higli bluff to tho 
west of tho old fort, a little below the second bend of tho river, 

Down the centre, gay with loungers and bathers, winds the 
broad Qodilvari, its banks lined aud its rocky bod dotted with^ 
shrines, monuments, and temples. During the rainy months a* 
swift muddy current fills the bed from bank to bank, and in tho 
fair season a clear slender stream winds among the pavements, 
steps, and shrines. Along the west bank the high southern bluff 
of Ganesh hill slopes northwards to tho Sarasvati in an unbroken 
stretch of red tiled roofs. Beyond the Sarasvati, hidden by trees 
and broken by spires and pinnacles, tho roofs rise slightly to the 
high ground at tho first bend of tho river. In tho centre of tho 
low eastern bank, behind its fringe of river-side shrines and 
temples, lies the town of Panchvati, its largo red roofs relieved by 
the white domes of Kapaleshvar and the black spire and gilded 
pinnacle of Bdmji^s temple. To the south stretch rich gardens 
and sugarcane fields, fenced by trees and high hedgerows, and 
all round are groves of handsome tamarinds, nimst banyans, and 
B 23-59 
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mangoes. North of these groves a wooded plain stretches to a 
low tableland whose ends rise into sharp conical hills, in the cast 
most of which is carved a group of Jain temples known as the 
Chdmbhar caves. Behind this nearer range is an irregular ^oup 
of higher and more rugged hills. Beginning from the right, the first 
of these hills is known as Johan TMi the Breast Hill. The higher 
level-topped hill to the left is Ram^s Bedstead or Rdnisej Killa where 
Rdm used to rest. Tho hill with three knobs further to the left is 
the Monkey ^s 1’ail or Mdkad She^nay and to tho left of it is Mo 7 ii 
Mhdtdri the Silent Old Woman. Further to tlie left and close at 
hand is Sully a or the Cone, the westmost point of the plateau which 
ends eastwards in tho Chdrnbhar Hill. Behind Sullya^ at about tho 
same distanco as Mo)ii Mhdtdri, is Dliair or Bhonjacl the Black 
Fort, with an excellent quarry from which the stoiio of Kala Rdm’s 
temple is said to have been brought. To the left the last in tho 
i*ango is Itadtondi or tho Hill of Weeping because, it is said, 
of the roughness of tho pass over it. In clear weal her tho rugged 
forms of the Chdndor range may be seen st retching east behind the 
Clulinbhar hill. From Mr. Raghoji’s house, through tho Sondr 
‘Ali and Budlivar Poth wards, a winding roiid leads south-west to 
the Pirzada^s tomb or Daryfia. From high ground near the tomb 
the greater part of the southern wards of tlio town, in which there 
is little of interest, may be seen. From the Danjlta ward a path 
leads west to tho old Coppersmiths' quarters or Juni Tdmhnt A.li, 
a busy prosperous i)art of tho town with some well-carved houso 
fronts. The circuit of the town is comploiod at Trimbak Gate in 
the aouth-wost corner of Old TYimbat Ali. 

The^ climate of Nasik is healthy and pleasant. Even in May, 
though during the day tho wind is liot, the nights are cool and 
refreshing. The prevailing wind is westerly. Observations taken 
between 1874 and 1881 show that for upwards of ten months the 
wind was from Iho west of north and south, and that during one 
mouth only it blew from north-east or south-east. The average 
yearly rainfall during the ten years ending 1880 was 29’36 inches. 
The least fall was 18’14 inches in 1870 and the heaviest 56*07 inches 
in 1878. Tho mean yearly temperature during tho same period was 
74°, tho average inaximum being 99° and the average minimum 48°. 
Tho death-rate for the same period sliows an average of 48' 14 the 
thousand, au abnormally liigh rate in so healthy a climate as Ndsik. 
The death-rate was lowest, 32*98 the thousand, in 1871, and highest, 
78*40 in 1878, tho year of unusual rainfall. The great mortality in 
1878 was due not to cholera or small -pox but to fever and in a loss 
degree to bowel complaints, diseases which are always most &tal in 
seasons of excessive damp. Tho death-rate among Masai m4»ns is 
extremely high. In Mr. HewlotPs opinion tho high death-rate in 
NdfSik is chiefly duo to impure water and imperfect drainage. The 
sanitary condition of Ndsik has a special importance because, as it is 
one of the chief centres of pilgrimage, if infectious disease breaks 
out in Ndsik, it is likely to bo carried over the whole Presidency. 


» Sanitary Commi»ioner*» Report on Hikk (18S1), pp. 45-63, 
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The proverb Ndsik nav telmvar va&avile, Nfisik was settled on nine 
hills, supports the view that the name Ndsik is probably the Sanskrit 
navshikh or the nine-pointed. The total of nine hills was probably 
chosen rather for its holiness than its accuracy. Even if the 
number was at one time correct the filling of hollows by earth and 
ruins has made tho limits of the hdla difficult to trace. Their 
enumeration difibrs; the following seems on the whole the most 
generally received and tho most correct account. Beginning with tho 
east, the first hill is the Juni Gadhi or Old Fort, an alluvial mound 
seventy or eighty feet high and 410 feet longby 320 feet broad,ofwhich 
some fifteen to twenty feet on the top seem to be artificial. The 
north side, which overhangs tho river, is steep and to tho cast south 
and west deep gullies cut it olf from the rest of tho town. Except 
a ruined mosque no trace of its buildings remains. Tho second hill 
lies to tho south-west of the Old Fort. It is known as tho New 
Fort or Navi Gadhi and was the site of the Musalman Court-house 
and of several large mansions. Except a fine banyan tree and an old 
cistern almost no trace of the old buildings remains. Deep hollows 
mark off tho New Fort on tho north tho east and the south. To the 
west the ground is on the same level as its flat top. This high 
ground ends southward in the Pathanpura quarter in a small hill 
called Konkani Tek or Mast Koiikani *HilI. Further west it forms 
the Jogvada Tek or Jogis^ Hill which is now divided into two parts, 
Jogvada in the south and Dargha to the north, both of which 
according to local accounts were included in the early Hindu Jogia* 
hill. TJio high central land ends towards the west in Mhasrul Hill, 
perhaps in Musa Imdn times tho hvocade or mashr a weavers^ hill, now 
believed to be called after the god Mhasoba but the shrine is modem. 
Tho height to the east of Mhasrul hill is Dingar Ali Hill, which 
passes eastwards irito tho liigh level of the west of tho Now Fort. 
Between Dingar Ali hill and tlio Now ^ • >n£rh central plateau 

ends northward, over the river in i ' Hill 

also called Jama mosque Hill or Son. ' , a-vl 

Ganpati's Hill on tho west. The ninth hill is u/i* I » • ght 

on the river bank closely covered with houses, a considei aiL. ■ n s r. 
to the north of Ganpati^s hill and between the Nav gate and the 
gate. This is called Chitraghanta’s Hill after a shrine of the goddess 
Chitraghanta on the hill top. 

The natural drainage of the town or kasha of Ndsik is north and 
north-east to tho Godavari ; east and south-east to tho Ndgjhiri, 
which winds round tho town to tho south and east and joins the 
Godavari close to the crossing of the east Bombay-Agra road ; and 
west and north-west into the Sarasvati, which skirts tho west and 
north-west of the town and falls into tho Godavari near the Delhi 
gate. The Mardtha suburb or 2 >ura, except a little in the north 
which drains into the Goddvari, discharges its water east and south- 
east into the Sarasvati. A small area in tho north of Fanchvati 
drains into tho Arana and a considerable section in tho south from 
both sides drains into the Ydghddi or Yaruna. The rest slopes west 
to the Goddvari. The four minor streams, tho Ndgjhiri, Sarasvati, 
Aruna, and Ydghddi, are dry during the fair weather and seldom 
have much water except in the highest floode. The Goddvari which 
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either directly or indirectly receives the whole of the town drainage 
passes through Ndsik in a double curve or inverted S from noi’th-wost 
to south-east. The first part of its course within- town limits is 
towards the east. Near the ford, between J onappds stops on the right 
and the Ddngar landing on tho left, it takes a gradual bend to the 
south-east and flows south-east between Panchvati and Nasik about 
800 yards as far as tho Aslira gate where it turns to the east. 
At its widest the river-bed is about two hundred yards broad. Most 
of the bottom is trap rock but there are patclics and hollows of 
coarse sand. Tlio whole breadth of the river is not covered with water 
except in high floods. During much of the rains there is a broad 
margin at tho sides and patchesof dry rock in tlie centre of the stream. 
In the fair season the stream shrinks to a narrow thread, and towards 
the close of the hot weather the current almost ceases. Even at 
the driest, especially in the upper part of the river, are several large 
paved pools whoso water almost never fails. All tho year round 
pilgrims come to drink and to batho in these pools and on the steps 
whic.li line great part of the river-bed townspeople come to wash 
clothes ami vessels and to drfiw water, and at the level sandy patches 
cattle come to drink. Except when there is a sti*ong scour during 
the rains tho river water is much defiled in its passage tlirough tho city. 

Tho city of Nasik includes three main parts. Old Nitsik or 
Panchvati on tho east or left bank of the river; middle Nasik 
built on nine hills on tho right bank of the rivei- to tho south of 
Panchvati ; and modei’n Ncisik also on the right bank of the river 
to tho west of Panchvati and to tho north and west of middle Nilsik. 
Early Nasik or Panchvati is built on the flat rich land which 
stretches along tho left bank of tho river. It includes two divisions, 
Panchvati proper in tho w'ost stretching from the Aruna stream in 
the north-west fo tho Varuna or Yaglukli stream on tho south-east 
a distance of about 500 yards. To the south of the Vaghddi is a 
considerable hamlet known as Ganeslivtdi or Gaiipati's village, 
Panchvati, so called from five banyan or vat trees, besides its temples 
and ruined Manlthi mansions, has many largo rest-houses several 
of which have boon built withiu the last four years by Bhdtia 
merchants of Bombay. Tho inhabitants aro Bnlhmans, Gavlia, 
Sonars, masons, religious beggars, Kuubis, Malis, Kolis, Bhils, and 
Komtis. Some of them are well-to-do and some are poor. Tho 
eastern parts of Panchvati on both sides of the east Bombay-Xgra 
road are well wooded with some lofty and beautifully gfrown 
tamarind and banyan trees. 

Tlie^ kasha or town of Nasik is bounded on tho north by the river, 
on the east the east Bombay- Agra road separates it from the outlying 
suburbs of Kagdipui’a and Kolivdda, on the south the station 
road separates it from Mahdlakshmi and the great Mhdr quarter, on 
the west the Navapura road and the Sarasvati separate it from 
NavApuraor the New Suburb, and on tho north-west and part of the 
north the Sarasvati separates it from tho northern suburb of Aditv&r. 
The iaaba or town of Ndsik may for convenienco be divided into two 


^ Much of the sub-divisional account has been contributed by Dr. Parker, 
D^uty Sanitary Commissioner. • 
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parts by a line which passes east through the Trimbak gate up 
the paved slope of the Pinjari Ghat across Kslzipura road and 
Bankar Ali, and then by an imaginary line north-east and east across 
the Now Fort or Navi Gadhi hill and down the hollow between the 
Old and the New Fort hills east to the site of the old Darbdr gate. 
Of these two divisions that to the north is the hasba or town proper 
and that to the south is the Kdzipura or Kazi^s suburb. The kasha 
proper includes fourteen main divisions. These are, beginning in 
the north, Somvar Peth, Chitraghanta, VakiPs Quarter, Mhasrul 
Hill, Tambat ivli, Dargha, Dingar Ali, an unnamed block for 
which Madhali is suggested, Ganesli Hill, Budlivfir Poth, Sonar 
Ali, NAikvadipura, Kumbharvilda, and Juni Gadhi or the Old 
Fort. Tho Kazi’s suburb, beginning from the west, includes 
Konkanipura, Jogvjida,MultaTipura, Kalalpiira,Kazipnra,lJrdn Bazar, 
Chopmandai, ICathada, Pathanpuiu, Jind Navi Gadhi or tho New 
Fort. The limits of the sub-divisions aro complicated and in some 
cases are disputed. Tho simplest w'ay to describe their boundaries 
and relative positions seems to be, keeping the southern division 
distinct from the northern division, to begin at tho Trimbak gate in 
the west, pass east through the southern quarters to tho New Fort; 
then to describe tho nortliorn division l)egiiming from the Old Fort in 
the east and w'orking back to tho central Cross or l^iundha; from 
Tiundhato cross north-east to the river, pass north to the Delhi gate, 
and then south through the western (juarters to Trimbak gate. 

On entering Iho town by the Trimbak gate and passing along tlio 
Pinjdri Ghat road tho land on the left or ncndli is in tlie Jogvihla 
sub-division, Joovatm on tho north is separated by the l.^injari 
Gh^t from Darghn., the head-quarters of the Birzadtls, one of tho 
two leading Musalman families of Nasik; on the east the Xflzipnra 
gate road separates it from Kiizipura; on the south it is bounded 
by Multilnpura ; on tho south-west by Konkanipura ; and on tho west 
it ends in a point at Trimbak gate. Jog\"ada hill which fills tho 
eastern part of the division and stretches north into tho Dargha 
division is one of the nine hills of Nasik, and is said to luivo bcoii a 
settlement of Jogis when Nfisik was taken by tho Musalmaus. 
The people, who are all Mu sal mans chiefly messengers and dust- 
washers, aro generally badly off living in poor bouses. Konkanipura, 
the south-west division of tho town, is called after a settlement of 
Konkani Musalmans who are chiefly rice-dealers and aro well-to-do 
living in middle class houses. It is bounded on tho north by 
Jogydda, on tho east by Kalalpura, and on tho south and west 
by the station road. Tho north-west end of Jogvdda hill is 
known as West Konkani Tek or hill, to distinguish it from East 
Konkani hill in Pathdnpura. Multanpura, which lies to the 
nosth-east of Konkanipura, stretches as far east as tho Kazipura 
gate road. It is bounded on the north by Jogvdda, on the east by 
Kdzipura, on tho south by Kaldlpura, and on the west by 
Konkanipura. The people of this sub-division are chiefly Musalmans 
who sell bomhils and other dry fish. They are badly off, most of them 
living in poor and small houses. To the south of Multdupura is the 
small somewhat ill-defined quarter of the pulse-dealers or KaUls, 
known as Kaldlpura. The people are most of them well-to-do and 
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live in good houses. KalAlpura is bounded on the north by 
Multd.npura, on the east by Urdu Bazd;r and Chopmandai, on the 
south by the station road, and on the west by Konkanipura. To 
the east of KalAlpura is Chopmandai, the market gardeners^ quarter, 
which, except a few houses that straggle south to the Mharvada, lies 
to the north of the station road. Chopman])Ai, apparently the fuel 
market, is bounded on the north by the southeru fringe of Kdzipura 
which is known as Urdu Bazar, on the east by Urdu BazAr, on 
the south by the MharvAda, and on the west by KalAlpura. The 
people of this sub-division are mostly Malis, husbandmen and 
vegetable -sellers. They are a middling class, living in middling and 
poor houses. From Cliopmandai Urdu Bazar passes east as far as 
the Bhagur gate, tlio houses lying chiefly along the north side of the 
Urdu BazAr road between KalAlpura and the Bhagur gate. Urdu 
BazAr is bounded on the north by KAzipura, on the east by 
Kathada, on the south by Chopmandai, and on the west by KalAlpura. 
The people are turners, Thakurs, Pardeshi Telis, and Musalmans, 
most of them turners, fruit-sellers, hide-dyers, and horse-shoers. 
They are not well off and live in middling and poor houses. To the 
north of Urdu BazAr is KAzipura, the settlement of the KAzi 
SAheb, the founder of one of the two leading MusalmAn families 
of NAsik. It is bounded on the north by BudlivAr Peth, on the east 
by Pathanpura, on the south by Urdu BazAr, and on the west 
by MultAnpura and Jogvada. The people of this sub-division are 
Musalmans and Shimpis, most of them well-to-do and living in 
middle class houses. the east of KAzipura, and separated from 
it by Bankar Ali, is Pathanpura. It is bounded on tbe north by 
Naikvadipura and Navi (jiadhi,on the east by Kathada, on the south 
by Kathada, and on tlio west by KAzipura. The people of this 
sub-division aro Musalmans, Chambhars, Malis, and Salis. They 
are not well off, most of them living in poor houses. To the south of 
Pathanpura, stretching far to the south-east with somewhat uncertain 
limits, is the large quarter of Kathada or the Balcony, called after 
an ornamental balcony which adorned an old MusalmAn mansion. 
Kathada is bounded on the north by J^ithAnpiira, on tbe north-east 
by the high mound of Navi Gadlii, on tho east beyond the Bombay- 
Agra road by the KAgdipuraor paper-workers' quarter, on the south- 
east by tho Kolis or fishermen's quarters, on the south by 
Mabalaksbnii and a few outlyiug houses of tho Mhars' quarter, and 
on the west by Chopmandai and tho Urdu Bazar. The people of 
this sub-division are chiefly Musalmans, Shimpis, Kolis, and Bhois. 
They are badly off, most of them living in poor and small houses. 
To the north of Kathada is Navi Gadhi or the New Fort, a high 
flat-topped mound crowned by an old and very lofty banyan tree, 
tho site of the MusalmAn darhdr or governor's house. The hill was 
once covered by the houses of tho chief MusalmAn officials, but almost 
all traces of them have been removed. On the north a deep galley 
known as the Darbar gate road separates the New Fort from 
KumbhArvAda and the Old Fort, on the east across the Bombay* 
Agra road is KAgdipura ; on the south is Kathada ; and on the west 
the flat top of the Now Fort passes into NaikvAdipura. Thi& 
completes the quarters which have been include^ southern 
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division of the town. To the north-east of the Darbar gate hollow 
is the Old Fort which, without any building except a small mosque, 
occupies the extreme north-east corner of the town. To the north- 
west of the Now Fort, separated from it by a deep gully, is the 
KumbhArvAda or Potters^ quarter. On the cast it stretches to 
the end of the spur on which it is built, on the south it is bounded 
by Navi Gadhi, on the west it passes into Naikvadipura, and on the 
north-west it is bounded by Sondr Ali or the Jdma mosque quarter. 
The people are all Kumbhars, potters and brick and tile makers. 
NAikvAdipura, to the south-west of Kumbharvada, is inhabited 
poor MuSalmdns, sometimes said to be converted Phils, but there 
must have been a large foreign intermixture as many of them 
have markedly Miisalman faces, long and high -featured with full 
beards.. It stretches north almost to the river near Kctki gate. On 
the east is Kumbharvilda, on the south is Patluinpura, and on the 
west is Iludhvdr Peth. 1\) the west of Naikvadipura and to the 
north-west of Pathanpura, from which it is separated by Kazipura, 
is BtjdhvAr Pkimf. It is bounded on the north by Ganesh and 
Sondr Ali hills, on the east by Naikvadipura, on the south by 
Kazipura, and on the west Kdzipura gate road separates it from 
Dargha and Dingar Ali. The people are mostly Brahmans, Thakurs, 
Telis, and Otdris, the Brdhmans and Thakurs well-to-do landowners 
and moneylenders, the others not well off. Some of the houses are 
rich and several of them have tine wood carving. To the south-west 
of Budhvar Peth is Darghdpura called after the tomb and mosque of 
the Pirzada family which occupies what in early Hindu times was the 
north part of Jogvada hill. The people of this sub-division, who 
are chiefly Miisalmaus and Manoris, arc well off, most of them 
living in middle class houses. Daroha is bounded on the north by 
Dingar Ali, on the east by Budhvar IM-h, on the south by Jogvada 
and on the west by Old Tilmbat Ali or the Coppersmiths^ 
quarter. To the north of Budhvar Poth^ and between it and 
the river is Somlr Ali hill. Sonar Ali, so called because 
it was formerly occupied by goldsmiths includes the Jama 
mosque, Mr. Raghoji’s house, and some well-carved dwellings. 
It runs north to the river between the Ketki and Aslira gates, on 
the north-east is the Old Port and Kumbharvada, on the cast is 
Nd,ikv^dipura, on the south Budhvar Peth, and on the west Ganesh 
hill. The people are Sonars, Vanjdris, LingAyats, and Guravs, most 
of them well-to-do and living in middle class houses. I'o the 
west of Sonar Ali is Ganesh hill. Ganesh Hill ends northwards 
in a point at the Ashra gate, on the east the Aslira gate road 
separates it from Sonar Ali, on the south is Budhvar Peth, on 
the west is Dingar Ali, and on the north-west an unnamed block 
which may be called Madliali. The people of this division, who 
are chiefly BrAhmans and Kunbis, are well off, most of them living 
in houses of the richer class. To the south-west of Ganesh hill is 
Dingar hill. Dinoab Hill is separated on the north by the Madhali 
lane from the unnamed block which has been called Madhali, on 
the east it is bounded by Ganesh hill and BudhvAr Peth, on the 
south by Dajgha, and on the west by Mhasrul hill. The people 
Brihman moneylenders and . beggars and Koshti and SAli 
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basket-sellers and weavers. They are mostly well off, living in 
houses of the richer class. On the north-west Dingar Ali runs in 
a corner to the N4sik Cross or Tiundha. To the north of Dingar 
Ali is the unnamed block for which the name Madhali is suggested. 
Madhali runs north to the river between the Ashra and N4v gates. 
On the north the Nav gate road separates it from Chitraghanta, on 
the north-east is the rivers on the south-east is Ganesh hill, on the 
south Dingar Ali, on tho west Tiundha Cross, and on the north-west 
an unnamed block which lies between tho Nav gate road on the 
south-east and the Delhi gate road on the north-west. This block, 
which forms part of Cliitraghanta, is sometimes known as tho 
Vakils’ (piarter. Tho Tiundha or Cross gets its name from tho 
tin^vadh or Triple Slaughter by Ram of the giants Khar tho ass- 
faced, Dushan the ngly-faocd, and Trishira the thrcc;-headod. It 
may be considered the heart of the town and is the meeting-place 
of five main roads, the N;iv gate road on the north-east, the 
Madhali lane on tho south-east, the Old '^rambiit AH road on the 
south, Bhadrakali’s lano on the west, and the Delhi gate road on 
the north. At this place the IIoU is burned every March- April and 
garlands of mango leaves, stretched across each of tlio four main 
roads show that like other crosses this Tiundha is feared as r 
gathering place for spirits. At the Tiundha end of tho Delhi gat< 
road on the west side is Bala-ji 'riulkiir’s Jiouso one of tho fines 
specimens of wood carving in Nasik. The unnamed block o 
Vajcil’s QuAimjK to the north of the Tiundha Cross is bounded oi 
the north-cfist by Cliitraghanta hill, on tho south-east by th 
block which has been called Madhali, on the south by the Tiundh 
Cross, and on the west by Somvar Potli. To tho north of tl 
Vakil’s and Madhali quarters is Chitraghanta with a high stoc 
hill whose eastern face slopes to the river between the Ndv and tl 
Delhi gates. Chitraghanta, which takes it name from a smi 
shrine to Chitraghanta d^evi on the hill top, is on the north separat 
by the Delhi gate road from Somvar Peth, on the east it is bound* 
by tho river, on tho south by tlio Madhali and Vakil’s quarto 
and on the west by Somvar Peth. The people, who are mos 
Brdhmans and Sutars, are well off, and live in middle class houses. 
To tho north-west and north of Chitraghanta is Somviir Peth, one of 
the largest divisions of the town, lying along the south or right bank 
of the Sarasvati. Somvarpeth on the north is separated by the 
Sarasvati from Aditvar the north division of the main suburb, on 
tho east by the river bank between Baldji’s temple and the Delhi 
gate, on the south-east by Chitraghanta hill, on the south by 
Bhadrakdrli’s lane which separates it from Mhasrul hill, and on the 
west by tho Sarasvati which separates it from the Nav^pura 
or ' New Suburb. The people of this suh-division, who are cluefly 
Brd.hmans and Telis, arc well off and live in houses of the richer class. 
To the south of Somv4r Peth is Mhasrul hill, a quarter with a 
considerable number of ruined mansions and empty spaces. It 
contains in the north-west the beautifully carved Hingne’s Vdda 
the finest specimen of wood work in N&sik, and to the west on 
the west side of P4rasn4th lane the smaller but not less beautifully 
finished front of Hingne's Diwdu’s house. The inhabitants, who 
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are Brd.limans^ Kunbis, Nhfivia, and Thaknrs, are generally well-to-do CShapter XTlr, 

and live in large rich housos. Mhasrul Hill is scpamted on the ri . r.. __7Tu fjr 

north by Bhadrakdli’s lane from Somvdr Peth, on the east it BorittXiW^ 

is separated by the Old Tiimbat Ali road from Dingar Ali, on the NIsik. 

south it is bounded by Dargha and Old Tarnbat Ali, on the south- Svb-Divisiaiiit 

west by Old Tdmbat Ali, and on the west by the Sarasvati. Old 

TAmbat Ali is the extreme south-west coraor of kasha proper. It 

is bounded on the north by Mhasrul liill, on the east by Dargha, 

on the south by Jogvilda, and on tho west by the 8arasvati. It is a 

rich quarter with many houses of wtdl-to-do coppersmiths. Among 

the older houses are ouo or two fronts carved in tlio double-lotus 

and chain pattern. 

The main pnra or suburb in Nasi k is tlie modern or Maratha town Suburbs* 
to the west and north-west of tlio Musalindn city fi*om which it is 
separated by the stream of tlie Sarasvati. TJio IVlaralha town is 
divided into two nearly ef[iial sections by tho Navjlpiira road which 
runs north and south. In tlio south of Navapura to tho south of the 
Trimbak gat-o road is a small (piartor known as Khadkala or tho 
rocky, whose limits stretch south to tho mutton market and Dhondo 
Maliadov^s fountain. 'JMio people of this sub-division are MusalmAna, * 

PArsis, Mdrwiir Vanis, Dhobis, IMocliis, Jingars, and Bhangis. They 
are mostly well-to-do and live in good houses. To the north NavApura 
stretches from tho ^rriuibak to the Haiti gate road. From tho Hatti 
gate road it stretches north-east to near tlie Peshwa's Now Palace 
now the Collector's office. About the Collector's office is a small 
quarter known as the Pul or bridge from an old Mardthi culvert 
across the Sarasvati. It is inhabited by Brahmans, Sonars, Mdrwdr 
and Oujardt Vanis, Shimpis, Kaeliis, Halvais, and Bohonls, all well 
off, living in rich and large houses. The whole of tho inhabited 
quarter to the north of the Hatti gate road and tho Pul or main 
market road, wliich runs fi’om tho Collector's office east to the 
river at Bdhlji's temple, is included in tho Aditvar Poth, so called 
from a Sunday cloth market wliich used to bo bold in it. Tho 
inhabitants are Brahmans, Telis, Marwdr Vdnis, Kunbis, Vanjdris, 

Londris, Tambats, and Tainbolis. Most of them are well off and 
live in rich housos. 

Of suburbs distinct from the pwm proper or Maratha suburb 
there are, in tho south beyond the station road, the Mhdrs’ and 
Butchers^ quarters. Further east is a small suburb named after a 
shrine of Mahdlakshmi. Boyond Mahalakshmi, to the south-east of 
the town, are the fishers and grasscu tiers' quarters, and further 
north Kagdipura or tlio paper-makers’ suburb. 

The 1881 census returns showed a population of 24,101, of whom PopuhUem, 
20,472 were Hindus, 3446 Musalmdns, 142 Christians, and 41 Parsis. 

This gives an average density of sixty-seven to tho square acre over 
the whole area (357 acres) of Ndsik town. As regards condition the 
people of Ndsik may be arranged under four classes, the rich with 
yearly incomes of more than £100 (Bs. 1000), the upper middle with 
r £100 to £50 (Bs. 1000-Bs. 500), the lower middle with £50 to £20 
(Bs. SOO-Bh 200), and the poor with less than £20 (Bs. 2Q0).> Of 
the rich there ore from 100 to ISO&milies. They m chiefly pnenats, 

OoYenuneiat searvants. lawyers, landlords, pensiosie^^^ 
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moneylenderSi and coppersmiths. Of the upper middle class three 
are 500 to 700 houses^ belonging to the same classes as the rich. Of 
the lower middle class there are 400 to 500 families, belonging to the 
same classes with the addition of somo oilmen and tailors. Of the 
poor there are 1800 to 2000 families, chiefly retail sellers, craftsmen 
except coppersmiths, and a few oilmen and tailors, husbandmen, 
labourers, wanderers, and beggars. 

Except Goveniment servants whoso oflSco hours last from ten to 
five, men of all classes work from seven to twelve, dine and rest for 
two hours, work from two to six, sup about eight or nine, and retire 
to rest about ton. Among tho rich the women rise about half -past sisj 
or seven, clean the hearth, batlio generally at homo, help to mak^ 
ready tho midday meal, dine after their husbands, rest till two, gi^ 
to the temple to worship or hear sacred Ixjoks or sow or cmbroideir 
at home, help in making the supper, and retire to rest about ten^ 
Except that they rise about six, and bring water, bathe in the rivor,^ 
and visit tho temple in the morning, middle class women pass tho 
day like the rich. Poor women, except among llrdhmans and 
other high classes, rise about four and grind grain till daylight. 
Then after a light breakfast, they work till about twelve, dine, 
and rest. After two they work till about six, make supper ready, 
and after supping go to bed about nine. A hu.sband man's wife 
takes his breakfast to the field about nine Jiiid going home makes ready 
dinner about twelve. In tho afternoon she does house work and in 
the evening makes supper ready and sups. In busy times she takes 
her husband his breakfast at nine and his dinner at twelve, and, 
after a two hours' rest, works with him in the field till evening. 
She bathes at home or in tho river about once a week or a fortnight, 
and goes to the tomplo four or five times in the year, on Sanlcrdnt 
(January), Shlvrdha (February), llchnnav mi {April), Divdli (October- 
Novetnber), and Kdrtiki Ekddashi (November), and on eclipses. 

The rich generally live in their own houses, which if let might 
command a yearly rent of £5 to £10 (Rs. 50-Rs. 100). They have ondj 
or two servants to cook and bring water, at a yearly cost of £1C ( 
to £15 (Rs. lOO-Rs. 150), and one or two buffaloes and a cow.^ Few 
keep either a horse or a bullock carriage. The yearly cost of foot? 
for a family of five, a man a woman and two children, varies from 
£25 to £ll5 (Rs. 250 -Rs. 350), and tho cost of clothes from £7 10s. 
to £10 (Rs. 7o-Rs. 100).2 A sou's marriage costs £80 to £200 
(Rs. 800- Rs, 2000), and a daughter’s, because no ornaments are given, 
£60 to £120 (R.S. 600 - Rs. 1200); a death costs £10 to £20 
(Rs. 100 - Rs. 200) ; and a birth £5 to £10 (Rs. 50 - Bs. 100).* 


^The wage details arc : Cook £3 I2e: (Rs. 36) and dinner, house seirant £6 
(Ks. 60), Btoolo servant £4 16^. (Ks. 48), barber and washerman £1 4s. (Rs. 12). 

* The clothing details are : Thu woman, 2 sddis Rs. 10 each,' 4 bodices Re. 1 each, 
^dmbara Bs. aO, shawls Rs. 100- Rs. 200, and paUkania or silk addia Bs, 160-Rs. 200. 
The shawls and silk robes last for many years. The man, a turban R8.25 -Rb. 40 
lasting four years, a coat of broadcloth Rs. 20 -Rs. .30, and twelve cotton 

coats Re. 1 each, two ^rs of dhotara Rs. 10 - Rs. 15 a pair, and a pair of shOoB 
Rs. 4, oach. Thechfld Rs-Ti-Rs, 10. 

B The ceremonial expenses are : Marriage, for a boy', ornaments Bs. 800, fdod 
Bs. tW, oharity Bs, 100, fireworks Bs. SO, musicians Bs. 50, pdnaupdri and dstt^^g 
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Upper middle class families live in honses with a yearly rent of 
£5 to £7 lbs. (Ra. 50 -Rs. 75); servants cost them about £2 
(Rs. 20) a year, food from £20 to £86 (Rs. 200- Rs. 350), clothes 
from £4 to £5 (Rs. 40 -Rs. 50) ; a son^s marriage from £50 to £100 
(Rs. 500- Rs. 1000), and a daughter's from £40 to £60 (Rs. 400- 
Rs. 600) ; a death about £10 (Rs. 100 ) ; and a birth from £4 to £7 10s. 
(Rs. 40 -Rs. 75).^ Lower middle class families live in houses with 
a yearly rent of £2 10s. to £3 (Rs. 25 -Rs. 30) ; their servants cost 
them about 9s, (Rs. 4^) a year, their food £18 to £24 (Rs. 180- 
Rs. 240), their clothes £3 to £3 106\ (Rs. 30 -Rs. 35) ; a son's 
marriage £40 to £70 (Rs. 400-Rs. 700), and a daughter's £30 to 
£50 (Rs. 300- Rs. 500) ; a death £5 to £6 (Rs. 50 -Rs. 60), and a birth 
£4 to £5 (Rs. 40 -Rs. 50).’^ The poor live in houses with a yearly 
rent of 4s. to 86*. (Rs. 2-Rs. 4), the barber and washerman cost 
them 6s. (Rs. 3) a year, food £10 to £15 (Rs. 100- Rs. 150), clothes 
£1 10s. to £2 (Rs. 15-Rs. 20), a son’s marriage £8 to £15 (Rs. 80- 
Rs. 150), and a daughter’s £5 to £10 (Rs. 50 -Rs. 100), a death £2 
to £3 (Rs. 20 -Rs. 30), and a birth 10s. to £1 10s. (Rs. 5-Rs. 15).® 

The following is a short summary of the present strength and 
condition of the different classes of townsmen : 

Priests, of whom there are about 1300 families, are found in all 
parts of the city. They are of two main classes Hindus and Musal- 
mdns. The Hindu priests, who are almost all DnUimans, live chiefly 
in Panchvati and in Now Nasik or Navapura. Of those about fifty 
have hereditary supporters or yajmdns ; the rest have no settled 
income, some of them being family and othei‘S temple priests. 
Those who have hereditary supporters take charge of their supporters 
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girls Rb. 60, labour Rs. ,50, niiscollaueous Rs. 400, total Rs. 2000 ; Death, wood Rs, 8, 
priest Rs. 50, money gifts to BrAli man beggars or ijamlluildihat Ks. 60, grain and cloth 
or danhddn Rs. 40, .and aunnkharck lls. 40, total Rs. IBS ; Birth, confinement ebarges 
Rs. 26, gifts to Brahmans Rs. 25, sweetmeats Rs.15, betobleaf and musicians Rs. 10, 
clothes for the mother and babe Rs. 25, total Rs. 76. The charges for a girl aro 
Rs, 10 to Rs. 20 less. 

‘ The details aro : Servants, a Kunbi woman to help Rs. 12, and the barber and 
washerman Rs. 9 ; Clothes, the woman, 2 sadis at Rs. B each and 4 bodices at aa, 8 ; 
the man a four-year tui-bau Rs. 15, two pairs of waistcloths at Rs. 8, 4 coats at Re. 1, 
and a pair of shoes Rs. 1.^ ; the boy and girl lis. 4 each. Marriage, a son’s marriage, 
ornaments Rs. 400, clothes Ks. 200, food Rs. 300, charity Rs. .50, fireworks Rs. 25, 
labour Rs. 25. The expense of a daughter’s marriage is the same except that there 
are no omamoiits. Death, wood Rs. 8, priest Rs. 15, beggars fjaadhdkakat Rs. 20, 
aaptaddn Rs. 25, annakharch Rs. 25, miaccllaiicous Rs. 7. Birth, confinement 
oliargea Rs. 20, Brdhman beggars Rs. 12, sweetmeats Rs. 10, pdnaupdri Rs. 5, clothes 
1^. 30, , 

^The details are : Clothes, the woman, 2 robes at Rs. 6 and 4 bodices at Rs. ; 
the man a two-year turban Rs. G, two pairs of waistcloths one at Rs. 6 the other at 
Rs. 4, four coats at 12 ana,, and one pair of shoes Ke. 1 ; the children Rs. 2 each. 
Marriage for a boy, ornaments Rs. 280, for both boy and girl clothos Rs. 150, food 
Rs. 200, charity Rs. 40, fireworks and oil Rs. 15, miscellaneous Rs. 15. Death, wood 
Rs. 8, priest Ris. 10, gifts gandhdlcah^ Rs. 20, aaptaddn Rs. 20, annaJcharch Rs. 20. ■ 
Bi^h, confinement lU. 15, ceremonies Rs. G, charity Rs. 8, sweetmeats and mnsio 
Rs. 10, feast on twelfth day Rs. 10 ; total Rs. 49. The charges on account of the 
last three items are nroater on the birth of a son than of a daughter. 

‘ The dets^ are : Dlothes, the woman 2 robes at Rs.3 and one bodice at Re,l | the 
niau a two-year turban Rs. 4, two pairs of waistcloths at Rs. 2, four coats at 12 ofie., 
and a rupee pair of shoes ; boy and girl toffetber cost Be. 3. Marriage for a eon, 
ornaments Bs. for both and g^ri clothes Be, 25, food Rs. 60, oil gffts and 
mnsio Rs. 26. Death, wood Rs. 8, priest. Rt. 8, gifts to beggars in money Jta. 6, in 
feod Bs44.' Bir^, ccntfliiemeiit ehaige Bs.10, sweetmeats 1 m. L and elotbee Ha,4L 
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and officiate at the different ceremonies when they visit N&sik as 
pilgrims. Almost all of these men are well off^ living in large houses^ 
able to save, and occasionally lending money None of the wives 
of the Brdhmans^ who earn their living as priests^ do anything but 
housework. All send their boys to school teaching them Mar&thi 
and a few English^ and striving to get them into Government service, 
in which many have risen to high positions. Of Musalman^religious 
officers, besides the Kazis and Pirzddds who aro well-to-do and 
much respected, there aro several houses of priests or mullda, and 
mosque servants or mujdvuTH. Those are generally poor and eke 
out a very small stijxjnd by the practice of some calling or cra[ft. 

Lawyers, of whom there are about twenty-five houses chiefly in 
Now Ndsik, aro all Bnihrnans except two Thakurs or B hma- 
Kshatris. All of them both Brahma-Kshatris and Brdhtnai are 
rich and save. Their wives do house work generally with the; help 
of servants. Their boys go to school and learn English. SonVe of 
them have risen to high places in Government service. ! 

Government Servants, numbering 300 houses, live in all pajrts of 
the town, 'rhoy aro Brahmans, Pral)hiis, Kunbis, Mardthas, Malis, 
Vanjaris, Musiilinans, Parsis, and Christians. Of the Brammans 
some hold high places in the roveuue, judicial, and police brtlnclies 
of the service, others are clerks, and a few are mcssengeri^ and 
constables; the Prabhus aro chiefly clerks and a few hold'*high 
revenue and judicial posts; the Kunbis aro messengers and ono‘*i;8 
a clerk ; the Mardthds aro messengers and const ables ; the Malis are 1 
messengers and constables and one is a (;lerk ; there aro five 
Vanjaris, one a clerk, two messengers, and two constables; the 
Musalmdns are constables and messengers, one or two of them are 
clerks, and some hold high posts ; of the Parsis and Christians a 
few hold high positions us magistrates and in. the police. Of Gov- 
ernment servants only those in high pt)sitions are able to save. 
Their wives do nothing but bouse work, and jjU but a few messengers 
and constables send their boys to school. 

Besides the civil surgeon and hospital assistant, there are about 
eight PuACTiTiONBUs. Five of those are Brahmans knoyni Bsvaidyaa 
and one is a Musalmdn hakim. The vaidyas live in the Maratha and 
the hakim in the Musalmdn quarter of the city. Except that the 
hakim bleeds they perform no surgical operations. They are called 
in cases of sickness, and aro generally paid about an anna a visit, 
besides the price of the medicino and a present of 2«. to £5 
(Re. 1 - Rs. 50) when the patient is cured. They neither save nor 
lend money but aro fairly off, free from debt, and living in good 
houses with a yearly rent of £2 to £2 8«. (Rs. 20- Rs. 24), 
Their wives do nothing but house work and their boys go to school. 
Besides these regular doctors Sonars sometimes pull teeth, Hajdms 
and their wives bleed, Bajam Kunbi and Teli women act as 
midwives, and wandering Yaidus bleed and presmribe pills or 
matrds. 
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Of Mek of Means there are about twenty-three families, fifteen Chapter ZXV. 
landlords and about eight Governiucnt pensioners. Of the landlords places of IntmMt* 
or vnamddrs, some are Brahmans who live in the new, and others are 
Musalm^lns who live in the old part of the city. Partly from the ^ 
number of dependents, and partly from the large sums they spend <yr Afeoii* 

on marriages and other ceremonies men of this class are badly off. 

Most of them are in debt. Tlicy send their boys to school and some 
of them have risen to higli posts in Government service. The 
Government pensioners arc Brahmans, Musalmans, Maratlids, and 
Mhars. One is a Shimpi. ^J'lioy are well-to-do cand educate their 
children chiefly for Govcrninojit service Jind as pleaders. 

Of Money-Lenders, the chief arc Brahmans of all sub-divisions Money-lendars, 
and M^lrw^^r and Gnjarat Wniis. ^.riic Bralimaii money-lenders 
who number seven to ten families are almost all settled in new 
Nasik. They are sobi'r, fairly ilirifty and luird working, and well- 
to-do, some of them with capitals of JL2500 to £5000 (Us. 25,000- 
Rs. 50,000), and one with a fortune of nearly £00,000 (Rs. 0,00,000). 

They live in tlieir own houses worth a y<.>arly rent of £5 to £10 
(Rs. 50-Rs. 100). Their women do nothing but house work and 
are helped by servants, and their hoys go to school from seven to 
fifteen learning Marathi and a few English. They leiidiuonoy to 
traders, husbandmen, and brass-workers chiefly for trade purposes, 
but sometimes to meet mari iagu and other special private expenses. 

The advances are made sometimes on the security of land, houses, 
and ornaments, and somotiinos on personal security, '^riieir rates of 
interest vary from six p(»r cent wlien gold ami silver oriuimeuts are 
pledged, to twenty-four ])er cent on pcu'sonal sc^ciirity. Excc‘pt when 
gold and silver are pledged bonds uro always taken. Two books 
are kept, a day-book eallod rojuduia or hharda, n.nd a Unlger or 
Ichdtdvahi, Though th(‘y often tuke their debtors into the civil court 
they bear a good nuiue for patience and fair dealing. Mdrwar 
and Gujarat money-leudors number S(*ven to ten houses chiefly in 
new Nasik. They are most hardworking sober and thrifty, but 
very harsh and grasping. They are well olT, some of them with 
capitals of £5000 to £7500 (Rs. 50,000 - Rs. 75,000), living in 
houses of their own worth a yearly rent of £5 to £10 (Rs. 50- 
Rs. 100). Their women do nothiug but housework, and their boys 
go to school from seven to sixteen, and learn Marathi at school 
and Mdrwdri and Gujarati at homo. They make advances to traders 
shopkeepers and husbandmen, chiefly fur trade purposes and some- 
times to meet marriage and other private expenses. They always 
require bonds and sometimes take houses fields and ornaments in 
mortgage. Their nominal rates of interest are the same as those 
charged by Brdhman money-lenders. In addition to the interest 
when making an advance, under the name of discount, manddi, 
manoU, and hatta, they levy special cesses each of two to five per 
cent on the amount borrowed. They keep the same books as 
Br&bman money-lenders. As creditors they have a bad name for 
harsh and unscrupulous if not dishonest practices. Besides 
Brfihmans and Vania a few Kaldls or pulse-sellers, a tailor, an 
oilman, a Vanjdri, aKonkani MusalmAn, and one or two copper* 
smiths lend money. Mciney4eiiders’ clerks are almost all Bx4h* 
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mans. They write Modi and 6ujar&ti and a feti Englishi and are 
paid £1 to £4 (Bs. 10-Bs. 40) a month. 

Money-changers, or sardfa, numberingaboutten houses, are chiefly 
Brahmans settled in the new town. They are patient and thrifty 
and fairly well-to-do with capitals of £10 to £100 (Bs.l00‘Bs. 1000). 
They live in houses of their own, worth a yearly rent of 12s. to 
£1 4^. (Rs. 6-Ra. 12); their women do nothing but house work, 
and their boys go to school, where many of them learn English. 
They gladly enter Government service and some have risen to high 
positions. The monoy-changor sits in his shop or by the roadside, 
buying and selling oriiaraents, and changing copper and silver coins 
or copper coins and kavdi shells. 1'hoso who sit by the roadside are 
called Menbfljaris. They give copper for silver and kavdis for copper 
without charge, but levy a quarter of an anna when they give silver 
for copper, and an eighth of an anna when they give copper for kavdis. 
Besides these BnlliTiiaus, one or two Shim pis, a Khatri, a Thakur 
or wood-tnrner, and a Kunbi, earn their living as money-changers. 
Kavdi shells are l^ronght from the coast by grocers and spico-dealcrs 
and are much used in the vegetable markets. Poor boys, Kunbis 
Sonars Shimpis and Brahmans, buy them from the grocers at ten per 
cent discount, and hawk them about the market at the rate of eight 
kavdis to a quarter anna. 

Grain-draleus, numbering 100 to 200 families, aro found all 
over the town. They incliido Brahmans of all kinds, Mar^tha 
Marwilr Pardeshi and Lingilyat Vaiiis the last known as Shetis, 
Thakurs or Brahma-Kshatris, Kalals or pu Iso-sol lors, Kliatris, 
Cutchi Telis, Shimpis, Vanjaris, Kunbis, Gavlis, Dhangars, and 
Cutchi and Konkani Musaljiians. They belong to two classes 
wholesale and retail dealers. The wholesale merchants, of whom there 
are altogether about twelve, are Marwar Vanis, Kalals, and Konkan 
and Cutchi Musalinaiis. They aro rich, bringing grain in large 
quantities, chiefly wheat and millets froifi Khandesh, and rice from 
the Konkan, and disposing of it to retail sellers. The Cutchi 
Musalmans aro especially enterprising. They live in houses worth 
ayearly rent of £2 10s. to £3 (Hs. 25-Rs. 30), their wives do nothing 
but house work, and their boys go to school. The retail grain- 
dealers, who are chiefly Brahmans, Telis, Malis, Kunbis, Lingdyats, 
and Shimpis, are found in Old Niisik. They often carry on ‘their 
trade partly by borrowed capital. As a class they are poor, living 
in houses worth a yearly rent of 6s. to 10,9. (Rs. 3-Rs. 5). The 
wives of some Jiingayats and 1\dis sell in their shops, and only a few 
of their boys go to school. They buy partly from Kunbis and other 
husbandmen in the Nilsik market and partly from wholesale ^ain- 
dealers. They are hardworking sober and thrifty, but have a 
bad name for cheating their customers by using more than one set 
of measures. 

Yegetable-sbllebs, of whom there are about fifty houses in different 
parts of the city are Mails, Pdh^dis, K4chis, Bd^4ns, and Kunbis. 
They are hardworking thrifty and honest, and except the K4cbis 
are sober. As a class they are poor, livi^ from hand to month, in 
hoosea of a yearly rent ol 6a. to 8a. S-Rs. 4}j iliiair wiVW 
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working as saleswomen and none of tkeir {>078 going to school. Qiaptes 
The MAHs grow their own vegetables, the others buy from gardeners, fJlnteiait 

They sell to all consumers and some of the B^gv^ns send to Bombay. 

Head^oads of fuel are brought in the morning for sale in the market NisiK. 

by Kolis^ Bhils, and Mh^rs,-and other women. Head-loads of grass 

are brought in the evening by Kunbi and Mdli women. Bliils Mhdrs ' ' 

and Kolis bring fuel from a distance of ten or twelve miles 

and do not got more than two annas tlie head-load. They live from 

hand to mouth. The grass is their own proj^erty or bought from 

wholesale sellers. It is stacked in largo heaps or <janjis outside the 

town. These grass stacks are generally the property of large dealers 

who buy up entire meadows or kurans. 

Sugar and Spice Dealers are of two classes, wholesale and retail. Sugar and Spice 
The wholesale dealers number about eight houses. They live DtaUrs, 
chiefly in tho now town and aro Marwilr Vrmis and Catch Musal- 
m^ns. They aro thrifty sober hardworking and well-to-do with 
capitals of £100 to £500 (Hs. 1000- Ks. 5000), living in houses worth 
a yearly rent of £2 10.s*. to £5 (Rs. 25-Rs. 50), and saving. Their 
women do nothing but housework, and their boys go to school from 
seven to fourteen. They bring their spices and sugar from Bombay 
and sell to retail dealers.^ Of retail sugar jiiid spice dealers there aro 
about fifty houses, chiefly Bralunaus, Alarathi Vanis, and Cutch 
Musalmdtis. i^lxcopt the Cutch Musalmaiis who are well-to-do, 
importing English sugar and a largo assortment of other articles, 
the retail dealers are not well off. I'hoir capitals vary from £J0 to 
£20 (Rs. 100-Rs. 200), and they live in Jionses worth yearly rents of 
6/#. to 125. (Rs. 3- Rs. 0). Their women do house work aud sometimes ^ , 

sell in the shop ; their boys aro sent to school. They buy from 
wholesale dealers and sell to consumers. 

Salt-sellers are partly wholesale partly retail. Thoro are only SaU-eeUers. 
two wholesale salt-doalors, one a Manitlii Vjliii and the other a Teli; 
both of them live in Navapura. They aro not men of much wealth. 

The salt comes from the Konkan, almost all of it by rail. The 
dealers either go themselves to Panvel or Pen or buy through their 
agents one to two railway wagon-loads. Tlie retail sellers, who 
are about fifty in number, aro all oilmoiPs and Kunbis^ wives. 

They sell in the market to consumers and do not make more than 
3d. (2 ans.) a day. 

Oil-sellers are of two classes, Telis Pardeshis and Kunbis who OH-selUn, 
press sweet oil, Ichurdsni and mohtel, and Musalraan Bohords, who 
import kerosine or as tho people call it gas-light oil. Of Telis there 
are about 300 houses in different parts of the town. A few are rich 
wholesale dealers, but tho bulk aro retail sellers. Tho wholesale 
dealers have their presses and also buy from the retail sellers and 
Store oil. The retail sellers live in houses worth a yearly rent of • 

65 . to 125. (Rs. 8 -Rs. 6 .) They are badly off suffering from the 

. ^ The Catch MasalmAns bring a little Englieh sdgar for the use of MuBahnana akd 
Ellropel^ls. Only a small qaantity is coBsam^ as it is dear. It is forbidden to 
Hindus bn tcoount of the use bl bones In refining it. bulk of the sagte brouimt 
Bombay comes Imm n^ v . 
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competition of kerosine-oil. Their wives sell oil and salt and some 
of them work as day labourers ; their boys seldom go to school. They 
have their own presses and sell either in their houses or in the ma.rket. 
The kerosqje-oil sellers, of whom there are about fifteen Bohords 
and Marwdr Vanis, bring the oil from Bombay and sell it in Ndsik. 
This branch of trade has of late greatly increased. 

Butteii-selleks, of whom there are about twelve houses, live in 
Ndsik and Panclivnti. They are not well off. Their women sell idle or 
buttermilk, dahi or curds, and milk. Clarified butter is brought from 
Khandesh and Murwar in large leather jars called hudlds by three 
or four families of Vanis who sell it in Niisik to retail dealers 
or rich consumers. The retail selhirs, ol: whom there are eight or 
ten fiimili(*s in tlui now fown, are Brahmans Iviiii bis and Marathi 
Vanis. T'bey are not well-to-do. 'Tluy live in houses worth a 
yearly reulal of to 12.s'. (Us. o-B.s. (>), their wives do nothing 
but house work, and their boys do not go to school. They buy tho 
butter partly from wholesale di;iilers ))artly from the villages round 
bringing it on th(*ir baeks in small (airlhen jars called dn'pkis. 
They sell to eonsnuKM’s. 1’hero is no (‘X])ort of butter from Ndsik. 

Mir.K-sEiJiKiis or (javllsy nuinboring about tifteen houses in 
Panchvati, an* Ijingayat Vanis and Maiathas. A few Kunbis and 
Mdlis in new Nasik also sell milk, 'rhey are poor but not in debt 
living in house's with a vt'arly rent of 1 2s. to ,£) 4.s'. (Its. t3-Ks. 12) ; 
their wonnui help by s(»IIing milk ; their l)r)ys do not go to school. 
They keep butlaloes and sell milk to all classes. 

Of Lic^uou-sfUiLEKs there is only oiu*, a J^irsi who farms the liquor 
contract at about £12,120 (Ks. 1,21,200) a year. All the liquor is 
made of uiolm flowers in the ({overniuont tlistillery to the south-east of 
tho city. All classes openly drink (except IbaliTuans, Marwar Vanis, 
and Musalmans ; tho chief consumei-s are Kjlchis Koiritis and tho 
low castes. 

Honey-seij.ews arc Manitlii Bingayat and Marwjlr Vanis. They 
buy the lioney in earthen jars fi'om I'liakurs, Kolis, and Bhils, and 
sell to consumers at about l^. (8 ans.) a pound. 

Clotii-sei.lehs of cotton, of wool, and of silk, number about forty 
houses. They live chiefly round the Now Palace or Collector's office. 
They are Brahmans, Shimpis, and Marwar and Gujarat Vanis, All 
are wholesale traders, five or six of them rich with capitals of £500 
to £1000 (lls. 5000-113. 10,000). The rest have little capital and 
have to borrow to carry on their business. Their women do nothing 
but house work, and most of their boys learn to read and write. 
They sell both handloom and factory-made cloth, and besides 
importing from Bombay Ahmadabad Ahmadnagar Ndgpur and 
Sangamner, employ Nasik Malegaon and Yeola handloom weavers. 
Since the railway has been opened their trade has increased. They 
sell tho cloth to retail dealers and to consumers. The retail sellers are 
Shimpis of whom there are about fifteen houses. The woollen 
cloth is chiefly flannel and broadcloth brought from Bombay and 
used by Government servants, lawyers, and other people of the 
richest class. The demand for Cashmere shawls has almost ceased, 
hut white M4rw4r blankets or are still used by the rieh# 
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especially at night. Silk waistcloths bodices and handkerchiefs are 
brought from Bombay and Yeola and sold to almost all the rich 
and middle classes who buy at the timo of weddings, and, among 
Brdhmans, when the bride comes of age. Besides by those regular 
dealers cotton cloth is sold by Bombay Bohora pedlars and some- 
times by Shimpis, and Salis sell the produce of tlieir looms in the 
market on Saturdays and Wednesdays. Rough blankets or h'lmlis 
are brought from the neighbouring villages and sold by Dhaugars 
and Shimpis. One Sonitr makes a living by going from street to 
street soiling secondhand silk robes. 

Shoe-sellers are all Clu^mbhars. Details arc given under the 
head Shoe-makers. There are also some l^irdoshi shoe-sellers. 

OttNAMEKT-SELLEKS, of wlioin tlioro aro about 150 houses in all 
parts of the city, iiiclndo three Sai-flfs, 125 Sonars, four Otaris, 
four Lakharia, seven Maiiiars, and six Kasars. Some account of 
the Sard/fs has been given above under Money-chaugors, and some 
details of the Soiijlrs and Otaris aro given below under Ornament- 
makers. The Kasilrs sell glass bangles; some of those aro 
Musulraans and import bangles from Bombay and North India. 
The Lakhjlris make and sell lac bracelets and a.1so soil glass 
bracelets, and the Mauulrs sell glass bracelets partly Chinese. Ivory 
and wood bracelets aro sold by turners to Marwar Vfiui and Charaii 
women. 

Animal-sellers aro almost all poor, most of tliem wanderers who 
occasionally como to Nasik on niarkot days. Horses and ponies, 
bullocks, cows, and buffaloes aro brought chietly from Khaudosh 
and Nemdd by Joshis, Banguls, Moudjogis, M lull’s, Chnraus, 
Musalindtis, and some Kimbis. Donkeys are owned by Kuril b liars, 
Lonaris, and Dhobis ; they aro seldom offered for sale. Ponies are 
owned by Lonilris. 

Furniture-sellers. Except Kflsai’s, who sell but do not make 
brass vessels, almost all the sellers of articles of native house 
furnitiiro, eartlien pots, boxes, bedsteads, stools, carpets, and mats, 
are makers as well as sellers, l^ho Kasars, of whom thoro aro 
about 100 houses chiefly in Old Tarnl^pt Ali in Old Nasik, aro a 
well-to-do class though some of them 3 on borrowed capital. 
Their houses aro generally worth a y'tu .y rent of £2 10^?. to £5 
(Rs. 25- Rs. 50) ; their wives do nothing but housework, and their 
boys go to school. They buy from Tambats or employ Tambats to 
work for them. They aro a shrewd hardworking and prosperous 
class. Couches, chairs, tables and other articles of European 
furniture are sold by about twonty-fivo Bohoras, three of whom 
keep a large stock. 

Besides sugar, kcrosine-oil, and furnituro Bohords sell drugs, 
hardware, and paper, in fact almost all European articles except 
liquor. The miscellaneous articles of European make which are 
most used by natives are paper, castor-oil, lavender-water, and 
quinine. 

There^are fve bboeebs or daldh. Three of these, a Brdhman a 
Mdrwdr Y&m and a ParBi, are carrying agents who take goods to 
B 23-61 • 
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Chapter XIV. and from the railway station in specially roomy carts. Tho two 
-rr . . others, a Lingdyat and a Vanjari, are sometimes employed as brokers 

Places of Interest, merchants when they make largo grain purchases. When 

NAsik. not employed as agents tho two grain brokers act as retail grain- 
sellers. 

Jlmbandnien, HuSBANDMEN, of whom there are about *300 houses, are found 

in all parts of tho city. Besides one himily of Brahmans, they 
are Kunbis, Marathas, Mdlis, Vanjdris, Ihitharvats, Kolis, Mhdrs, 
and Musalinilns. Tlicy are hardworkijig and sobci*, and aro not 
extravagant on marriage and other occasions. At the same time 
th(\y are caroli'ss and wanting in thrift, wasteful in many of their 
ways, and freehanded toc'xcess in their gifts to village servants and 
beggars. Except in plongliing and woiking tlie water-bag tlio 
women help in almost every ]>rocoss of husbandry, and, after they 
are eight years ohl, the b(^ys aro too nseliil in minding cattle and 
watching fields to bo spanal to attend scliool. Tlitjy have 
houses <d their own worth a y(‘arly rt*nt of 8.s'. to I2,s*. (l?s. 4-R8. (1) ; 
they have generally two to four ])a.irs of bullocks. Some employ 
farm servants, Maratlais Kunbis a ml Mliars; and others have rich 
watered land well tilled and y adding valnable ei'ops. Still most 
of them aro in debt, bndishly taking advantages of tho monoy- 
lendeTs’ readiia*ss to make theiii advances. I'lie cliief fruit aud 
vegetable growers arc Alalis and Kunbis.^ 

Grai$<utifr8. 'Fhe chief C kass-ci-tteks aro a colony settled in tho south-east 
corner of tho town. They live in small inml-walh'd and t batched huts, 
speak Gujarati at home, and their women w(.‘ar the pcdticoat. They 
are locally known as Kachh-Bhnjis, but they cull themselves 
Kiithifl, and say that, about JoO y(*n.vs ago, in a time of faniino they 
fled from near Bajkot in Kathiawar, ami two gcuierations back caiiio 
on from Bombay to Nasik. Their head man, the grandson of tho 
leader who brought IIkuii to Kdsik, lias considerable influence. 
They still go to Ilajkot and Dwarka utuI marry with people of their 
own caste in Kathiawar. Besith's the Kathis, Kunbis Vanjaris 
and Alusalnians are also engaged as grass-sellers. They rent 
meadows every year and hire .ser\ ants to cut and carry tho grass 
which they stoi’O iu largo heaps called (janjis, lu some cases their 
women cut tho grass. 

Hice-pounders, Rice is pounded by Alnsalnians who are known as Konkanis. 

They biro servants to pound and clear tho rice and sell it throughout 
the year to consumers. They also sell rice wholesale and sometimes 
send it to Yeola, Nagar, aud Paithan. T’heir women help in clcan- 

1 Tlio vogetablca f;rown in the rainy Kcaaon are, ddmjar^ mnla^ kdrkf dodke., vdlke, 

2 ovdri, padralf (jilke or kakdi^ iurkijia tondfiy mvfhiy kardai, tthepUy chaclirhdiv.f^ 

aluchihhdjiy tdndufjay mdf/t, tarota khurd^ui. In the cold aeason, hhendiy hhopla, 
dingnjity vdldchyd nhengay vtutgi {hlfi, dorH,rifiii/nfi)y kande^ chavUchya ahengay karam^ 
kdnda, mofio, tikhichiy amhada, chiika, harhharydchibhtiji. In the hot season, 
bhopUiy haidta, gc^ar, alu, abakhya shengay afiegvydchya sJienga, hadghydehya shenga, 
pohhjdchi bkdji and gholkhi bfidji. 

The fmits <we idmb, kel, dmha, hor, sitdphal, rdmphal, drdkuhy anjir, ddlimhy 
kharbujy larbttj, hikdi, makydciii bhote, phannsy ndringy santra, jmpnoMy anatuis, 
bakuley papai, jdmhhhy karvande, bhuimugdebya $henga, euti, alva and khirni. Most of 
these are sent to Bombay. 
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ing the rice. They are a well-to-do class. They live together in 
Konkanipura in the south-west of old Nasik. 

I^he PuTiSE-sELLERS aro Kalals by caste. They purchaso fur, gram, 
udidy mug, and other pnlsus from husbandmen and prepare ddl or 
split pulse. They hire servants to grind the pulse and their women 
also help them. Ihoy sell the ddl wholesale and also retail it to 
consumers. Ihere is also a lai’go demand for the dal from Dhulia 
and Berar. They live in Kalalpura and aro well-to-do. 

Grain is roasted by Kuiibis Vanjaris and Pardeshis. They roast 
rice gram and peas. Roasted rice is prej)ared in three forms poke, 
Tcarviure, and Idligdy roasted gram is calUal [duffanc. Some of them 
have shops and otlnu’s wander I'l-om stnad. to street. They are not 
well-to-do. live in dillvrent parts of the town. 

SwERTMKAT-M ,\Ki:i?s or llalrais, of whom thoro aro about fifteen, are 
Manithas and Pardeshis. 'riio Maratlias aro old settlers in Ndsik, 
tlio Pardoshis eamo about eigiit yc^ars ago from Bombay. The 
Maratlias ])repare jw.dhcy havjtlu of three kinds {dadhdrltly cocoa- 
kernel, and h‘r.<l\ri)y mlnilay httfasc^ rr.vd gay xiwd I'djuhL At fairs and 
diiri]ig the llo/i festivid lliey also propai‘e gdllnids and sugar figures 
of coeoanuts tenures a.nd palaiKpiins. All cla.sses buy tlieso. The 
Pardesliis prepare huudhdit'. and other h'nius, jifhiy kkdjay karnujigas, 
and halva,. Brahmans do not ea,t tlu'so as thc^y aro considered 
impure or k/an'kaia. Tiny livc^ in dilTonmt ])arts of the town espe- 
cially ill Ka/ipni’a, Trindiak Darvaja., Adjtvar, and near the OollectoPs 
ollico. One or two go from street to strc'et. 1’lioso never projiare the 
sweetm(3ats tlieinselvos but buy from otliers. 

Some account of Oil-makers and of Liquor-makers has been 
already given. 

Thoro are throe classes of Butcukrs, Mnsalimln and Hindu mutton 
butchers and iMusiilniau beef butchers. Butchers arc either 
MusalmAti /•vi.Yu/,'; oj- Hindu khafiks. The Musahndiis aro mutton 
and beef butchers and the Hindus mntlon butchers. Tliero aro 
about fifteen Hindu houses and one Miisalinaii. The Hindus live in 
thoKliadkali in Xavapura and tin*. AI usaliiuin family in tlio Mhdrvada. 
Their women help tliein in selling meat. They buy the cattle and 
sheep oil market days from Musalman dealers. Kunbis generally 
object to sell their animals to these men. Formerly tliero was no 
beef butcher in Nasik, but forty years ago a shop was opened in 
spite of some disorderly conduct on the part of the Hindus. A beef 
market with six stalls ha.s recently (1883) been opened. Some of the 
Hindu butchers aro well off, the rest are poor. 

Fishermen number about thirty houses chiefly in tho south-west 
of tho town. They are of two cla.sso.s, Bhois and Dili vara, each 
with about fifteen houses and difforiug very slightly in character. 
They are hardworking and well-behaved, but rather fond of liquor, and 
poor, living in houses of a yearly rent of not more than 6#. to 8s. 
(Us. 8-lis. 4), and, in spito of help given by the women in selling 
fish, not earning more than about TJi. (5 ans,) a day. A few are 
in debt but most have no credit. Their boys do not go to school. 
Besides selling what the men catchy the women buy and sell Bombay 
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dried fish and prawns. The men also carry palanquins, and between 
December and May grow watermelons and cucumbers with ranch 
skill. Fisliing is forbidden in the Groddvari between Sundar- 
nardyan^s temple and the fiying bridge near the Hindu burning 
ground. 

Hens and eggs are sold by Musalmans and by Kolis Mhdrs and 
Bhils who bring them in on market days. Many Government 
messengers add to their pay by rearing poultry. 

Honey is brought from th(3 forests and hills by Thdkurs Bhils 
and Kolis. It is sold to Vaui.s of different classes. 

STONH-CTTTTKffS or path arv fits, are Konkani Kunbis or Agris of whom 
about sixty fainilit's live in llu'ir.own houses in Narsingpura in 
ranch vati. They «aro sober and hard\vorki?ig and ejirn about l.v. 
(S nnn.) a day. 'riiey prepare carvtMl sion(‘ ])illar.s, stone idols, and 
and v<fn:antti>t for ])oun(ling cliillies diaini and spices. 
Tlieir women gather :ind sell dry eowdiing and carry bricks and tiles. 

Brick-m.\ki-]KS, of whom then' are about twenty- three families, are 
of thr(?e elasse.s, Marathas with llfleini, J'anlesliis with two, and 
Kfithiawadis with six. or seven housi's. The Marathas live in the 
ca.st near the old fort; the Parde.shis in the south near the Bhagur 
gate ; and the K.-Uhiawadis in the west near the distillery. They are 
sober, dirty, honest, well behavc'd, and fairly luirdworkiug. Except 
the Kathiiiwadis Avho a.re pushing and siieeessfiil, they are poor, 
living in their own hon.sos worth a yearly rent of 8.v. to 12^?. 
(lbs. 4- Us. d), but often mortgag('d. With the help of their wives, 
who driv'o the asses, gatlu'r rubbi.sh for the kilns, and make some of 
the lighter articles, and of tluur boys who never go to school and 
begin to help wluni about t(ui years old, they earn about 
(5 c/es.) a day. Besides bricks and til(*s they make earthen pots 
cups and dishes, and rough clay ligiinss of horses elephants and 
other animals. Except tliat the Kathia wadis colour their vessels 
with lac, Nasik pottery is perfectly plain and is of no special 
excellence. 

Caucentkus, numbering forty houses, are found in all parts of tho 
city a, ml chietly in Chitraghauta in tho old town. Except two 
Marathas ami two Panchals all are Sutjirs. Though hardworking 
and sober their condition is only middling. They have no capital 
and livt5 in houses worth a yearly rent of ().'?. to 12.?. (Rs. 3-Rs. 6). 
Though their wages aro high, l.s*. to l.s*. (8-12 ana.) a day, 

tho demand for their work is uucertain, and they ai'e sometimes idle 
as much as six months in the ycair. iNfost of them are in debt. 
They do not work as labourers. If work is scarce in Ndsik they go 
long distances even to Bombay in search of employment. Their 
women do field-work but no other labour. Boys begin to help 
from ten, and, about sixteen, arc able to do a full day^s work. 
Several of them are sent to school. Besides house-building which is 
their chief occupation, they make carts, field tools, and furniture. 
They have no special skill and only make articles to order. 

Of Blacksmiths who make hinges locks and other fittings, some 
account is given below under the head Iron-workers. 
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Lime-burners or Londris ^ of whom there are about twenty-fivo 
houses^ prepare cement and charcoal. Tho cemont is prepared by 
buniing in furnaces small pieces of limestone which they bring on 
their donkeys from near river and stream banks. Tlie cliarcosd 
is either bought from other Lomlris or ])roparcd by themselves from 
bdhhul wood. The women help in bringing tho limestone, doing 
the furnace work, andselling tho ccinont. The cement is sold either 
in the market or in their own hoirses. They are poor, but have 
houses of their own worth a yearly rent of 8.y. to 12i?. (Rs. 4-Rs. G). 
They also own ponies which tliey let on hire. 

Tilers : sec Brick-makers. 

Thatchers are Kunhi Afarjllha and Koli labonror.s wlio aro 
employed to thatch liouse.s in llio lu'ginning of tiio rainy seiison. 
They are ongagod by contrac-t or daily wa.g(.*s averaging about 
9d. (G ans.) a day. Tho lhatching season lasts only for a month or 
six weeks before the rains (May -Juno). 

Painters, ov clLtfrahdrs^ mimhi^.r four houses, a ICimbi, a blaek- 
Binith, a tailor, and a goldsmith. Uie l)(*st is the Kunhi wlio has 
oriiarnontod some house-fronts with well-drawn well-coloured 
figures of considerable grace and naturalness. ITo is paid about 
Ly. (8 ans.) a day and is fairly olT, his servic(‘S being sought in tho 
villages round, lie was taught by his father who is said to havo 
drawn and painted with great speed and chjverness. 

Neither wool nor silk is 'svoveii in Nasik. Cotton weavers aro 
of two classes Sab's and Musalinau l\lomins. There are about 
100 Sfili families in old Nasik who are Imrdworking sober and 
well-behaved but jioor. They live in hinal hoiise.s paying a yearly 
rent of G.y. to 12.s*. (Rs. 3 - Its. (J). 4Ju‘y havo no ca])ital and aro 
not free from (hdit. Alo.st of tlicin W(»rk for Shiuipis who pay tluiin 
for ov(iry 2.s'. wortli of cloth, they turn out (3 atis. in tlie rnpeo). 
This gives a daily average of about {)d. (4 ar/.y.), a scanty return as 
a man can weave only twenty days a nioiilh. The women, who 
arrange the threads and do almost every part of tho process, 
one or two oven weaving, earn about (1 anna) a day. 

Children are early useful and aro st‘l(lorii spared to go to school. 
Salis chiefly make cheap wolnelJl^s roljes with silk borders. They 
suffered much in the 1877 famine but are again (1880) well 
employed though poorly paid. Aloniiiis, or Musalmari weavers, 
number only tAvo or three hoii.scs in Old Nusik whore they camo 
about ten years ago from Ycola. They aro hardworking and 
sober but not thrifty. 8omo liave capital enough to buy their own 
thread. They live in hired houses paying a yearly rent of G«. 
to 12». (Rs. 3-R.s. G). 3’he women help and tlie boys are too 
useful to be spared to go to school. 3Tey haAX‘ constant work tho 
men earning about (jd, (4 au/?.) a day, and the women about I Jd. 
(1 aniui). They make turbans and women^s robes without silk. 
There is one Koshti house but they sell betol-leaf and do not weave. 

Tailors, or shimpis , numbering about 150 houses most of them 
in Kazipura, are hardworking sober and thrifty. A few are fairly 
off, free from debt, with credit, and able to save money ; the others 
aro poor but free from debt. They live in houses of their own worth a 
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yearly rent of 12«. to \Gs. (Rs. 6-Ra. 8). They make clothes aod 
some soli cloth. They have steady eiTiploymeiit. The men oam 
about 6d. (4 ans.) and the women about l^d. (I anna) a day. 

Leathek-workkrs, numbering fifty houses, are of five classes, 
Chaml)liars, Katais, Katadraiigis or Saltangars, Budlilakars, and 
Dohars. Besides these, there are some Mjirwar Mochis who came 
ten years ago from Bombay. 'J’lie Cham))hai*s and Katadrangis 
live nc?ar tlu^ Blmgiir gat(», and the Katais and Budhlakars in 
Khadkali road. The Chainbhars and Budhlakars are hardworking, 
fairly sober, and well-behaved ; the Katais, Katadrangis, and 
Dollars are dirty, ([iiarrelsome, and fond of liquor and amusement. 
^J'lioy are free from d(d)t, ehi(*lly from their want of credit, and 
live in houses of tlunr own Avortli a yearly remt of t.s\ to 8s. (tts. 2- 
Rs. 4). 'I’liey hav(^ sloady enqilnymeiit, th(‘ men earning about Gd. 
(4 ans.) a day, and the wouum about (I airna). Boys help 

after they are len and are almost iu^v(u*s('nt to school. The Dollars 
tan and i he Saltangars dy(^ heather ri'd, the Bndhhiknrs make oil 
and butt(M' jars, and the Cluimbhars sVioi's, sandals, and water-bags. 
They s(dl their w^arc's ])artly in the markig-place, jiartly in their 
own houses. The .Miings lufike h*arher ropi's. 

Ornament-makkiw are chielly Somirs of wdiorii there are about 
300 lioiises in all parts j»f Nasik. ^riuy arc fairly sober and liai’d- 
Avorking, lait have a bad name' for (du'ating. Some of them livo 
in llu’ir owm hunsi‘s and are well olT. Olliers live in liirod houses 
Avith a. yearly rent of t).^. to 12.s*, (Us. 3- Rs. (>) and many of thinu 
are in debt. Wlimi at Avork tiny earn about (id. ( |. ans.) a day, but 
Avork is not constant, and some of them, both men and women, 
liavo to (*ke out tludr living by laboiii’. 'IMuy make gold and silver 
ornaments to oi'der and also a fi*w ornaments (d’ t in and lirass for 
sale. 1'he pcMiplo ha\'o little faith in their honesty, and Avlieu they 
employ them eillun’eall them to their houses or w^atch them when at 
work. A Sonar is paid for gold AVoi*k Ihd. to 3d. and sometimes as 
high as 2x. (1 - 'Ians, to the rupee) the iohf or rupee \veight, and for 
silAW Work Jd. to iuL aa.- t ans.). Though not ]u*osperoiis as a class 
some of them send their children to school, and tAA'(>of them arc in 
Government service, one as a clerk, the other as a medical assistant. 

Castkks, or otaris, numbering five or six liouscs chiefly in 
Kazipura, besides bells and metal images in brass copper and 
bell-metal, make toe-rings of bell-inetal which arc worn by all Avoinen 
except Marwar Yanis and Brahmans. They are fairly oft and havo 
shops. Idio AA'omen do the lionsiwvork and sometimes help the men. 

Brass and CorrKR Work is the most prosperous and only well- 
known industry in Nasik. It .supports about 300 houses. The workers 
are of three cla.sses, Tambats, Bauchals, and Koiikani Musahu^ins. 
Tambats, numbering about 125 houses, have tAVO sottlemenls an 
old one in Tdmbat A'li inside of the Trimbak gate, and a new one 
outside of the Malhdr gate. They are intelligent, skilful, sober, 
and prosperous, and, except that they take a very large number 
of holidays, are hardworking. They never work on feast days, 
and when there is a death in the house they do not work for several 
days. They live in their own houses worth a yearly rent of 
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£1 45. to £2 85. (Rs. 12-Ils. 24) and are free from debt. Some 
of them have capital and bay the brass and copper ; others work 
for Kdsars. The women do nothing but house work, and the boys 
go to school and learn to read and winte. Work is abundant 
and they earn £1 lOs. to £2 4s. (Rs. 15-Rs. 22) a month. Besides 
brass pots, pans, bowls, and cups, tlioy make beautifully turned and 
polished images and ornaments. Pilgrims generally take with them 
some brass oriianient or vessel, and ^^'isik brass work is in regular 
demand as far as M arwar, Bi;rar, Poona, and Shohipur. Paiichals, 
numbering twenty-five houses, iu dillei*eut jiarts of the town, 
are hardworking, clever, and prosperous, tin nigh fond of lirpior. 
They are clevonu* and sle;ulier W()ik(‘rs than the Tclmba.1s niid aro 
free from debt, almost all of them wcll-to-tio living in hired houses 
at a yearly rent of l(>.v. to £l ks*. (Rs. 8- Rs. J2). ^riio women 
do nothing but house work, and tiio boys go to st'hool till they 
aro twelve y(*ars old. 'I’hey make sma.Il and beautirully polished 
articles of brass and use a special mixture of zinc ami eo])]>er for 
making liell-metal. They a.lso prepare beautiful zinc WMiter-pots 
or j/idrls which are nsinl for kee])ing water cool iu the hot season. 
Korutis, numbering forty liouses, iu the Narsingpura hamlet of 
Panehvati, bring small brass ])ots from Bombay ami Poona.. 'I^hoy 
came from Madras about forty years ago. 'l'h(*y ar*o fond of drink 
and quavr(jlsouie. Tlioy are fi*ee from debt because they have no 
credit. Koiikani ^rnsaJuiaiis, of wdiom tliere are seven or eight 
houses near the Trimbak gate, ca.mo from Cliiludor about twenty 
years ago. They aro lumlworking and sidx'r, and though not very 
thrifty are well-to-do. M^lioy liv^ci iu hired houses jiayiug yearly 
rents of 18.V. to .tl 4.s*. (Rs. 1) - Ks. 1 2). Some of them are men of 
capital working their owm metal ; (»t.liors are mnployed by Tambats. 
The women do nothing but house work, and the boys go to a, 11 Urdu 
school. 1'Iieir work is constant and yields them Ls. to l.v. GcL (8-12 
annas) a day. 

Iron-wokkeks, numbering about twenty houses, am found iu 
different parts of the city, 'riiey aro of four ckisscjs, liohars, Sutars, 
Nalbands, and Ghisiidis. Loliars, of wliom there are about twelve 
houses, live in different parts of the city. They are dirty hard- 
working and fairly thrifty, but fond of liquor. 1’liey live in hired 
houses paying yearly rents of G5. to 12.9. (Rs. 3-Rs. (I). 'Jlieir stato 
is middling ; most arc in debt. The women lielj) by blowing tlio 
bellows, and soinetirnes by w^orking in the fields on tlim’r own account 
or as labourers. Their boys are seldom sent to school and after 
about ten begin to help their parents. Except a few who are paid 
£2 to £5 (Rs. 20 -Rs. oOj a month in the Igatpnri r.'iilway w'orks, 
their daily earnings are not more than Jld. to Is. (2-8 aa.s-.) They 
make hooks nails and iron bands, links for swinging cots, iron 
baskets, buckets and large sugarcane pans, field-tools, stone chisels, 
carpenter's tools, razors, knives, scissors, and padlocks. The 
competition of cheap English hardware has greatly reduced the 
demand for their work and presses heavily on them. Sntdrs, 
numbering two or three houses, carpenters by caste, work as 
blacksmiths a id do not differ from Lohdrs in condition. Ptochdls, 
a small class settled chiefly along the Agra road, are clean and hard- 
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working but fond of liquor and not very thrifty. Tliey are brass 
polishers who took to smith’s work about fifty years ago. They do 
not differ from Lohars in occupation or condition. Most of 
them are also engaged as tinnora or kalhaihars and a few as 
carpenters and farriers. The Ghisjldis are a wandering tribe, 

E oor dirty and unthrifty. Th(?y make horse-shoes and field tools, 
ut are chiefly employed as tinkers. Nfil bands or farriers are 
Musalmans. Tliey arc paid from 2s. to th. (Re. 1 -Us.l^) for shoeing 
a horse, ji-nd .as there arc few of them they ;ire well-to-do. Some 
of the Prlnclnils, as is said above, ore also engjiged as farriers. 
Within thr' last two or three years the making of iron pails and 
buckets lias been started by Musalimins of the llohora caste. One 
Uindii, a Kiisar, lias also opened a shop. 

Basket -111 AKiUi’S, Bnruds by caste, numbc'ring twenty to thirty 
houses, are all. except one, settled in Biiiaid All in old Ndsik. 
They aro? fond of li(juor and :nnus(‘nient, (piarrelsonie, and unthrifty. 
Several of tlieni livo in good two-siorii'd bi ick a.nd mortar houses, 
but/ most of the hoiisi's are morigagi'ti and many of the Bnruds are 
in debt. ^J^hciy (brnierly owned carts. During the iniilinies (1857- 
1858) they made much moiu^y by carting and by covering Govern- 
monti carts witli matting. They wasted t heir earnings in show and 
aniuseuiimt, ami soon after the mutini(‘s tlie railway destroyed their 
cart trmlc. Still they have good (‘inplovineiil , some (;f them bring- 
ing bamboos from Point, a, ml the ri'sfc making baskets, matting, 
and wi(!ker work eliairs. 1'he women do lu'arly as much work as 
the men; between them a family earns about 7^<L (5 aufi,) a day, 
Bai{jii:ijs or 'nhdris, numbering about sixty lionses, are of throe 
divisions, MariUhas, Pardeshis, and Mnsalmfins. Of the Mar.itluls, 
there are about forty houses chiefly iu I^IJiasrul 'JVk and in P.anchvati; 
of the Pardeslns there are .about ten houses ; and of the Musalmdns 
about live houses in K;izi])nra. Jhirbers as a class are hard- 
working, sober aud thrifty, Px^sides sh.aviug the iManUha barbers 
act as mnsieians jdaying the drum or .samhal and the flute or 
smut I, tlie Pardeshis act as toreh-bi'arers, a.nd the Miisalnuliis bleed 
aud practise some otiior braiu Jies of surgery. I'lio women do 
bouse wa)rk and some of the ^larathus act as inidwives. The boys 
do not gt) to school and b(*gin to lii'lp tlieir father after they are 
twelve*. They are liardworking sober and thrifty, and though poor, 
few are iu debt and most have (‘vedit. They live in their own 
houses worth to rent 4 .n*. to 8,s*. (Rs. 2-Rs. 4). They make about 
(8 mis.) a day charging Jd. (i anna) for a shave, except in tho 
case of pilgrims who pay them 1 id. to JhZ. (I -2 ans.). 

Wasuekmen or d/ndu**, numbering about twenty -five bouses, are 
found chiefly in Kazi])uva. Tliey are of three divisions, Mar^th^s, 
Pardeshis, and Musalmans. They are hardworking sober thrifty 
and free from debt, but, except the Pardeshis, have little credit. 
Their houses are worth a yearly rent of 4s, to 1 6a. (Rs. 2-Rs. 8). 
The women do nearly as much work as the men, and their boys do 
not go to school hut after twelve help their fathers. They wash all 
clothes and have constant work ; with their wives’ help they make 
about 6ci. (4 ans.) a day. 
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^yATCHMEN aro chiefly Kolis, Bhils and Rdmoshis. The Kolis, 
most of whom are settled in Kolivdda in the south of the city, are 
poor and unthrifty, and have a bad name for thieving. They live 
in small houses some of them tiled and some thatched. Besides 
watching gardens and fields the men act as labourers and husbandmen. 
The women labour and sell tamarind berries and seed to blanket- 
makers. Tho Bhils who live in thatchod huts to the west of the city, 
are idle and fond of liquor. They liavo given up robbing and open 
violence, but to a great extent still live by stealing from tho fields. 
They sometimes catch fish and birds and occasionally labour, but 
watching is their only regular occupation. One or two families of 
Ramoshis or Borads live in small huts. They arc idle and fond of 
liquor, and, though they no longer rob, they have a bad namo for 
thieving. Besides n.s watchmen they earn a little as labourers and 
by carrying headloa<ls of fuel. Not only men of tlio Ramoslii caste 
but men of all classes who are employed as watchmen aro generally 
termed Ramoshis. 

Labouisers live in all parts of tho town. They are chiefly 
Kunbis, Malis, Vanjaris, Telis, Kolis, Mnsalmans, and Mhdrs. 
When other work fails tho destitute of almost all classes tako to 
labour. 

Field-work F]RS, generally Kuubi Tcli and Sali women, earn 2d. 
(IJ annas) a day for weeding, and, in hai’vest time, aro paid five 
^ sheaves out of every hundred. By grinding grain and pounding 
Jrico poor woriieu of almost all classes make from 2^^^. to 3(/. 
[(U.2 ans.) a day. 

Carriers of bundles, chiefly Kunbis Telis and Miisalmdns, aro 
ittid three farthings an/na) a mile within and 1 Jd, (1 anna) a milo 
fitside of town limits. There is a special class of carriers, known 
1 hamdls, who work in gangs, storing grain and unloading carts, 
lioy are paid a lump sum and every evening divide tho proceeds, 
|le share of each varying from to C</. (3-4 ans.). There is a 
3Dsiderable demand for labour on tlie railway and public roads. 
Phe workers are chiefly Mluirs, Bhils, Kolis, Mnsalmans, and a fow 
tunbis. The men earn daily 44d. (3 ans), the women 3(1. (2 ans), 
ad the children 2^^. (I J ans.). 

^ House-building causes a considerable demand for unskilled labour, 
Wefly in making cement and helping tho bricklayer and mason, 
he ordinary wages are 44(2. (3 ans.) for a man and 3(Z. (2 ans) for 
I woman. Every year before the rains set in, tile- turning employs 
large number of Kunbis, Marathas, and Kolis. 

I Players or include Guravs and Holarsof the M^iig caste 

Tfiio play on a flute and a drum held in one hand ; Mh<4rs who play 
cm a flute and a drum called samhal which is worn at the waist ; 
f^ingivdlds or harpers and tahlevdlda or drum-beaters, who play for 
^ancing-girls, and, if Brdhmans, perform in temples when the 
ieligipus services known as hirtans aro going on ; and poria 
iamdahavdlds Kunbis and Brdhmans who play the drum called daf, 
the tunturia, and cymbals or jhdnj. The only Actors are the 
Bahurupis, 
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Of Animal-tbainers there are the Qdrudis who go about with 
serpentS; and the Nandihailmlds who have performing or misshapen 
bullocks. 

Of Athletes, there are Kolhafcis or acrobats, and Gopals or 
PailvAns who wrestle. 

Besides the large class of the old destitute and idle of almost all 
castes, there are seven loading schools of ascetics : Sanyasis, 
Bairdgis, Gosdvis, Manbliava, Kanplidtes, Nilnakshdis, and Shar- 
bhangis. 

The Sanyasis number about twenty-five. They live in monasteries 
or maths and go for their meals to any Bniliman house. Some gather 
cooked food as m/uHaihirisy that is, by begging from house to house. 
They oat once a day botvvoori sunrise and sunset. During the rainy 
months they are sonietiiiies forced to fast because they cannot eat 
unless they see the sun. Sometimes jieoplo in vile them to dinner. 
They do not accept money olferiTigs. Their clothes which are of a 
reddish-hrown tint are supplied to them as gifts. Their wardrobe 
includes one white blauktdi coloured a reddish-brown, two waist- 
cloths, and two sliouldor-clotlis, two loin-(;]oths, and one covering 
to bo used at night. Of vessels tliey hav(} oiu) fumha of brass or 
wood or made from a gourd ; they liavo a stiek or dumt. They never 
cook, they do not worship idtils and pray to God silently or audibly 
for about thi-oo hours in the morning. 

Bairagis marry tuid form a distinct caste. 'I’here aro ten families 
of Bairagis in Nasik. They eat at the hands of Brahmans only 
and keep the rules j’ogarding ceremonial cleanliness. No Bairdgi 
drinks licjuor or cats animal food. 1’hey marry among thernsolvesi 
Bnlhiriaiis and Marat has become Inti rag is and aro admitted into 
this caste. 8oine Bairagis travel ; otbcjrs stay in one place. The 
travelling Bairagis move, as pilgrims ovoi- the whole of India stayinC 
six menths to two years at any place whicli takes their fancy. Th3 
settled Bairagis do not travel. They dress like Maratluis an(i 
worship idols. If they have no children their property goes tp th^ 
chief disciple. 1 

There are about fifteen families of Gosdvis who belong to some oi 
the ten sects Girs, l^iryats, Sagtirs, Pui-is, Bluiratliis, Vans, Aranfit^ 
Saravatis, Tirths, and Ashrams. All cat together but the different 
sects do not intermarry. There is one headman among the fifteen! 
Nasik families. Two or throe families aro well off. They allow 
widow-marriage, wear no sacred thread, cat animal food and drink 
liquor, and take food frojii Kunbis and M.'llis. It is from the 
Kunbi and Mali castes that Oosavis aro chiefly recruited. Their 
births and marrijige customs aro the same as those of Kunbis. 
They bury their dead. When there is no heir the property goes to 
the chief disciple. The Gosavis rub ashes on their body and gather 
alms in a wallet or jholi which hangs from the shoulder. At Kunbi, 
MAli, and YanjAri caste dinners theGosAvis are given the first seats 
mud are treatea with more respect than any class except BrAhmans. 

MAnbhAva visit NAsik occasionally but none of them are settled 
in the town. Their only object of worship is Elrishna. They do not 
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bathe in holy rivers and they wear black clothes which both men 
and women let fall in front like a petticoat. The men wear a loin- 
cloth and over it wrap a long cloth round the waist, Golculashtami 
or the birthday of Krishna on the eighth of the dark half of Shrdvan 
(July -August) is their chief holiday. They do not eat animal food 
nor do they drink liquor, Ijike the Jains they are most careful to 
avoid taking the life oven of the smallest insect. I'hey never drink 
water without straining it. They have a headman who travels in a 
palanquin accompanied by 300 or 400 Mitnbhavs both men and 
women. They have followers among the Kuubis, ^Malis, and 
Vanjaris. These followers do not leave their homes and families 
nor do they wear black clothesj but they keep no im.ago in their 
houses except that of tho god Krishna and do not cat animal food or 
drinkliquor. Rich followers occiisionally ask as many as 400 Mdubhavs 
to stay at their village for as long as four months feeding thorn all 
tho while. 

Every year two K m nphates come to Nasik from Dovlali. They play 
on a fiddle and sing songs of king (lopichand who became an ascetic. 
They are followers of Gorakli Macjlihindar. W^licn they visit Nasik 
they levy Jf/. ( j anna) from every house, tho people boUoving tliat if 
they fail to give the money they will be plagued with cow-ticks or 
gochids» They wear a black turban and a loincloth and wrap round 
the waist a piece of cloth about four cnlnts long. They tie round tlie 
waist a rope of blac*k hair of any animal. 

Once or twice a year two or three Nanakslulis or Sikh ascetics 
visit Ndsik. They are djirk strongly madc^ men. Each of them 
carries two sticks a foot and a foot and a half long which lio strikes 
against each other, and at the same time sings ami begs. His sup- 
porters arc almost all shopkeepers from whom ho levies id,[\ anna) 
If the money is not given lie cuts his brow with ji knife and sprinkles 
the blood on tho shopkeeper’s wares, or lie strips himself naked, or 
begins to burn a cloth in front of the shop. They wear no Jiair on 
the head. 

Sharbliangis live in burning or burying grounds. They are very 
unclean, using fuel from the funeral pile, carrying a luiman skull 
as a begging-bowl, and eating their own excrement in front of any 
shop whose owner fails to give them grain or money. They are fast 
disappearing. 

Under tho shade of the pi2>al tree near tho holy Ramkund tlicro are 
about twenty ascetics who are divided into two groups. They bathe 
in the river in tho morning. Some of them rub their bodies with 
ashes, tie an inch thick coir-rope round tho waist, and wear no 
clothes except a loincloth of cotton or coir. Some wander in tho 
town and bog. During the hot weather at midday, one or two of 
these, who ai*e the leading men or mahanis, sit for tho five-firo 
conquest or panchdgni sddtmn with fires burning on all four sides of 
them, tho sun overhead being the fifth fire. In this position they 
remain for one or two hours. Another form of the five-firo sacrifice 
is to light five fires, four side-fires and one in tho middle and hang 
head down from a branch over the central fire. The feet are tied by 
a coir rope andas the fire grows stronger or weaker the victim is raised 
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or lowered. They remain in this posture for one or two hours. A 
few shave but most of them never cut the hair of the head. Some 
wear beards while others shave the chin. One or two hold their 
arms raised over the head^ never paring the nails. Of these ascetics 
some are Gosavis, and others Bairdgis. A group of ascetics of 
this sort live near Rdmeshvar^s temple. Some of them worship a 
number of brass and copper idols in a wooden shrine or devhara, 
and ill the evening bum lamps before it, sing songs and clash 
cymbals. They drink hhdng and smoke gdnja in the evening. 

In 1872, during the last .^imhasfh or passage of the sun into the 
sign of the Lion, a largo number of ascetics of this class were seated 
along the Godavari and in a sudden flood about 150 of them were 
carried away. 

The 1881 census returns show 3700 hnbitations, 1123 of them 
houses of a superior and 2586 of an inferior class. Of the whole 
number about 200 arc tcniplcs movsqiios and rest-houses.^ 

The houses are chiefly upper-storiod and many of them have stone 
foundations with brick or mud walls ami tiled roots. In tlie poorest 
parts the roofs are generally covered with dark flat tiles ; in houses 
of the better class thci pot tile is used. In the newer portion of 
the town, especially in the Aditvar and Piil suburbs, are the houses 
of the Marat ha gentry including the old ajul now palaces of the 
Posliwa now used as public otfiecs. Alost of those houvses present a 
dead wall to the street and are built on a well-raised stone plinth 
three or four feet high approached by steps. Inside they eneloso 
a paved courtyard open to the sky and adiriitting light and air to 
all parts of the building. An open corridor u.sually runs round 
the quadrangle on the ground-floor which is generally used as 
servants’ (juarters, part of it being sometimes walled off as a 
stable. On the upper floor the sleeping and living rooms open 
iuto the corridor which looks into the quadrangle. 

A chief point of. interest in the Nasik houses is the considerablo 
number, about twenty-sevoii in all, which have richly carved wooden 
fronts. Tliesi* carved fronts belong to two styles, the Hindu locally 
known as Gujarat work, and tho Musalnian locally known as 
Delhi work. The Gujarat style is richer and more picturesque with 
massive square pillars witli horizontal and vortical brackets deeply cut 
in double lotus-head and chain festoons, and balcony fronts with 
panels carved in broad belts of flowing leaf and creeper tracery. The 
Delhi style is more minute and delicate. The pillars are rounded 
and slightly fluted iu what is known as the surul or cypress 
pattern. Instead of by bi’ackots tho upper parts are supported on 
rounded arches with waving edges in the prayer-niche or mimbdr 
fashion ,• the carving in the balcony fronts is minuter but shallower, 
and the flower patterns are iu stiff geometric squares and five*^ 


1 Tho 1872 cansus returiiB show 181 more habitations, and 1305 (2428 against 1123 
ml881)mora houses of the better class than the 1881 returns. 14any temporary 
huts are believetl to have swollen the total of habitations in 1872, and the smaller 
number of superior houses in 1881 is doe to ihe raising of the standard. During l^e 
nine yean botweea the two enumenitiQtui aovenil huge and roomy houses weto built. 
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cornered figures oftenerthan in flowing scrolls. Some of the Hindu 
creeper panels have a marked likeness to traceries as old as the second 
century before Christ in the P&ndu caves five miles to the south of 
the city. But the quaint double lotus-head and chain festoons are 
more modern. According to the local authorities many of them were 
carved as late as the famine of 1802 which is still remembered as the 
time when grain sold at a shilling the pound (J aher the rupee). The 
Musalman style of wood-carving is said to have been introduced by 
Dovrdo Mali^dov Hingne, a North-Iudian Brilhman who was family 
priest to Peshwa Bdlaji Bdjirdo about A.n. 1750, but some of the 
Mnsalmdn carvings are probably as old as the Moghal governors 
(1 620-1760). Hingno\s mansion or vadn, though the finest part is said 
to have been destroyed, is still the most beautiful building in Nasik, 
the private court l)oing carved in the Hindu and the public court 
in the Musalman stylo. According to local accounts the Musalindu 
parts were carved by workmen whom Devrao Mahadev and Ihlpuji 
Mahadev Hiugno brought witli tlu.*m from Delhi. 

Besides a few carv(*d house-fronts whic.li are worthy of noto 
in Sonar Ali and in old Tdinbat Ali there are six chiel: specimens 
of wood-carving in Nasik. 'riicso carved houses may bo most 
conveniently seen in the following order: (1) Krirnji Kasdris 
in Parasndth lano o[)posite Pdrasnatli's toniplc; (2) llingiio'a 
vada in Bliadrakdli lano in JMiiasrul ward; (Jl) BdJdji 'I’hdkuris 
at the Cross or Tiundha on the west side of tho Delhi gato 
road ; (4) Mahddcv SJiot Hoiiai^s on the left or north side of Nav 
gato road about 100 yards north-east of the Tiundlia Cross ; (5) 
Mahadev Thukur’s in tho Dingar Ali road {ibont 100 yards south of 
Tiundha; and (0) Shrif)a.t Tlidkur’s in Ihidhvdr J*eth about 200 
yards east of Mahadev 1'liakur s. J?dmji Kd.sdr^s also called Hingno^s 
Diwdu^s house can bo reached either by going straight to IVirasmlth's 
temple from tlie Trimbak gale/ or, after visiting the western suburbs 
and Panchvati, in returning from the Collectors office by tho 
Pdrasnath lano. Opposite Parasndth\s temple near the north foot of 
Mhasrnl hill, on tho west of tlio P.drasiuUli road, is Ham ji Garioba 
Kdsaris house. It is said to have beem built by liingrie^s agent 
or diwdn. About twelve feet from the grountl a rich balcony runs 
along the front of ilie house. Jt is divided into five panels each 
with an upper, a central, and a double lower belt of tracery in the 
large flowing Hindu creeper pattern. Tho designs aro the same 
as the designs in tho front of th(3 chief balcony of the inner court 
of Hingne^s mansion. Above tho balcony five pillars, cut in tho 
cypress-tree style, support five rounded arches with waving edges 
in the mimhdr or pruying-nicho pattern. Above is a deep eave. 
On the north face the wood work is carved in tho form of a largo 
tree. About fifty yards to the north, on tho east side of the road, 
is the west face of the great Hiugno mansion, with capitals, 
brackets, and overhanging upper storey richly carved in the Hindu 
doable lotus and chain style. 
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3 Pdrasn^lh lane is also known as Huadiv41a%' lane and as Hiogne’s lane. The 
north and of it is called Tadoha’s lane. . ^ 
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About fifty yards farther north a lane to the rights known as 
Bhadrakdii’s lane, leads along the north front of Hingne^s 
mansion. Along the foot of the north wall runs a row of open rooms 
for strangers and dependants. Further on, past a high stone plinth, 
a rough paved approach leads to two gateways, one near tho centre 
of tho building opening on the private, and the other at its eastern 
end opening on tho public court of the mansion. Between theso 
gates tho front of tho ground-flour of the building which was 
originally open in the Delhi cypress-pillar and prayer-niche style, 
has been filled wifli plain Innck woik. Tho upper storey, which is 
also in the Delhi stylo with rounded pillars and waving-edgod 
arches, has over tho oast gate a richly carved balcony, and over the 
central gtatc some delicate open tracoiy. 

central or privat e gatewiiy h.'ails througli a short dark passage 
into an o])en stone-pavial court twc^lve yards scpiave, surrounded by 
a building throe stories high. The buir fnees oF tlio building aro 
uniform, each almost entirely lined with dark stained teak which in 
the lowest stor<‘y has l)een covered witli whitewash. lUnind the 
first and second stories, about tiFtemi and tweni y-livo feet above the 
pavement, rnii balconies, tlie lower balcony faced with scrolls of 
most delicate' tracery and supported by massive sf|naro teak pillars 
and beams ivlieved by quaint richly carved vertical and liorizoutal 
brackets, 'riio massive ])lainm‘ss of tlie pillars and cross beams, 
tlio graceful outline ami tlie breaillh of rlie richly cat’ved face of the 
lower balcony with its flowing clear-ent scrolls of tracery and 
its rich deeply carved supports, the ligliti'i* ])illars of tho second 
storey, and tho pla,in face of the n])p('r balcony, form a strikingly 
varic'd and liarniouions wliole. lowest storey, which is open 

towards tho central courtyard, is built on a rough stono plinth 
about three and a half feet high and nine broad. Hound the 
outer edge f»f the plinth runs a rciw of twenty massive teak pillars 
about six: fec*t apart. fl’Iio shafts of tlie pillars, which are 
without bases and have faces about a foot broad, are square 
and plain. Above tlio shaft is a cajiital about fifteen inches 
high which is carved into four lines of oblong shield-shaped 
oruaraents. Tn tlio back wall, which is of plain brick, there is, 
opposite each of the pillars, a pilaster with a plain shaft and rich 
capital. From the capital of each pillar and pilaster, both 
lengthways and across the veranda, run massive plain teak beams. 
Along tho under-face of each beam run carved wooden brackets, 
about eighteen inches deep wliero they leave the pillars and 
gradually narrowing till they nearly meet under the Centro of the 
beam. Each bracket is deeply carved with a scroll of two lotus- 
heads joined by a doubly bent stem, tho flower next the pillar' 
turned down and the outer flower turned up. Besides with this 
main design tho whole bracket is deeply carved with rich 
festoons of chains and small lotus flowers. Along each of the four 
fronts of the building from tho capital of every pillar, at right 
angles to tho fringe of horizontal brackets, deeply carved vertical 
brackets run upwards for about two feet and support plain 
horizontal ^ams whose under-faces are fringed with carved brackets 
about su; inches deep. Above these plain horizontal beaiiis the 
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vertical brackets^ still a mass of rich carvings pass outwards and 
upwards eighteen inches further, till they support the overhanging 
balcony. This balcony has along each of its four fronts three belts 
of tracery, a central belt about a foot broad separated horizontally 
by narrow bands of plain wood -work from an upper and a lower 
belt of carving each about six inches broad. Each of the four 
fronts is divided into three panels by carved outstanding blocks of 
timber that prolong the lines of the lower brackets to the top of tho 
balcony. The three scrolls that i‘un round tho four fronts aro of 
the most delicate tracery in free Jlowing lonf and creeper designs, 
the central panel of the central scroll differing in eaeJi faco from 
tho side panels. Along the up]K^r edge i>f‘ the balcony runs a plain 
railing about six implies liigh. 'J'ho walls of the ii])por storey are 
lined with plain planking and full back about fiv(‘ f(H?t from the lino 
of the balcony. As in llm under-sLon'y each front is divided by a 
row of five pillars light ev than those below and rounded, with 
capitals of three tiers of lotus Itaives over wJiich are sbieldliko 
corner ornaments and scpiarc leaf capitals. From cvu.'li ca[)ilal carved 
brackets stand out on all four sides. All round this balcony, which 
is about four feet deep ami is much plainer than the lower balcony, 
run two rows of smfill open pillars about six inches high separated 
by horizontal bands of })lain wood. 

From this inner or private courty’^ard a door to the loft leads into 
a small open gardcJi plot with bushes and ere(‘per arches and a 
chamber at either end. Tlio soiitli front of the north cluimber opens 
on the garden plot with a- row of I'onndetl iliit(‘d pillars and w'aving- 
edged arches in tho Musalman cypress and prayer-niche stylo. A 
path leads across the centre of tlie garden to tlio south chamber 
which is raised on a three feet high stone pliiilli with two 
horizontal bands of sim[)Io carving along its north faco. At either 
side of tho north fi’ont of the room is an (mtrance door wnt-h doublo 
rounded cypress-pillars ami much small leaf and llower carving. 
In the centre six feet apart four w'oodeu pillars on carved stone 
bases support tho roof on waving-edged arcings. In each of tho 
inner corjiers is a small chamber with a deo]) handsome eornico and 
an upper storey with a plain oblong wundow surrounded by 
bauds of tracery. These upper rooms open inwards with two 
cypress-pillars and pilasters supporting three \vaving arches. Tho 
lower storey had a plain central door and side-windows. In front 
of the main room over the right entrance is a balcony beautifully 
carved in the cypress-pillar and prayer-niche style. The face of the 
balcony is carved iu four bands of tracery each band a})out nine 
inches broad. Below tho balcony a four feet broad cave hangs out 
from the roof, its under- face carved into squares iu each of which is a 
conventional flower. Except tho west balcony and a few feet of the 
western eave the whole of this rich frontage has disappeared. 

From Hingne’s mansion Bhadrakdli lane leads east about fifty 
yards to Bhadrak&li’s shrine,, and from that about a hundred 
yards further to the Cross or Tinndha. To the left of the Gross 
in Ate "west corner of the Delhi Gate road is Bal^i Thdkur'a 
mmkk^ one of the handsomest hoase-i^nts in N&sik. U jis built on 
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Chapter XIV. , a stone plinth about throe feet high. The lower storey is a receding 
Places oTlnterest fronts divided by five pillars and two pilasters with 

plain square shafts and richly carved capitals. The overhanging 
upper storey is supported on brackets about four feet long and threo 
feet deep covered with double lotus-heads and chain festoons. The 
front of the upper storey is also richly carved. It is supported on 
a row of nine fluted pillars in the cypress style with lotus flower 
capitals which on each side and in front sujiport l)rackets carved in 
the chain and double lotus-head pattern. The cluster of pillars and 
brackets at the ends of the front form very rich balcony-liko 
finishes. Prom the Tiuudha or Cross at J3alaii Thakur s house about 
a hundred yards along the Nav gate rojid lead on the left to 
' Mahiidev Sonar^s which has the merit of difloring from, perhaps of 
being more elegant and delicate than, the otluir carved house-fronts. 
It stands on a rough plinth about four feet high. The front of tho 
lower storey is of plain boarding divided by four flat pillars and two 
pilasters. Thoso pillars and pilasters are .-ilmost flush with tho 
boarding and except a small capital are without ornammit. Betweeu 
each pair of pillars is an arched doorway with waving outline and 
over each doorway is a short band of rieli trfujory. From tho capital 
of each pillar an upright bracket supports tho upper storey which 
overhangs about two feet and rises about seven foot high. Tho 
whole face of the upper storey is coven'd with vta-iical bauds of 
most delicate tracery. Flat pillars divide it into five compartments 
each with an arched window and a slightly projecting balcony. 

Returning to thoflhuridha Cross and passing south about 150 yards 
up the Dingar Ali road, on tho right or west, is iMahddov Thakur^s 
with a handsome balcony and brackets carved in tho lotus and 
chain and peacock style. From Mabadov Thakur^s a winding 
lane to tho cast and south-east leads about 200 yards to Shripat 
Th.lkur^s in Budhvar Both. This has a double balcony and 
pillars on the outer edge of the veranda supporting a wooden shade. 
The carving is in tho lliiidu or Gujarat stylo. It is much like 
that in tho private or inner court of Hingno’s mausion except 
that there is a group of animals in the centre of each panel and 
that tho under-faco of tho lower balcony is carved into squares and 
other geometric patterns. Besides these houses there are some 
good specimens of tho Gujarat double-lotus carving in the Soznv4r 
Peth and Tiimbat Ali wards 

HoadB. There are estimated to bo twenty-seven miles of thoroughfare 

within municipal limits of which about nine are metalled and much of 
tho rest is roughly paved. Besides the east Bombay- Agra road which 
skirts it on the south and east, and the Navapura road which passes 
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I The following details of carved houses have been prepared from the munioipal 
records. There are twenty-seven houses in NAsik with a good deal of carved wood- 
vbric. All are in the Kcteha division of the city. Six of them (municipal numbers 343 
46S, 469, 475, 477, and 479) are in PArasnAth’s lane ; five (1170, 1564, 1565, 1569 and 
1670) in KAzipura and TAmbat Ali ; three (537, 639, and 540) in MhasrulTek : three 
<922, 1600, and 1601) in BudhvAr Peth ; two each (53 and 301, 587 and 588, 695 and 
701, and 712 and 76;£Lm 89 iBvAr Path, Oka’a Kacheri, and NAv HarvAja’ and one each 
(327 and 554) in Thmha and Dingar Ali. 
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along its south-west limits, the chief roads in the Easba or Town 
proper may be brought under three groups. The first group includes 
the roads in the southern part of the town. Of these there are the 
Pinjdri road which passes east from the Trimbak gate up the steep 
Pinjdri ghdt across to the Ed^ipura gate road ; the Burud Ali road 
in the south-west which runs nearly parallel with the Station road ; 
two roads which, from the Edzipura gate and from near the Bhagur 
gate in the south, run north to the high land in the centre of the 
town. The second group consists of one main road and its side lanes, 
which, starting from the Trimbak gate, turns to the loft, and keeping 
to the west of Mhasml Hill, first under the name of Parasndth’s lane 
and further on under the name of Tadoba's road, passes north to 
the new Peshwa's palaeo or Collector's oflico. The third or main 
group of roads centres at the Tiundha or Cross. This includes the 
Madhali lano which passes south-east up Ganesh hill to the south- 
east qujirtcr of the town;^ Diiigar Ali road passiug south up Hingar 
Ali hill to oldTduibat Ali; Bhadrakdli huio passing west by the 
Bhadrakdli temple and Hiiigne's mansion to the Parasnjlth road ; 
the Delhi gate road, on the same lino as the Dingar Ali road, passing 
north to the Delhi gate ; and the Ndv gate road passing oast to the 
Ndv gate. Most of tlio streets and lanes aro paved with largo 
rough stones to prevent the surface being swept away by the torrents 
which pour down tho hills during the rainy season. Many of them 
are extremely narrow and winding and in tho hilly parts are too 
steep for wheels. In tho Manltha suburb or Pura one main road 
passes up the middle of Navjlpura and leaves tho town by the 
Malhdrgate in the north-west. Several narrow roads partly paved 
and partly metalled wind through Panchvati. 

Though it was never a walled town several of tho entrances to 
Ndsik wore adorned by gateways or entrance arches. So far as local 
information goes none of these gates are older than the MusalmAns, 
Panchvati or old Nasik has ono gate to tho north-cast ; it is called 
tho Bhadak Gate, and is now in ruins. Tho present gate is said not 
to be older than the Peshwa's time. Tho Old Town or Kasha 
including Kdzipura or the south division had eight gates : DarbAr Gate 
in tho east, Bhagur in tho south-east, Kazipura in the south, Trimbak 
in the west, Delhi in the north-east, and Ndv, Ashra, and Ketki in tho 
east. The Darbar Gate was in the east near tho east Bombay-Agra 
road at the east end of the road that runs down tho hollow between tho 
Old and New Forts. Of the Darbdr gate which was built by the 
Musalmdns no trace remains. About 300 yards south-west of the site 
of tho Darbdr gate, in tho extreme south-east of tho city, is Bhagur 
Gate, a plain square-topped brick gateway in fair repair. This is 
probably a Musalman gateway. It gets its name because it is on 
the road to Bhagur village close to which is tho Devldli cantonment. 
About 200 yards to tho west is tho Kazipura Gate, in fair repair plain 
and square-topped. It is a Musalmdn ^te and was built by Syed 
Muhammad Hasan, who came from Delhi about a.d. 1667 and founded 
the Kdzipura quarter and established the Kdzi Sdheb’s family whidi 
is still one of the two leading Musalmdn families in Ndsik. In the weiM» 
of the town about SOO^ards north-west of the Kdzipura Gate is the 
•Trimbak Ohate. It is in good repair and is said to haye been pat in 
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order by Subheddr Dhondo Mahddev who about a.d. 1790 made the 
fountain near the mutton market. According to the Musalmans, there 
was an older gate on the same site which was called the Aurang Gate 
after a noble of the name of Aurangzeb who settled part of the city. 

On the bank of the river a few yards to the south of Bdlaji^s temple 
is the Delhi Gate with a Persian inscription which shows that it was 
built in 1681 (h. 1092) by Tudekhdn Subha. It is in fair -repair. 
About 175 yards south is the Ndv or Boat Gate, and about seventy 
yards further is the Ashra Gate. It is said to be called after the 
goddess Aslira and to have been built by a Brdhrnan named 
Tadneshvar Dikshit about 125 years ago. About 200 yards east 
was the Ketki Gate also close to tho river. No trace of this gate 
remains. 

In tho Martltha suburb or Pura there wore three gates, the Hati or 
Elephant Gate in tho west, the M.ilhar Gate in the north-west, and 
the Sati Gate in the north. The ITati or Elephant Gate near Rdja 
Bahadur's mansion was a ])rivate gate built at the entrance to his 
elephant stables. About 100 yards north of the Eh'phant gate was 
the Malhar Gate. This was built in the time of Peshwa Paghoba 
(a.d. 1778) when an effort was made to extend Nasik to Atiandveli, 
or Chaundhas as it was originally called, about throe miles to 
the west. No trace of this gate is left. Alxuit 800 yards to the 
north-cast is tho Sati Gate, wIhto, during Maratlia rule, widows 
used to be burned with thoir dead husbands. The gate was built 
by Ok, a Subliedar of tlie Pesliwa's, and is in good repair. 

Its position on tlio best route botwc^eii tho Central Provinces and 
the coast must lit all times of prosperity have made Nasik a place \ 

of importance. ^J'ill 1885 Nasik was witliout tho convoiiience of \ 

a made-road. TraQic was carried on pack-bullocks most of which 
belonged to Vanjari headmen of the villages round Nasik. Between 
1840 and 18 1-5 tlie Ttd ])ass was Jiiade lit for carts; and besides on 
pack-bullocks a considerable amount of gooils began to pass NSsik 
in carts. About 1850, in the busy season, as many as 500 or 600 
carts used to halt at Djingar Utara in Pauehvati, their chief lading 
being cotton on its way from the Berars to Bombay. Thi.s continued 
until, by tbo opening of tho railway in 1801, tho inland trade ceased 
to pass through Ndsik. ThotraHic at tho Nasik Road station shows 
an increase in passengers from 151,380 in 1878 to 159,267 in 1881, 
and in goods from 12,502 to 15.850 tons. 

Half- weekly markets or fairs are lield on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays. In tho dry seasou the markets are held on tho stretch of 
sand to tho south of the temple of Rjimoshvar and on the south bank 
of tho river during tho rains. These fairs last the whole day and 
close in the evening. The dealers sit in rows, in the sun or ia small 
tent-like booths, and sell grain, pulse, oilseed, molasses, sugar, 
cloth, blankets, shoos, spices, tobacco, sdt, sweetmeats, fruits, and 
vegetables. Cattle and horses are also brought for sale^ Musalmdns, 
Mhdrs, and Mend-jogis a class of Yanjaris, from EJidndesh and 
Nem4d. The rice and pulse sellers belong to the town, the rice** 
sellers living in Eonkanipura and the pulse-sellers in Eal&lpura. 
Millets^ wheat, tod grain, piled in large heaps on white cairpets in 
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. front of the sellers^' are sold by Outcb Musalmdns Tvho come from 
the Aditv&r Peth, In harvest time grain and pulse worth £800 to 
£1000 (Rs. 8000 - Rs. 10,000) and molasses worth £100 to £150 
(Rs. 1000 - Rs. 1500) are sold every market day. The cloth-sellers 
are Shimpis, either belonging to N6sik or to the surrounding villages. 
They have from fifty to sixty shops, and, besides coarse cloth, sell 
ready made clothes. The buyers belong to the town or are outsiders ; 
some are retail sellers but most are consumers. 
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Besides these half-weekly markets, which are attended by 500 to 
2000 persons, daily markets are held in several parts of tho town. 
A market for vegetables, clarified butter, sugar, and spices 
is held daily on the loft bank of the river to the north of N^ru- 
shankar^s temple. It is open from eight to eleven in the morning 
and is attended by 700 to 1000 people of all castes. Most of tho 
vegetables are grown in tho neighbourhood within a radius of eight 
miles. The chief sellers are Kddiis, Palifidis, Alarathsis, and M^ilis. 
This riverside market is hold only during the eight fair-weather 
months. Daring tho rainy season it was formerly held near the 
Collector’s office but during the last four years it has been moved a 
little west. During tho rains a vegetable grain and spice market is 
daily held in Hingne’s Baklial or Open in A'ditvdrPeth from seven 
to eleven in the morning. About a hundred sellers attend, of the 
same classes as those who attend tho river market. Buyers come 
from all parts of tlie town. Another daily vegetable market is 
held all the year round in tlie south of tho town in Bankar Ali in 
front of Goddji Piltil’s house from lialf-past six to half-past seven 
in the morning. Nothing is sold but vegetables. The sellers are 
MAlis or market gJirdeners ; tho buyers are tho people of tho 
neighbourhood and some Kdehis and Pdhddis who buy wholesale to 
sell retail. 


No quarters of the town are set aside for tho use of certain classes 
of traders or craftsmen, but in some cases men of tho same craft 
are collected in one part of tho town. Before tho Mardthds (1750), 
when tho Moghal governor lived in tho Now Fort, many shops were 
opened in its neighbourhood in Kazipura and in the Urdu Bazar. In 
the time of the Peshwa, the chief place of business was tho Tiundba 
or Cross, where was the head-quarters of the Brdhman agent Dhoudo 
Mahddev. Under the British, tho Pul or Bridge, called after a 
Marathi culvert a little to the south-east of the Collector’s office, 
has become the chief place of business. Tho shops which line both 
sides of the road are in covered verandas or pacivis, projecting from 
the sides of the houses and encased with planks which fit into 
sockets at the top and bottom and are grooved at tho sides. The 

S lanks or shutters are put up at night and cannot be taken 
own except by removing the central plank' which is fastened by a 
padlock. Cloth of all kinds is sold in the Pul by Gujarati, Mdrw&ri, 
Bhimpi, and Brdhman shopkeepers. Besides cloth-shops, there are 
shops of bankers, coppersmiths, sweetmeat-makers, dyers, ^cers, 
snufiE-makers, perfumers, and haberdashers. Efizipura and Tiundher, 
which ivere formerly the chief places of business, have lost their 
impo^ncj. In Kazipura mre ten or twelve shops belonging 
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VAnis who sell groceries spices and other articles of daily use. In , 
the evening vegetables are sold at the roadside in front of the 
Chdvdi near KAzipura Gate by MAli and PAhAdi women. Behind 
the ChAvdi is the fish market whore Bhoi and Dhivar fishermen sell 
river fish and crabs^ and MusalmAn women sell dry salt-water fish. 
In the Tiiindha there are about five VAnis' shops. Beyond the Pul 
and near the jail is the Aditvdr Peth, a new market with about ten 
or twelve cloth-sellers* and about thirty Cutch MusalmAn wholesale 
and retail shops. Cutch VAnis who import largo quantities of grain 
groceries and spices have settled here during the last ton years. 
Near the '^Frimhak gate in the old town are about twenty-five 
VAni shops whore grain, pulse, clarified butter, oil, groceries, and 
spices are sold. Vegetables are also sold in the afternoon. Besides 
in these markets largo purchases of rice are made in the 
Konkanipiira, of pulse in the^ Kalalpura, and of brass and copper 
vessels in the old 'JYimbat Ali near the ^JVimbak gate and in the 
new Tambat Ali outside the Mai liar gate. Close l)ohind Dhoudo 
Mahadev’s fountain the municipality has lately (1882) opened a 
mutton market with twenty stalls, of which twelve are occupied. The 
average weekly consumption is twenty-eight sheep and 140 goats. 
A beef market with six stalls, all of which are occupied, has lately 
been opened in the Mhars* quarter. The average weekly consumption 
is twenty-eight cows. 

Nasik is throughout the year the seat of a Joint Judge and civil 
surgeon, and during the rains of the Collector, tho assistant and 
deputy collectors, the police superintoudent, tho district engineer, 
and district forest officer. It is also the head -quarters of the 
chief revenue and police officers of the NAsik sub-division, and is 
provided with a municipality, a jail, a civil hospital, a high school, 
and eight vernacular schools, post and telegraph offices, and two 
travellers^ bungalows. 

The municipality was established in 1864 and raised to a city 
municipality in 1874. In 1882-83, besides a balance of £1311 
(R8.13,133), it had an income of £4254 (Rs. 42,540) or a taxation 
of about 35. 9d. (Re. 1-14) a head on tho population within 
municipal limits. Tho income is chiefly drawn from octroi dues, a 
house-tax, a sanitary cess, and tolls. During the same year (1882-83) 
the expenditure amounted to £4253 (Rs. 42,530), of which £2272 
(Rs. 22,720) were spent on conservancy and cleaning, and the rest 
in repairing and lighting roads, and in other miscellaneous objects. 
The chief works which have been carried out since the establishment 
of the municipality are about eight miles of made and paved roads, 
two drains, a nightsoil depot, mutton and beef markets, public 
latrines and urinarios, and seventeen octroi stations. 

The system of turning nightsoil into poudrette has been worked 
with marked success in NAsik. The work is carried on in a dep6ton 
the TAkli road about one mile to the south-east of the town. About 
five acres of land have been bought by the municipality and three 
plots, each about thirty feet square, have been marked off. Here the 
ashes of the town-sweepings are ^read four or five inches deep and 
on this the nightsoil carts deposit thdr contents in la heap. About 
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four in the morning five scavengers, who aro told off to this duty, with 
the native spado or pdvda begin to mix the ashes with the nightsoil. 
This process is continued until the ashes and the nightsoil are 
thoroughly mixed when the compost is evenly spread over the ground 
about three inches deep and is left to dry in the sun for three days. 
It is then taken and thrown on a hoaj) close by. In the dry 
season a daily supply of fresh ashes is not wanted, as the compost of 
nightsoil and ashes can bo used several times over. This is done to 
enable a store of ashes to be collected against the rainy season when 
the mixing is carried on under a shed. The shed which is 150 foot 
long by thirty broad, is op(3n on three sides, the fourth side being 
enclosed to form a store-room for the ashes. During the rains, after 
it is mixed, the poudrettc is thrown on a heap and is not again used. 
The mixing takes about five hours and is generally finished by nine. 
The town sweepings aro daily gathered in a heap which wlieu largo 
enough is set on fire and left to smoulder to ashes. Before they aro 
used for poiidretto, the ashes are sifted through a sieve and broken 
tiles and stones fire picked out. The rainy-weather poudretto can 
be used for manure after throe days^ exposure, but it is much less 
valuable than the fair-weather poudretto which has beon repeatedly 
mixed with fresh nightsoil. It is bought by cultivators at 6d. (-4 aiis.) 
a cart. In the opinion of Mr. Hewlett, the Sanitary Commissioner, 
this mode of dealing with nightsoil is the best suited to an Indian 
town. The nightsoil is dried before it becomes offensive, no risk and 
little unpleasantness attend the mixing, and the poudretto is 
entirely free from smell. 

The water-supply of Nasik is chiefly from tho Qod^ivari, though 
about 5000 people use tho water of a largo fountain near the 
Trimbak gate. The Codavari water-supply is far from pure as it is 
taken from tho bed of the river at tho Tas, the pool of Suiidar-narslyan, 
and even lower, where the w^ator is soiled l)y batljing and washing 
clothes, religious offerings, burnt bones, town-sweepings, and house 
Bullage. It has been proposed to throw a dam across the Goddvari 
at Gangapur six miles west of Ndsik, but Mr. Hewlett recommends 
that the Godavari should be abandoned as its water is always liable 
to bo impure. Dr. Leith in 1805 and Mr. Hewlett in 1881 agree in 
recommending a scheme which would bring water from tho Nasardi 
to the south-west of tho town, a purer source of supply than tho 
Goddvari as it runs through an uninhabited plain. This Ndsardi 
scheme is estimated to cost about £13,000 (Hs, 1,30,000), an amount 
which the Nasik municipality cannot, at present, afford . There is also 
a strong feeling against using any water except from tho Goddvari. 

The fountain near tho Trimbak gate, which goes by the name of 
Dliondo Mahddev^s hand, was mado by a Mardtha suhheddr or 
governor of that name eighty or ninety years ago. Dhondo also built 
a reservoir about 225 feet from tho Nd^rdi river near the Trimbak 
road about a mile and a half west of Ndsik. The^ reservoir was 
originally paved, but it has been long neglected and is now choked 
with earth and grass. An undor^ound masonry water-channel led 
froiji the reservoir and brought Sie water to the fountain. This 
source of water-supply is private property and much of it is used for 
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watering a field before it reaches the town. Even in its present 
neglected state its water is of fair quality. In 1873 the municipality 
offered to pay £3000 (Rs. 30,000) for the aqueduct but the offer 
was refused. Besides the supply from the Goddvari and from the 
Ndsardi fountain, there are 825 wells in the town, 502 in the old 
town, 270 in tho new town, and fifty-three in Panchvati. Only four 
of those aro municipal property. Water brought from the four 
municipal and four other wells was found to be bad. 

The drainage of Ndsik is unsatisfactory and is one of the chief 
causes of its high death-rate. In the town or Icasha many of tho 
roads have drains. But the drains leak and in times of heavy rain 
overflow, and much sullago ami other foul water soaks into the 
soil. Kiizipura or the south part of tlie town is badly drained. 
At present, at a cost of £250 (Rs. 2500), a drain is being dug from 
tho Piiijitra ghat through Kiizipura gate road and tho Urdu Bazdr 
south-east to tho Nagjhiri. In the Alaratha town, tho north pai’t of 
Aditvjlr is undraineil, tho bathing water gathering in cesspools 
which are cleaned once a year. In the rest of Aditvdr a drain, 
covered with slabs and carrying urine and house sullago, runs down 
the centre of the roadway. Pits aro dug in tho sand of the river- 
side to receive sullago at the Sati gate and at TJ nul-maheshvar^s 
temple. At Gora Ram's temple tlireo small drains and from 
Murlidhar's Kot two small drains discharge on the bed of the river. 
In Navapura to the south of Aditvar most of tho drains 
discharge into tho Sarasvati. There are two branches of the 
Sarasvati, tlio western branch which drains tho part of Navdpura 
near Rdja Bahadur's house, and tho southern branch or main 
stream which rises near the Collector's house and after crossing 
some garden land passes north alongside the Triinbak gate and 
receives tho smaller western stream opposite Jalko-vada. Prom 
this point a paved drain has been made below tlie stream bed and 
is carried to the mouth of the stream near Balaji's temple. Before 
the monsoon begins the entrance to the paved portion is blocked to 
keep out the torrents of water whicli the drain could not carry. 
Tho storm water escapes into the river at BalAji's temple, but 
all tbo year round sullage is admitted into tho drain. Opposite 
Bdldji's temple is a cesspool which is periodically cleaned. The 
drain is continued below the raised road along tho river bank as 
far as the Nav gate. On tlio w'ay it receives tho sewage from 
eleven drains which discharge into the drain leading from the Delhi 
gate ; beyond this the contents of tho drains from Dingar Ali bill 
aro discharged by the Nav gate drain. Tho main drain ends in a 
cess pool opposite the Nav gate into which nine drains from 
Budhvdr Peth communicating with the Ashra gate drain discharge, 
Tho sewage is convoyed from tho Nav gate cesspool by two iron 
pipes, and is discharged into an open channel dug in the sand which 
runs parallel to and a little above the stream until it joins it at the 
causeway near Tdlkute's temple. 

In Panchvati most of the streets are drained. The main] drain 
ends on the rocky bed of the river behind Ndmshankaris temple» 
The Mh^rs', Kous^ and K&gadis' quarters to the south and south- 
east of the town hayd no artificial drsinage. 
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There are in all about sixty temples in Ndsik, a number which has 
earned for it the name of the Bonares of Western India. This large 
number is duo to three causes, the holiness of the Godavari, the 
belief that Ndsik and Panchvati were for years the scene of the 
exile of R4m Sita and Lakshman, and the wealth and political 
importance of Ndsik as the second city in the Peshwis’ ten*itories. 
The earliest mention of a templo at Nasik is by the Jain writer 
Jinaprabhasuri who wrote about the fourteenth century. He notices 
Kunti\dh^r, a templo of Chaiidraprabhasvarni the eighth Tirthankar. 
No trace of this temple remains. The next notice of Nasik 
temples is, that in 1G80 twenty-iive temples at Ndsik were destroyed 
by the Deccan viceroy ol: Aurangzcl) (1 05(i-1705). Among these are 
said to have been temples of Smidar-nilrayan and Uiml-maheshvar in 
the Aditvar Peth on the right bank of the (Jodavari, of Ramji and 
Kapalcslivar in I’anchvati, and of IMahalakshmi on the Old Port 
which the Musalnians clianged into their Jama mosque.^ ^J'ho only 
vestiges of early Hindu building are Mahalakshmi^s tem])le now 
the Jdina mosque, and ^tlie door-post of the small temple of 
Nilkantheshvar n(*ar tlie Ashra gate, whi(di is much like the door- 
post of SomeshvaPs near (hingapnr, six miles west of Ndsik.^ It was 
under the Pe^liwa^s rule (1750-1818) that almost all the largo 
temples which now adorn Nasik were built. Most of them were tho 
work of their Nasik governors or Raja Baluldurs and othoi* sirddns^ 
of whom Narushankar, Ok, Cliaudrachiid, and 0<lhcdcar are tho best 
known. The wives and relations of many of the l^esliwas, especially 
Gopikabdi the mother of tho fourtli l*esliwa Mjidhavrao (1 7()0-1772), 
visited Njisik and sciveral of the temples and shrines wore built by 
them. One grouj) of buildings is ilu) gift of tho Indor princess 
Ahalyabai (17r)5-l795) so famous for her xenl as a temple-builder. 
Since the fall of the Pesliwas (1»S18) no largo temple has b(*en built 
at Nfisik. The only building with any pndensions to architectural 
merit that dates since the British rule is the Kapurthala fountain and 
rest-house near Balaji’s temple which was built in 1878. 

Most of the Nasik temples are of stone and morlar. Hie best stone 
has been brought fnnn the IMmsej-Bliorgad liills about six miles 
north of Nasik. Throe temples have special architectural merit, 
BdmjPs in Panchvati, Narnshankar’s or tlio Bell temple on tho left 
bank of the river near tho chief crossing, and Bundar-uarayaiPs 
in Aditvdr Peth. Of these the largest and simplest is Ramji^s 
and tho most richly sculptured is Ndrushaid<aPs; Sundar-iuirayaii^s 
comes between the two others both as regards size and ornament. 

Beginning in the north, in Aditvflr Peth in New Nasik wliore tho 
river takes its first bend to the south, on rising ground on tlio right 
or west bank about a hundred feet above the river-bed, is tho 
temple of Sundar-udrayan. It faces east and measures about 
eighty feet square standing on a stone plinth about three feet high. 
On the east north and south it is entered by flights of steps 
each with a richly carved and domed portico with front and side 


^ Ssnitory Commusioner’s Report (1881)> 46. ^ See below GoTard]iim<QaDgAp!iir. 
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arcbes in the waving- edged style locally known as the mimbdr or 
Musalmdn prayer*niclie. To the west or shrine end the outsido of 
the tetnplo is rounded. Over the centro of tho building is a large 
dome and behind the dome is a handsome spire. The whole is of 
beautifully dressed stone and is highly ornamented^ especially the 
main or eastern door which is richly carved with figures, chains, 
bells, and tracery. In 1848 tho central dome was struck by lightning. 
It was restored in 1858, but some broken ornaments on the north 
and west show traces of the damage. In the shrino are three black 
stone images, a tbreo«feet high Narayan in the middle and a smaller 
Lakshmi on either side. Though they are about fifty feet from the 
outer wall and are separated from it by three gates, tlio building is 
so arranged that at sunrise on tho 20th or 2 1 si of March the sun^s 
rays fall at Narayjin^s feet. The lamp which burns at the shrine 
is said to bo visible from the gate of tho Kapdleshvar temple which 
is about 1000 yards oif on the other side of the river, ^.rho temple 
charges are met and a large number of Jirahmans arc fed on Kcirtik 
shuddlia 14tli (November-Decomber) from a Government grant of 
£82 ds. (Us. 821 J). Urom tho east or main eiilranco a flight of 
sixty-eight dressed stone steps leads to the river. Once a year on 
tho KdHilc (November-Decomber) full-moon the steps and tho temple 
arc brilliantly lighted. Over the cast doorway, a marble tablet, with 
a Devauagari inscription in seven lines of small letters, states that 
the temple was built by Gaugadhar Yashvant Chandrachud in 1756, 
Tho cost of the temple and flight of stops is said to have been about 
£100,000 (Us. 10,00,000). On the spot where the temple stands 
there is said to have been an old Hindu lemplo which was destroyed 
by tho Musahnans and tho site made a Imrying-groiind. On the 
overthrow of Miisalrndn rule probably about 1750 Peshwa Bdlaji 
is said to have destroyed tho graveyard, cleared the ground of the 
bones, and sanctified tho spot on which tho present temple was built. 

On tho river bank a few yards north of the flight of steps which 
lead to Siindar-iianlyaii^s temple, is a shrino of Ganpati, and 
to the south a Bainlgi^s monastery or Near tho monastery 

is a pool called the Badrika Sangam into whicli, according to tho 
local story, Heimldpant, the temple-building luiuisterofRdmchandra 
the fifth Devgiri Yadav ruler (1271 -1800) threw the philosopher's 
stone which ho had brought from Ceylon. Search was made, and 
one link of an iron chain with wliich the pool was dragged was 
turned to gold. Tho pool was drained dry, but tho stone had 
disappeared. 

In the bed of the river, close below tho Sundar-n^r^yan stairs, 
the next flight of steps are known as Ojha's steps. They wore 
built in 1808 at a cost of about £200 (Rs, 2000). On the high 
bank at the top of Ojha's stops, on the north side, is a temple of 
Dattdtraya and a monastery of Raghundth Bhatji who about seventy- 
five years ago was famous for his power of curing diseases and 
controlling the elements. To the south is a temple of Shiv which 
was built in 1820 bv B61djip$,nt Ndtu at a cost of £1000 
(Rs* 10,000), The front hall or scLohdmandap, and rest-house close by, 
acoording to an inscription on the east face of the outer wall, were 
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.built in 1845 (Shak 1767) by Ndrd,yaiirdo Tamdji Potnis. Tho cost 
is estimated at £600 (Rs. 6000). About fifteen yards to tbe south of 
this rest-house, at the foot of a pipal treo, is a four-armed Mdruti, 
round which, in the hope of getting children, womon are constantly 
walking and hundreds Of lamps made of wheat-paste are burned. 
In the neighbourhood are several monasteries or maths and ascetics' 
tombs OTysamadhis. 

About seventy yards south-east of Sundar-ndrdyan's is tJmd- 
maheshvar's temple. It faces east and is surronndod and hidden 
by a stone wall with two small houses in front which are washed 
by the river when it is in flood. Witliiii the wall, in front of the 
temple, is a large wooden outer hall with a handsomely carved 
ceiling. In the shrine in the west, with a passage in front, are 
three black marble images al)Oiit two feet high, Maheshvar or Shiv in 
the middle, Ganga on the right, and Uma or Parvati on tho left. 
These are said to have been brought by tho Marathas from tho 
Karndtak in ono of their plundering expeditions. ^J'ho tomplo 
was built in 1758 at a cost of about £20,000 (Ks. 2,00,000) by 
Trimbakrdo Amriteslivar, tho uncle of Madhavrao the fourth 
Peshwa (1761-1772). A yearly Government grant of £52 14s. 
(Rs. 527) is administered by a committee. Close to the north of 
Umd-maheshvar's temple are about twenty ascetics' tombs or 
samdAhis, 

On the right bank of the river, about seventy yards south-east of 
Umd-mah^shvar's, stands Nilkantheshvar's tomplo. It is strongly 
built of beauti fully dressed richly carved trap. It faces oast across 
the river and has a porch dome and spiro of graceful outline. Tho 
object of worship is a very old liiKj said to date from tho time of 
the mythic king dauak tho fathiyr-in-law of Ram. An inscription in 
the front wall states that the present temple was built in 1747 (Shak 
1669) by Lakshnmjishankar, brother of Narushankar Raja Bahddur 
of Mdlegaon, at a cost of about £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000). It has a 
yearly Government grant of £18 Os. (Rs. 1S3) and is managed by 
tho family of Achdrya Kashikar, In times of flood the rocks on 
which the temple stands are surrounded by water. In front of the 
temple a flight of steps leads to the water. 

About fifty yards south-west of Nilkantheshvar's, and reached from 
it by a flight of forty-eight steps, is the Panchratneslivar temple, a 
brick and wood building which from outside looks like a house. 
The ling in this temple is believed to date from tho time of Rdm, 
and to take its name from the fact that Rdm offered it gold, 
diamonds, sapphires, rubies, and pearls, a gift which is known as tho 
five jewels or panchratna. The ling has a silver mask with five 
heads which it wears on certain days, especially on the full-moon of 
Kartik (November). The tomplo was built by Yadneshvar Dikshit 
Patvardhan in 1768 at an estimated cost of £1500 (Rs. 15,000). 
The management is in the hands of the Dikshit family. In front of 
tho temple is an ascetic's monastery and outside of the monastery a 
small temple of Ganpati. About twenty feet south-east of Ganpati'a 
teniple in a corner is a small broken image of Shitlddevi, the small- 
pox goddess. When a child has smaQ-pox its mother poorisi water 
823-64 
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oyer this image for fourteen days and on the fifteenth brings the* 
child to the temple, weighs it against molasses or sweetmeats, and 
distributes them among the people. The image was broken about 
ninety years ago by one Eambhat GL^ipnre. His only son was 
sick with small-pox and though he did all in his power to please the 
goddess his son died. Enraged with his loss, Rambhat went up to 
the goddess and broke oif her hands and feet. Though maimed the 
people- still trust in Shitladevi, and during small-pox epidemics so 
much water is poured over her that it flows in a stream down the 
stone stops to the river. 

High above the river-bed, aboutten yards oast of Panchratnoshvar^s, 
is a temple of Ram calh'd Oora or the White; to distinguish it from 
the Black or Kjila Ram across the river in Panclivati. The temple is 
reached by a flight of forty dressed stone vsteps from the river side. 
There is also a smaller door from the town side on the north. In 
front of the temple is a largo outer hall or sahlidmm}du'p about 
sixty foot square. It lias room for about 2000 people, tho men 
sitting below and tho women in the gallery. Every morning and 
evening holy books or purdns are read almost always to a crowd of 
listeners. In this outm* hall are four figures, about three feet high, 
of Ganpati, Mariiti, Godavari, and iMahishasiir-mardani or tho 
buffalo-slaying goddess. On the li;ft is an eight -trunked Ganpati, 
and on the right an eight-.Mrmed Afahishasur-mardani wiili 
beautiful images of Shiv amJ IVirvati. 1'ho imago of Godavari to 
the north has lately been added. Facing th(‘ shrine and about fifty 
feet in front of it is a Maruti. In the shrine is a group of five 
white marble images two and a half feet higli. ^llie central imago 
is Ram, on eilber side are Ijakshrnaii and Sit a, and at their feet 
Bharat and Shatnighna, Ram's half-})rothors. ^J'ho temple was built 
in 1782 by Dovrao Hingiio, of Cbandori. A groat yearly 

festival on Jifeshth slruddha lOtli (J uuo- J iily) in honour of the imago of 
Godavari is ]);nd for and other tornplc eliarges are met from a grant 
by the Hingne family. This family suyijilied the chief house-priests 
or npMh ydyiis to Biijirao the second Peshwa (1 720-1 710). They were 
afterwards raised to the rank of Sirdars and for many years their 
fortunes wero bound up with the Peshwas. The beautifully 
Hingno^s vdda belongs to this family.^ 

On raised ground in the river-bed, about twenty yards south of 
Gora Rilin^s, is MuvlidhaFs temple. In the sJirino of this temple is 
a group of cleverly cut white marble figures about three and a half 
feet high. In tlie centre Mnrli<lhar or tho Harp-bearer, stands on 
one foot with a harp in his hand, and by his side are two cows each 
with a calf. The imago was brought from Chdndori by the Hingne 
family. When dressed in woman’s robes as ardhandrishvar, the* 
half-man half-woman deity, it is much admired. The temple wai^ 
built in 1828 by one Dada Bava. Between this and Gora Rdm’s 
temple are several stone platforms raised in honour of women who 
have burnt themselves with their dead husbands. From the first of 
Shrdvan vadya (July -August), in the hall in front of the images. 


1 Details given above pp,493<«495, 
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.a ndm-saptdha or recital of tho ^od’s names ffocs on for seven days. 
Doring tlieso seven days there is an unceasing clashing of cymbals 
and singing of songs. One band of eight to thirty men of all except 
the depressed castes plays and sings for three hours and then gives 
charge to another party. On the eleventh of the same fortnight a 
palanquin-procession or dindi starts about three in the afternoon 
and returns about nine at night. From 100 to 400 people attend. 
On the following day a feast is given to about 500 Brdhmans and 
cymbal-players. 

Closo to MurlidhaFs temple is a temple to Shiv under the name 
of V^riddheshvar. It is a. scjuiire stone building of no beauty and 
contains a stoiio Hug. It was built })y tlio Durve family in 17(53. 
This god Las no devotees and no festival^ as his worship is believed 
to bring bad fortune. 

Conspicuous by its ugly red and white dome is Tarakeshvai’^s 
temple about fifty yards s<jiitli-east of Gora Jlani\s, in the bed of the 
river, opposite to Narnshiuikar’s or Iho Ihdl temple. It is a some- 
what ugly stoJie building with a poi tico and an inner shrine with a 
ling, in the veranda is a well ornainonted bull or nandi. The 
temple has no ondowineiit and no s])ecial festival. Two small 
tablets built high up in the back wall of the veranda state that it 
was built in 1780 {Sluik 1702) by Krishnadiis Panlnjpc. 

Btllaji’s temple is a lai'ge and idch but clumsy-looking building 
about ten yards south-west of Tarakeshvllr^s. The temple is re- 
garded witli peculiar liolimiss as being at the meeting of the Goda- 
vari and the small Harasvati stroarn, wliieh flows under the ternplo. 
The bed of the river in front of the tcmplo is paved, and the ground 
floor fronting the river is faced with stone arches, Tliirty steps lead 
to the upper storey whose side-walls and interior arc more like a large 
dwelling-house than a tonqdo. In front of the shrine is a court 
about fifty feet square, and to the west of the court, within an outer 
hall, is the shrine, an oblong building about forty feet by twenty. 
The shape of the shrine is interesting as it resembles a nave with 
two aisles and a ehau(.*el or apse at the west end. Part of the 
walls of the outer luill are covered with rough but spirited paintings 
of scenes from the Hiiimlyan, Mahabliilrat, and the Purans. The 
paintings are renewed every few years. In the shrine are three 
small copper images, Bahiji the god of riches in the centre, Rama- 
devi on his right, and Lakshmi on his left. Ralaji always wears 
a gold mask and jewellery worth about 45000 (Ks. 50,000), and he 
^has silver vessels worth about £300 (Rs. 3000) more. Tho temple was 
^uilt in 1771 at an estimated cost of about £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000) by 

Vir Vaishnav named Bdppaji Bava Gosdvi son of Trimbak Bava 
or Tinmaya Bava. Tho story is tliat Ganpatrdo, the father of Tin- 
maya, while travelling in tho south found the image in the Tdmra- 
pami river in Tinnevelly, and taking it with him sot it up in his house 
at Junnar in Poona. In 1701, after Ganpatrao’s death, his son Tia- 
maya was warned in a dream that within fifteen days Junnar would 
be burnt to ashes. Leaving Junnar he settled in Ndsik and built 
a temple for the image in Somvdr Poth. Prom this in 1758 it was 
taken to another tomple^ and after Tinmaja^s death his son B&pp&ji, 
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Chapter XIY. in 1771^ built the present temple. His father^a tomb is at the outer. 

Places of Interest. Besides eleven Nasik villages, granted by the Peshwa and 

continued by the British, yielding a yearly revenue of £665 
NAsik. 6650) Bdlaji^s temple has a yearly cash allowance of £129 2s. 

Templee. 1291) and yearly grants from Scindia, Holkar, the Oaikw^r, the 

JBdldji, Dharampur chief, and others, worth about £810 (Rs. 8100). Many 
presents of food and other gifts are also made. The revenue is 
managed by the ministrants or pujdris. Paii; of it is required to 
pay interest on a debt which was incurred by a former manager. 
The rest is spent in daily doles of food to Brahmans Gos^vis 
and Bairagis, and to meet the expense of the yearly oar-festival 
between the Ist and 11th oiAslivin shuddha (September- October) 
when the god is borne tlirongh the town in a small car drawn by 
two men. A rich worshipper sometimes invites the god to dine at 
his house. 'J'ho god goes with the chief ministrant in a palanquin, 
accompanied by all the members of the ministrant^s family, and they 
arrange to cook ihe dinner and cat it. 

In lidhi 3 i\s temple the routine of daily worship begins with the 
kdhad-drii or the wick-lamp- waving at six in the morning. The 
object of this ceremony is to awaken the god by well-omened 
songs or hhnjMiids. A camphor-lamp is also .waved before the 
imago. About twciity-fivc persons attend. Service or piija is 
performed from nine to twelve and again from six to seven. 
After nine at night is performed the tthej-drti, the object of 
which is to bring sleep to the god by songs and the waving of 
lamps. About twenty -live people generally attend. On the first 
night of the Nino Nights or NaunUra festival, during the first fort- 
night of Abdiuin (October), Bdlaji^s wheel-weapon or sudarshan is 
laid in a car and drawn through the town. The route is from 
Baldji’s temple along the paved river-bed, past the Delhi gate, 
then through the Nav Darvaja to Tiiindha, past Dliondo Mahadev’s 
mansion, along old IVimbat Ali to near the inside of the Trimbak gate, 
and then by a side lane past l[undiv;lla’s vdda and Kdkardya’s 
vdda back to Balaji^s temple. During the circuit the people of the 
houses by which the car passes offer flowers, plantains, guavas, 
sweetmeats, cocoanuts, and money. Only people of the parts of the 
town through which it passes attend Iho car. Tho number is gene- 
rally about GOO of whom five-sixths arc usually women. On each 
of the following nine days the image is seated on a carrier or vdhem 
and borne round tho outside of the temple. The carrier varies from 
day to day. On the first day it is a lion, on tlio second a horse, on 
the third an elephant, on the fourth tho moon, on the fifth tho sun, on 
the sixth tho nioukey-god Mdrutiy on the seventh an eagle, on the 
eighth a peacock, on tho ninth a serpent, and on the tenth it is again 
seated in the car. On the night of the seventh day the god is 
married to Lakshmi, l^he attendance numbers about 200 women 
and 400 ascetics each of whom receives (J anna). On the seventh 
and eighth days the whole Brahman population of Nd.aik is fed. 
Formerly the feast was held on the twelfth dw on the pavement on 
the right bank of the river, the site of the Elapurthdla tower. In 
1839 ail officer in the public works department passed between 
two rows of about 3000 Br&hmans, who, forming a mob^ attacked 
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his bungalow, broke the windows, and destroyed the furniture. 
Since then the feast has been held in a house near the temple. It 
lasts for two days as there is not room for more than half of the 
guests on one day. On the tenth day or Dasara, the images are 
placed in the car and the car is dragged round the hall or 
mbhdmandap, A large crowd of visitors come to worship the 
images in the evening. During these Navrdtra holidays five or 
six hundred rupees are collected. Some of these receipts are on 
account of hhiagi, a percentage on their profits which merchants 
and others lay by in the name of Balaji. On the eleventh day the 
chief images are taken in the car to the river and are bathed and 
worshipped. The ceremony on the river-bank lasts for about throe 
hours. On this occasion two or three linndrod musicians from the 
neighbouring villages attend and sing and play. Each of them gets 
a turban, varying in value from Is. to 2s. (8 na.^.-Re. 1). 

On the river-bank, about ten yards south of Billaji’s, arc the tem- 
ples of Gondeshvar and Krislmoshvar, which were built in 1776 by 
Dliondo Dattatraya Naygavkar at a cost of over £1000 (Rs. 10,000). 
In the shrine of each is a white marble ling, both of which end in a 
five-headed bust of Maliadov. Between the two temples is a third 
of Vithoba containing stone figures of Vithoba and Rakhmd-bai 
each about one and a half feet high. These temples have no endow- 
ments and no special ceremonies. 

About fifty yards south-west of Gondeshvar^s and Krishnoshvar^s 
and about 600 feet west of the river-bank, stands the temple of 
Tilbhdiidcshvar. It is a plain brick structure with a porch, an 
inner shrine, and a spiral top or dome. The ling is a plain 
stone pillar two feet liigli and five feet round. It is the largest 
ling in Nasik. It owes its name to a story that every year it grows 
the length of a grain of sesainum or ilL It was built in 1 763, at 
a cost of about £2600 (Rs. 26,000), by Trimbakrao Amriteshvar 
Pethe, the urnde of Madbavrao the fourth Peshwa (1761-1772). It 
has a yearly Govern men t grant of £17 4^. (Rs. 472) part of which is 
spent in payments to priests who daily rccito punms and kirtans. 
In front of the temple is a stone bull or nandi. Close by are 
several ascetics^ tombs or sn/niddhis, aud a group of temples to Devi, 
Vithoba, Narsing, and Vaman. On Mahdfthivardtra (January), and 
on each Monday in (July- August), at about three in the 

afternoon, a silver mask is laid in a palanquin and borne round 
Nasik. On the way it is bathed in the river on the left bank near 
the Tarkeshvar temple, worshipped, and brought back. About a 
hundred people attend the procession. On Shivardtra (January) and 
Vaikunth-chaturdashi (December-January), thousands of people visit 
the temple. On both of those days the god wears the silver mask 
and is dressed in rich clothes and adorned with flowers. On the 
night of Vaikunth‘chaturdashi(DeQQmhGr-Ji!kniiavy)thegod is dressed 
as ardhandrishvavy half as Mahd.dey and half as Parvati. 

A^out twentyyards south-west of TilbhAndeshvar^s is Siddheshvar’si 
a plain brick building with a stone ling. It was built by one Kdle 
in 1775 at an estimated cost of £100 (Bs. 1000), It has no income 
»nd no worship. 
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' About ten yards south of Siddheshvar’s, at the foot of the pipal 
tree inside the Delhi gate, is a temple of Kjtshi-vishvoshvar. This 
was built in 1798 by Khandubhat Ddji Bhanavsi at an estimated 
cost of £150 (Rs. 1500). The stone pavement round the tree was 
built in the same year by one Povdr Ptltil. The temple contains a 
Ungy but has no income and no worship. 

Two or threo yards west of Kashi-vishveshvar’s, at the meeting 
of the Gayatri and tho Godjivari, once washed by the river but now 
at some distance from it, is tho temple of Murdeshvar or Mrigaya- 
dhishvar. According to a local story Malwidev rescued the five 
rivers, Gayatri, Savitri, Sarasvati, SLraddlia, and Medha, who were 
pursued by their father Brahmadov and so earned the name of 
Mrigayjldhishvar or tho god of tho chaso. I'lie temple was built 
in 1770 by Jagjivanrao J*ovar whose brother built tho temple of 
Kapaleshvar in Panchvati. Tlio temploj has no ondowraents and 
no special ceremonies. About 100 yards west ol! Miirdeslivar’s, in a 
lane on the Delhi gate ro«ad is a tcjinple of Someshvar, a stone 
building with a domed top and a large luig. 

In tho river-bed, about fifty yards south of I hUftji\s temple, are tho 
Kapurthala monuments which were built in memory of the chief of 
that state who died at Aden on his way to lllnglaud in*1870.^ They 
include asliriiieor snmddhiy a fountnin, and a j*est-]iouso with temple. 
Tho fsamddhi near tho ferry is a plain stone structure with araarblo 
inscription slab. Jt is moderate in size and of no particular 
interest. 1'he fountain in the hud of tho river, with an extensive 
stone paveimmt around it, is a handsome structuro erected at a cost 
of £1201 (lls, 12,010). It is about thirty feet high and consists of 
a basalt basement with three steps, and over it a square 
superstructure with sides of white perforated marble. Tho whole is 
siirinuuntuHl by a fiat melon -shaped dome. On each side is carved a 
lion^s head which will be used as a spout wlicn Nasik is provided 
with water-works. On the south face is the following inscription : 

Erected in memory of His Highness Fnrzund Dilbund Basukhoolat quad- 
Doulnt i Englisbia Rajah i Rajgan Rajah Rundheer Singh Baha'dur Ahloowal* 
lia, G.C.S.I., Valoo I Kapoorlhalla Boimdoo Batonlco and Acouna. Born in 
March 1832, 15th Chet Humbut 1888, and died at sea near Aden in April 1870, 22nd 
Chet fiumbiit 1020 on his way to England, to which country ho was proceeding to 
pay his respects to Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, Sovereign of the 
United Kingdom of England Ireland and Scotland and Empress of India and 
the Colonies. 

On tho north face are inscriptions in Sanskrit and Urdu to the 
same purport. Tho rest-house, which is about twenty yards west of 
the founlaiu, is about thirty feet above tlie river-bed and is reached 
by twenty-four steps. Tho rest-house was built at a cost of £1469 
(Ks. 14,690), It is a cut-stonc building with an open central court 
about thirty feet by twenty. In the west or back wall is a shrino 
with images of Ildm, Lakshman, Sita, Ganga, and Godavari. 


1 Tho Kapurth.i,la state in the FanjAb lies between 31° 9' and 31® 39' north latitude, 
and between 75® 3' and 75® 38' east longitude. It has an area of 1650 square %iles, 
with a population of 470,000, and a yearly revenue of about £170,000. 

^ The black basalt is said to have been brought from Dhair or Bhorgad fort near 
R&msej, tho same quarry from which the KAla Iliim temple in Panchvati was built. 
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• Between the Delhi and Ndv gates, about seventy yards south-east 
of Murdeshvar's, is the open altar-1 iko shrine or chabutra of Muk- 
teshvar with a ling. It is entirely in the bed of the river, and diinng 
the rains is surrounded with water. Near tho altar are two holy 
pools or tirthas called Medha and Koti. Tho altar-shrine stands 
on a cut-stone plinth at tho top of a flight of tlirco stone steps. 
Yearly festivals are held on Ahhatatrltiya (May -June) and AlahiU 
shivaratra (January-February), the charges being met by tho Dikshit 
family. Tho shrine and tho flight of steps were built in 1782 
by Cxanpatrdo Ramchaiidra Dikshit. Close by, on tho river-bank, is 
a temple of Siddlieshvar and one of tho best rest-houses in Nflsik, 
which were built in 1830 by a hanker known as Chandorkar at a 
cost of £1500 (Its. 15,000). In the space in front of Clidiidorkar’s 
rest-house, and about twenty-five ynrds to the south along the bed of 
tho river, about fifty tombs or samddhi^ mark s])ots whei*e Hindus 
have been buried or burnt. A little to the south of these tombs is a 
shrine of Maruti called the llokda or Cash Maruti from his practice 
of attending to no vows that are not paid in advance. 

About eighty yards south of Rokda Maruti’s shrine are the 
Satyanarilyan temple and monastery, Nil kantheshvar\s shrine, and a 
small temple of Mahotkateshvar Ganpati. Hatyanarayau^s shrine 
and monastery are in tho same building which is of wood and has 
a small niche to Devi in tho west or back wall, and a shrine of 
Satyanardyan in a corner of the south wall. A door in the north 
corner of this building leads to a small tmnplo of NilkantheshVfar 
Miihddev. It is a stone building with a slirine and porch. Tho 
shrino has what looks like an old door-post of about the twelfth or 
thirteenth century much like the door-post of tho ruined Sorneshvar 
temple at Gaiigapur live miles west of Nasik.^ 3110 shrine is about 
twelve feet s({uare and lias a ling with a high case or shdlankha. In 
tho porch facing the ling is a bull or 'luiudi which may be old. 
A door in the north-cast corner of this temple h'ads to the shrine 
of Mahotkateshvar Ganpati, tho object of worship being a largo red 
figure of Ganpati in the centre of the building between two pillars. 

About 150 yards south-east of Sa.tyanar^^yan^s monastery a winding 
road passing the Ashra gate leads to the shrine of Durgadevi, a 
small stone and mortar building about four feet wide and eight feet 
high, with in its back or west wall an image of Durgadevi besmeared 
with red-lead. About 100 yards south-east of Durgadovi^s shrino 
are the Vdr^shimpi^s steps which were built by a tailor named Viira. 
Here also are stops which led up to tho ruined Kotki gate and four 
shrines or chhatris erected in memory of burnt or buried Hindus, 
one of them in honour of tho father of Mr. Kaghoji Trimbakji 
Sdnap. 

About 100 yards further south, below the crossing of the east 
Bombay-Agra road, is Talkute's temple, tho last building on 
the right bank of the river. It is a small Mahadev's temple of 
stone, with rich ornament and a graceful porch domo and spire. 
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It was built in 1783 by a tailor named Sopanahet TAlkute, at an* 
estimated cost of £2000 (Bs. 20,000). It contains a ling and in the 
porch is a bull or nandi. When in flood tho river surrounds the 
temple. About a hundred yards south of this temple is the Hindu 
burning-ground. 

Including those in Panchvati, there are sixteen temples on the loft 
bank and side of the river. Beginning with those farthest up the 
stream, the first beyond the Ariiija, to the north-west of Kapdleshvar 
and about eighty yards north-west of the very holy Bamkund, is a 
temple of Vithoba locally held to be not less holy tliaiiVithoba's temple 
at Pandharpur. The buildings include an enclosed yard with a rest- 
house. In the right of the yard is the mona.stery of the Bair^gi in 
charge, and in the left the temple, a brick and stone building, with a 
porch and an inner temple and sfiiro. The imago is supposed to be the 
same as the Pandharpur Vithoba. ^J'ho story is that one Vishvanath 
or Devdatt, a blind or sick .Brahman, for the accounts vary, was loft 

a band of Pandharpur pilgrims in Nasik. In his grief that he 
should not see the god, he sat by the river mourning and refusing 
food. While he sat Vithoba in the form of a Bi'ahman tempted 
him to eat, but in vain. This devotion so pleased the god that he 
assumed his proper form, and in answer to Vishvandth's prayer 
promised to remain in Nfivsik. I’lio temple was built in 1755 by 
T^tya Kfikirde at an estimated cost of Jibout X5()0 (Ks. 5000). In the 
shrine is the imago of Vithoba two and a half feet high with Rddha on 
his right and Rukraini on his left. It has a yearly 0 ovcrii in ont grant 
of £4(i (Rs.400). A large fair is held on Atihadlta shnddha 11th (June- 
July), and on the second day many Brahmans arc fed. The BairagPs 
monastery near the temple was bnilt lifty years ago by Bairagis at a 
cost of £1000 (Rs. 10,000). To the north and west are rest-houses 
which are always full of Bairagis. In the monastery are many 
metal images, chiefly of Ram Lakshman and Sita, who get yearly 
presents from Bombay Bhiitiaa. To the south, on a raised platform, 
built in 17(33 by Jagjivaiirao Poviir, is an image of a five-faced or 
panchmnkhi Maruti. In the open air a few yards east of the five- 
faced Maruti is Baueshvar ling. The foundation of a temple was 
laid in 1780, but the building was never finished. According to the 
local story the god warned the builder that he did not wish to have 
any temple. Persons in bad circumstances or suffering from fever 
often cover the ling with rice and whey, a dish called dahihhat. 
Near it is a temple in honour of the Codava-ri, with an imago of the 
goddess Ganga. It was built in 1775 by Gopikabdi, the mother of 
M^dhavrdo the fourth Peshwa. It has a yearly Government grant of 
£2 (Rs. 20) and a yearly festival in Jyeshtha (June- July). To the 
north of the Rdmkundare several other temples and stone rest-houses 
which also were built by Gopikab^i at a total cost of £700 
(Rs. 7000). One of these is a temple sacred to the five-gods or 
panchdyatan, Ganpati, Samb, Devi, Surya, and Vishnu. To the 
south-west of the Rdmkund are eleven small temples called the 
Panchdeval. They are under water during the raiuus. 

Near the R&tnkund, about thirty yards south-east of Vithoba’s 
temple, is Ajgaarbfiva'B monastery^ a small plains structore. It was 
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•built in 1788 by Amritrdv Shivclev Vinchurkar at an estimated cost 
of £500 ( Rs. 5000) in memory of Ajgarbava, a Kauoja Brahman, 
a cavalry soldier who turned ascetic. He was called Ajgarbava or 
the Ajgar devotee, because like the serpent of that name he was 
indifFerent to anything that happened. 

About seventy foot south-east of Ramkund are the Ahalyab^i build- 
ings including temples to Ram and Mahadev, and a rest-house. 
These are all solid structures which were built at an estimated cost 
of £2500 (Rs. 25,000) in 1785 by the princess Ahalyabai liolkar, the 
famous temple-builder.' Ram’s temple is a iiuissivo square building 
of brick and stone with an outside llight of stops. It contains images 
of Ram, Lakshman, and Sita, which arc said to have been all found 
in the Ramkund. There are also images of Ahalyabai and Maruti. 
Special festivals in honour of the images arci held in the Chaitra 
navrdtra (March- April) from the Hrst to the ninth days of the 
bright half of the montli. To the south of Ram’s teniplo is 
Mahadev^s temple genei'ally called the Gora or White Mahadev. It 
is a graceful building with porch shrine and spire. The object of 
worship is a ling. To the cast of the temple of White Mahadev ia 
the rest-house, with a row of arches along the east and west fronts. 

East of Ajgarbava’s monastery, about fifty feet above the river 
bank at the top of a high fliglit of steps, about forty yards from 
the Ramkund and exactly op|)osite SumJar-narayan’s, is the temple 
of Shiv Kapaleshvar or the Skull wearing Malnldev. The present 
building stands on the site of an older toinplo which was destroyed 
by the Moghals. Its arcin’ tecturo is square and massive with little 
ornament. Its shrine is at the east end. Its notable white cement 


1 AhalydMi Holkar, for thirty years (17(55 - 1795) the ruler of TTolkar’s possessions, 
was the widow of the b<»ii t)f MalliArrao, the founder of the Holkar family. Her 
husband died in his father s lifetime, and as her son who was insane <lit*d a year 
after he assumed the sovereignty (17(55), AhalyaliAi took up the reins of govern- 
ment, selecting Tukoji Holkar as the commander of lier army, associate in the Bt;ite, 
and ultimate successor. H<;r success in the internal afliiiinistration of her domi- 
nions was extraordinary ami lier inenKuy is still universally revered for the justice 
and wisdom of her mlministratitui. Her gniat object was, by a just and moderate 
government, to improve the condition of the country, w'hile she promoted the 
happiness of her subjects. She maintained but a small force in<lependcnt of her terri- 
torial militia ; but her troops were sufficient, aided by the cejuity of her adminis- 
tration, to preserve internal tranquillity ; and she relied on the army of the stiite and 
on her own reputation for safety against all external enemies. Her first principle 
of government appears to have been moderate assessment and an almost sacred 
respect for the rights of village oliiccrs and proprietors of lands. She sat 
every day, for a considerable period, in open court, transacting public business. She 
heara every complaint in person, and although she continually referred causes to 
courts of equity and arbitration and to her ministers for settlement, she was always 
accessible, and so strong was her sense of duty on all points connected with the 
distribution of justice that she is represented as not only patient, but unwearied, in 
the investigation of the most insignificant causes when appeals were made to her 
docisioo. It appears above all extraordinary how she liad mental and bodily powers 
to go through the labours she imposed upon herself, and which from the age of 
thirty to that of sixty, when she died, were unremitted. The hours gained from 
the affairs of the state were all given to acta of devotion and charity ; and a deep 
sense of religion appetun to have strengthened her mind in the performance of her 
worldly duties. Her charitable foundations extend all over India and at her magni- 
ficent tomb on tb^ banka of the Narbada, fifty miles south of Indor, her image is 
worshipped idong with that of MalULdev in whose temple it is. Maloolm’s Central 
India, f. 157»196 ; Indian Antiquary, IV. 346- M7« 
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dome distinguishes it from the neighbouring temples. The only 
object of worship is a ling which has no guardian bull. This is 
one of the most important temples in Ndsik and is always visited by 
pilgrims. The interior was built by Kolis in 1738 at an estimated 
cost of £500 (Rs. 5000), and the outer or western part at a cost of 
£1000 (Rs. 10,000) in 1763 by Jagjivanrao Povdr, a Mardtha officer 
whose descendants aro now headmen of Nasik. The following tale 
explains the origin of the name God of the Skull, and the absence 
of the attendant bull. In the course of a discussion as to which of 
them was the chief of the gods Brahma’s taunts so enraged Shiv 
that he cut off one of Brahma’s heads. Tho skull stuck to Shiv’s 
back and as he was unable to got rid of his burden in heaven 
he fled to earth. Wandering in search of a place where he 
might wash away his guilt, ho chanced to hear a white bull tell 
his mother that he would kill his master, a Brahman, and then go 
to tho Godavari and wash away the sin. Shiv watched the bull 
slay his master, turn black with guilt, go to a pool in the Goddvari, 
and come out white as .snow. Tho god followed the buH’s example 
and in tho pool the skull dropped off. In reward for the bull’s 
advice Shiv is said to have excused him from doing duty in front 
of his temple.^ Ike flight of stops up tho hill in front of this 
templo was built l)y Krisliiiaji Patil Povar, a relation of Jagjivan- 
rd/o’s, at a cost of £1500 (Rs. 15,000). Tho temple has a yearly 
Govcrimicnt grant of £27 lO.v. (Rs. 275). Tho days sacred to the 
god are Malta shir a ml ra (Jan nary -February), Mondays in Shrdvan 
(July- August), and Vaikunth-chafivrdashi ( Deco m her -January). On 
the M aha shi vara tra at about four in the afternoon a silver mask 
of Mahadev is laid in a palanquin, taken round Panchvati, and 
bathed in the Ramkuud. About a hundred people attend the 
procession. On this day and on Vailcanlh-chaturdashi (December - 
January) thousands of the people of Nasik visit the temple. On both 
of these days tho gt>d wears the silver mask and is adorned with rich 
clothes and flowers. On the night of Valkindh-tdudiirdafihi(DQCQmboy^ 
January) tho god is dressed half as Mahadev and half as Pdrvati. On 
every Monday in Shrdvan at three in the afternoon the silver 
mask is laid in a palanquin and taken round Panchvati when about 
a hundred people accompany tho procession. On its return the mask 
is bathed in the Ramkuud and worshipped. 

About fifty yards north of Kapaleshvar’s is a well built stone 
temple of Patflleshvar, facing east. 'Jflic temple, which is handsomely 
ornamented, is said to have been built by one Bh^igvat a few years 
after Rainji’s temple. It was struck by lightning some years ago. 
Traces of tho damage can still be scon in the north-east corner. 

About 400 yards north of Pdtaloshvar’s, on the wooded banks of 
the Aruna stream, is a built pool called Indrakund where Indra is 
said to have bathed and been cured of tho thousand ulcers with which 
he was afflicted under the curse of the sage Gautama whose wife he 
had violated. The pool is said to hold water till far in the hot 
weather. 


. I The same story is, told of the coireepoiidiog Skull Shrine in Beniures. Ken- 
nedy's Hindu Mythology, 296. ^ . 
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About eighty yards south of Indrakund is Miithya^s Mandir^ a 
temple of Rdm built in 1863 by Ganpatrao Mutho in memory of 
his father. To the west under a canopy is a Mdruti looking east. 
The temple has a floor of white marble and several square wooden 
pillars supporting a gallery. Prom the coiling are hung many 
lamps. In the shrine, which faces west, are images of ttdlm and Sita. 

About 150 yards north of Miithya^s Mandir is a large building 
known as Rasters vdda said to have been built about 1760 by a member 
of the Baste family. Opposite the vdda is Gopikdbdi's Krishna 
Mandir, a wooden building with a central hall and side aisles 
supported by plain pillars which uphold a gallery whore women sit 
to hear loathds and 'pnrdns. 

About half a mile east of the Krishna Mandir, and about fifty 
yards north-east of the tem})le of Kaia Ram, close to some very old 
and lofty banyan trees which are believed to bo sprung from the 
five banyans which gave its luirno to Panchvati, is the Sita (luinpha or 
Sita^s Cave. The cave is hid by a modern rest-house whoso front is 
adorned with some well carved wooden brackets in the double lotus 
and chain stylo. A largo ante-room (30' D" x 8' 2" x S') leads into 
an inner room ^10' X 12' 4" X 10% in whoso back wall a door leads 
down seven steps to a vaulted chamber (5' 8"' broad and 7' higli). In 
the back of this cliamber a dooj* opens into a close dark shriiio on 
a two-feet higher level (9' 10" square and 9' high) with images of 
Rdm, Lakshman, and Sita in a largo nicho in the Ijuck wall. A door 
(2' T* X V 8") in the left wall of the shrine leads one step down to a 
small antc-rooni (3' x 2' (i" x 5' 2" liigli) at the foot of tho left wall of 
which a.n opening 1'8" high by 1'3'' broad, only just large enough 
to craAvl through, leads two stops down to a vaulted njoin (9' 3" x 5' X 9' 
9" high). A door in the east wall of this room leads to a shrine of 
Mahadov on a ono-foot higher level. The shrine is vaulted, about 7' 2" 
square and about 9' high, with a made ling about tliree inches high. 
All these rooms and shrines are without any opening for air or light. 
Behind the Mahddov slirino is said to bo the entrance to an 
underground passage now liloekcd, which led six miles north to 
Rdmsoj hill, where Ram used to sleep. It was in this cave that 
B^m used to hide Sita when Im had to leave her, and it was from 
here that Sita was carried by Ravan disguised rs a religious beggar. 
The shrine has no grant. The ministraut, who is a Kimbi Gosavi, 
levies a fee of (i anna) from every pilgrim who visits the cave 
and supplies him with a guide who carries a lamp. Ho is said to 
make a considerable income. 

About 900 yards east of Rita Gumpha, is the temple of K^rta 
M^ruti on high ground beyond the Vdghadi stream. It was built by 
Eaghundth Bhat Kd,rta in 1781. The imago of Maruti is about 
nine feet high. In the neighbourhood are a temple of Mahalakshmi 
built by Khedkar at a cost of £200 (Rs. 2000) to tho west and 
an eight-sided temple of Murlidhar to the south without any image. 
The image which belongs to this temple as well as the imago of 
Narhari were brought intathe town when Narsingpura was deserted. 
Close by, in Ganeshvddi is a temple with a red image of Ganpatb 
which was built in 1767 by the “kmica/rni of Ndsik at a cost of £600 
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(Rs. 5000). A fair is held on tilichauth, the fourth day of the. 
bright half of Mdgh (January -February), 

In the south side of a fields about a hundred yards south-east of 
Sita^s cave, is a smooth flat-topped mound of earth about thirty feet 
high, ninety paces round, and twelve feet across at the top. The 
mound is much like the Gangdpur mound and the whole of the 
surface is of carth.^ There is no legend connected with it. The 
popular, and probably the correct, belief is that the mound is modern, 
made at the time of building Kila Ram’s temple, which is about 
eighty yards to tho west of it. The earth is said to have formed a 
slope to the top of the walls up which the heavy stones used in 
building the temple were dragged. When the building was finished 
the earth was cleared away from the walls and piled into this mound. 
Large numbers of modern stone chips scattered over the mound 
support the belief. At the same time these modern stone chips may 
be only a surface deposit, and considering its likemess to the GangApur 
and iflalhAr mounds to tho west of the city this mound soems 
worth examining. 

About eighty yards west of tho earthen mound is the temple of 
Kala RAm or Shri Ramji, one of the finest moejern temples in 
Western India. A sevontecn-feet high wall of plain dressed stone 
surrounds a well-k(*pt enclosure 2 lo feet long by 105 broad. It is 
entered through a gate iu tho middle of each of the four walls. 
Over the east gate is a music room or nrnfurkhana, which, at a 
height of about thirty feet from the g*round, commands a fine general 
view of NAsik, Inside of the wall, all round the enclosure runs a 
line of cloisters of pointed Musalman arches. In front of the cloisters, 
on each side, is a row of trees, most of them asholcti Jonosia asoka. 
In tlie centre of the north wall a staircase leads to a flat roof twelve 
feet broad, twenty-one feet high, and about four feet below the level 
of tho top of tlio parapet that runs along its outer edge. In the east 
of the enelosuro isadetached outer hiiWoYsahJidmmidtq) (75' X 31' x 12') 
open all round, handsomely and plainly built of dressed stone. It is 
Buppoj'lod on four rows of square stone pillars, ten pillars in each 
row. 'J’hc rows of pillars, which ar() about twelve feet high, form a 
central and two side passages, eacli pair of pillars in the same 
row being connected by a Miisahnan arch with waving edges. Tho 
hall stands on a plinth about a foot high, outside of which on the 
north and south sides is a terrace or outer plinth about a foot above 
the level of the court. The hall is used for kathds or Maratha 
sermons, and ^ov jiv run or scriptunj readings. About two yards from 
the north-west corner of the hall are a shrine of Ganpati to the 
right and of MArtand to the left.- About four yards further west, 
on a star-shaped stone plinth about two and a half feet high, stands 
the temple, eighty-three feet from oast to west by sixty feet from 
north to south. It has one main porch with a cupola roof to tho 
east and small doors to the north and south. The central dome and 


^ See below Oovardhan-Gangdpar. 

■ Tliese two email ehrines are rfd. They were preserved under an agreement 
made by OdhekaT when he bought the ground on which the temple eUnda. 
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the dome over the eastern cupola are in the grooved melon style. 
On the top of each is a waterpot with a stopper in its mouth. The 
spire^ which is sixty-uine feet high and surmounted with a gilt 
cone^ is plain except that up its edges there runs a curious fringe of 
waterpots, whose outsides are protected by sheaths. The general 

f lainness of the temple is relieved by horizontal bands of moulding. 

n each of the side walls and in the north and south faces of the 
tower are two empty niches, and at the cast end of the spire is the 
figure of a lion. In the west wall are two niches in the tower and one 
in the spire. The whole is simple, elegant, and finely finished. The 
beautiful stone was brought from I)luiir or Bhorgad fort near Kamsej, 
six miles north of Njisik. The temple is supposed to stand on the 
spot where RAm lived during his exile. It was built in 1782 by 
Sirddr Rangrao Odhekar on the site of an old woodon temple to 
which belonged the shrines of Ganpati and ]\l:irtand noticed above. 
The work is said to have lastc^d twelve years, 2000 persons being 
daily employed. According to an inscription in the shrine the total 
cost was about £230,000 (Hs. 23,00,000). In tlie shrine in the 
west of the temple, on a beautifully caiwed platform, stand images 
of R4m, Lakslirnan, iind Sita, of black stone about two feet high. 
The imago of Ram has gold moustaches and golden gloves. Besides 
the images rnentioiu;d, there arc many of metal and stone, chiefly 
of Martand, Ganpati, Ilattatraya, and Maruti. The temple enjoys a 
yearly Government giant of £122 5*-. (Hs. 1222^), and the village 
of Shingve, which yields a yearly revenue of £80 (Rs. 800), supports 
tho music room or The Odiiokar family also gives £8 
(Rs. 80) a month, and about £100 (Rs. 1000) a year are realised from 
the daily presents. 

The first part of the daily service consists of tho kdkad-drti or 
wick-waving at about six in tlio morning, wlicn about 100 persons 
attend. At about ten a service by the temple mini.strant follows. It 
consists of bathing the images, dressing them with clothes ornaments 
and flowers, burning incense and a clarified butter lamp, and offering 
food or naivedya. On this occasion no visitors attend. About nine at 
night is tho sluj-drtl or tlie bed-waving, when twenty lo fifty persons 
attend. Tlie day specially sacred to tlie god is li'dni-nacami, a festival 
which lasts for thirteen days in (March -April). Thorites 

differ from those of ordinary days in nothing exco]>t that the robes 
and ornaments are richer and more beautiful. 1'he attendance is 
considerably larger. On the eleventh of these thirteen days is the 
car or rath fair, when people from the town and tlie villages . round 
attend to tho number of 75,000 or 80,000. At tliis time the temple 
is so crowded that both gates have to bo used, the east for men and 
the north for women. Two cars presented by Gopikflbai, the mother 
of M^dhavrdo the fourth Peshwa (1701-1772), are driven through the 
city. The cars are kept in repair by tho Rastia family and are similar 
in appearance except that one is larger than tho other.^ The larger 
consists of a wooden platform IT x 8' on solid wooden wheels. On 
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1 The sni'vll car is kept aear the east sate of Btaji’s temple and tho large oar near 
RSatia’s edda on tho left of the road goi^ from Bdmji'a temple to Rtakund. 
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the platform twelve wooden pillars support a canopy and at one end 
is a smaller canopy in which the images of the god are placed during 
the procession. The larger car convoys the image of Rdm and about 
ten Brahmans. It is pulled by about 100 people with ropes. The 
smaller car called Viraan carries an imago of Maruti and some 
Brahmans and is pulled by about fifty people. Tho cars start about 
throe in tho afternoon and aro brought back to the temple about 
twelro at night. Tho route is from the temple by K^irta Miruti, 
through Ganeslivadi and tho fair-woathcr market, by Rdmcshvar and 
Riimkiind and Hdstia's mansion back to the Kala Ram temple. In 
the soft sandy surface of the fair-weather market the cars are dragged 
backwards and forwards. The cars reach Ramkund about seven in 
the evening and stop there for three hinirs^ when a coiupleto service 
with fireworks is performed. During the whole time that the 
procession is moving the temple ministnint has to walk backwards, 
his face towards the car and his hands foldc'd. 

Tho other sj)e(‘ial holidays arc the eleventh day chhlanhi in each 
fortnight of eveiy Hindu month, when in ilie evening the feet or 
pdduka s oi \{iim aro sot in a palaiujiiiu or pal khl. and tho palanquin 
is carried round the toniplo inside Mio outer wall. Dxct'pl mAshddh 
and Knriik (July and November) wlum 200 to *100 people come, the 
attendance is net more (ban 100 or 150. ^J'liis ])alan(|iiin show also 
takes place on tho i>n.s*nrn, tho leiiMi of the bright hM oi Atshcin 
(^SepieInl)er- October) wlnni the feet are taken outside tho town to 
cross the boundary.^ About 100 poo])le attend and 1000 to 2000 
persons visit tho temple on Dusara day. On tlio Sanhrdyit (12tli 

January) lOOO to 10,000 persons, chiefly men, visit the temple. On 
the next day (IJlh Jaiiuaiy), almost all Hindu w'onien visit the 
temple to olfor turmericj or haJady saffron or kunkn, and sugared 
sesamiim to Ihtiii^s wife ISita and give them to each other. 

To the north of Kamji’s temple is a shrine of Bliairav which was 
built in 17fhJ by Kanpliate Gosavis at an estimated cost of about 
£100 (Rs. 1000). Close to the north of it is a monastery built by 
Kd-nphato Gosavis in 177d and repaired in 1858 by an idol-seller. 
It has a Ihuj of Mahadev and several asceti(\s* tombs. 

Leaving Kill a Ram’s by the middle door in the south wall, a winding 
road leads soutb-west towards tho river. After about fifty yards, 
a forge two-storied vest-bouse on the loft gives entrance to an 
enclosure in tho centre of which i^^ a tomb of a Shankardcharya or 
Sliaiv pontiff, and a temple of Shiv with w^^odon pillars on the north 
and some fine stone mjisonry in the south. At the back of the 
enclosure is a largo tlirec-storied monastery for Shaiv ascetics. 

In tho time of tho second Pesliwa (1720-1740) Sachchidanand 
Shankardchdrya is said to have come from Shringcri in Maisur and 
stayed in Nasik. Ho died in Ndsik after choosing as his successor 
a disciple of tho name of Brahnn^nand. Soon after his appointment 
Brahmdnand sickened and died within a month. Both are buried 


1 The reason why tho god is taken across the boundary on Dosamday is said to be 
because it is the beginning of the fair season, when trayelling again becomes possible. 
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in this oncloBuro. The tombs and temple are said to have been 
bnilt by Peahwa Savdi Madhavrdo (a.t). 1774), the front rest-honse 
by Ndna Fadnis (1760-1800), and the monastery by Ndrusliaiikar 
(1750). The total cost is* estimated at XIOOO (Rs. 16,000). Besides 
an allowance of £50 (Rs. 500) from the revenues of Pimpalnor, the 
monastery has a yearly Oovorninent grant of £28 105. (Rs. 288). 
About eighty yards further west a paved lane, lined with rest-houses 
and small shops, leads to the river bank a little above Narushankar^s 
temple. 

Narushankar^s Temple, also called the toinplo of Ramoshvar, is the 
richest and most highly sculptured building in Nilsik. It stands 
on the loft bank of the Godavari opposite to Biilaji’s and Tarakeshvar*s 
temples and to the east of the Rauigaya pool in which Ram is said 
to have performed funeral s(.*rvi(*e.s in nienifiry of his father. Tho 
temple though smaller than Kala R^^.ln^s, the enclosure being 
124' X 83', is more richly carv^id, mid has some humorous and clever- 
ly designed figures of ascetics. 'I’ho temjde stands in tlic middle 
of tho enclosure, it includes ji poreli with the usual bull or nandl, 
an inner domed hall (;apabIo of Jiolding about seventy-five persons, 
and the shrine facing west which contains the U)nj and is 
surmounted by a sj)i]*e. 'iho oiifiir roof is elaborately carvcal, being 
a succession of pot -I ids aiTayod in liues and adorned at intervals 
with grotesque and curious tiguros of mcm, monkeys, tigers, and 
olepliaiits. 'riie west or main entran(‘o ])orch has waving edged 
arches and ninny nieh(\s lilhul wifli clevei’ly cut ligures. 'Pho top 
of tho wall which encloses the temple is elijvcu feet broad. At 
each corner are semieircular doiiujs about ten feet in diameter, and 
there is a fifth dome in the middle of the west wall with a largo 
bell, dated 1721 in Europonn-Arabic nninbors. 'Pho bell winch is 
six feet in circiimfercmco at tho lip is probably l\>rtugueso. It is 
said to have been brought eitlier from Basstnn or from Delhi ; but 
Bassein is more likely.^ In tho groat flood of 1872 tho water of 
the river rose to the level of the bell. 'Pbo top of the wall near the 
bell commands a fine view of tlio right bank of the Godavari, A 
high wall runs along tho river bank, and over the wall rises a row 
of large three or four storied houses. From tho high ground to 
north the land slopes towards the central hollow of tho 
\arasvati. From tlie Earasvati coid’used piles of gable ends rise 
\ the slopes of Cliitrag'hanta liill and behiiid it are tho high 

\ds of Mhasrul hill, Dingar Ali, and Ganesh hill stretching east 
^ Sonar Ali, on tho crest of tho north scarp of whicli is Mr. Raghoji 
S^nap’s house and to tho east the loved top of tlio Old Fort. 
The temple was built in 1747 by Narushaukar Raja Bahadur of 
MAlegAon at an estimated cost of £180,000 (Rs. 18,00,000). The 
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1 Thero are two similar bells, one at M^lbuli in Thdna and the othor at BhimA- 
shsnkar, abont thirty miles south-west of Juunar. The Bhimdsliankar bell, which is 
hang from an iron bar supported between two masonry pillars in front of a temple^ 
weighs three or four cwts. It has a Ufaltese cross with the date 1727 or six years 
later than the Ndrushankar bell. It is said to have been brought from Viaind near 
lUyen probably from some Portuguese church or convent, wgonometrical Survey 
Report, 1077-78,130. 
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flight of steps loading from the water's edge to the temple was also 
built by Narushankar in 1756 at a cost of £6000 (Rs. 60,000), 
To the north of Ndrushankar s temple is a shrine of the goddess 
Saptashringi.^ Further north and out in the river a memorial 
building, with an arched and pillareid veranda to the west, was 
built in 1878 by the widow of the family-priest of the Mahdr^ja of 
Kolhdpur in memory of her husband. 

Besides these temples and shrines, along both sides of the river 
facing the di If brent bathing pools or knmhf are a number of small 
temples and shrines dedicated some to Maliadev, some to Ganp<ati, 
some to Devi, and some to AJarnti. 'riioso are all completely under 
water during Hoods. They seem never to bo repaired and no one 
seems to look after them, except that the Municipality cleans them 
when they got choked with mud. 

This completes the temph's and shrines on or near the banks of 
the Godavari. Besides tlies(^ the interior of Nasik lias about twenty 
temples and shrines, most of them of Dovi and one of Sliani or the 
planet Saturn. The most important of these is Bhadrakali's temple 
in Tiundha or the Cross, a shrine without a dome or spire built by 
Ganpatrao Dikshit Patvardhan in 1700 at a cost of £3000 (Rs. 30,000). 
It enjoys a yearly grant of £21 (Rs. 2-10). 1 1 consists of an outer stone 
and brick wall with an entrance facing west. Inside this wall is a 
largo open courtyard, with on tlie south side*, a small garden, a well, 
and a building. I’lie building is a well-built two-storied house with a 
tiled roof, and consists of an outi*rhall or sahhdviandap and a shrine. 
The hall which is about three foot higher than the courtyard is 
seventy feet by forty, and has a gallery all round for the .,4ise of 
women. At the cast end of the hall facing west is the shrine 
containing nine images on a raised stone seat, llio chief imago is 
a copper Hluulrakali les.s than a foot high. On either side of the 
central image are four stone images each about two and a half feet 
high, and at the foot of each four small mdal images each less than 
a foot high, Hie yearly festival is in October during the Navardtra 
or nine nights of the bright half of Ashobi, when about fifty 
Bnlhmaiis sit during the day in the liall reading the saptaahati 
or seven hundred verses in honour of Devi from the Markandeya 
Purilu. Purdns are road in the afternoon or at night, and lectures 
with music or kirtans are delivered at night. Meetings in 
connection with Brahman caste disputes and other matters are 
held here. 'Phis temple plays a leading part in the services which 
are occasionally practised during outbreaks of cholera. When the 
city is visited by cholera., ver.sos from the saptnshati to appease 
Devi and tlie planets aro recited by a largo number of Brahmans 
for ten or twelve days. Then in honour of K&li the Brahmans 
light a sacred firo and oiler her the finest incense, batter^ 
rice, oil, and flowers, wood of holy trees, and sacred grass. 
When the fire sacrifice is going on the leading Brahmans or 
dharmddhikdris send a notice through the town and collect rice from 
a half to one and a quarter pounds and |d. (I anna) or anna) 


i below Saptadmoi,^ 
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ivom each Hindu house. The rice is cooked and about eighty 
pounds are placed in a cart, turmeric satPron and rod-powder are 
spread over it^ and burning incense -sticks and five torches are set 
in the rice> one in the middle and four at the corners. At each 
comer the stem of a plantain tree is fixed and to one of the 
plaintains a sheep is tied. A Mdng woman who is supposed to be 
possessed by the cholera goddess declares whence the cholera 
spirit came and how long it will stay. She is bathed in hot water 
and dressed in a green robo and blue bodico, her forehead is marked 
with vermilion, a cocoanut, a comb, a voruiil ion-box, five botclnuts, 
five plantains, five guavas, five pieces of turmeric, and a pound of 
wheat are tied in her lap, and her face is veiled by the end of her 
robe. Pour bullocks arc yoked to the cart and in front of the cart 
the Mang woman, with folded hands, walks backwards, facing the 
cart, supported by two men. Liunons are waved round her head 
and cut and thrown away. In front of the woman walk a band of 
musicians, and a crowd of men women and children follow the cart 
cheering loudly. The cart is dragged out at the furthest point from 
that at which cholera first appeared, about two miles, to whore four 
roads meet, and is there emptied. The rice and the sheep are 
carried off by the Mhdrs and Mdngs, and the cartmen and the 
Mdng woman after waiting till next morning and bathing, return 
to the city. Two or three days after a feast is given to Bnihmans 
and milk or a mixture of milk, curds, and clarified butter is poured 
round the city as an offering to the cholera spirit. BluUids and other 
rich pilgrims if they feed as many as three or four thousand 
Brdhmans sometimes hold tho feast in Kdla Bara's temple, but 
when, a#is usually tho case, not irmrc than 500 aro fod the feast 
is held in Bhadrakdb^s ♦'omple. 'Ihe Nauardfra festival ends on the 
last day of the full-moon of Afthuhi (October). On the night of 
this day, which is known as the vigil full-moon or tho kojdgari 
purnimif, a fair is held and attended by many Hindus of all except 
the depressed classes. On the same night fairs are also hold at 
Kapdloshvar, Pauchratnoshvar, and Tilbhdndeshvar.^ 

Near Bhadrakdli’s stands the temple of Saturn or Shani. It 
consists of a small shrine built into a wall and containing a rude 
stone image covered with red-lead, Tho image is worshipped 
every Saturday and also whenever the planet Saturn enters a new 
sign of the Zodiac. 

The two Renuka Mandirs in now and old Tambat -A.li belong to 
the Tdmbats.^ Each has a tiled roof without dumo or spire. These 
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* 'Besides BhsdrakAli’B, seven Bhrinea are dedicated to different forma of deni : 
Chitraghanta near the top of Chitraghanta hill, an old ahnne repaired in 1794; 
GArgymi Den Renuka, in the houae of tho Gdrgyaa, with a monthly Government 
aUovSBee of 4s. (Rs. 2) ; GondhlyAnchi Bhagavati, built by Gondhlia at a cost of 
dSSO (Ba. 600) ; Rmokain Kondbhat ParinWa houae in Dinrar AJi ; KAlika Devi in 
Tlktouni, built by Ok in 1779 at a coat of £60 (Rs. 500) ; Renuka Devi, built by 
Bsnw Andji P4|»k in 1708 at a cost of £500 (Be. 5000) ; and Mahilakshmi on tfai 
way to DevURf hsBt in 1775 by Upisane at a cost of £20 (Ba. 200). This shrine is 
aaia to coUteiA image of the goddess which was the chief object of worship in tho 
temple on A^htu wbiek is now the Jdma Mosque, 
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temples contain no images but that of Rcnnka. The chief festivals* 
are during the Navardtra or the first nine nights of the bright half of 
Ashvin (October) and on the full-moon of KdrtiJc (November). 

The Sarasvati Keshav Mandir near Dingar Ali in Limbibhat 
Prabhu^s house has a yearly Government grant of £11 8s. (Rs. 114). 

There are three small temples of Jarimari or the cholera goddess 
in three different places beyond town limits.^ The miniatrants 
who are Marathas make considerable gains, especially when cholera 
is prevalent, as numbers of all castes inako the goddess presents of 
cooked rice and curds called dahihlidt, a bodice or choliy cocoanuts, 
and money. 

There are two temples of Malnldov. One near Jenappa's steps was 
built by a Lingayat in 1828. The other near Gharpnre’s steps was 
built by Rainbhat Gharpiire in 177G with ilio help of the Peshwa, 
This is a well known place for hemp or bhang driTiking. 

There are two toinplcs to Ganpati, a domed building inside the 
Ndv gate made by Ilingrie, the oihi?r in tlie man dir or dwelling- 
house style about fifty feet east of the jail in Aditvdr Peth, built 
by B^paji Lathe and enjoying a yearly Gov^ernmout grant of £17 2^. 
(Rs.l7r). 

The temple of Khandoba on the Malhiir Tokdi outside the Malhd-r 
gate was built in 1748 by Maluulaji Govind Kakirdo at a cost of 
£500 (Rs. 5000). It contains an image of Miirtand on horse- 
back. Fairs are lieldon Ghamim-sliasilii and Mdgh Parnima (January- 
February). 

The Svami-ndrilyan monastery is in the Somvtir Pethgpand has 
the tomb of a saintly ascetic or Siddha-jfurufiha. The Shenvis’ 
monastery is just to the north of the Collector's office. 

Besides these temples and shrines Nflsik, including Panchvati, has 
about thirty rest-houses, several of which, especially in Panchvati, 
have been lately built by Bombay Bhatias. There are four 
saddvarts for the free distribution of uncooked food, and three 
annachhatras for the distribution of cooked food. 

In the bed of the Godavari, between Govardhan about six miles 
to the west and Tapovan about a mile and a half to tho south-east 
of N4sik, are various bathing-places called tirths and sacred pools 
called hinds. Most of the bathing-places are named after some 
Puranic personage with whoso history they are believed to be 
connected ; all except three of the pools take their names from their 
builders. There are in all twenty-four tirths of which eleven are 
between Govardhan and Nasik, ten between Sundar-narayan’s steps 
and Mukteshvar’s shrine opposite the Delhi gate, and three below 
Mukteshvar's shrine. 

The eleven tirths between Govardhan-GangApur and Kisik are, 
Govardhan, Pitri, G&lav, Bramha, Rinmoebau, Kanva or EE^udha, 


1 One of tho temples is to the south-east of lUmeshvar’s near the place where the 
fair*weather half-we^ly market is held ; another is in the B&ngar Cidra near tibn 
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• PApnAshan, Vishvdmitra, Slivet, Koti, and, Agni. The Oovardhan 
Urth is at the village of Govardhan.^ It is believed that the gift of 
one cow at this Urth is equal to the gift of 1000 cows in any other 
place, and that a visit to a Mah^dev temple in the neighbourhood 
secures as much merit as the gift of a mountain of gold anywhere 
else. The Pitri or spirits’ Urth is to the south of the Govardhan 
Urth. A bath in this holy place and the offering of water to the 
spirits of the dead are supposed to secure them a place in heaven. 
Odldv Urth, called after a Piirduic sage of that name, is believed to 
be as holy as the Pitri Urth. Its water frees the bather from sin 
and secures him a scat in J3ra)ima^s abode, the home of pious 
spirits. Near the Gslav tldh is the Brahma Urth whose water 
ensures the bather being bt)rii a Brahman in the next life, and gives 
him the power of knowing God both by thought and by sight. 
Rinmochan Urth, as its name implies, is the debt-rolcju ing pool. 
The pilgrim who bathes here and makes gifts to BnlhinaA ‘ is freed 
from all debts on account of neglected oliorings. The Kanva or 
Kshtidha Urth is near the llinmoclian tirUi. The following legend 
explains the names. There lived in the neighbourhood a sage 
named Kanva. In his religious rambles he happened to come to 
the hermitage of Gaiitam iVIniii a Jain saint. The sun was high, 
Kanva was hungry and tired, but he would not ask food from a 
Jain saint oven though the saint had abundance. Kanva toiled on 
to the Godavari, sat on its bank, and ])raycd to the river and to the 
goddess of food ainiapxirna. 1’ho deities were touched by the 
earnestness of his prayers and ap[)earing in human form satisfied 
his hunger. They told him that whoever, at that})lace, would offer 
such pffeyers off(?r as his would never want for food. ^Fhe next is 
the Papnanhau or Siii-d(>str(^yiiig tldh. It is near the steps leading 
to the old temple of Sonieshvar about a mile east of Govardhan- 
Gangapur. The l(;goud says Ihat a bath in its water cured a leprosy 
which had been sent as a punishment for incest. This j)laco is held 
in great veneration. Near the IVipnashaii tldh is the Vishvdmitra 
Urth. Here during a famine the sago Vishvamitra propitiated Indra 
and the gods by offering them the flesh of a dead dog, tho only 
thing he could find to offer. The gods were pleased and at the 
sage^s desire freed tho earth from the curse of famine. The next 
is the Shvet Urth. It has great purifying power and is believed 
to free women from the evil-spirit of barrenness. So great is the 
power of this tidk that a man named Shvet who lived near it and 
who died while in the act of worshipping a ling was restored to life. 
The God of Death was himself killed for destroying a man in the 
act of worship and was restored to life on condition that he would 
never again attack people while worshipping Shiv or Vishnu. Four 


1 The Goda M^h&txnya has the following legend of tho Govardhan tirth. Near 
this place once lived a Brdhman named Jdbdl, a husbandman and owner of cowa 
and b'dlocks. He treated his cattle so badly that they went for relief to the deaire- 
fulfiUing cow Kdmdhenu. She referred the complainants to Shiv’s bull Nandi, who 
after a reference to Shiv removed all cows from earth to heaven.* The want of oowa 
pnt a stop to the usual offerings and the hungry gods and spirits complained to Brahma, 
nrahma referred tliem to Vishnu, and Vishnu to Shiv, and Shiv sent them to Nandi, 
who advised them, as a moans of relief, to feast the cows at the Govardhsil ilitii 
When this was dono att the ochvs seat hich sad ord^ lestmdii/^; - ^ 
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miles east of Govardban and about a mile west of Ndsik tbe 
Kofi tirih. Here is a flight of steps, and a temple of 
Mahddev. The legend says that this is the scene of a fight 
Shiv and a demon named Andhakd»sur in which Shiv was so 
pressed that the sweat ponred down his brow and made a torve' 
which still flows into the Godd^ari at this place. This is regaMi 
as making one hoH or crore of the three and a half kotia of iiiUkB 
which are believed to take their rise from Shiv^s body. About 
half a mile west of Nasik, near the Malhdr Mound, is the Agni tifOi* 
Near it is an ascetic^s monastery which was built about 150 years 
ago. Tho tlrth is believed to possess healing powers, and according 
to its legend, got its name because Agni, the god of fire, was cured 
of an illness by bathing in it. 

Within Nd,sik limits, tho first two tirtha are Badrika-amgam, a 
little to tho north-west of Sniidnr-ndrdyan^s, and Brahma tirth in 
front of yundar-narayaii^s temple. At Badri ka-aan gam a small 
stream falls into tho Goddvari. Aueoiding to its legend, tho 
supreme deity appeared here to one of his de\ntecs in a bodily 
form and promised him that he would appear in the ‘same form 
to any one who bathed and piayed at this spot. Brahma iirth 
is said to possess the power of sharpening and developing the 
intellect. According to its legemd llnihtna, the creator, bathed 
hero and refreshed his mind to enable^ him to complete without 
mistake the work of creation. Shiv and Vishnu also come to 
live near hero, Shiv as lva])aleshvar in Panchvati on tho left bank, 
and Vishnu as Sundar-ndrdyan on tho right bank. Between 
Brahma tirth and Barn's IWl is tho Hhiilda tiifh. Any pilgrim 
who bathes in it on Friday and mbs his body with white or ahukla 
Bcsamum is freed from sin. Tho next is the Astivilaya or 
Bono-dissolving t/rt//. This is the wesimost part of Rdm’s Pool, 
and into it are thrown all tho bones of deceased relations which 
are brought by pilgrims to Nasik. Between Rdm's Pool and 
Ndrushankar's temple, in front of which is the Raragaya tirth, 
arefivo tirths, Aruna, 8urya, Chakra, Ashvini, and Dasbdshvamedh. 
Aruna firthia where the Aruna joins the Goddvari near Ram's Pool, 
and near it are the Siirya, Chakra, and Aahvini tirths. The 
following legend explains the origin of these holy spots. ITsha, 
the wife of the Sun, unable to bear her husband's splendour, created 
a woman, exactly like herself, to fill her place. She gave her 
children into tho charge of this woman and made her take an oath 
never to betray tlio secret to her husband the Siin. Usha then Went 
to tho hermitage of the sago Kanva. In time the woman whom 
Usha had created bore three children to the Sun, and, as she had 
her own children to look after, failed to take care of Usha’a children. 
They complained to their father and said they doubted if the W^^man 
really was their mother. The Sun suspectiug that he waa 
went to Kanva's hermitage in search of bis wife. On Belfixijl him 
Usha took the form of a mare aahvini, and ran towards Jan^tihin, 
but Surya becoming a horae ran after and overtook her, andl^lsme 
a son was bom who was named Ashvinikum^r or the JUiare^S aon.^ 
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• • The tAsonoiliation of Siir 3 ra and Usba was a day of great rejoicing. 
The^^&ptt ^d the Yamuna (believod to be the local Aruna and the 
Yattmik or Vaghddi), daughters of the Sun> came to Janasthdn to 
their parents. Brahma came to visit the Sun and oifeied him 
m five daughters^ Medha, Shraddha, 8dv%in, Odyatri, and Sarasvati, 
AU the river-bed between Barn’s Pool and the Sarasvati near Balaji’s 
» temple is known by the name of Pray4.g or the place of saenheo. 
Brahma reduced the intense lustre of his son-in-law with his discus 
or chakra and tins gave its name to the Chakra tirth. Near the 
Chakra tirih is the Aslivim or Mare’s tmth. The holy spot known 
as the Ddi/hfhhuamtdh or Ton Horse Saciifice lies between Barn’s 
Pool and Nilkanthoshvar’s temple. Its legend connects it with 
Sita’s father, king Janak, who pcifoimed sacrifices hoie to gain a 
seat in heaven. He is believed to have established the ling of 
Nilkantheshvar. Next conics the Uamgaif i tirth m front of 
Ndrushankar’b temple It is c died Raingay<i as Bim here performed 
his father’s obsequies This completes the ten Urths between 
Sundar-uardyan and Muktcshvai 

Further down the rivtr, on its left bank, is the Ahalya-mngam 
tirth* Near it is a shrine ot Mhasoba About halt a mile south-east 
of Ndaik is the hapila-saiigam futh within the limits of Tapovan. 
Here* in anaturfd dim of flap rock which crobses the river, much like 
the natural dam at Govaidh m, are two holes said to be the nostiils of 
Shurpanakha This 1 idy was a sistoi ot Ravan, the enemy of Bdm^ 
who, wisliiiig to many Likshman, Ram’s brother, appeared before 
him in thetoim of a bcantilul woman Likshmm, who did riorhing 
without his biothei’s advice, sent her for approval to Ram. Tho 
inspired Rtlin kuc^w who she was, and wiote on hei bac k ^Cnt off this 
woman’s nose.’ Jiikshman obeyed and the holes m the rock aro 
Shurpanakha’s nostiils About a huiidied yards to the south ot the 
nostrils, m the same belt of rock, whu h at this point toiins the right 
bank of the river, aic eleven plain rock-cut cells which aie known 
as I^akshman’s caves ^ About a mile further south is a bocond 
Pdpvindshan or Sin-clcanbiiig tuth, near which are tombs or 
sanxddhia of abcetics. 

The Kimds or Holy Pools in the bed of tho Godavaii aro all between 
S^dar-nard) an’s steps and Mukteshvar’s shrine. About fifty yards 
east of Sundar-ndrdyan’s steps the watei of tho river passes through a 
narrow artificial giilley called ins or tho iiiriow. The gulley is 430 
long 10’ broad and 10 deep, and was made by Qopik4hf<;i the mother 
of Midhavrdo tho fourth Peshwa (1701-1772). About forty feet 
cafi^t of the tda is the fiist pool called Lakshrnan’s Pool (08'x54’). 
It ^Aid to have been made by Sarsubhedcir Mahdddji Govmd 
EAkdo in 1758. This pool is behoved to contain a spring and 
its Watdr is generally legarded as good and is said never to faiL^ 
In 1677-73 when the rest of the river was dry Lakshman’a Pool 
wasr of water. From Lakahman’s Pool a second gulley, called 
Phann^K or the Bow Pool, fifty f oet long and five to seven feet broad| 
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leads to Rdm's Pool (83'x40'). This is the holiest spot in Nfisik, ■ 
as it is believed to be the place whore Ram used to bathe. It 
contains the bone-dissolving or Astivilaya tirth. It was built by 
Chitrardv, a landholder of Khatdv in Sdtara in 1696^ and repaired 
by Gopikdbdi in 1782. Ten feet north of Horn’s Pool is Sita’s Pool 
(33' X 30') which was built by Gopikd.bd.i. Twenty feet further 
Bouthj in front of Ahalydbdi^s temples, is AhalyAbdi^s Pool (60' x 42') i 
It was built by the Indor princess Ahalydbdi towards the close of 
the eighteenth century (1765-1795). To the west of Ahalyilbdi^s 
Pool is Sliarangpaui^s Pool (39' x 34') which was built by a Deccan 
Brahman of that name in 1 779. Twenty feet south of Ahalyabdi^s 
Pool is Dutondya Mdrnti's Pool about fifty feet square. Ten feet 
south of Shdrangpani^s Pool is a long narrow pool called 
Pdnchdevalache and also known as tho Slinks or Surya Pool 
(115' X 20'). It was probably built by BaUji Mahddev Ok (1758) 
who built tho chief of tho Panchdoval or Five Temples near it.^ In 
this pool an inner pool has lately (1871) boon built by the widow of 
TAtia Mahflraj of Poona. Close to tho south is a large nameless 
pool (216' X 90'). The next, close to the south and in front of 
rfilkantheshvar’s and Cora llamas temples, is Gora llamas or the 
DashAshvainedli Pool (25G'xl32'). Tho part on tho Ndsik side 
was built in 1768 by llingno and Raja Bahadur and the part on 
the Panchvati side by the last Pesliwa and Ilolkar, tho Peshwa^s 
portion being (‘lose to tho site of the fair-weather market. Sixteen 
feet south of (lora Rjini’s Pool, in front of Niirushankar’s temple, is 
the Rilmgaya Pool (1 10' X 90'). The part on the Ndsik side was built 
by Krislmadas Panin jpo (1780) and tho part on tho Panchvati side by 
bfilrushaiikar's brother Lakslunanshankar (1763). After this pool 
comes tho main crossing of tlio Godavari which is sixteen feet 
broad between IVirakoshvar^s and Nilrushankar's temples. Close to 
tho south t)f the crossing is Shintode Alalnldcv's or tho Peshwa's Pool 
(260' X 90 ). ill this pool meet tho Varuna or Viighddi, Sarasvati, 
Gdyatri, Savitri, and Shnicldha streamlets. Tho pool was built by 
Bdjirdo I. (1720-1740) on tho Ndsikside?, and by Kotulkar Gdydhani 
and a dancing-girl named Chima on the Panchvati side. Twenty 
feet to the south is Khandoba^s Pool (79'x88') which was built by 
Triinbakrdo M.dma Petho, the maternal uncle of Mddhavrdo the 
fourth Peshwa (1761-1772). Next to the south is Ok's Bibl 
(122' X 4 1') which was built by Krisbuarao Gangadhar Ok (1795). 
This pool is said to bo haunted by a Brdhman spirit or 
Brahinardkshas who drags people under water and drowns them. 
Scarcely a rainy season passes without tho spirit securing at least a 
woman or a child. Further to the south is the Vaishampdyan Pool 
which was built in 1870 by a pensioned mdmlatddr named Ganesb 
Ndrdyan Vaishampayau and by tho J\Iali community of Ndsik. Last 
in front of Mukteshvar^s shrine is tho Mukteshvar Pool which was 
built in 1788 by Moro Yiudyak Dikshit a mdmlatddr under the 
Peshwa, and enlarged by his son Nana Dikshit in 1828. This pool 
is considered specially holy. 


I Thoiq^ oiIM five to ihero m elevsn. See above p, 512, 
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Sevoral causes combine to make Nasik one of the five most holy- 
places in India.^ The sacred GodAvari as' it enters the city takes 
a bend to the south which, according to the Pur.ius, gives its water 
special holiness.^ Seven small streams join the Godavari at Nasik 
to which the holy names Aruna, Varuna, Sarasvati, Shraddha, Mcdha, 
BAvitri, and Gdyatri, have been given. There are two specially 
holy bathing places; the Brahma and the Astivilaya or Bono- 
disBolviilg tirth. Lastly and chiefly there is the belief that Rd,m 
Sita and Lakshman passed several years of their exile near Nasik. 

The holiest spot in Ndsik is Ham’s Pool, or RdmJcund, near tho 
left bank of the river where it takes its first bend southwards 
through the town. Here it is joined by tho Aruna and hero also 
is the Bone-dissolving Pool. In no part of the Godavari, not even 
at its sacred source, has its water more power to purify than it has 
in Rdm’s Pool. As a father’s funeral rites arc nowhere so ofh^ctively 
performed as at G.aya, 130 miles south-east of Benares, so the people 
of Upper India beli()ve that a mother’s funeral rites are never so 
perfect as when performed after bathing in K4m’s J’ool at Nasik. 
Tho waters of tho Godavari at ILtin’s Pool, and at its source in 
Trimbak, about twenty jniles south-west, are always sacred and 
cleansing. But in tlm S inha slIi year, onco in every twelve, when 
tho planet Jupit(3r outers tho sign of the Ijion, according to tho local 
history, its waters have so special a purifying power that even tho 
sacred rivers, the Ganges, the Narmada, tho Yamuna, and tho 
Barnsvati, come to wash in tho Godavari. 

Every year from all parts of Wost(»rn India, from Berar, tho 
Nizam’s .Dominions, and the Central lVovincM?s, and especially in 
the groat Sinhasth year from the farthest parts of India, pilgrims 
are continually arriving at Nasik. They come all tho year round 
but chiefly in March at the Rammtvami or Car- festival time. Before 
the opening of the railway they used to travel iu largt) bauds under 
a Brahman guide, or in family parties, iu carts, or with the help of 
horses ponies and bullocks. They always approached Nasik from 
the east or from the west ; and were careful to keep tho rule against 
crossing the river until all pilgrim rites were over. Now, except a 
few religious beggars, all come by rail. Easy travelling has raised 
the number of pilgrims to about 20,000 in ordinary and 100,000 to 
2fl0,000 in Sinhasth years.'* 

Pilgrims are of two main classes, laymen and devotees. The 
la 3 nnen are chiefly good-caste Hindus, Brahmans, Vanis, llajputs, 
Yanjaris, craftsmen, and liusbaudmeii. A smaller number of Bhils, 
Mh^s, and other low tribcis, bathe in tho river and fee tho priests, 
but they are not shown tho different shrines or taught the purifying 


> The four other holy places are, Friaydg or Allahabad, Gaya near Benares, Fushkar 
take in Bajputdna, and Naimish near Bithur in Cawnpore. 

* According to the Purdns the Ganges is specially holy where it flows north, the 
^ Jamna where it flows west, tho Payoshni where it flows east, and the Goddvari 
where it flows south. 

< The railway returns for 1873 the last Smhadh year show 284,761 passe^jNni 
agaiast i;8,568 in 1868 and 151,^ in 1878. The next f^ in . 
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rites. The priests who attend to Mh&rs are not BrdhmanSj bnt 
belong to the Gujarat caste of Bhdts or bards. Among the lay 
pilgrims^ men occasional!]^ come alone^ but^ as a rule^ all who can 
afEord it bring their wives and children. From early times the 
pilgrim^s need of food and lodging and of having some one to 
officiate at the various religious ceremonies has supported a special 
class of priestly hosts and guides. These men are known as priests 
of the place or Kshetra upddhyds ; they are sometimes also called 
Rtokundyds or priests of Rdm\s Pool. All of them are Brahmans 
mostly of the Yajurvedi or Madliyandin subdivision, and some of the 
families have held their posts of professional entertainers and guides 
for more than 300 years. ^ Most of them are families of longstanding 
who live in large ancestral houses in high comfort. Each family 
of guides has a certain number of families of diffi»reiit castes aud 
from various parts of the country, to some member of which he or 
his forefathers have acted as guides, lliose families are called tho 
guidons patrons or yajmdns. To guard against mistakes, and 
prevent any of their patrons halving them in lavour of a rival, each 
family of guides keeps a record of Lis patrons. This record, which 
in some cases lasts over 300 years, is v(»ry detailed. It is kept 
in tho form of a ledger, and coiitaiTis letters signed by each 

S atron giving his name and address, stating that on a certain 
ate he visitc'd Nasik as a pilgrim and wont through tho different 
rites; adding the names and acidresst's of his broth(»rs, uncles, sons, 
and other near relations; and enjoining any of his descendants, 
or any nierabor of the family who may visit Nasik, to employ the 
owner of tho book as his priest. When another member of tho 
family visits Nasik ho states that he has seen tlio former letter 
and passes a fresh doclamtion, aud a note is made of all family 
changes, births, marriages, and deaths. Many of the longer 
established guides have entries relating to from 10,000 to 500,0o0 
families of patrons, filling several volumes of manuscript. The 
books are carefully indexed aud the guides arc well versed in 
their contents. Iliey need all their quickness and power of memory, 
as the pilgrims seldom know who their guides are, and the calling is 
too pleasant and too well paid not to draw keen competition. Pilgrims, 
on alighting at the railway station, at the toll-lioiise half-way to the 
town, or at the outskirts of the town, ar(» met by guides or their 
agents well-dressed well-fed men with their books in their hands. 
The pilgrim, if he knows it, mentions his giiide^s name ; if he does 
not know it tho guides offer their services. A pilgrim who is tW 
first of his family to visit Ndsik accepts as a rule the offer of the 
first man who accosts him. Jlut though ho may not know it, the 
chances are that some member of his family has been at Ndsik, and 
so long as he stays, he is probably pestered by other guides, 
asking his name, his family, and his village, in hope that his fismily 
may he found enrolled among their patrons. Sometimes from an 
oversight or from a false entry, for fuse entries are not uncommon^ 


ifieeabovspp. 87-89. Theesrii^dsteforwhichaiwooidofpatnHuisiiWfiB^^ 
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•a pilgrim finds his ancostors' names in the books of more than one 
guide. In such cases the rule is to accept as priest the guide who 
has the oldest entry. 

If they have relations or friends the pilgrims stay with them. If 
they have no friends they stop in rest-houses, or, as is more usual, 
in rooms provided by their guide, who gives them cooking pots, 
arranges for their grain fuel and other supplies, and if they are 
rich engages a cook and a house ser\rant. 

The ceremonies begin on the day after arrival, or later should 
there be any reason for delay, 'i^boy generally last for throo days, 
though if necessary they can bo crowded into one. They aro of 
two kinds, memorial rites for the peace of tho dead, and bathing 
and almsgiving to purify tlio pilgrim from his own sins. When 
throo days aro devoted to these cere monies, tho first is spent in 
bathing and fastii^g, the second in the performance of memorial 
rites, and the third in feoding Jlralimans and visiting tlio chief holy 
places in the city. 1^he first and third day’s observances are 
conducted by the guides or their agents, and all pilgrims share in 
them. The memorial rites are managed by dilYeront priests, and 
only the chief mourners, women for their husbands and men for 
their fathers, take part in them.^ The first ceremony, cjillcd tho 
river present or (jmujdbhot, is to make offerings as present to tho 
river at Ram’s Pool, or, if this is inconvenient, at some part of 
tho river bedow Ram’s Pool. After tlio present to the river and 
before bathing, each pilgrim makes live offerings or aryhyas, 
each offering consisting of a cocoaimt, a botelnut, ahuonds, dates, 
fruit, and money or dakshina, varying according to In’s means from 
lid. to 305. (I u/ma-Rs. 15). A wife, who comes with her husband, 
sits on his right with her right hand touching his right arm. 
She is not required to offer separate gifts. After making the 
offerings they bathe, and their wet clothes, and, in rare cases, their 
ornaments, are made over to the priest. If the fatlier or mother 
is dead, or the husband in the ease of a woman, the pilgrim, 
wthout changing the wet clothes, goes a few yards to ono side, and 
if she is a woman has her head shaved, or if a man the whole of his 
face beginning with the upper lip, tho head except the top-knot, and 
the arm-pit. After paying the barber to SO-v. (2 aa5.-Rs.15) the 
pil^im bathes a second time and offers one to 3G0 atonements or 
prayashekitts, each of IJd. to £6 (1 art^w-a-Rs.CO). At the same time 
he also makes gifts nominally of cows or yopraddn, but generally 
in cash, from one to ten gifts the total amount varying from I 5 . 3d. 
to £10 (10 aa5.- Rs. 100). This is followed by a gift to Brdhmans 
called aamast dakshina, usually G(i, to IO 5 . (4 ana. - Rs. 5) but 
sometimes as much as £400 (Rs. 4000). This is distributed among 
Brahmans ; the guide, when the sum is large, generally keeping a 
considerable share to himself. Finally, if ho has the means, the 
pilgrim offers a sum with a libation of water udak sodto to feed 


1 For mothers and sons only rice halls or pind$ $xe offered in tiie general $hritddhA 
ceremony. 
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Br&hmanSi or to baild a flight of steps or a temple. He then goes • 
to his lodging and fasts for the rest of the day. 

Early next mornings before breaking his fast, the pilgrim, if a 
father mother or husl3and is dead, performs a memorial ceremony or 
shrdddha in their honour. The ceremony almost always takes place 
in the pilgrim^s lodging. Two to five Brahmans are called to 
represent the dead and are fed. Rice-balls or pinds, according to 
the usual form, are offered to the dead, and in front of them a gift of 
one anna and upwards according to the pilgrira^s moans is laid for 
the officiating priest. Besides this gift presents of cash, clothes, 
pots, and lamps are made to each of the Brahmans who are fed. 
After the ceremony a meal is taken. 

For the third day thoro remain the worship of the river or Ganga 
and of Ram in tho morning; the 1‘oediiig of Brahmans at noon; 
and the visiting of temples in the afternoon. 

To worship Ganga or the Godavari the pilgrim has to go through 
a long process which is shortened according to tlie time and means 
at his disposal. There are two services or pifjds, one prescribed 
for Brahman men called red old a in wliich verses from the Vedas 
are recited ; the other for Brahman women ami for all pilgrims of 
other castes called pnrdnohta in wliicJi texts from the Piirans are 
recited. Each of these two services has five forms, the first of five 
rites, the socoTid of ten rites, the third of sixti'cn rites, the fourth of 
thirty-eight rites, «and the fifth of sixty-fonr rites. ^ Any one of fcliese 
forms of service is performed according to the ])ilgTim’s moans.‘^ Tho 


* The five rites arc nibbing samlal-poM tler on ilio inuige’s brow, dropping flowers on 
its head, burning incense, waving a butter lamp, and otiering sweetmeats. The ten 
rites include rubbing the innige with water, sandal, flowers, barley, white mustard 
Panicuiii daetyloii or durra gra.ss, .se.sanuun, riec and Poa cynosiiroides or darhlia 
grass ; washing tlie feet of tlie imago or fu'uhjn^ olTering water to Avasli its month or 
(fchnniaixt ; wasliing Iheinmge with mixed eiinls iind honey or rmnf/mparka ; oH'ering 
the image a scat, sandal or flowers or ineeusu or dhupa^ a lamp 

or ami milk t»r sweetnieats naimhpx. The sixteen rites omit the washing with 
curds aiul honey, and add ealliug the deity or (im/nnin, washing it snatiOf clothing it 
•tTostm, olVering it a saered thread ynjuupantii^ oll'enng it betel-leaves and nuts tdrnSul, 
offering it money ainl olFering it flowers. 'J’he thirty -eight rites add to the 

sixtoen the curds and lionf y-wasliing, presenting three extra ollerings of month water i 
or drhamfi//ff, six sc]mrate iiatJiings with milk, curds, butter, honey, sugar, and water, | 
waving a special sootless lamp of elarilied butter, an otiering of ornaments, presenting { 
a mirror, offering drinking w.aler, two anointings with fragrant pow'der and fragrant 
oil, singing, placing musical iustrunients, dancing, praising or reciting its greatness 
stuti, Wiilking round it or pradakshitia , and b..oving i>elorc it or nnmattkura, Ine sixty- 
four rites add ooiitemplatiiui of tlie deity or iUipdini^ otiering a place for worship 
or 7»o;?dir, (iffcriug a palaiupiin, offering a throne,' offering a cloth cover, anadditionid 
washing with hot water, offering wooden shoes, arranging and combing tho hair, 
putting ointment sunna into the eyes, making a brow-mark iilak of musk and 
saffron ketifuira^ offering rice, apjdying red-lead, w aving a lamp of wheat-flour, giving 
separately milk, fruit, betelnuts, and leaves, offering an umbrella, offering a fly- 
flapper, waving 1000 lamps, presenting a horse, an elephant, a chariot, troops oonsistii^ 
of liorMS, elephants, chariots and infantry, a fortress, a fly-flap waver, a oancing giiJ, 
a musician and a harp, delighting with songs of Gandharvas* daughters, giving an innor 
room for sleeping, presenting a spittoon, colouring the hands and feet with rad or 
aUo, giving a beii, and finally making prayers or prdrthana, 

> In worshipping the river a marned wroman whose husband is alive makes from 
one to 108 offenngs or vdifons to prolong her husband’s life. Each vdyan, besides money, 
mdudes the seven signs of wedded go^ fortune or saubhdgya, red-powder,, ba^les^ a 
bodice, a oocoannt, silver toe-rings, a comb, and a blMk glass-bead necklace or gakkar. 
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*8aine is the case with Ram’s worship. It is usual for the pilgrim to 
wash the image with the panchdmr ut, milk, curds, butter, honey, and 
sugar, and lastly with water. He then luarks the brow of the image 
with sandal-powder, lays flowers on its head, and presents the 
ministraut with money. The ceremonies cost 2«. to £1 (Uo. 1 - Rs. 10) . 

In the ceremony of going round the town or pradahshina, which 
is optional and is not always done, there are two courses, one of six 
the other of ten miles. Unlike the Panchicroshi round Allahabad, 
this rite includes no funeral or other ceremony. The chief places 
visited are Kdla Rdm’s temple, Sita*s cave, Kapdloshvar and Tapovan. 
No pilgrim should pass loss than throe nights in eastern Ndsik or 
Panchvati. 

This completes the ordinary details of a pilgi*im’s ceremonies 
and expenses. In addition to these the rich occasionally ask learned 
Brdhinans to recite by urns from the V'^edas paying each 6d, to 2s, 
(4 aa/?.-lle.l), or ho calls a party of learned llrahmans and gives 
them presents, or he presents a sum of money to every Brahman 
threshold in the town. 

When all is over the pilgrim gives Iiis priest a money gift of 2s. 
to £100 (Re,l -Rs. lOOO) with shawls and other clothes in special 
cases, and makes an entry in tJie priest’s l)ook stating that ho 
has acted as his guide. Under certain circumstances special 
arrangements are made to mo(?t tlio expense of the dilforent 
ceremonies. Before biJginniTig a list of the different items is drawn 
out and the whole sum tlio pilgrim means to spend is put down and 
divided among the items. In the case of a poor pilgrim the 
priest sonietiinos takes over tlie wliole amount the pilgrim m^.us to 
pay and meets the cost of whatever articles have to bo bought. Tho 
amount usually spent, varies from £1 to £10 (Rs. lO-Rs. 100). For 
very poor pilgrims even 2**. (Rc. 1) is enough. It may bo roughly 
estimated that an average pilgrim spends £1 to £3 (Rs. 10- 
Rs. 30), so that ill ordinary years Nasik is £10,000 to £30,000 
(Rs. 1,00,000 - Rs. 3, (>0,000), and in the Siuhasifi year £200,000 to 
£600,000 (Rs, 20,00,000 - Rs. 60,00,000) tho richer for its pilgrims. 
The greater part of this goes in feeding Brdhmans of whom 2000 
to 3000 in one way or au other live on the pilgrims. 

The second class of NAsik pilgrims are professional devotees. 
Forty years ago men of this class chiefly of the Gosiivi sect used to 
cause very great trouble. Stivmg big men from North India used 
to come in armed bands of 3000 to 5000. They belonged to 
rival sects, the Nirbdnis and the Niranjanis, who used to flght, 
sometimes with fatal results, for tho right of bathing first in the 
Eushivart Pool at IVirnbak. Of late years these devotees have 
ceased to come in great gangs. The last difficulty was in the 1872 
Sinhasth, when a body of Nirmdlis declared that they meant to walk 
naked from N4sik to Trimbak. They were warned that this would 
be considered an offence and gave up the idea.^ 
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Tlio Musalmdn remaitis at Ndsik are the Old Fort, the Delhi gate, • 
the Kdzipiira gate, the Jama mosquR, the Pirzdda^s tomb, and 
twenty -two smaller mosques fourteen of them built in Moghal times 
and eight of them modern. The Jama mosque, the Pirzdda’s tomb, 
and six other mos(|ues enjoy grants which have been continued by 
the British Government. 

In tho extreme south-tast of the town rising about eighty feet from 
the river-bank is a llat-topped bluff known as the Old Fort or Jmi 
Gadhi (410' x 320'). 'J'hoiigh now, except for a snialJ ruined mosque 
on the west cn^st, bare of buildings and without a sign of fortification, 
fifty years ago tlio liill was girt witli a wall. The ground on the top 
of the bill sliows that it has a pretry tliick layer formed of the ruins 
of old buildings. The mound is said to b.*ive been first fortified by 
the Mnsahiiciiis. The exposed uorLli scarp shows that it is alluvial 
througliout. 

A PersijMi inscription on its east face shows that the Delhi gate 
was built by ordc'r ol‘ 'Piuh^ Klian, governor of Niisik in tt. 1002 (a.D. 
1081), during tlu‘ reign of llui Emperor Aiiraiig/.eb. 'riie Kazipura 
gate was built by K:i/i Syed MubainniMd Hasan in II. 1078 (a.D. 
1007) ov fourteen years bel’nn^ the Dctlii gate. 

On the top of till' hill to tlui w(*st of (be Old Fort is the Jama 
Masjid or J’liblic Mostjue (Oo'xoti). It is reaclieiJ through a small 
walled (‘iiclosure with a few trees and tombs. The mosque is of 
stone. The fi’ont is ])hiiii except, bu* two stone brackets near the centre 
and snudi stone jiillars at. the ends. Insidi^, the pillars are plain short 
and massive, about thrin* feel nine inehes square below and five feet 
nine iuyi'bes high to the point from Avhich tho roof j'ises in Mnsalman 
arches. The building bears clear trac(‘sof a. M indu origin. According 
to the local belief it was a tcnqile of the goddess Malutlakshini. The 
brackets in front have the carved double lotus-head ornament and 
the festoons of chains and smaller lotus llowers, so general in Nfisik 
wood earving, and the end pillars, whicli are about live feet eight 
indies high, according to the ( imimon pattern, are s([uaroat the base, 
then eight-sided, and then ninml. In the north wall in the back of 
one of six-arched brick niches or resting-places is an old Hindu 
gateway Avith a. prettily carved lintd and side posts and on cither 
side of the gateway a lliiidu image. Near the east gate is a slightly 
broken cow’s mouth. 

In the Dargha sub-division of Jogvada, in a largo ondosnro, is 
tlio tond) of ►Syed Sildak Shall Uusaiu Kada-ri Sirmast of Medina 
who came to Nasik about the middle of the sixteenth century. The 
tomb is in the centre of a large enelosiiro and is surrounded by a 
low inner wall Avliidi marks off a s])a,ce about eighteen paces square. 
The outside of tho tomb is brightly painted and has an upper storey 
of wood with a deep eave. In the centre of the building, Avhich is 
about tAvouty-two feet square and eight feet high, is tho tomb 
covered by a brocaded cloth with a second cloth or canopy stretclied 
about five feet over it with ostrich shells at the corners. The walls 
are painted with flowers and peacock fans. Incense is always kept 
burning. A fair is held on the fifth of the dark half of Phdlgun 
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(March -April) which is said to be attended by about 2000 people. 
Outside, near the gate of the Dargha enclosure, is a tomb which was 
built in memory of the nephew of Syed Sadak Shah. 

Of the smaller mosques fourteen are old and eight now. Most of 
the old mosques arc ruined and six of them enjoy grants which have 
been continued by the liritish Government, liesides the mosques 
there is a chindni or travellers^ rest-house Avhich was built in 1736 
and was repaired in 1 882. 

The only other objects of interest at Nasik are tlio PesliAva’s 
New Pahico Avhich is tiow usc'd as ll)e Collector’s ollice, Ibiirikar^s 
mansion also known as tljo Peshvva’s Old Palace now used as the 
Court-house, aud Jhiliadur’s innnsiou. 

In a central position in the Pul Ward, at the head of tho main 
Baztlr road, is the Peslnva’s N(?w Palaci* now usc'd as the Collector^s 
oflice. It is also known as l*nliicarcha Wtdn o»* llio 1’ala.co on tho 
Bridge, and ct)iitaiiis tlio lilivary, and the irmnicipal, tel(‘graph, and 
p(jlice offices. TJie palace si a ads on a handsoino plinth ten feet 
high, with a broad hand oi‘ ])olishf'd l)asalt brought fnau liliorgad hill 
near liainsej. It was never finished, and the cast front lias been 
disfigured by ihe atlditiou ol‘ a- lu^avy cave supported by long square 
Avoodeu pillars resting on an iiusiglitly brick wall. 

TJie Court-lioiiso is an ol<l Maratlia mansion built by a Brahman 
called Hairikar. It at‘t(;rAvar(ls fell into tho Peshwa’s hands and 
is noAV known as the IVsIiwa’s Old Palace. It is a vi^ry extemsivo 
bnihling, and acc-oniTnodales the liigli-school and tlie tnainlaidar’a 
office, as well as tlu3 coiirt. The Judge’s Court is a. fiuu room, a 
central srjnjire of about ciglitcsMi feel, with four massive ])illars on 
each side witli arelies b(3Lween, su]jportiug a gallery with fronts of 
riclily carved uwjod. 

On tho Khadkiili road in the west of the town is Narushankar Itjlja 
Bahadur’s irninsioTi, siiid to lx; about IbO years old and pi*obably the 
largest building in Na.sik. 'riie street face], on the east side of tho 
Mtitabarpura road, is a plain l)riek wall three stories high witli in tho 
loAVCst stories small irregular windows and at th(3 cormu’s of tho 
upper storey richly carved wooden balconic's and deep plain eaves 
overhanging tlie whole. 1 ji the centre a plain flat gateway leads 
along a lane and through a door on tho right-liand Avail into a largo 
court surrounded by ])laiii tvv()-stoi-ie<l buildings noAv used as quarters 
for the mounted police. To the right a door loads into an inner 
court surrounded by two.stori(;d buildings. Tlui lower storey, 
wliich is open to the court, has a row of plain massive teak pillars 
and ill the upper storey are lighter pillars and ornamental wooden 
arches. Across tho roud is a sectmd juansion with a rectangular 
court, thirty feet by sixty-six, surj’ounded by two-storied buildings, 
tho lower storey open and Avith a row of heavy plain pillars with 
slightly carved capitals and brackets. This mansion is unfinished 
and out of repair. Doavti the centre of tho courtyard, with the object 
of establishing a vegetable market, the municipality built a plinth 
and covered it by a peaked matting roof. The scheme proved a 
failure aud tho building has been abandoned. To the noHh of the 
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mansioni and about 150 yards south of the Malhdr gate is the Hatbi 
or Elephant gate built by Ndrushankar about 1750. 

Beyond the limits of Ndaik town tlio country to the south is well 
wooded with plots of rising ground covered with trees, and with rich 
garden lands fenced by hedge rows. To^the south of the town on a 
rising ground to the east of the Bombay-Agra road are two European 
travellers’ bungalows, and close by, on the right or west side in a 
grove of fine trees, is the Grave Yard.^ About 300 yards west of the 
town, also on rising ground, is the Collector’s residence, and about 
300 yards further west the gymkhana shed and lawn tennis courts. 
West of this the land stretches bare and open with fine distant views 
of the Paiidii Lena or Trimbak range to the south and the Chambh^r, 
Lena and Ihiinsoj-Bliorgad hills to tho noi-th. Along the road that 
runs north from tho gymkliana is a row of four or five liousos, the 
residences of European district (^Ificors. Except tJie Riija BahMur’s 
gardou-houso, a two-storied building surrounded by magnificent 
trees, all of tlio houses are new ojio-storicd buiJditigs in rather 
bare enclosures. Beyond those liousos on a road to tho west are 
three more bungalows, one of them sot in tlio old cam])ing ground, 
a grove of lofty tamarind trees. At the entrance to this bungalow 
is a largo inonmlcalb'd Mai liar’s TIill or tlio Malhar ’Pekdi. It seems 
to be Jirtilicial and closely resombh’s tlie biirial-nioiind recently opened 
by Pandit Bliagvdnlal liidraji in Gangapur about five miles further 
west. About a mile biyond tlio Malhar niuiiml is the Christian 
settlement of Sliaraiipur, still rather bare of trees, with a neat 
chapel-school, two missionaries’ houses and gardens, a small village, 
and rows of villagers’ dwellings.” 

According to Hindu accounts, in tho first cycle or Krita Yuga, Ndsik 
was called Padraanagar or th€> Lotus City ; in the second cycle or 
Trctii Ynga it was called Trikautak or tho Three-peaked ; in tho 
third cycle or Bvapara Ynga it was called Janasthan or the 
'Well-peopled :i; and in tho fourth or present cycle, the Kali Yuga, 
it was called Nasik or Narshilch apjiarently the Nine-peaked.* Of 
Padmanagar and 'JVikantak, the Nasik of tho first two cycles, no 
tradition remains. Janasthdn, the Nasik of the third cycle, is said 
to be tho Janasthfln on tho Goddvari, the scene of Rain’s exile 
described in tho llaindyan as a forest country, rich in fruit and flower 
trees, full of wild beasts and birds, and inhabited by tribes of 
Rdhshasas.’*^ It is uncertain whether Barn’s Janasthan was not further 
east near the mouth of the Godiivari, a route which has always been 
one of tho highways between northern and southern India. Whether 


* The Ndsik burial-groxiiul has few graves of any ago. The. oldest noticed was 

dated 1842. Among the most important tombs is o<xe to Lieutenant J. W. Henry, 
Police Superintendent of Ahmadnagar and Ndsik, who, as is noticed at pp. 199-200, 
was killed while attacking a band of Bhils at Ndndur Shingote in Sinnar in 1857. 
There is also a tomb to Mr. Adam Campbell, of the Bombay Civil Service, who died 
in 1851, and one to Rev. C. F. Schwartz, of the Sharanpur Mission, who died 
in 1878. Mr. H. F. Sil^k, C.S. ^ Details are given above, pp. 86-87. 

* Jinaprabhasnri, a Jain writer ol the fourteenth oentuiy, derives iuyiasthdli froni 
the Prdkrit Yi^tuttthdn^ that is City of Sacrifices. 

* See above, pp. 462,467. » Griffiths’ Bdmiyati, HI. 45-72L 
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on a basis of fact or of fancy local interest baa associated with Bdm 
many places in and near Nasik : Tiundba, Pancbvati^ Sita^s Cave^ 
Bdmsej Hilb Tapovan, Sharpanakha^s Nostrils^ Lakshinau’s Gaves^ 
Bam^s Pancbratneshvar, and Janak^a Nilkantheshvar.' 

The earliest historical reference to Ndsik is about n.c. 200 in 
an inscription on the Bliarhut stupa in the Central Provinces, about 
100 miles north-east of Jabalpur. The inscription is on one of the 
pillars of the rail, and records ' the gift of Gorakshitd of Ndsika, the 
wife of Vasuka.^^ About d.o. 125-100 Nasik is mentioned in the 
two earliest inscriptions in Nos. XVIII. and XfX. of the Pdndu 
Caves five miles to the south of Ndsik. One of them records the 
making of a cave by a Minister of lleligion of Nasik ; tho other 
records tho gift of a carved cave-front by tho guild of grain -dealers 
of Ndsik. These inscriptions show that about b.c. 125-100 Nasik 
was of sufficient political iniportanco to bo tho seat of an officer styled 
the Minister of Heligion, perhaps for tho whole of tho Deccan, and 
was a place of siifficirnt trade and standing to have merchant guilds. 
The other Pdndu Cave inscriptions which reach to about tho fifth or 
sixth century after Christ, do not notice Ndsik. In its stead they 
ten times mention Govanlhan, six miles west of Nasik, twico as tho 
political head of a district and tlirico as a place with guilds of 
weavers and grain-dealers. Though the local authorities may 
have moved their head -quarters to Govardhan, Ndsik, either as a 
trade or a religious contre, romaiuod a place of note, as it is montionod 
as Nasioa by tho Egyj)tian geographer Ptolemy about a.d. 160,^ > 
About A.T). 600, the cedebratod astronomer Varahamihir tuontions^ 
Ndsik as one of the eonntries includ(‘d in India or Jambiidvipak 
About the eleventh or twelfth century Jainism socins to havo bceii 
strong at Nasik, as to this time belong tho Cduimbhdr Caves, threw 
miles to the north of Nasik, and the Jain mlditions to Nos. X. and \ 
XI. of tho Pdndii Caves. In the begiuning of tlic fourteenth century 
the Jain priest and writer, J in aprabhasiiri, devotes to Nasik a chapter 
of his book on tho iirths of India, lie notices its old names 
Padmanagar and Janastlian, and that it was the residence of Ram, 
Sita, and Lakshinan, and the place whore »Shurpanakha’s nose was 
cut off. In his time there was at Ndsik, a temple of Chandrapra- 
bhasvdmi, tho eighth Jain 'lirtliankar, which was called Kuntivihdr, 
after Kunti the mother of the Paudu princes. 

Early in the fourteenth century, Ndsik came under the power of 
tho Delhi viceroy at Daulattabad, and afterwards (1350) of the 
Bahmani kings. From the Bahrnani kings, early in tho sixteenth 
century, it passed to the Ahinadnagar dynasty, and was wrested 
from them by tho Moghals about a hundred years later. By one of 
its Musalmdn rulers the name of Ndsik was changed to Gulsl^nabad, 


CtopterCY* 
Places of Interei^ 
Nim. 
Histpvy. 


^ Details of these places are given at pp. 466, 472, 605, .516, 525. 

? Stupa of Bharhut, 138. Patanjali, the ^eat Sanskrit grammarian-commentator 
(about B.C. 145 acoording to Professors Ool^Mtcher and Bb4ndArkar, bat as eariy 
as ao. 700 according to Mr. Kunte, Vicissitudes of Aryan Civilization, 343) calls it 
^K4sikya'(MahabhaBtnra, VI. 26). 

f Xwd omiui of the Kshatzapa ruler NahapAna (B.a 10) have been recently foimd at 
KSaik. ^ ^ ^ AertiM* Ptolemy^ Asia Map X. 
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the City of Rosea, and it was made the head-quarters of a division. 
Musalman Nasik was limited to the nine hills or tehs to tlio south 
of the Sarasvati stream. The north-east hill, now known as the Old 
Fort or Juni Gradhi, was fortified, and tho Now Fort or Navi Gadhi 
was made the site of the governor's residence or dnrhdr. The Delhi, 
Kdzipura, and Aiming (now Trimbak) gates and the Jama mosquo, 
built from tho stones of a Hindu temple, also belong to tho Musalmdn 
period. In 1082, Prince Akbar, tlie rebel son of Aurangzeb, took 
refngo in Nasik, but being closely pursued passed on to the 
Konkan.^ In 1081 the ]\I:ir;Uli;iS plundered round Nasik, but fled 
on tho approach of tho Moghal general Khan Jah an. ^ They seem 
shortly after to have gained some power in N;isik as tho masonry 
work of tho Ramknnd was completed in 1000. In 1705 the 
Musalman governor of Nasik is noticed as l)('ing* unable to punish a 
Mardtha ofliccr of his, wdio mainlained a band of robbeu's and openly 
trafficked in ]jlunder.‘* According to local n'cords the country round 
Nasik passcid to the IVshwa in 1751-52 {I'asli I1(>1) when the narao 
of Gulsliaiiabad ceased and the old name of Niisik was revived.^ In 
1740 (if.n 5o), according to Musalman accounts, the Nizam held 
Mulher and a fort near N.-lsik.''* At- tlio same lime the Maratha 
right to levy a fourth and a tciilh of the reviMine was admitted and 
they probably had aiiollicer styled hn nnu'isihn' in Nasik t o look after 
their intorosts.^‘ In 1747 tlnar infliumct^ in Nasik was strong enough 
to enable them to complete tin? lomj)!e of Nilkaiitlieslivar and to 
begin tlie temple of Rameslivar, tw'o of tlio hamlsomest liuildings in 
Nasik. Shortly after this, eillier on the dt‘atli of Cliin Kalich Khan 
tlie first Nizam in 1748, or after tlmir vi(;tm‘ies over the second 
Nizam Salabat Jang in 1700 and 17()1 , tlie Ala ratlias made Nasik 
one of their chief cities; they settled tlic new fjuarter called 
Navapnra to the north of the Sarasvati, and enriched it with 
mansions and temples built from the spoil.s of India. It rose to 
special im])ortaiice during the reign of tlii^ fourth Peshwa Mildhavrao 
(1701-1772). Alauy of the temples, pools, stops, and mansions at 
Nasik and at Ganga]uir, six miles west of Nasik, were built at this 
time by Gopikahai the mothm* of the Peshwa, by Triiiibakrao Pethe 
the uncle of tlie Peshwa, and by successive viceroys. About this 
time Njlsik was the favourite resoi t of Paghinuitlirao or Kaglioba 
tho imcle of Al.iidliavnio, and Ids wife Aminilibai, wlio changed tho 
name of the village of Channdhas, throe inile.s west of Ndsik, to 
Auandveli, and built a mansion there.^ Anandibai's ambition is 
said to have been to make the town spr(*ad westwards till Nasik and 
Anandveli formed one city. About 1 7it0 Nasik or Gulshanabad 
appears in Alanitlia records as the lioad-ipiartcrs of a sub-division in 
the district of Sangamner with a yearly revenue of about £IG,776 
(Rs. 1,67,700).® In KSOO, Nasik was sacked by Amritriio, the 
adopted son of Raghunathrao Pesliwa.® During tlio third Maratha 
war, after reducing the hill forts of Ankai-Tankai and Rajdhair, 


' Scott’s Ferislita, II. 67. ® Scott’s Ferishta, II. 59, 

® Scott’s Ferishta, II. 111. * Bom. Oov. Sel. VI. 48. 

Eastwick’s Kaisarnilma, 25. ^ Compare Elliot and Dowson, VIL 530. 

^ Grant Gulfs Mar4th4s, 326. * Waiing’s Mar4th4s, 232. 

* Grant Doll's Mar4th4B, 669. 
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Colonel McDowolPs dotaclimont came to Nasik on tlio lOth. of April 
1818. On reaching Nasik it was found that tho armed population 
had retired to ^rrinibak and that the place had quietly surrendored 
to the Civil Commissioner, Captain Briggs. Jewels belonging to 
the Peshwa, said to be worth £760,000 (Rs. 76,00,000) and silver 
articles valued at £1200 (Rs. 12,000), were found in Njisik.^ An 
officer of Colonel McDoweU^s detachment describes Nasik as a 
pleasing spot, a considornble town with two palaces, several beautiful 
temples on the river bank, some handsorno and s}mcious buildings, 
and a rich neighbourhood of gardens and vineyards. The principal 
inhabitants were Bralimans.*^ Tho only event of note which has 
occurred since the establishment of British rule was a riot in 1813 
caused by the slaughter of a cow by some J<]uro]>eans. 

Among the objects of interest iu the neighbourhood of Nasik are, 
the Dasara FataiKjan ov Ba.'inra Vuvemcnty close to the east of tho 
Station road, about half a mile l.o the south-east of I lie city ; 'rapovaii, 
Shurpamikha^s Nostrils, aud Laksliman's Caves, about a mile oast 
of Ranch vati ; tin.* Jain Cliauibliar Caves, about threo miles to tho 
north of Nasik the old settlement of Govardlian now called 
Govardhan-Gangajnir, nix miles to tlu) west, with an old burial- 
mound, a 6no waterfall, aud a few jiillars and images of about tho 
eleventh or twelftli century ; the Christian village of Sharanpur, 
about a mile to the north-west/ and the Pandu-Leiia or Jbiddhist 
Caves in a lull on tho Bombay-A'gra road live miles to tho soutli. 

About half a mile to tho south-east of the city, close to tho east 
of tho Station road, is a I’ow of four or five small standing stones. 
These stones have been set by Nasik Kiinbis in honour of their 
ancestors. On some, wliicb are laid flat, feet are carved; otliers, 
which stand up like headstones, have tlun’r fa.c(*s carvinl witli rudo 
human figures aud with a sun aud moon. ddie heroes or vtrs^ 
pronounced yirs, who live in these stones, are worshi|)pcd every 
Damra (Sepleinber-October). A body of Kiinbis and otlier castes, 
headed by tlie headman, of tlio town, go with a long fiolo called 
Kdnhoha^ H Kuthi, with streamers of rial yellow and white cloth, and 
a young biilTalo. The headman kills the bniTalo by a stroke of his 
Bword, and the processi(ui comes to tlio row of stones, and tho 
spirit of tho heroes enters tho body of one of their descendants. 
The possessed man is scourged with a hemp rope and tho spirit 
leaves his body and passes into the body of the sconrger. The 
people dance round and sing. Tho place is called tho Dasara 
Pavement or Patau gan, 

Tapovan, or the Forest of Austerities, is in a direct line about 
a mile east of Panchvati. It has a famous shrine and imago of 
Rilm who is believed to have lived on fruits collected by Laksliman 
from this forest. Tho chief interest are its magnificent banyan 
and tamarind trees which are believed to be as old as the hermitages 


* Mar&tha and Pendhdri Summary, 177} 186-1S7} 350-354. 

* j||ar&tha and Pendhdri Summa^, 177» 185. 

> Vetr ih are given above, pp. 42o-428. * Details are given above, pp. 85*87. 
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of the seers or rishis who lived here and performed austerities. 
To the south-east of Tapovan the river-bed is crossed by a band of 
rock with a narrow central channel through which, except in times 
of high flood, the whole water of the river passes. Two holes 
in this rocky passage are said to be the petrified nostrils of the 
giantess Shurpanaklia^s nose, which was ent off by Lakshman.® 
Across the river the wall or dyke of rocks forms the right bank 
for two or three hundred yards. The rock faces east, a bare 
steep scarp twelve to thirty feet high. This east front has been 
carved into a line of eleven small plain culls called Lakshman^s 
Bogdo. Beginning at the south end, the first is a plain cell 
9' X 9' X 7' ; II. has an outer liall 17' 8" X 12' X 10', into which the 
river comes when in flood, and an inner cell 9' 6" x 10' 9" x 7' 6"; 
III. a cell 9' 9"x 9'2"x 7' with a preserved front and door ; IV. is 
about five feet above the level of the bank, it has an outer cell 
11' 8" X 16' 5" X 10' and an inner cell 9'xl0'x7' with the remains 
of a bench on the right wall ; V . is about ten feet above the river 
bank, it has a small veranda and a cell 8'G"x8'x7', with the 
remains of a bench; VI. has an inner and an oiittT cell, the outer 
cell 12' 10" X 8' 8" X ()' 7", and tlie inner cell 8' 6" X 8' 6" X 6' 8" ; VII. 
has an outer cell 15' 7" X 9' 0" x 7' 6" and an inner ct'll 10' X 9' X 7' 4" 
with a well prcservc'd door; VUl., which is about fifteen feet above 
the river bank, is a plain cell 11' 7" x 9' xG' 10" with a bench on tho 
right wall ; IX. is a cell I T 0" x 9' 5" X 7' 8" w ith a broken bench on 
the right side ; X. has an onier hall 15' x 9' G " X G' with a bench and 
an inner cell in the buck wall 8' X 4' x 5' ; XL is tbo beginning of a 
cell. Those are all rough plain culls with doorways and small 
benches, but without anything to show their ago or the religion of 
the men w’ho made them. 

Govahdhan-Gakoavl’U, with in I8SI a population of 1067, is a 
large village on the right bank of the Godavari, about six miles west 
of Nasik. The village is in two parts, Govardlian or Gordhan above, 
and Gaiigtlpur below, Govardljau is an old place and is noticed 
twelve times in five inscriptions (o, 4, 5, 10, 12) of about the beginning 

of the Christian era in the Pandu Caves which are about ton miles to 

the pout h-onst of the vilJago. Tlie iTist*n’p(ioiiH describe it as an dhdra 

or the oflicial head-quarters of a district, us the seat of the Andhra- 
blirity a viceroy, and as having several guilds of w'eavers. Except 
the remains of one or more Bralnnanical or HemAdpanti temples of 
about tho eleventh or tAvelfth century, there is little of antiquarian 
interest in the village. The chief remains ore two well-carved and two 
plain pillars in a lane running down to the river bank at tho entrance 
to a modern temple of Ram. A few yards to the north is an old flight 
of sixteen steps or ghat, about 100 yards long. At the west end of 
the ghat is a small stone temple of Mahadev with a dome and a modem 
inscription over tho east door. To the left of the temple, under a 
pipaltvQQ, are five images, a four-handed Vishnu, Lakshmi-ndrdyan, 
and Rdm and Sita, and two others broken. The Ram-Sita group is 
well carved. Ram wears a quiver on bis shoulder, and carries a bow 


See above, p. 525. 
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in one hand and arrows in the 'other. On a plinth behind the 
temple is a broken image of Vishnn. About eighty yards west, across 
a stream, is the small temple of Govardhaneshvar. About twenty 
yards to the east is a very old pipal tree at the foot of which is a 
richly carved pillar. Across the river from the flight of steps is 
Jalalpur village. On the Jalalpur side the river bank is lined with 
steps and has a handsome stone tempio of Vardrishvar. In the 
middle of the river, between the Govardhan and Jalalpur stops, is a 
rock smeared with red-lead and locally worshipped as Mhasoba. To 
the east, Govardhan passes into Gangapiir, the only separation being 
a narrow lane. The only object of interest in Gangdpur village is 
a mosque whose lower part is of old dressed stones. Gang^pur is a 
largo straggling village, Govardhan a neat compact place with good 
houses and paved lanes. 

About a quarter of a mile east of Govardhan-Gangapur the 
Godiivari passes over a wall of dark trap which from below rises 
about twenty feet from the bed of the river. Kxcept in floods the 
water passes ilivough a partly artificial cleft close to the right bank 
of the river. It rushes down in two falls each about eight feet high, 
which, from the whiteness of the foam during the fair season, are 
locally known as IJiidlutfithnli or tho Place of Milk. About fifty 
yards below tho falls a flight of twenty-three stops, some of which 
seem to be of great ago, lead down to tho river. Above tho fall, the 
river stretches in along pool with a fine mango grove on tho north 
bank and the peaks of tho Kilirisoj hills showing behind. On the 
left, flights of steps, most of thorn rock-cut, lead to two rest- 
houses, one of brick, the other of stone. Both are in the 
Muhammadan stylo ouch with fivo waving-edged ai’ches fronting 
the river. The steps and tho rest-houses were built by Gopiktlbdi, 
the mother of Miidhavrao the fourth Peshwa (1701-1772). On the 
bank behind tJio rest-houses is the largo mansion of Gopikdbai, 
The lower piart is of stone and tho uj)per of brick, Tho inside is 
plain. 

About fivo hundred yards *3outh-east of tho waterfall and about 
two hundred yards north-east of the Nasik-Govardhan road, near 
the sixth mUestonOj in a iai’go mango garden, is a smooth 
conical mound of earth twenty-six feet liigh with a few bushes on 
its sides and an oldish tamarind tree on its top. Tho base which is 
not quite round is 02 t feet in circnniFeronco. Pandit Bhngvdnldl 
Indraji, who examined the mound in February 188*1, sunk a shaft 
about ten feet square from top to bottom. For the first six feet 
there was a deposit of black clay ; tho next five and a half feet wero 
of black clay mixed with lime or kankar ; the next six foot showed 
yellow clay mixed with kankar] and the next seven foot which 
reached to tho bottom were of yellow-black clay mixed with black 
clay. At the bottom of tho last seven feet, on a four-inch layer of 
river sand, were arranged in a circle nine rough trap boulders varying 
in size from T to F 9" high. Of the nine boulders eight were 
roughly in a circle. The ninth on the south diverged from the 
circle and on examination showed that in the south of the circle 
the boulders were unusually far apart. The diameter of the circle 
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from without was about 4' and from within 2' 5". In the middle of 
the boulders was a small red clay pot containing burnt human bones^ 
which on medicjil examination have proved to be the bones of a 
child about seven years old. With the bones was a damaged bead 
of coral or some other stone. Over the red clfiy pot was a covering 
or screen of clay pierced with many holes. Bound the middle pot 
lay broken pieces of seven or eight other clay pots joined together 
by a wet and sticky cement of soft blak clay. This clay deposit 
rose ahout seven feet above the pots, and as it had shrunk in 
drying, the pots were all broken and the pieces clung so tightly to 
tho clay that it was not p(*Hsihlc to free a single pot entire. Of the 
contents of these ])ots there was no trace, ^riu^y had probably held 
water, curd.s, milk, and oll’erings which had disnjipcared in the 
course of time. 

About a ([uarter of a mile to tho east of tho mound, .and about five 
and a half miles west of Nasik, is a hollow on the right bank of tho 
Godavari wlnn-o the river bends From the south to the east. In 
the centre* of llu* hollow, shaded by soiruj hdhhul and one or two largo 
mango and tanmrind trees, is an old lliinln tf;ni[)lii of Someshvsir. 
Fairs atlendc'd ])y :i large miniber of ptM)|)le from Nasik, Anandvoli, 
and Govardlian, are h(‘ld here on tho Mondays of (Angust- 

Sopt(.’njb(‘r). Tlio building is about liftofui j^aees Jong and eight broad, 
and includes a uiod(‘rn slu'd to the east, a c(‘uli‘al hall, and a shrine, 
'.riie outer roof of the sliriiio dome, whic^li is seven feet by eight, 
rises ahout four feet froiii tlie ground. At tlio l^ase .are four stone 
slabs each about seven feet long. Above tlu' slabs the dome rises in 
three layers of roiiglj blocks of stone with the corners knocked off, 
and on tho top is n large central keystone. I’ho old temple dome is 
Burrounded by a ruined stone and mud wall about seventeen feet 
.square, the and wn'sfc walls being ahout tAvelvo and the north 

"wall about six foc*t high. Inside of this wjdl, about four feet on 
each side of tlu' douit*, are tlujroiiiains of a-rounded cement and brick 
cover or slu'ath, whieh seems to have been built perhaps in Martltha 
times to slu‘lfer the ohl dome. All is ruined because, they say, the 
god lik(*s tlie dome to he in tho open aii\ In the enclosing wall 
lire several curved stones older than Musalujaii times, which 
seem to have hedonged to the original roof. Tho hollow or dell has 
filled several feet deep since the old temple was built. Tho heap of 
brick to the east of tlie shrine dome is the roof of the dome of tho 
temple-hall. The temple is entered from tlie east. The hall, which 
is about sixtc^cii feet square, has rough masonry walls and a flat 
timber roof supported on four wooden pillars carved in the Musal- 
niiln cypress-tree style. In the Avest wall of tho hall a passage 
(7'(rx70 has on either side a niche in the w'all, about 2' 6" 
square, staniling out about six inches from the w’^all, with orna- 
mental side pillars. The dome of the passage is of modern brick 
work. At the west end of the passage is the shrine door, part of 
tho old temple with plain side posts and outer pilasters carved in 
alternate square and circular bands. The threshold of the door ia 
about one foot high and is richly carved. The walls of the shrine, 
which is nine feet by eight, have been repaired with mortar. The 
west wall coutains an old niche and the north wall an old shelf. 
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The dome is in the old cross-corner style. In the centre of the Chapter XIV. 
shrine is a hanclsomo modern or Mardthi ling in a well-dressed places (interest, 
case (4' 2" X 4' 2" X 2' 6"). 'Ihe roof rises in three tiers to a plain 
keystone. In front of the passage is a small modern bull. 

Leaning against tho back or west wall of the hall is a red 
Mahishasuri, with six liands^ killing thb demon Mahislulsur. This 
probably belonged to the old temple. There is another old stone 
in tho outer corner of tho hall, part of a capital. In front of tho 
temple to tho cast is a plinth, probably of the Peshwa^s time, with 
a nim tree in the middle. At the foot of the nim tree is a small 
old group of lYirvati and l\Iahadev. About six partis further east 
is tho old bull broken in two, with a garland of bells round both 
tho front and the liind ])arts. ^IMio head is much broken. About 
thirty yards furtlier (Mst is an old (lanpati. A flight of old broken 
steps lead to the river, and on tlie right a wall wdtli niches at 
intervals slrotchos about thirty feet. Tho steps have a frontage 
of about 100 feet on tho river bank, ^riiey are well placed at the 
bend of the river and about eighty yards below a waterfall. 

AbonP five miles to tlni south of Niisik the Triinbak-Anjancri rAndu-Lona Cavea, 
range ends in tl)re(' isolated lulls six to (deven hundred feet above 
the plain. The highest and most to the east, 1001 feet above 
Niisik and feet above the sea, has tlie special interest of 

having a group of old Ihiddhist caves (n.c. 250- a.d. 000) carved in 
the low scarp that runs across its north face about lialf-way up. 

The three lulls are bare steej) and p()inte<I, Hie cave bill, besides 
beingthehigliest,has tlie most sharply cutaiid shapely ouiUn(‘s. From 
Niisik or from (lov^ardhaii si.x miles up the (Jodavari, its form is so 
perfect a pyramid as to sugg(^st that its pyramid or triple fire-tongue 
shape was the origin of tho name IVirasini (/V.*. I’iranhu) or Triple 
Sunbeam, by which it is know n in seviui of the cavii inscriptions 
(2,3, 5, 10, 15, IS, 10). Thii cav(^s are roaehed from Niisik by tho 
excellent Bombay-Agra road starting from the trav(‘lh‘rs’ bungalow 
in the south-west comer of the, town. For about a mile and a half 
the road passes thi’ough ri(!h w’ell-wood(Ml country gradually rising 
into an open plain which grow^s barer and rockier as it draws 
near the Pandu-Lena bills. About live miles from Na.sik,aTul about 
100 yards to the right of tlie road, stands a group of cattle-keepers* 
sheds with one or tw^o old tainarin<l trees and a ruined 
Musalindn tomb. A few yanls to the east of tlie tomb arc several 
rock-cut cisterns. These originally liad small s(juare mouths, 
but a large section of the sinface, roof has fallen in and several of 
tho cisterns now form one o])(m pool, Alxnit 200 yards cast, across 
smooth easy ground, is the foot of the Piiiidu liill. Up its steep 
northern face, over stones and rocks, a worn path, for many of the 
Buddhas arc still regularly worshipped, winds about 300 feet to the 
level of the cave scarp. At the top o&the ascent, in front of 
the caves, a broad smooth terrace stretches rouiul the north-west 
corner of the hill and for several hundred yards eastwards along 

1 Omtributed by Pandit Bhagv/inUl liidraji. Mr. BhagvAnlArs facsimiles of the 
inscriptions in those caves are given in Dr. Burgess’ Arch. Sur. of Western India, IV . 
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the northern face. In the north-west face of the hill the scarp has 
been blasted by powder apparently in modern times, perhaps in 
making the Agra road (1820 -182o) to which large blocks of rock 
could be easily rolled. In the extreme west are chisel marks and 
a few small open rock-cut cisterns, much like the ndna-podhis or 
bathing-cisterns of the Kanheri Cave inscriptions. Until tlie corner 
of the north face has been turned there are no traces of caves. 

The caves face nortli and north-east. The broad terrace which runs 
in front of them commands a beautiful and extensive view. A broad 
plain strotclies west north and east, i-isiiig in the west into confused 
groups and lines of low broken hills. Northwards it stretches 
about ten miles to the picturesque rugged Bhorgad-Ramscj hills, 
which tall eastwards into a level table-land brokeji by the sharp 
cone in whosci st(‘ep south<3j*n fac*e are cai’ved the group of 
Jaina temples (A.D.llOO) which are known as the Chamblnir Caves. 
Beyond tlie sharp com^ of the (,/h;lml)liai* hill, in the distance, 
stretching roughly east and west, the long line, ol* the Charidor 
range i-ises into lofty and rocky peaks, pinnacles, ainl castellated 
tops. Ill the distant north-east the hills sink into the plain, and 
again rise in a groii]) of rugg(‘d p(‘aks. To tin? east the plain sw^ells 
into level ujilands. In iront of the cav(‘, lu'ar the hill-foot the plain 
is hai’i*, seamed with watercourses, }i(Mlg(d(‘ss, and wdth few trees. 
Further north, along the line of the Niisardi stream and towards the 
hardly noticeable hollo\v of the Godavari, are jaitclies of rice, garden 
land and grovt‘s and long lines of mango trees. Further north, 
partly hid(l(*n hy the hollow of the Godavari, (h'cp green mango 
tops mark tlu* sit(*. of Caugapur, and close to the west of it, of 
Govardhan, an old settlement whicli is iiunitiuned in inscription 3 of 
about the tirst century after Christ in cave ill. as the dhdrci or 
liead-(juart(‘rs of a district and which sereins to give*- their name to 
the Govanllians one of the earliest tribes of local Bralimans. To 
the north-east a long stret-cli of richly wotuled country hegiiis with 
the Christian village of Sliaraiqiur, and jiasses into the broad woods 
and garden-lands ol Nasik whose nine hills covered with red roofed 
hou.ses show among the trees in the eveiiing sun. The railway 
station stands out from the hare eastern plain and from near the 
eastrnost cave may be seen the buildings and barracks of Dcvl^li. 

The caves, which are in one row with a levelled space or terrace 
in front, stretch east and w^c.st. Their northern frontage saves them 
from the sun and the south-west rains, and as the rock is a close- 

f jrained seamless trap, much of tlio rich carved vrork and many 
ong and most valuable inscriptions have passed fresh and 
unharmed through 1500 to 2000 year.s. 

The caves arc numbered from west to east. Cave L is a large 
unfinished excavation, including a veranda and a hall. Tne 
veranda is 38' :r broad, 5" deep, and 12' 8" high. The front 
was intended to liave four pillars and two pilasters, but the work 
went no fui-ther thau marking out plain four-sided blocks of rock, 
one of which, the most to the right, has disappeared. At each end 
of the veranda is the beginning of a cell. A middle and two side 
doors, separated by square windows, lead from the veranda into 
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the hall. The left door and window and the right post of the 
main door have been blasted with powder. The hall has been 
turned into a rain-water reservoir by hewing out the floor several 
feet below its original level. The change was probably made 
because of leakage through some crack or slit in the ceiling. The 
only point of interest in this cave is an unfinished but unusually 
well-carved rail in a frieze in the outer face of the veranda. 
In this frieze, besides the central rail which is covered with animals 
and Buddhist symbols, arc two bands of sculpture, an upper band 
with festoons of flowers and animals, and a lower band of animjils 
in panels formed by the leaves of a creeper. I’lie best executed 
animals in the rail are a bull biting his liind-leg, a tiger devouring 
a man, a running elephant, a deer scratching Ids mouth with his 
hind-foot, a galloping bull, an<l a prowling tiger. These groups arc 
difficult to make out as they are small and much wi'ather-woru. 

Cave ILy about twenty-two feet east of cave I., is an old (n.C. 
10) dwelling cave whicli, about A. a 400-500, has luieu tunic<l into 
a Mahdyana or late Buddhist shrine. Marks in the ceiling show 
that it originally consisted of a vei*anda and two plain colls in its 
back wall. The Mahayana or image-worshipping Buddhists broke 
the back wall of tlie veranda^ knocked down the partition 
between the two ccills, and turned the whole into a hall. In the 
back wall of tlie hall they cut two rec(‘sses and adoiTn‘d them with 
rock -cut images. Tlio light r(.‘cess is 0' 0" broad, 2" deep, and 
6' higli. In its back wall is a central Binldha, IV 4" high, in the 
teaching or dharmnchakira attitude S(‘ated on a lioii-throue, his feet 
resting on a lotus flower. From the stalk ()f the plant two flowers 
rise on either side of Buddha, and on each flower stands a 
Bodhisattva with niatte<l Indr. The liodldsattva to the right of 
Buddha holds a lly- whisk iu Ids right hand ami a blown lotus with 
stalk in his left hand. He is probably Padinapibd Loke.svara. The 
left Bodhi.sattva holds a lly-wldsk in Ids right hand and a thunder- 
bolt or vajra in his left liand. He is probably Vajraparii Lokesvara. 
Above the Bodhisattva arci floating tigure.s with l>ag-wigs, probably 
the demi-gods called vuli/iidharns or heavenly choristtus. The right 
vidyddhara holds flowers iu Ids hands ami the left holds a garland. 
By the side of tlie left Bodhisattva three small images of 13uddha 
sit one over the other. The uppermost is s(‘ate<l cross-legged on a 
lotus, a position known as the 'padmdmna or lotus seat. 

In the side walls of the rece.ss are two standing Bmhlhas, 3' S'' 
high. Each has his right hand hanging with the palm open in 
the blessing or vara attitude, and the left hand holds the end of tho 
should ercloth. In the floor of this rece.ss a modern Ihiy and a bull 
or nandi have been carved and a flying Hanumdn has been traced. 

The left recess, which is 7' broarl, 3' 6" deep, and 6' 5" high, has in 
the back wall a central teaching Buddha, 4'’ 10" high, seated on a 
lion-throne his feet resting on a double lotus. The face is 
surrounded by an aureole. The throne-back or pifhikd is 
ornamented with water-fowls coming out of alligators' mouths. 
Above the alligators float two Ndgardjds. On either side of 
Buddha is a standing figure of a Lokesvara, 5' 5" high. The ISgure 
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to the visitor's left wears a crown, earrings, a necklace, and his hair 
hangs down his neck. In his left hand he holds a thunderbolt or 
vajra and in his right hand a fly-whisk. Tlie figure has matted 
hair worn like a crown or jatAtniiga(a and in the hair over the 
centre of the forehead is a teaching Buddha. His right hand holds 
a lly-whisk an<l his left hand a lotus bud with stalk. He wears no 
ornaments. In the left wall of the recess a central Buddha, 4' 9" 
high, sits on a lion- throne his feet resting on a lotus. From the 
stalk of this lotus branch two side lotus flowers on each of which 
stands a Lokesvara 4' 2" high. Both have matted hair. The right 
figure has a fiy-whisk in his right h'and ami a lotus with stalk in 
his left. The left figure rests his left hand on his thigh and holds 
a fly-whisk in his right. Above both arc floating figures, probably 
Gandbarvas, bearing garlands. 

To the left of tliis group, on the inner face of the front wall, is 
a standing Bmblha, 4' KV' high, the faei^ surrounded by an aureole. 
His right hand is held in front with the palm open. The left 
grasps one end of the shouhlerclotli. 

In the right end wall of the viu’amla is a Buddha seated cross- 
logged with an open right luuid h(;hl in front ; his left hand is 
broken. To the right is a fly-whisk bearc'r whosci companion on 
the left has disappeared. Abov(j tlu‘ cjuitral figure is an unfinished 
group of a seated teaching Buddha witli sidij Bodhisattvas. 

To the j*ight or Avest of this cave is an untinislied excavation. 
To the left is a cistern partly IIIIcmI with earth hut still holding good 
water. Near this is another tvvo-month(Ml cistern and behind it an 
open modern pond partly filled with boulders. 

On what remains of the back wall of the veranda of cave II. 
close to the ceiling is Inscription 1. All but the first line was 
broken ofl* wlien the original cave was turmul into a late or imago- 
worshipping shrine. TJie beginning letters to the east are clear ; 
tlie latter part is broken : 

Tranacnpl, 

^ f^TSr- 



Sansh'it, 

TO ^ 

Translation. 

To the Perfect one I On the .... clay of the fifth (5) fort- 
night of suiiinier in the year six (6) of the illustrious king 
Pu/umayi son of YAsithi (Ydsishthi) 

Cave IIL, just beyond the filled up cistern, is a large beautifully 
sculptured dwelling-cave made by the mother of the great Gautami- 


•Bead Vdsithi 


* This is sometimes found 

* Bead PtUumdjfiea, * Read pan^Mm, 
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putra (b.c. 15). The front is borne by six large figures whose massive 
heads and shoulders appear close to the ground. These are the 
demi-gods called Yakshas or Guhyakas, bearing the cave from 
heaven to earth, which, as the large inscription in tlic back wall of 
the veranda states, ‘ is ecpial to the best of heavenly chariots in 
its great perfection.* It is in three parts, a hall, eighteen cells, and 
a veranda. The hall is 4*5' deep, 4d' broad, and 10' 6" high. In the 
back wall of the hall are six cells, and there are seven in the right 
wall and five in the left, making eighteen in all. In front of the 
cells is a bench 1' 8" broad and 1' 2" high. Between the third and 
fourth cells in the hack wall is a relic-shrine or (Jiaitija in half 
relief. It begins with a moulding 4" liigh ornamented with a 
tracery of lotus petals. Aljove the moulding is a plinth 2' S" 
high and 4' in diameter. At the top of the plinth is a band 
of rail 8" high, ornamented with eight-pt‘talled Howers between 
well carved bars now hid<leii by red-h»a<l. Above is the dome 
2' high and 3' 6" in diajiieter. the dome is a shaft 1' 5" 

broad, with a band of rail 8' high. The shaft su])ports a fou»*-plated 
teie 1' high, the uppermost ])late V 5" broad. Over this plate are 
five small pyramidal oniameiits or hhif/rua^ Above are three 
double umbrellas, one in the nii(l<lle ami two at the side's, the 
side ones supported on lotus flowers which branch off from the 
base of the ceritnd umbrella staff. To the left of the relic-shrine 
Is a bowing female figure 3' 5", witli a pair of anklets on each foot, 
a cloth tied round her Avaist, and ornaments in her ears. To the 
right is a sinjilar female figure 3' 2" Ingh with single anklets. She 
has a waistcloth and ear ornaimmts like the left iigiii'O. 81ie rests 
her left hand on lier waist and with iier right hand waves a 
fly-whisk towar<ls thi5 relie-shrine. Above thesis fmnale figures, to 
the left of the dome is a lion, ami to the right a wdieel. These 
three, the relic-sbrimj in the mid(.llo repTi\senting Buddha, ami the 
w'’heel and lion on either sifle reprefK*nting j*<‘ligion ami the 
Buddhist congregation, constitute the, Triratmi or Tliri'e Gems, the 
chief objects of Buddhist ^vorsbii). Above tin*, lion and the wheel 
two demi-gods or Gamlharvas float towards tlui rc.lie-sbrine. The 
right Gaiidharva holds a l»asket of flowers in his left hand and 
throws flowers at the relic-shrine from his right hand. The 
Gandharva to the left liolds a gai land. 

The cells arc all plain, about G' 6" .stpiare and G' G" high, with 
doorways about 2' G" bi-oad and as high as the ceilings. Except a 
cell in the left wall, which has a sleeping recess in its right side, all 
have benched recesses along thcii* back walls. All have ho](}s about 
two inches square for the monk's pole or valayni ami grooves in 
the doorways for a w'ooden frame-work. The holes in th(i edge of 
the outer bench and on the floor are modern for tying cattle in the 
rainy season. The round holes in the floor are for husking grain. 

The hall has a large main doorway 5' 10" broad and 9' 10" high 
in the middle, and a side door to the right 3' 7" broad and 7' 8" high. 
On either side of the main doorway is a window, the right window 
6' 5" broad and 3' 6" high, and the left window 6' broad and 3' 6" 
high. Both the doorways have grooves for a wooden frame- work. 
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The main doorway is beautifully decorated with an ornamental • 
gateway or forana of ninctecm panels, each about a foot square, 
seven of them over the doorway and six on the face of each 
door-post. Of the stiven panels over the doorway, the middle panel 
has a relic-shrine in half relief with umbridla, and two male 
figures standing on either side of it. On ejich side of this central 
panel are three panels. On the first of those to the hd't is the 
2 >/j)a/ or Rodhi tree. In the con es] )on ding panel to the right is the 
iJuddhist whetd on a shaft. In the second panel to the left a 
standing Buddhist monk salutes with his hands joined on his 
breast. In tlm corri\sponding pamd to the right is a male figure 
with a inonkdike shoukh^rckdh but a turban instead of a monk’s 
bald head. In the third j)anel on eithiT side is a male figure with 
a turban with hands folded on the breast. 

In the low(‘st of the six panels on each side of the door is an 
ugly dwarf-like inahi ilgure. 'Ihe up])er fivi^ panels on each side 
appear to tell two stories, each of which se(‘ms to begin from the 
lowest panel. In tbi‘ lowest pamd on the left stand a man and 
a woman, the man holding the woman's lid't hand in his. In the 
second panel the sanie man and w'oman stand with their arms round 
each other’s necks. In the third ])aii(‘l is a W'oman dressed like a 
nun, Imt that slie is not a nun ajqu'ars from her anklets and her 
coiled hair; near her is a Jiian eiitriwiting or coaxing her. In the 
fourth panel tln‘ man ot the third panel cai jb s olf a w'oman, dressed 
lil<(; the woman in th(‘ 8(‘Cond ])an(‘l, wdio clings to tlie nun-like 
figure w ith Iut arm round her m ek. T1 h‘ liVth |)anel show's that the 
woman who was being carried oil* bas beoi rescaled by tbe man in 
the second panel. Tlie story s(‘ems to b(‘ of a marriial pair who 
W'ere living alfectitn lately with one another (the first iianel sliowing 
their marriage and tln^ secomi tlieir aHe-ction), when a nun, acting 
as go-between, persuades tbe wife to \ isit an ascetic in tbe forest, 
lie tries to carry ber oH* by force, and wliilo sbe struggles her 
husband rescues lu'r and takes lua* borne. ^ 

In tbe lowest of tbe five rigbt-band jianels a w'oman with a 
jaunty headdnsss leans lier left hand on a tree and feeds a swan 
with her right. In the socoml pamd a man winds his left arm 
round the same w oman’s neck and raise.s his right hand to her face 
imploring her to speak; bohnv, a hoy holds her foot and she 
rests her left hand on his liead. ’Fhe third panel shows the same 
man and w'onian wuth tlioir arms round each other’s necks, and the 
small hoy sitting looking on w ith foliledarms. In the fourth panel 
the woman sits under a tns* witli luT arms thrown round the 
boy’s neck ; the man drags her by the hand but she does not 
look at him. In the fifth panel the man carries oil* the woman by 
force. Ilie story scorns to be of a man inai*riod to a gay wife who 
loved a servant. She elopes with the sei’vant to a forest wdicre her 
husband finds her, and failing to persuade her to come, carries her 
home by force. The first panel show,s three marks of the woman’s 


1 As nuns have free access to private houses they have from old times beeu 
considered as go-betweeus. 
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. coquetry, her jaunty headdress, her vain attitude leaning against a 
tree, and her feeding a swan. In the second panel her hand is laid 
on the servant's head to show that she loves him. The servant's 
arms are folded in the third panel to show that he conceals the 
intrigue with his mistress. The tree in the next panel shows that 
the scene is in a forest to which the lady has eloped with the 
servant. In the next her love for the servant is shown by her 
throwing her arm round his neck, and in the last her downcast 
hand and averted face show how unwilling she is to go home with 
her husband. 

The two stories illustrate the chaste and the unchaste wife. The 
chaste wife, in spite of persuasion and force, remains true to her 
husband and is rescued by him. The unchaste wife, though married 
to an affectionate husband, elopes with a menial and has to be 
dragged from bim by fovc(i. 

On either side of the dooi-wa}'' two male ligures, G' 2" high, stand 
with bunches ol’ lotus f1owL‘rs iji thedr hands. Tlu'y wear waist- 
cloths or dhotars and a second cloth is tied round the waist and its 
ends left hanging. The hd’t ligure wears two plain bracelets. Both 
wear turbans tied in a high central and two side bosses. 'Phe right 
figure has a single bracelet grav^en with a wa\dng pattern, an 
armlet wouml nearly twice round like a snake, and large earrings. 
These are probably Yakshas, guar<ling the door of Buddlias slirino. 

The veranda is 7' 10' d(‘(‘]), 4G' 8" broad, and 18' 4" high ; its floor 
is about 2.i inches lower than tlio hall floor; and its cedliiig 2' 10" 
higher than the hall ecdliiig. On the lefx; wall is a Inmch 7' 10" 
long, 1' 10" broa<l, and 1' 8" higli. In the riglit wall is a cell 0' deep 
6' 9" broad and 0' 1.1" high, with a groovi'd doorway 2' G" broad 
and 6' 11" high. Along its hack wall is a }M*nch 2' 5" broad and 
2' 5" high. Near the left end of the back wall of the veranda is 
another cell G' 10" deep, G' 7" lu-oad, and G' 8" higli, with a groovtjd 
doorway 2' 5" broad and G' 8" higli. Along its left wall is a recess 
for sleeping. Caws oL’ this kiml as a rule have cells in the ends of 
the veranda facing oaeli other. In this case, the coll was cut in the 
back wall of the van-anda, apparently because a ci;ll in the left end 
of the veranda would have lirekmi into cave 1 Y, which, therefore, 
seems to be the older excavation. In the front wall ot* the ve.ramla 
is a bench 2' 1" broad and 1' 10" high. This bench has a l)ack whose 
right-hand or western portion is much broken. From the bench 
rise two pihasters and .si.x pillars. Idie two right-hand pillars are 
broken, and of one of them nothing but the capital remains. The 
pillars arc of the ifatakarai type, eight-sided shafts with inverted 
pot capitals. On the pot varhjus peculiar leaf patterns are engraved, 
and on a slab over the pot is the myrobalaii pattern or dmalaleat 
with, on each of its four corners, figun^s standing in various attitudes. 
Of these figures some are children ; some are animals with tiger's 
faces, ear.j like a hare, and wings ; and some, on whose backs are 
riders, are animals with tiger’s faces and antelopc-like horns. These 
figures are on the four midille pillars. The ccTitral pair of pillars 
have human figures and the outer pair animal figures. Over the 
myrobalan or dmalaica are six square plates, each larger than the 
one below it. Oii the highest plate rests a belt of rock dressed 
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like a beam of timber, and on the beam rests the ceiling. Over 
the capital, on either side of the beam-like band of rock, both 
within and outside of the veranda, arc pairs of animals seated back 
to back. Beginning with the inside faces of the capitals and taking 
the pillars in order from west to east, the first pillar has two 
elephants with drivers ; the second lias two goat-like animals each 
with a rider ; the third has tvro elephants, the left elephant holding 
two bells in its trunk and being driven by a woman ; the fourth has 
two elephants each with a driver and the left elephant has his 
trunk wound round a woman; the fifth has two imaginary animals 
with bird -like faces, long ears, and beast-like bodies, each with a 
driver. The sixth ])illar has two elephants, each with a drive)- and a 
rider. The left cU-pliant holds in liis trunk a lotus flower and stalk. 

Outside, beginning from the (visitors) left or east and going west 
or right, on the first ])illar, are two tige-rs, each with a driver ; on 
the scicond two animals with bodies like tigers, faces like birds, 
and long bare-like ears, each witli a driv(*r ; on the tliird two 
<‘lepbants, the* lid't one with a drivi'i* and the right one*, with a rider 
and driver ; on the fourth hvo lions, ('aeb witli a ri<ler ; on the fifth 
two elephants, (s-icb with a driver and a. ri»hn-, the right-hand group 
unfiiiisliod. Each (d‘ these (d(‘))linnts liolds in his tj*unk a hunch of 
lotus flowers and }>nds. The animals on this ]>illar are unusually 
wvM carved. Tlu^ sixth pillar has two hulls, one of them with a 
driver. The faces of tim hulls are widl earvcsl hut the bodies arc 
unfinished. The ])ilasters are ])lain and four-sided, with, in the 
middle of the outi-.r faci*, a lotus and 1m‘1ow and above it a half lotus 
of the style, found on rail pillars of tin* ;Sata.kar//.i type. The right 
pilaster has liJii's ]>y the .side of tin* loins ; on the left pilaster the 
lily work is uiiliiiislied. B(‘twiMin the two central pillars five steps 
lead down to the, fiont court. 

From above the gn at l.H‘ain of rock that passes between the outer 
and inner faces of llie animal cajiitals tin* c(*iling projects about 
two feet and su])])orts a frieze about three IVet broad. The ceiling at 
intervals of about nine inches is lined with hands dressed like rafters 
wlio.se ends staml out about two indies in front of the face of the 
ceiling beam. Above the ceiling hcuiin, with its iirojecting rafter ends, 
the frieze risi*s about three foot. It consists of a rail of three horizontal 
bars togetln*!’ about two feet broad, between two six-inch belts 
of tracery. The faces of the ujiright and horizontal bars of tlio rail 
are carved into lotus fio^\ ers, the flowers on the upright bars standing 
out about two inches further than those outlie faces of the horizontal 
bars. The upper belt of tracery, ivhich is about six inches broad, 
consists of a row of festoons dh ided at about every nine inches by 
hanging tassel-like lotus seed-vessels or lily-heads, and within the 
curve of each festoon a half lotus flower. Tlic under-belt of tracery 
is also about six inches broad. It consists of a long creeper scroll 
with nine-inch panels carved in leaves or animals. Beginning 
from the right or west end of the scroll, in the first panel a child 
drags the creeper from the mouth of a crocodile ; in the next panel 
an elephant tosses his trunk ; in the third panel is one large leaf ; in 
the fourth a tiger and tigress, the tigress with her head close to the 
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ground ; in the fifth two leaves ; in the sixth two wild hulls ; in the 
seventh two leaves ; in the eighth two leaves ; in the ninth two wild 
buffaloes ; in the tenth tAvo elepliants at play ; in the eleventh two 
lions, their heads close to the ground ; in the twelfth two fanciful 
animals; in the thirteenth two animals, one much defaced on the right, 
apparently charging, and to the left a deer scratching hisfacc with liis 
hind foot ; in the fourteenth two prowling tigers ; in the fifteenth two 
leaves; in the sixteenth something defaced on the right, perhaps 
a tree, and on tlic left a wild hog; in the seventeenth a lion 
and liojiess ; in the eighteenth on the right two defaced animals 
fronted on the left by a rhinoceros ; in the nineteenth two leaves; in 
the twentieth three lions ; in tin; twenty-first an animal with a human 
face, erect horsc-liko ears, awd a tiger s hod}’' ; in the twenty-second a 
cow facing cast; in the twenty-third three horses, the middle horse 
much worn ; in the tweiitj'-fourth a pair of prowling tigers ; in the 
twenty-fifth thi*ee sitting deer ; in tin; twenty-sixth two leaves ; in 
the twenty-seventh a pair of sitting elephants; in the twenty-eighth 
a sitting bull ; and in the. twenty-ninth two leaves. The north or 
outer face of th (3 veranda htaich is carved into a rail tracery about 
two foot broad with, above it, a six-inch band of festoons divided by 
hanging lily-heads or lotus seed-vessels nine inches apart ; and below 
the rail a belt of tracery about six indies broad with leaves and 
perhaps animals, but the carving is too worn to bo idontifiod. Below 
is a beam with the ends of rafters standing out, and under it are the 
six massive beams which arc borne on the sliouldors of the six 
Gandharvas. 

In front of the veranda is a court 43' 8" broad and 14" deep, over 
which the rock roof projects W. On the face of the right wall are 
two recesses, the inner oiu; unfinished. The intention seems to have 
been to have one room with a central pillar in front, but the design 
was not carried out. Above tlH3 rec(;sses, Ix'tween two belts of 
tracery, is a rail pattern, ami in IVont of the rail and tracery are throe 
female figures one over the central pillar and one at each end. By 
the side of the inner Avoman is a tree tow^ards Avhich she stretches 
her right hand; her left hand is on h(;r waist. The middle woman 
rests her left hand on her Avaist, ami in her right, which is held over 
her shoulder, holds some small article. Tin; third woman, who is 
much defaced, Avoars an ascetic’s ^Iress, and seems to liavc a sha\"en 
head. BeloAV is a belt of three horizontal rails Avith an upper band 
of festoons and a loAvor belt of animal figures. IkdoAv the under- 
belt of animals is a beam-liko band with rafter ends projecting. The 
beam was borne on the heads of thr(;e birds, Tlie two outer birds 
arc gone. Tlic inner one has tAvo iirominent temples, large eyes and 
a huge parrot-like beak. B(;1oav is a ruined recess Avhich may have 
been a cistern. Part of its front was carved in the rail tracery. In 
the loft wall of the court is a cistern in a recess. It is half full of 
earth, and in the dry season holds no water. 

On the back wall of the veranda to the left of the doorway 
under the ceiling and above the left window, are Inscriptions 2 and 3. 
Being one below another they look like one inscription. Inscription 2 
is in eleven long lines of large and distinct letters. Except two 
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holes for & hold'fast mads id the last two lines, and a crack in the 
rock which runs from top to l)ottom, the inscription is well 
preserved : 

Transcript, 

[?] 

nlciifljcTfr 

«?f'Tf^?-iT3Tr?f?Rf^^r3rff ^Wffr'TrRvrcT«ii^- 

«Ji^T f^q^iq»^qinqq7i%qjJT^rqq^or^tTq5rim f^fi- 

[8] q?dR'nf5|qiq=q[^r^qiq« ^^TnTT^ifrJT- 

qlsTq3ni35:3fiq5?-[^ ]f3T^T aTW^qf^Rf^r^^T- 
f^H^rqfTfT ^fqqjiqr^frtjrqi^ fR^TcifHqTi'^fiqiT- 

[«\] ^qrrfq?T»TR*T3rJifT 6qr- 

qq^qv5qr^g;?‘5T?T WTi'^Irqi^f^i^qR'fff^T f^^rr- 
q?Ri^ 3Tqr'iTr?dVi%tT i\3TR^f^qf^qtT- 
[^] JTH <3^TrcT5WR?q%Hq>W «Rqr5^f55q-«q1rT- 
srq^rqi^ff ^qq5'^rnTqrr?rci^[^]'T« r>f5iqi¥er=qrf- 

srqqEfiqi^T 

['s] f5!5i't?fq<TO’Td'iqq«i:r5T?i?-?r ^Trir^R 

r%55?T^r e^iT^iR 3T«q| oTiVr^T^T Tq^r- 
?Tf[ qvrq^T q-qsf^ilr qqs^ics t^q;- 

^rq- 

W] %^Tqrf^>T'iqfl?r^5!q^qiq?T ^<»iq5«qwf3TqfRqw 

J Read siddham. - See above p. 544 note 2. 

* The fonn savachJiarc is as common as the more correct samvaMare, 

^VicoA Mandara. Akardvanti. ®Rc.'id Vinjha, 

7 This should very probably bo Mancha, ® Read Mahinda. ® Read mandala, 

Roiid cJuindamanflala, The last letter ra is broken. Read sumdara. 

^ Read msusakasa or sususdkarasa, ^ Read dhamopdjita, Read himsd. 

Read vamsa, Read mandald, Read sankarasa. 

^ The aa of scUujana seems to have been omitted inadvertently by the engraver as 
it fpUpws the aa of the genitive of a previous attribute. 

w R^ parampard^ ^ Read daayaaa, Read ekanktmaa. 
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[^] ’l?^r^;^5]^rrn5f^’»T?mcf^rfrtf m- 

^?:^'?m»T5TcT®*ifirr>m3‘(T rlrft- 

iT5f^r*r iScrft<r ?5ir?rc]«r 
^iT?R^*nrt^TTr%]:ar?T ^rq^irfH^T- 
[\o] l^^q^I^^f^^R Tr5Tr(W^^ff?>n%55q5r^!ffiriir^iT 

rcffoi- 

^cT ^ ^OT 

'J 

HCW^l 1151^15] mcTT *Ttr^I1T'I5r*lCr ??rf^ 

[U] r^cT'rri^R^* *T5i^% 3]q-^FT 

^qr^i»T] =^ Hr [sr^qr] “ 

r'qHqi'&qr qq^irffH yyifn nrq 
3Tq^5-['¥'qqH rwir'^q?^^ Hqsrrcrqrnwfe. 


■ciM^'aci^)'.'' 

FUooilNf&tei^ 


NiaiK. 

Pindu-Ieaa Cawa 
Jnicr^f&oa St 


rn r%5H ?f^r ^rHTsrqq^q ’srfj^qrq: hhcwc 

tr^qf^T’' q^ Psffrq^ f?rq% qqt5'5i \\ 
UH^rH^q nt^qT^q^q T^qq-^q 
[\] q'?<qtqHqHK?q «rf«qff5Tqi5^^%r:r?ffr:rqTr- 
Rr^qPrTqrq;r:Rf5qTr q^q i'^==8qiifqfqir^qiqqii?f<jqr 
fqTiVqq^PTRq^qql'?: 

[^] qi^f];q^^r^qqqq^’ qqcrq^rqsq'^'^qrq^^Tn^irH' 
H?q f?q?rq5r:qr^r'^q[rqq(^q3qi'q^q?’5rq?’H(q r-q- 
^r^jqiqqiqqfSHw qitq'jfq^q'^^^^’q'lqj- 


I Read RdmdmharUa. " Rearl Gant! fin ra. ’ Read chanda, * Read mnghasa. 

B This is probably HdUmrhjn. « Jbqui hiritarn. ^ Read pUdinahl 

g Kead ninntam. 'I'hc na of Irnnsn looks like /)fr, but pa would make no ecnao. 

» The seven or eight letters before ptiiiitmro have Ijoen lost on aeeoiiiit of two holes. 
The letters dakliiixi. .ire eiiggoste.! :is /xil/x-Mro follows. '» Kciul (idmam. 

II If the reading had been tjhnhnm ui the singular it might have been taken to mean 
• ftf summer ’• but as the plural form tfnnhdnam is used, it must bo supposed to mean 
‘of the summer (months),’ in connection with the Buddhist practice of reckoning three 

seasonsof f.-ur mouths or eight fortnighta each, ^ , 

IS Aa the Icttera da aud Ui are much alike and as the anmvdra la often dropped in 
il ■ inaerintion the name is probably Miuidalia, 

iJTlia Prakrit text liaa kamala vimata ; in Sanskrit vimala should preoodofainiofa. 
Thus the Jains book Jnitdsutrs (chap. I.) liM nUoya ekUtiya tefc in coinmentiii|[ on 
wEim. Abhavadevssftrl gives Sk. chMntollokaiaU that is chilnto uUoko uparjfaHO 

hM?maw>minua<lob»eTvoilhaPrdkrUatveHaviparsayamt^>odriiruavya'i- 
“ Ibe Strit text has loyapita ; the Sanskrit form would be pUatoya. 
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gf^»TTTir?r^^ir^5r5Fr- 

3W 

[fii] q1?:5TJTi^R?rvH*Tg^f:^^fv 5r- 

v^^frqi^cT^lf^I^rjfPTSRWV 5r- 
cTfiiftfr^i 5Tf<«t^ 3TiTtoir‘t^rr^%: 

[t] 5ircT^rf^5?iT5i:Rf^- 

tT^R’J¥55rfk^lI?^I=^IorW 
3T^^«««rqriTcT5T16T^?V siq^rf^Tcift- 
5Tvqcuq;R [?r] 

[- 3 ] q^qiw arrrrqr- 

qi fiT55q?Ji ^cj^qi’iTiqr’iiq^q r^qii^sr^rtv g’q- 
=qRi'qT <Tqir^'^5T(q 

'^qrsrigTiRq uq- 

[<^] ^^qi^iTirriT^JTssqqDqjq^q ^^'Jirq^cHqRqrw- 
qjRqj^q j[r»Ti»TJT|q3Tqq3TiT^iiTiqqri%iwi»q(^^?r- 
arqftfirciqsiTqqf^^rqi^^cT' qq^iir^S’i'^S- 
qja:fr«iiTf^qirsirc5;cTJi'i-i'Hr^0T- 
[^] =^'5:i'^qrqfi5i?rf^iTfr'^=q't'^'?Tqfi?iir^ 
JTiiqi^'ii'^rnnJT^TwqpTr^nrT^q 
»5ft5iwq;^q|^ q^r^qr ^?T»qi qr^imr ^rsq'^sr- 

[^o] q[qqm<Twqr 

qirftw — • f^ii'^q' 

«q?r 

q5i?q[ qsfiisrqrerr JT5Rriirq<Tr»rCr r^qsRR 
vrfTiqjflviR 

[U] ^ 5!q'?[^v q^i^svr 3TrWvT: 

^qiqfR*. fJfqqriq^ [yf^roirj 

?r5ir^ 5Tr»T 

«jq^?'i^'qqi^ Tq^rr^^iq?^ ^isq^rRi^rirTHiftcr.® 

7Vannlatioiu 

On the tlii^'onth (13) day of the second (2) fortnight of 


^ This and the preceding attributes have been taken in the instrumental ; they 
may also be in the genitive as the form for both is the same in Western India cave 
insenptions. 

The original has bhoffa nirathi which should rather have been bkog^im niratham. 
It may be taken in Sanskrit os aarwajdtaMioganirae^f an attribute wE • the village, 
meaning * wherein ate abandoned imposts of all sorts.’ 
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the summer months in tho nineteenth (19) year of the 
illustrious King Pu/umdyi, son of Vdsithi (8k, Vasishthi), 
a dwelling-cave, a meritorious gift, in its great perfection 
equal to the best of celestial chariots, was caused to be made 
on the summit of Trira.9mi hill (a summit) like the top of 

mountain, by the Great Queen Gautami Bdlasri,^ a 

lover of truth, charity, forbearance, and respect for life ; 
eagerly engaged in pcuiance, self-control, mortiheatiou, and 
fasts ; fully bearing out the title ‘ Wife of the Royal Sage'; 
mother of the illustrious A^dtakand Gautamiputra (son of 
Gautami), King of Kings, equal in greatness to the Himavat^ 
Meru, and Alandara mountains ; King of Asika, Susaka, 
Mulaka (or Alundaka), Surath (8k. Surdshtra), Kukur«» 
Kukkura), Apardta (Sk, Apardnta), Anupa (8k. Anupa), 
Vidabha (8k. Vidarbha), Akara and Avanti; lord of tho Vijlia 
(Sk. Vindhya), Jlichhavat (8k. Rikshavat), Pariehata (8k. 
Pariydtra,) Sahya, Kanhagiri (8k, Krish/^agiri), Alancha, 
8iritana (8k. 8risthaua), Afalaya, Alahiiida (t^k. Aiahondra), 
Setagiii {8k. Sliadgiri), and Ohakora mountains; whoso 
commands are obeyed by the circles of all kings ; whose face is 
like the pure lotus opened l»y the rays of the sun ; whoso 
(army) animals have drunk the water of three oceans whose 
appearance is as beautiful and lovely as tho dise of the full 
moon ; whoso gait is as stately as that of a groat (dophant ; 
whose arms are as muscular, round(;d, broad, long, and 
beautiful as the body of tlie lord of serpents ; whose hand is 
fcarhjss and wet by the water htdd in granting frtHjdom from 
fear who is prompt in the service of his mother ((ivcui when 
she is) freci from illness who has well arrange,d tluj place 
and the time for the thnse pursuits of lif(5 (frivartja ) ;® who 
is a companion of all the townsmen (his subjects) equal in 
happiness and in misery ; who has humbled tlie conceit and 
vanity of Kshatriyas ; who is tluj destroyer of /Vakas, Y.avanaR, 
and Palhavas ; who mak(iS use of (nothing but) the taxes levied 
according to justice ; who nev(»r desires to kill an enemy 
though at fault ; who has increas(^d (the prosperity of) the 
families of Brahmans and others ; who has rooted out the 
dynasty of Khakharata {8k. Kshaharata) ; who has e^stablished 
the glory of the ^^'dtavdhana family ; at whose feet all (royal) 
circles have bowed ; who has stoppcid the fusion of the four 
castes ; who has conquered multitudes of enemies in numerous 
battles ; whose banner of victory is unconquered ; whoso 
excellent capital is unassailable to (his) enemies ; whoso 
great title of King has descended from a succession of 
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^ B&lan*! is probably the personal name of the qncon, and Gautami, that is of the 
Gautama gotra, her family name. If Biihya*L is not her personal name, it is not easy 
to construe it or to attach any meaning to it. 

* This title is intended to show that the limits of Guatamiputra’s victories extended to 
bhe tlireo oceans. It is too commonly used by poets to have any special historical 
value. 

* When a person seeks shelter from an enemy or from some form of death the 
protector takes water in his hand and throws it on the suppliant's head. 

* This phrase is doubtful. It seems to mean * of him who serves his mother (even 
though) iree fropi illness,’ that is one who always obeyed his mother contrary to the 
usual practiee ^ children who behave well only when their parents are sick. 

* The trivargoB are, dlf^rma or religioni ariha or wealth, and kdma or enj^mentp 

n 23—70 
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ancestors ; the depositary of the S^stras ; the asylum of good 
men ; the abode of wealth ; the fountain of good manners ; the 
only controller ; ^ the only archer ; the only hero ; the only 
holy man ; equal in valour to Rama, Ke«ava, Aijuna, 
Bhimasena ; who invites assemblies on the festive occasion 
(which take place) on the declining ayana equal in majesty to 
N4bhaga,3 Nahusha, Janamejaya, Sagara, Yayati, Rama, and 
Ambarisha ; who has immeasurably, without loss, without 
being confounded, and in a way (the like of) which never 
happened, coiitpiered the host of enemies in the front of the 
battle, witnessed by Pavana, Garuda, Siddhas, Yakshas, 
Rakshasas, Vidyddharas, Bliutas, Gandliarvas, Oliara/wis, tho 
mooB, tlie sun, th(^ consttdlatioM.s, and the planets ; who has 
pierced the surface of the sky like the summit of a mighty 
mountain (andj who has rais(id the family to great wealth. 

This great tpieen, the mother of the gi’(*at Xing and tho 
grandmother of the great King, dedieates this dwelling-cave 
to the eongregatiou of the nnmdicant assembly of the 

Bhadrayani school.^ For painting the eave,^ 

the hereditary lord of 1 )aksluiiapatha (?), desirous to 

serve and desirous to ))U‘aso tlie voiuTablc*. lady, has given to 
Tlharmasotii^ the villagt^ of Pisaeldpadraka, with all its rights, 
to the south-west of the Triraifini hill. 

Inscription 3 which is in four begins in tho middle of line 


^ The attribute ill the text iachtkitsasayiiik. which menus 'of the only 

hook.’ The king controls the. world as tlie goad or ankusa controls the elephant. 

* seems to stand for after which the sun’s course begins to pass 

to the south, the declining or southing solstice that is the summer solstice. There are 
two chief ayanuA or solstices, Ktfan'n/ana^ the noitliiiig or midwinter solstice when 
the sun enters or Capricorn, and iUilcAhindyt mi tho southing or midsiimincr 

solstice when tlic sun enters or Canoei*. lioLh of these occasions are regarded 

as holy ami gifts are made to liruhinans and the poor. According to one doctrine tho 
gift time, whicli generally lasts fin* thirty ylintihiA or twelve hours, in the winter 
solstice is before the sun entered Capi icm n, and in the summer solstice is after tho 
sun entered Cancer, A Sillnira co[»per- plate of Aparajita seems to show that tho 
custom of holding royal feasts in honour of the solstices w as in force in A.u. 997. 
The grant is noted as made on the auspicious day which fell on tho Dakshiiidyana 
or inidsuminer solstice when the King's festival wns being celebrated in Tlntna. Tho 

text is Tflf* Compare 

HemAdri’s Choiu rvarya Ch/ntihuaiu, I hiimkhamUi. 

* The seven kings from Ndbhaga to Ambarisha liavc not been identified as 
historical rulers. 

^ The w'ord in the text is rkluna Sk. rirhinitty w'hich means ‘entered* or witnessed. 
The attribute nicaus in the hniut of tho battle-fiehl (which was) entered by (where 
were present) the god of wind,&c. It is a common habit with Indian poets to 
describe gods and deini-goils as witnessing battle-tields and strewing tlowera on tho 
heroes* heads. 

* Tho attribute seems to mean tliat like a mountain the king never bent his head. 

* The text has Bhaddvaniydmm, Ya and va arc often confused in Western India 
cave inscriptions. BhadrAyani is the name of a Buddhist sect. 

7 No trace of painting has been found in the cave. Time may have destroyed 
the colouring, but it is possible that the intention of painting the cave was never 
carried out. It is also possible, as tho letters chi and vi are similar, that the text 
should be vitamni/niiam, which, supposing a m to have be^ omitted between ta and 
na, would be Sk. vitaraiianimUtam, that is, for making a gift (to the cave). 

* Dharmasetu seems to be the name of the manager of the cave to whom the 
village of PisAchip^a was given for the use of the cave. (The name also ocouia in 
Inscnjption 3). The name of the giver of tho village is lost. He ia called the, 
hereditary lord of DakshiaApatiia or the Deccan. 
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•eleven of inscription 2. The letters arc small and shallow, and are 
cut on a somewhat rough surface. Some letters also are lost in the 
holdfasts noticed in inscription 2. The reaflings are doubtful in 
places, and the translation is unsatisfactoiy. The first line of this 
inscription begins in the rnirldle of the last line of inscription 2, and 
is very short. The second line is as long as each line of inscription 2. 
The third and fourth lines are not more than half as long as line 
two, as the window takes about ono-lialf of the available space. The 
fourth line is continued in a narrow space above the window on a 
level with line three, at a little distance, so as to Icav’^e aspaceintho 
middle, to avoid confusion with the third line : 

7‘rfn}ticrlpf.» 

[U] ftr?: 

q [q] ^ fer^ ?] 
q «i?r • •3T(aq[fH^ ?] 

• qfq^qq® ^rqqiqtr gertiqrq qf^qsl* 

qq ifTqqqft 5 qf«q 

^\\] nrql qqq qcr3T?^q>q art- 

?rq qqqnq qfjqqc^ ariqqrqf^c- 
5 nrq ?Trqi%q? PTffl ^?^<qqr [«fl 

qqrqf^qrt qi^w ^qq 

q irrq^T ^iRf^q^« 

C^] f^tTwq 3Tqi55^]® 3T'qq^T’ 3T^®T]qr?q> 

fqqf^qj* ^rq^rraqiftsn'^q* q q^^rt q qft- 
5?f q qrq ^rqf^q?- qRsruq 

* Road PulumAvi, 

* There is some vacant space between la and na, bxit it does not appear that the 
two letters are separated for any special reason except the badness of the rock or the 
en^avor’s carelessness. Compare p. 55<) note .3. 

■Probably for samtpam. * The di is doubtful. It may also be Suliaana, 

* Patikfiaija is probably for Sk. pratydhhydya. The reading may also \iepcilikhaya 
for Sk. parahadit as peUikhd is Friikrit for Sk. parshadf an assembly or council. 

■ La appears to liave been inscribed by mistake for ve as the-form apdvemm occurs 
fin the fourth inscription. ^Anamaaa looks like anomaaa in insenption 4. 

^ The second vi of vinavika is probably for yi Compare vinayjka in inscription 4. The 
a of arathaaa comes first according to the practice observed in Pr4krit« In Sanskrit 
the form would he rdshtraaydvimytkam. 
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f^rV 

[ ] JR nrfiT<F?^r^Tv;(|^ f«i^r 

vl^r^r fir? " ' r<f^ » w<rvr- 

fiiiJir ^ 'frrg^ir^r 

wm'jRi'JicT m[^] 

f^RT. 

Sanskrit, 

[\?] 

nl^JTRR- 

[U] ^Rr¥ 5ft. ^. 


<3r^?«T 

si^rqfnRC^^^ jtrqv^qifi^ 3ri%'>Tqrjf ww 

nr^nrf^^^qqqif^iF^: 

fHqjfq^r >T5Cfqftt^: qsTreqrq ^^rfw 

?’R5Trqw 

gffttFq 

[\\] 5tw: 5ir5q?ftq5: q5r-3TTqr«?%- 

«[^0?Tq ^iq^rw ar^rv- 

^r'%5 5TTq 5ii5qa7qj ^Jvqqr 

(fcisqRqif) qjf >T5rrqjft^: irfir^isi 

^ 5riq?q ^irfq^sfq^^q rqffssqft^rt 

[^a] flg^q arqrq^q arqrq^ft arsqorisTtT^ 9T- 
?ititraqnr5rK^ 


^ The hi at the end is probably mhi. s VenhupdUm, 

^Samipe appears to be for samipam. In tho original tJie letter before su looks like 
ya or na, but it is probably na. It has been taken with Swakfiadila^ though it is a 
little removed from Ui. Tlie whole is taken to be Sk. SioadcandUAndm samipet as 
it is not clear how else to construe it. 

^ These Sanskrit equivalents of qpdi^sam and the other immunities are nnsatis- 
factory and the meaning is doubtful. Apdvtaa Sk. aprdvesyam appears to forbid all 
entrance ; anomoua, Sk. andmrietfam, seems to forbid all injury. Ue lo of alonahhd- 
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5ir«i qf^fRr- 

trn>T?r fSfi'W'T JTfW ^ 

wsfiT iTfwsrr'Tftrsrr 

5iRr?ito m- 

■^dr s’^r 'Tfffir ed® W Jft® t® f^d® « 

yit JTtf^sT^rws«rpTt 

qr^^r^T f^«^Tf§rsr f^n^<Jr^wcf 
im[d]^5 iriBJTr'^'ifir f^du*r 

Translation. 

To the Perfect one. Th(j new lord, the illustrious PuZuniavi, 
son of Vasithi ( Vdsishthi), commands in the presenco of 
Sivakhadila (Sk. *^ivaskaridila,) the Oovardhana ministor in the 
year 19, on the thirteenth day of the second fortnight of 
summer : here in the Trirasini inountain by the Dlianakata 

recluses the village of Sudisana Sudarnana) 

on the soutln^rn road in the (lovardhana district (which 
served) as porinanent capital to do hospitality^ to memdicants 
coming to this his cave, was rc^jected and given up by 
the nunidicants living in the Queen’s Cave (wlio ani) of 
the JBhadrayani sect. In lieu of tin’s granted village of 
8udisana we give the village of 8arrialipada (SL iS/ilmalipadra) 
in the eastern boundary within the district of Covardhana. 
This (the grant of) the village of Siin)ali})ada to Dharnisetu to 
serve as permanojit capital to show hospitality to ni(*ndicants 
of this cave, is a glorious act of the great preceptors or 
achdryds. The mendicants living in the Queen's CaVe, 

lihadrayanis by s(^ct, having taken it 

"Wo grant immunity from plough tax of tliis village of 
Saiualipada for the (us(^ of the) mendicants. It is not to 
be entered, not to be injured, not to be worked for salt (?), 
free from the ordinary (i-oyal) privilege of (enjoyed in) the 
country, enjoying all kinds of irjiniunities (?). On account of 
these immunities no one should take (anything) away (from 
the village). The village of SAinalipada has been granted (with 

the iminuni til's). The lixijig of this document here about 

.... of the village has been done by the document writers 
(Vinibandhakara) of 8udasana {Hk. 8udarsana). It has been 
ordered by the great conunaiider-in-chief Medhuiia®. (The 
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da^a, the next phrase, is doubtful. It looks like rM, Imt it is a style of writing fo 
peculiar to this time and the fourtli inscription has fo distinct in the same word. It 
IB perhaps for Alavanakfidtakam ; it is dilhcult to attach a meaning to it unless 
it refers to some prohibition against making the land-salt or nitre pits of which an 
account is given above at p. 179. 

^ The word in the original is patimtharana 8k. praiisanstarana or praU8an9tdra^ 
Professor Childers (P^li Dictionary, suh coce) ti-anslatcs it as friendly m-coting, welcome, 
kindness, affection, friendliness and cites as an instance ranwi katapcUisaTitharena 
putthOf that is, asked by the King after the usual greeting. The most appropriate 
sense here seems to be of welcome. The village was probaldy granted as a fund from 
the interest of which expenses connected with the reception of monks visiting or 
living in the cave might be defrayed. 

^ The second letter of this name is doubtful. It has a mdtrd stroke and something 
like an u below. If this lower n be the result of a crack in the rock, the name would 
be Medhena. 
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document) has been touched (by the King) in Binikatavdsaka 
and the plate touched^ by the hand, was given on the seventh 
day of the fortnight of summer in the year twenty-two, for the 
sake of iSatakand. 

The description of the lord (King) has been given by Vishnu- 
pala for imparting pleasure to tlie inhabitants of Govardhana. 
Salutation to the groat Jina, Buddha, who has no rival.^ 

Under the ceiling, on the cast or left end wall of the veranda are 
Inscriptions 4 and 5. There is a holy cross or Svastika mark at the 
end of inscription 4 in the middle of line six. Inscription 5 beginsi 
just after with siddham. Both inscriptions are well preserved : 


Transcrqtf. 


\\] ?T«rri% > ^oo q-cT f^^cToiRmf^r "k 

Roo |[qtr l>cfO*r 

’5r^[ qiX?R'’ 


^ The word in ilic original is e/ihnfo proluibly for Sanskrit rhhvpfa meaning 
‘toncheil’. The whole expression w ould then mean ‘toiiclied by him (the King) living 
in Binikata’. It a])p('ars to liave been the custoin for the king to touch a document 
after it was completed. Thus in later inscriptions, (//ishfum seen, nmhaffto mama my 
identical handwriting, sjn'ishfani tonehod, and matam mama accepted by me, arc 
expressions c.omiiionly used in the sense of signed. 

® As the literal translation of the inscription is not clear and in jmrts is disconnected, 
the following is oll'ored as a summary of its general meaning. The inscription records 
the grant of a village. 'J’hc gr.aiitcr is SvAini Vjlsishtliipiitra rulumavi. The order 
is issued in the presence of »S’ivaskandLla, the olficer in charge of the Govardhaua 
district, on the thirteenth day of the second fortnight of summer in the year 19. 
The ortier concerns the grant of the village of ^^ainalipada to tlie east of Govardhana 
instead of the previously granted village of Sudisana to the south of Govardhana. 
Sudisana appears to liavc been connected in some w ay with tlie recluses of Dhanakata, 
and they probal)ly gave it to the BhadrAyanis. The lihadrAyaiiis, hndiug the village 
unsuitable, in its stca<l received from tlie king the village of vSamalipada. The king 
does not call this a gift of his ow-n, but a gift of the veiierablcs or Av/uiryakas, as 
it was in lieu of tlu;ir village of Sudisana, lirst granted to the BhadrAyanis, that 
Sanialipada was afterw'ards given by tlie king. The village appears to have been 
given in charge of one Dliannasctu who was probably manager of the cave. The 
revenues of the village were assigned as a fund whose interest was to be used for 
the benefit of the recluses living in the cave and there are some technical phrases 
specifying privileges and imniuuities granted to the village which are not understood. 
The document regarding the grant of Stimalipada village is mentioned as having been 
made by the same persons as those who prepared the deed regarding Sudisana and 
the orders on the subject are said to have been given by the commanderdn>chief 
Medhuna. The deed of gift was touched, that is accepted by the king in his royal 
camp at Binikata, and the document and writing after they were touched by the 
king were given away on the seventh day of a summer fortnight of the year 22. The 
date mentioned in the beginning of the inscription records the time when the* order 
was given ; the second date at the end of the inscription, about three years later, 
records the time when the donees received this deed and is probably the date on 
which this inscription was engraved. 

Read anutcham, ^ Read amhakhekim, * Read pctrihdratn. 
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[»] f^?rn*r 3T'n^^T 

aiRff arir^sT 3c!> »?5I?Trr^?^ 

[^] ?rcTr K q^nq% \ \ cii- 

qffJT" 

Sunakrlf: 

[U ^rqr ^sT^'isr rqiTq?q>'Wfqru^q^qw 
^qrqsjqffciqrqr ntqmjq: ^irl^ircTqjpr 
[^] ^Rnqqrt »Tiq^q 5n> ^rq- 

?qj«iir^T qc^qqrqf#^ ^rq»T?%^ ^ 
nq^q- 

[^] qi% t 5(0 0 Pfq^qqi^l^oo 

5 -^ 3T(q qgfW^sqwr^i'^^ f^q?R T^^q 
=qRq ^^?q qficit 

[«] ^nr aT^rr^ sT^^q^iqRTqf 3W?;i%- 
qfw =q qTtq><3^ 

C«i] q^Rq ^qqf^?T^q fJr^^fcq ^T^w- 
qrqqicqq ^ q^Rqifiif^r^^to 

[^] ^ qffqrr \c qqk^ q \ qrq- 

TntnHlatloH . 

To tho Perfect one. From Beiiiikataka of Govardliana, 
which is the camp of victory-^ of the Vaijayanti army*, the 
illustrious lord (Sdtakar?d, son of Gautaioi, commands tho 
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Pdndu-Lena Csves, 
IndcnpUon4^ 


^ As the letters a and au are similar, the reading may be aviijenn, 

9 Read tdpasdna, 

• The phrase in the text is vijayakhadhdvdrd Sk. vijayskandhdiHlrdt, that is * from 
the camp of victoiw\ SkandMvdra means a capital or camp and vijayaakandhdvdrd 
a camp established in a country whore victory has been obtained. Suoh encamp* 
ments often become capitals. Thus one of the Valabhi copper-plates mentions 
VttayaskandMvdrdt kketakavdaohdl^ * from the camp of victory established at Khetaka 
(Kheda or &ira in GujarAt)*; so also vijayaskandhdvdrdt Maghavanavdadkdt^ that is 
from the camp of victory ostablished at Maghavana (Mahuva) in KdthUwAr. 

4 TUs may mean the army of the city of Vijayanti (see below, Remarks) or 
Vaijayanti may be the name of the army itself . 
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Inaeription 6, 


minister Vishnupdlita in Govardhana, that (whereas) there is 
at the present clay a field in the village of Aparakakhadi 
(Aparakakslidti Vj owned by Rishabhadatta, and (measuring) 
200 nivartafiaSf this our field (measuring) 200 nivartanasy we 
give to the Tekirasi ascetics of this (mountain). We grant 
rights (immunity ?) in connection with this field. Tt is not 
to be entered, not to bo injured, not to be worked for salt (?), 
to be freed from all ordinary local dues (?). These are the 
immunities granted to this field. This document has been 
written here by Suviya (Suvirya) ; it has been commanded by 
the minister Sivaguta (Sivagupta) ; touched by the great lord. 
The plate (which was) kept^ (was) given on the first day of 
the second fortnight of the rainy season in the year 1 8 for the 
use of recluses. 

Transcript. 

(Line 6 of 4 continued) 

[aT^T] 3TTCt- 

cTcTl'q’?'' 

T^ficTTST q-^T^R ITR 
cT %c[ 

'e-i ^cf 3T»?frcTqr cRT irit 

[^o] %iT?[ ?iri qf^rt 

r%irq arqRfi 3 RIw aiisiT- 

fTdiiifTqif^crf^qr =q 

\.\U ^ qft^q ^ =qfT %?Tqf^fic* 

=q 3TFR 

55r5TJi?q'HcTT ^8 

W qiuR q% 8 tq^ <\ 

^8 ^ \o 


^ *Kept’ seems to show that the plate was detained for some time. 

3 Read Sdmakasa as line 7 has Sdmako, * Read evam. * Read datam, 

® Read vikasate. ^ * Head khetaparihdram. ^ Read rakhiyam. 

^ There is no m in the original ; it is suggested to give meaning to the text. 

^ The second letter va has been suggested as otherwise pujUiria gives no sense. 
PuvajUind katd probably for Sk. pravre^ikMn krite is used here like tdpaeana hM 
in inscription 4. 
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SamhrU, 

K] srnTRRq- 

[^1 ^ 5ft^g- 

cfr«Tr air^ 

^^T!5«RcTfT 

[<ri anriwfi^: q# 

5!^ qf^q?T*qi: fiT§’«Tt ITf^ 

^ ?T^ ^ 

[^] ^ =q irnTt' ^ qf^5i»fl- 

*nT qqsRftfi^r ^r-srqf ^ 

[^o] f^rq^iRicf \°o cTFT=q^irq^qqft?rt 
^rq: aiqrt^q arqr^q 3T^'jraw+ arcr- 
q^jTnrqrf^Rqj [=q] 

[Ul qftf^cT ^ ^ 

f^q^qcT pt^r<q arnf'ct qitqnT^cT niqr: 
qcTT?^ ^cq> ^8 

[\\] qr^rqr q^ 8 qq^ <\ w%mqT qnt 
T^: 5^8 trsqr’m q^ 

lo. 

TmiiHlatton. 


To the Perfect one. The gift by the minister S?imaka from 
the Queen. Hcjilth to be iiiquin'cU of Siimaka, tlio minister at 
Govardhana, at the coiumand of Jivasuta, tluj queen Dowager, 
the great queen of Kijig Gautamiputra #Satakar?n, and he to l )0 
told ‘ Hen? we had given a field in the cast in the village of 
Kakhadi" to the recluse mendicants living in the cave, charitably 
given by us in mount Trirasmi. That ticild is being cultivaUjd 
(but) the village is uninhabited. Such being the case we now 
give a hundred (100) nivartanas of the royal fi(?ld in our 
possession on the confines of the city to the recluse mendicants 
of Tri^mi 
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^ This appears to have been the ancient form of royal command. Hr was probably 
used as a mark of honour from the kiug. Compare Indian Antiquary, IX. 169,^ 
where a similar expression Kumiamdfthdshya occurs. 

* The plural kakfMd'mifi commonly am houorifically iu these aud oohtemporary 
inscriptions. 

B 23-71 
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We grant jparihdra (immunity ?) to this field. It is not to 
be entered, not to be injured, not to be dug for salt, and to be 
free from the ordinary dues of the country, with all kinds of 
immunities. Such being the immunitit^s let none take the field. 

‘ Do you record hero the parihara (immunity of this field,’ is 
the command of Suviya (Suvirya). in the year 24 on the fifth 
(5) day of tlie fourth fortnight of the monsoon months, the 
writing on the plate has been engraxed here at the command of 
the Qucion. The documents for the ascetics (had beem) prepared 
in the year 24 on the tenth day of the second fortnight of the 
summer months. 

Close to cave III., on a slightly lower Icvcd, is Gave TV. It was 
originally a dining hall or saiim, but the cracks in the veranda 
ceiling suggest that it becanui waterlogged and was turned into a 
largti cistern or reservoir by hewing out the rock several feet below 
the level of the original floor. 

Enougli of its upper part rtunains to show tliat it was in two 
sections, a veranda and an inner ball about twenty feet scjuare and 
nine feet high. Tlie lim* of a Im'mcIi of rock tluit ran along the side 
and back walls can be trace<l. Tb(‘ h'ft sid(‘ of the ball is irregularly 
cut or is iinlinisbed. The entrance^ into the ball was by a doorway 
in the iniddh'. of the back wall of tb(‘ xcraiula, and on (‘ither side 
of tin; doorway was a window with strong lattice work. The 
veranda is IJf 7" broad, o' 2" dec‘|), and (>' 10" bigb. Water seems 
t(j make its way througb the C(‘iling during tlie rains. At the ends 
of the veranda ai’c r<;c(‘sses wbieh a])]>e{ir to be the beginnings of 
unfinished cells. In front of the \eranda were two pillars and 
two pilasters of tlie Sidixkavni ty])e. Except the right or west 
pilaster only the capitals remain. In the front face of each capital 
are two i‘le])hants seated hack to back. fn the right jiil aster, the 
right elepliaiit has a driver aiul the left (di^pliant has a driver and 
two rid(*rs, a woman of rank witli a man-servant behind her. The 
woman has her hair rolle<l in a large knot on the back of her head, 
and sits facing tlie visitor cojjuettisbly arranging her hair with 
her riglit liand and bolding a haiulled mirror in her left hand. 
Her servant has a beard and a inonkey-liko face, the bead and 
ears being hid by a cap. In bis rigid hand be holds what 
looks like a goblet. On tlie next pillar the right elephant has a 
driver and a ridi.T aiul the left eh^jihant a male driver and two 
female riders, facing the vwtor, both of tlie riders wearing their 
hair in large rolls. ^Plie loft ri<ler has botli her liaiids folded over 
her head as if making a reverence or munafthira , ; the right rider 
leans forwai*d on the elephant resting her brow on her riglit hand. 
On the second pillar thcj right elephant has a dinver and two women 
riders. The right woman has lu;r hair in a round roll and is 
without ornaments. The left woman has a tasselled headdress and 
anklets, and her right hand is stretched out helping a third woman 
to mount the elephant. The left elephant has a driver and a rider. 
The capital \)f the left pilaster is much damaged. The right elephant 
has a driver and the left elephant a driver and two women riders. 
The style of dress seems to show that the loft woman is the 
mistress and the right woman the maid. 
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The ceiling projects about one foot beyond the capitals of the 
pillars. It rests on rock-cut imitations of wooden rafters, the ends 
of the rafters projecting and being alternately plain and carved into 
women*s faces. Some holes in the front of the rock show that in 
some cases where the rock gave way stones were dressed and fitted 
into the holes to look like the ends of rafters. Above the rafters 
is a baud in the rail pattern about a foot broad, and above the rail 
the rough rock, which is much broken, projects three or three and a 
half feet. 

To the left of cave IV. is a large excavation which appears to be 
comparatively modern as the chisel marks arc different from the 
early chisel marks. Much of the rock above the original excavation 
has !)eeTi blasted with gunpowder. A small runnel of water trickled 
down the rock at the back of this excavation and was carrie<l along 
a channel to the sides and led by a groove or crevice to caves IV. 
and V. which are now used as cisterns. 

Oave V. is close beyond this excavation. It was originally a 
dwelling cave or biyana with two cells,))ut is now a large cistern with 
good water. The rock has been hewn about twelve feet below the 
level of the original lloor ainl a space has been hollowed in front. 
A crack in the ceiling of the vTTanda which lets in water is probably 
the reason why the ca\'(5 was turned into a cistern. The change 
seems to be modern judging from the cbiscd marks and from tho 
carving of a rude Ilanuman in tlie back wall of tbe. right band cell. 
The position of this figure shows that it was cut wliile the floor of the 
cell was at its original level. The chisel marks in the lovv(*r part 
are nnxlerii. The original floor ^vas almost as bigli as the floor of 
cav'e IV. or about six feet above tin* hwel of tlu^ te.i-race. It was in 
two parts, a veraiida, and two cells in the back wall of th(^ veranda. 
The cells appear to liaw^ he(m plain about six fe.t;t s<jnare and about 
six feet high. Each cell lia<l |)lain grooved (bxn-waj^s as liigh as the 
coiling, and each lias lioI<‘S for a p(‘g and for tho monk's pole or 
valagni} There is no ti ace of a bench. 1’he veramla was about 
10' broad and 4' deep Avitb in front of it two eight-sided pillars 
and tvro pilasters. Jiotli the pillars and the riglit pilast(?r have 
disappeared. Only parts of the left pilast(‘r and j)illar remain. A 
band of rock ilresseil like a Vieani of wood rests on the tops of the 
pillars and pilasters, and over this beam a stone cave projiicts about 
ono foot. Over the eavo tlu; rock is carved as if into rafter ends, 
and above the rafter ends is a band of moulding ami over tho 
moulding a belt about a foot broad cai’ved in the rail pattern. The 
rock roof which is now much broken, projects about two feet in 
front of the rail. 

Cave VL is close beyond cave V. Between them was a ceD 
which, as its partition wall is broken, now ajjpears to be part of 
cave VI. Cave VI. is a four -celled dwelling cave, whose floor, like 
the floor of cave V., has been hollowed out and turned into a large 
cistern. Marks in the right cell seem to show that gunpowder was 


1 The valagni was used for hanging the monk^s clothes or his begging bowl on. 
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used in blasting the rock. The cave is now filled with earth and 
stones. 

The veranda was about 15' broad, 5' deep, and 6' 6" high, and there 
were three cells in its back wall and one in its right end wall, making 
the whole a four-celled dwelling or, as is mentioned in inscription 6, 
a chaugahhhha layana. In the walls of all of the cells are holes for 
pegs. Along the veranda front are two plain eight-sided pillars 
and two four-sided pilasters. Along the tops of these pillars the 
rock is dressed like a wooden beam with at intervals of about three 
feet the projecting ends of four cross beams which support an upper 
frieze. Each of the beam ends is carved into a Buddhist trident 
with an umbrella over the middle tooth. The frieze above rests on 
rafters whoso ends stand out an inch or two from the face. Above 
arc a small and a larger band of rounded moulding, and above the 
moulding a belt of rail about a foot broad. Above the rail the rock 
overhangs about three feet. 

In the back wall of the veranda, between the doorways of the 
middle and left cells, is a deep-cut and well preserved inscription (6) 
in four lines : 

Transcript . 

Sanalrit. 

Tramkition. 

To the Perfect one. A dwt‘lling cave or lay ana, the 
meritorious gift of the merchant Viragahapati (SL Viragi’iha- 
pati), a cell of his wife hlandai/ri, (another) cell of his daughter 
Purushadattd : thus a four-celled dwelling cave layana was 
made (and) assigned to the assemblage* of the mendicants of the 
four quarti^rs. 

Cave VII,, which is close beyond cave VI., has like it been turned 
into a cistern which is now filled with earth. It was originally a 

1 Nyegamamm is probably an engraver *b mistake for Negamasa Sk. Kaigamasya, 

^ The last letter va stands for the genitive ya. The interchange of va and ya is 
common in these inscriptions. Thus inscription 2 has BhaMvaniya for Bhaddyaniya, 
and Ku(^ inscription 23 lias Bhaydva and Yelidatdva for Bhaydya (Sk. Bfuirydydh) 
and Velidatdya (Sk. Velidattdydh). Arch. Sur. of Westom India, Separate Pamphlet, 
X, 17. ^ ®Read.^vawi. ^ ^ ^ Read niytUam, 

* Read mydtUam, The third letter chi in the original seems to be a mistake for ii. 
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dwelling cave of one cell (about 7'X 6' x 6' 6") with an open front. 
The cell had a grooved doorway and a benched recess in its right 
wall. In what remains of the left side wall of the open front there 
seems to have been a relic-shrine or cJmitya, In the back wall 
of the open front to the left of the doorway is an inscription (7) 
originally in five lines but now almost defaced. 

As the letters are very shallow and the surface much worn away 
no impression of this inscription can be taken. Tlie following is an 
eye copy : 

Transcript. 

fffir ^ [^^r] 

Sanskrit. 

Translation. 

A dwelling cave or Jayayia, tlio meritorious gift of a fomalo 
ascetic, a nun, and the female disciple of Savasa.^ It has been 
granted to the nKuidicant priesthood of the four quarters. 

CavG VIIL, close beyojul cave VII., is a small dwelling cave or 
layana, consisting of a veranda and an inner cell. The cell is 7' 9" 
square and 7' high. In the right wall is a benched recess 7' 2" 
long, 2' 5" broad, and 2' above the ground. In the back and front 
walls are holes for pegs and foi* the monk's pole. There is a grooved 
doorway 2' 4" wide and 6' 10" high. The veranda is 12' 5"' broad 
and 3' 9" deep. Originally along the veranda front were two 
eight-sided plain pillars and two foirr-sided pilasters ; but except 
their tops, the left pilaster and both the pillars arc gone. On the 
cast face of the right pilaster is the well known double crescent 
ornament. As is mentioned above, the right half of the 
veranda floor has been broken ; and the partition wall that 
divided the veranda from cave VII. has been blasted away with 
powder. To the left of the veranda is a cistern. In the back 
wall of the veranda on either side of the doorway is an inscription. 
Inscription 8, to the right of the doorway, is in one line of distinct 
letters ; 

Transcript, 


1 Savasa appeara doubtful, but the letters cannot be better traced. Perhaps the 
name may be Sivaea or Sivas* 
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Sanskrit. 

’prrew ^ 

Translation. 

The meritorious gift of a dwelling cave or layana by the 
DAsaka^ Mugudtisa (Sk. MrigudAsa) and his family. 

Inscription 9, to the left of the doorway, small but well preserved, 
is in two lines of clear though small and somewhat shallow letters : 

Transcript, 

f^<r 

Sanskrit. 

¥5<nrf|'«Tf qcffirm iT^f^6iJT. 

Translation, 

A dwelling cave or layana^ the meritorious gift of Muguda.sa^ 
and his family, one of tin; worshippers of (ho Clu^tika® school. 

For this dwelling cave or layana a fi(‘ld has Ixm'ti given in 
Ka??hahiiii (village*), situated in the west, by Dhaiiiauandi {Sk. 
Dhariiianandi) the sou of tho worshippcT JJoflhignpta. From 
(the rent of) this held a elotli (is to he giviui) to a mendicant. 

Cave IX., wliich is close heyond cave VIII. and almost opposite 
the end of the path down the hill, is a small flwelling cave in two 
parts, a veninda and three cells. 1'wo of the cells are in the back 
wall of the veranda, and one is on the left end wall. The cell in the 
left end wall of tlie veranda is G' 5" diiep, G' T broad, and G' 3" high, 
with a grooved doorAvay 2' 5" wide and G' 3" high. In its back 
wall is a benched recess (2' 1" X 2' 8") and in its right wall are 
holes for pegs. The left coll in the back wall of the veranda is 
5" 10" deep, G' i" broad, and O' 1" high, with a grooved rloorway 2' 5^ 


1 D^lsaka me.'ins cither a slave or a fisherman, probably a slave. 

^ The mu of Mugiidasa apfiears iu the original like a later mya. It is probably a 
mistake of the engraver as the same name in inscription 7 has a distinct mn. 

® Read Dkamanamlind. * Read datani khetam, ® Read apariliyam. 

® Read chivarikmi, 

^ The Mugiid^lsa of this and the last inscription seem to be the same. The 
explanation probably is that the last inscription records tho gift of tho dwelling cave, 
while this records the grant of a field to a monk living in the cave, and makes mention 
of the original gift of the cave. It is true that tho attributes of tho giver of the cave 
are different in the two inscriptions. StUl that both inscriptions are in the same cave 
and that the name of the giver of the cave is the same in both, seem to show that 
the Mugddi&sa of both inscriptions is the same. ClieUka-updsaldyasa shows the Buddhist 
sect to which he belonged ; ddsaka shows his caste or race. 

® Chetika is the name of a Buddhist school, a branch of the Mah^lsajnghikas. 
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In the seat are holes, prolwihly iiiodem, for fitting a wooden 
frame- work. Rope-rings and grain-husking holes in the cells show 
tliat the cave has been used for tying cattle. The veranda is 
4' 5" deep, 19' 4" hroail, and 7 1" high. In its front are two pillars 
and two pilasters. The pillars are eight-sided shafts without 
bases and with inverted pot capitals of tlie Satakar^d type. The 
pilasters are four-sided and hav^e the donlde-crciscont ornament. 

On the front faces of the capitals of the pillars and pilasters are 
animals vv’hich, except tla^ tigers, arcj well caiwed. On the right 
pilaster is a single tiger with Ids right fore-leg folded aciuss his left 
fore-log. On the right pillar are two eliiphants .seated back to back 
with riders; the right eh^pliant holds a woman by his trunk. 

The left pillar has two well -carved Indls, the riglit hull with his 
head close to the ground and the hd't Vmll hiting his hind foot. On 
the left pilaster is an antelope in the act of rishig. 

Five hrokeii steps load from the veranda down to the front 
court, which is 8' long and I I' 10" broad. Its floor is rough and 
its right side wall is hrokeii. Hie left side wall, wliich is entire, 
is 8' long. .Ill the rigid of th<i court is a cisbsn full of earth. It 
is surprising that so av(‘1I Mnlshed a cave should hav(j no inscrip- 
tion. Below, and partly uinler the front court, is a large cistern. 

Above the cistei’ii, on a slightly low<*r level than cave IX., is a 
cell too small and jdaiii to d(‘serve a separab; nund>er. Its left 
side wall has been left uneven so as not to cut into the corner of 
one of the colls in cave X. Tliis part lias been broken, and there Ls 
now a laj’ge opening into cave X. 

Cave X, close beyond this cell, is a large dwelling cave, alike in CaveX, 
plan but plainer than cave 111. Wliat ornament there is, espi'.cially 
the animal pillar ca])itals, is as good as, if not better than, the 
carving in cave III. Cave X. is in thre(.' parts, a hall, sixteen cells, 
and a veranda. The hall is 45' 6" deep, iO' broa^l in front, and 44' 6" 
broad at the back, ''fhe Insight is 9' 9". There are six cells in the 
back wall of the hall, and live in (*aeh side wall. In a recess in the 
middle of the back wall, betwecni the doorways of the third and 
fourth cells, there was, as in cave III., a relic-shrine or chaitya in 
half relief with a dancing woman on each side. Probably about 
the eleventh or twelfth century, this relic-shriiic was turned into 
a large figure of Bhairav which is still worshipped and covered 
with red-lead. The figure is 6' high and 2' 3" across the chest. It 
holds a dagger or chhetro in the right hand and a mace in the left 
and wears a large garland or wAld, which falls from the shoulders 
over the arms to within throe inches of the ankles. The head 
ornament is lost ; it was probably a hood or a top-knot of curledhair. 

On either side of Bhairav the dancing women which belonged to 


(2' 2 X 2 2 ) with holes for pegs. The right cell in 
wall of the veranda is 8' 7" deep, 8' 8" broad, and 6' 8" high, with a 
grooved doorway 2' 9" wide and 6' 6" high. In its right wall is a 
bimehed recess (2' 5" x 2' 2"). A doorway, 2' 4" wide and 6' 2" 
high, in the back wall leads to an inner cell G' 10" deep, 7' 4" broad, 
and 6' 7" high. In its back wall is a benched recess (2' 8"x2' 9"). 
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the relic-shrine, arc still kept as attendants.^ Over Bhairav the 
Buddhist tec capital three umbrellas and two flags may still be seen. 
On either side of the recess and on either side of the tee is a hole 
probably for pegs to support curtains or to hang flower garlands or 
ornaments over the relic-shrine. 

The cells have no continued bench in front of them as in cave III. 
and their floor is on a level with the hall floor. They vary in depth 
from 7' to 10', in breadth from 7' to 9', and in height from 7' to ; 
they have grooved doorways about 2' 3" broad. Each has a bench 
along its back wall 2' broad and .3' high, and in some the pegs to 
support the monk’s pole or valagni remain. 

The hall has one main door, 6' 1" broad and 9' 5" high, and on 
cither side of it a smaller doorway, each about 2' 9" wide and 7' if 
high. Between the main door and each side door is a window, the 
right window 5' 2" bi‘oad and S' 11" high, and the loft window 4' 11" 
broad and 4' 2" high. All the throe doors and windows have grooves 
for wooden frames. 

The veranda is 37' 4" broad, 9' 4" deep, and 11' 0" high; its floor 
is on a level with the hall floor and its ceiling is 2' higher than the 
hall ceiling. In (‘ach einl wall of tlie veranda is a cell, the left 
cell 9' deep, 7' 5" broad, and 7' high, with a gi'ooved door 2' 9" wide 
and 7' high, and a beiicli along the l)aclv wall 2' 5" broad and 2' 6" 
high. The right cell is 7' 0" deep, 8' 7" broad, and 7' high, with a 
grooved doorway 2' 10" wide and 7' high ; and along the right W'all 
a benched recess, the bench 2' 6" liigh and 2' 3" broad. In front of 
the veranda arc four pillars and two attached pillars or thi*eo 
quarter pilasters, all of the iSVitakaryd type. On the veranda floor 
rest four plates each smaller than the one below it. On the top 
plate is a round moulding and on the jnoiilding a large w^ater-pot 
about r G' high and 9' 6" round. From the mouth of the water-pot 
rises an eight-sided shaft ending in an inverted pot capital. On 
the bottom of the iiivertcjd pot rests a sejuare box with open sides 
and faces carved in the rail pattern. Inside of the box is a 
rounded moulding carved in the myrobalan or dmalaha style. Above 
the box rise five plates each larger than the plate below, and on the 
top plate, separated by a beam of rock, are two groups of animal 
capitals, some of the animals real others fanciful. Inside the veranda 
on the right pilaster are two animals seated back to back ; the right 
animal a tiger looking hack, tlie left a fanciful animal wdth curious 
branching horns. The flnst pillai* has two fanciful animals sitting 
back to back, each with a tiger’s body, the beak of a bird, and 
uplifted ears. The second pillar has two tigers back to back. The 
third has two sphinxc.s. TlVe fourth has a horned goat on the right 
and a horrdes.s goat on the hrft. The left pilaster has tAvo tigers, 
the left tiger looking forwanl and the right tiger resting its face on 
its crossed fore-legs ; the position is natural and the carving good. 


1 The image of Bhairava is probably of the same age as the Jaina images in cave 
XI. The Jainas worship Bhairava as the protector or agent of the Jaina church or 
community ; not as the terrible god of the j^aivas or iSfaktas. The Jainas do not 
oiler him flesh or blood sacrifices, but fruit and sweetmeats. 
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Outside the veranda, on the front face of the capitals returning from 
left to right, the left pilaster has a single lion with a rider. The 
lirst pillar has two bulls back to back with a iddcr on each ; the 
second pillar has two elephants back to back with a rider and a 
driver on each ; the third pillar also lias two elephants back to back, 
each with a driver and rider ; the fourth pillar has two lions back 
to back, each with a rider ; and the right pilaster has two elephants 
each with a diiver and ridord 

In the veranda are four inscriptions (10, 11, 12, 13) all well 
preserved. 

Inscription 10, on the back wall of the veranda below the coiling, 
fills tliiMvliole length of tlie wall about forty feet, and is the longest 
inscription in any of the Nasik cavt‘s. Jt is in three parts, the 
principal part ooeupying lU'arly the whole of the Hrst three lines. 
It is inscribed in largij weli-fonne<l and d(‘ep-cut letters. Its 
language is Sanskrit iiiixc<l with a little Prakrit. The second and 
third parts are jiostscrijits, the lettcirs, though similar in form 
and ecjiially distinct, being smaller than in the main inscription. 
This is apparently from want of space, as the second ])ostscript is 
in smaller lettcjrs than the tirst. The langiiagci of lioth pfistscripts 
is more Prakrit than tln^ main inscription, and ditfers from tho 
language of other Tshlsik inscriptions cspticiaJly in ]ia\ ingr joined; 

T ntilAt'i'qit, 

[U srrqrwi 

??r-q(^r?'r-5'»Tor-cTr<Tr-^^- 
=q q?Rr g-)?- 

^ r. .10 , 

[^] ^ 


' Tho lions arc so badly carved that they could hardly have been identified aa 
lions except for theij- manes, 

- Correct Sanskrit would bo gotriHattMtihaaradcua. It is .an example of transposition 
according to Ciilkrit rules. Se.o above p. 551 note J3. Rciid wnff/am. 

* Read sdh<isrhn. ® iJorroct Sanskrit would be BhojayilnU " Rq-mV chat nhsaltU 
^ Correct Sanskrit 'wouhl be msnthn. ^ Grammar would require iaddgndupdiui^ 

® The phrase is uii grammatical. Tlic rivers appear to be in the accusativo 
case governed by ptmufUarfi, and not by punijata^rukarema. Correct Sanskrit would 
require, ihd-pfirddd‘dainana-tdpi-karabciid-ddliaaiikd-ndvd‘piin!fo.taryah karUrd. Rut 
this way of writing is common in this inscription. Compare Brdhmanebhyah 
CMhtabhdn/dpradeuay w^hich ought to bo Brdhmanebhyah a.ditabhdrydh praddUrd ; 
and Brdhmanebhyah shodosagramadenaf which ought to be Brdhmanebhyah Skoda- 
sagrdmdni ildUrd, Correct Sanskrit would be ubhayalmtiirc^ 

B 23-72 
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1 ^ 

vnk qr^rJiT^ ^wr^itT^rr^Jt- 

^or f*n ^ 'iri'lr^r 

(small lettci-s) y iTSTI^r3T3TrT^«Tr ^ 

rralflG *Tr5!5r% ' 3-ff»ivrr5: #(=^ 1^5 

[«] % ^ *ir55«n «Tq^T[(TT TcTTH'xftr^ euHr- 

Gt qft?i5r ?^3r ticfrftq»TaY qrain% 
qqr aiHre^ ^ niGswi^ ?^Trf^ 

qiqt =q 

(smalk-r letters) sTIST’qG qillfljqH 

arf^vwG i;'^ltPncrr qir5iq®rGC#6 =^^Tk 

uooo iT^T jq^GcT^R ^nwRiq ^3-diiquq i^Gtq 

q"^ qq «q q^r 

[<\] diq q-fqGi% 

It is iioc'dlo.ss to ^iv(^ ilio Sanskrit of the first three 
lines. Of the two Prakrit postseriiits, the Sanskrit is as 
foIloAVs : 

(Postscript!) qfRqirarceqr ^ qdj-ftq qqrir# qr®>: 

qs:5^qqi?f JTr=qfq5 

[\j] d =q qr^sqr: q>qi«%qrqqiciT ar^qqjqrRT r 

qrqt qf^iifr: ?KTRrr?frf^q jpt: ;j^i:rr% ^ ^ qqr- 

(Postscript 2) %5f qrsi'q^q qr^rfi^^TFinV 

^TRr qrrq'tq’qq?%^'4: « o o o qw 
qiRolqpTT^^iTqTPTt R^jTprr^qrRq^iq^ to- 


1 Head paniha(Jfth//ah. Hoad tlrdtnmstif. 

* Correct Sanskrit would bo dciitnm.-ititsa/ta,>i,-inuilhipramfilcipradena. This is i 
repetition of the niistako noted in footnote ‘2 on pa^e r>(i9. 

* This shoulil be Ithotdrol'dnatdid (Sk. hhn(tdrakdjnapi}fd). Hut as the write: 
probably l'oare<l that the inthdUi would confuse his iiicaning, ho appears to hav 
inserted an a between kd and nd. Though graminalicfilly inaccurate, this serves t 
make his meaning plain. 

® There is a little vacant space in the original after Mdlaye duo to the hardness c 
the rock, where l»ecause of the diliicnlty of smootliiug it, no letter lias been engravcf 
and the letter h\ which, being part of the same word, ought to come close to !Mdla^ 
has been cut at more than the usual diatance. “ Head datam c/innena. 

Hathe is probably for ftafhd (Sk. hastdt) ; htdhe is still used in (zujarAti to me! 
‘ through, or ‘ through the agency of « Read pitumtakam. 

* Read mgareimdyiSm. Read utardpardyam, Read disdyam* 
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Transcript, 

To the Perfect one. Tliis dwelling cave or layana and these 
two cisterns 1 were constructed in the Trira-niii liill- in the 
Go\’ardhana (district) hy the charitable Ushavaditia, the son 
of l^inika and son-in-law of Kshatrapa (Satrap) Nahapiiiia (of 
the) Kshaliarata (dynasty), who ( Usliavadiita) is tlio donor of 
three hundn^d thousand cows ; who lias made gifts of gold and 
steps [reaching to the water] at the river Barndsa®; who has 
fed Jjundreds of thousands of iirdhnians every year ; who lias 
givciii [in marriage] eight wives to Brdhinans at the holy place 
Prabhasa^ ; wlio lias presontrd r(*st-houses with four verandas® 
and pralisrayim^' .at llharnkaehha (Broach), Basajiura, 
Govarclhana, and Xorjidraga, and provided gardens and widls ; 
who has inad(* the. idvers Ib.i, IViriida, Dainaiia, IVipi, Ivarabend, 
and Dahanuka fordable by means of boats free of charge ; who 
has inad(* sattlnU" ami de.se.eiits'^ to those rivers on both banks; 
who has bestowed in gift thirty-two thousanil cocoanut trees''* 
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^ The text has inid rha podhifio (Sk. imau rha prttH), Though plural, imd is taken 
as dual, because TrAkrit has ijo dual, and as then; arc not niorc than two cisterns 
near this cave. One of tlu;.s<! cisterns to the right is still in use; the other to the 
left has prt»bal>ly hceii lillcd with t'.artli and stones. 

Trira.'inii is tlic name of the liill in which these oaves arc cut. Tlio plural )ium> 
her in the text is Imuorilic ami is cminmoiil^' found in AVestern India cave inscriptions. 
Compare Valrirakoshii ‘in the ValnraLa hill’ in K;1rlc inscription, liJ. Sej>aratc 
Tain ph let X. of the Archaologicul iSiu vey of Western India, p. ,‘13. 8cc below 
Hemarks. 

Bjina.lsa is probably the Bamts river in iMlaiipur. Sec hednw llcmarks. The 
W'ord in the <»riginal for stei»s is ihiha w'hi<‘h mean.s ste]»s h'ading t() the water; 
tiumrna means gold or a kind of g<d<l utofu^ and the. whole; expression means who 
has made gifts <d' geld and built sti‘[)s Je-ading to the water's e<lge. 

Tlie (vvpn's.sioii iiieaiis who gave (in marriage) eight wives to Brahmans .at the 
holy place Mrahhiisa. As for AxhtaUid ripi piuuh hu ^ it is a eonimon ])raetice in India 
for the rich to piovido the daughters of ihahmans wdtli money enough to pay their 
inarri.age expenses. Compan; Aphsar ‘Jnd Cupta inscription : 

^q: 5Rf f^R^rqfRPqt. 

Sec also ITcmddri’s Cliaturvarga Ohintamaiii, Oaiiakhanda, Kanyddaiia Prakarana. 
Bihliotheca ljuUca Kditioii. Hut tlie use (»f the w ord hln'trija^ or wife, suggests nivotlier 
meaning. 'J’ill so late a.s within the last lifty years several of the smaller Ivulhidw'dr 
chiefs and other rich peojdc have made gifts of their wives to their family priests or 
Pui'ohitH at Piabhas and JJwarka, and tlren bought them hack by paying their value 
in cash. This is no new eiistoin, for under certain eiroiirastanccH in the Shtra period 
the saerificers or Ydjtaiitinx used to give their w'ivc.s tc) the otlieiatiiig priests or ritvika 
and then buy them back. It is therefore not iniprohable that Usliava<tAta gave ciglit 
of his wives or hlniriffix in mai riag<; to his I’rahha.s priests and thou bought them back. 

® The original has f If the two words are taken together they 

mean * a rest-house with four door.s and four verandas.’ If taken separately c/uUu/imld 
woul<l mean a four-doovfjd I'ooni w'illi verandas on all {out sitles, and doaacUha 
would mean a rest-house for travellers. 

® Pratixmyat the w’ord in the f)rigiiml, moans an almshouse where food and other 
articles are given in charity, something like the modern Anmxattnia mid Saddmrta, 

^ Sahhd is a meeting place. It here pri»bably means a idacc on the river bank 
where travellers might rest or where Brdhmans and other i>ersous might meet and talk. 

® Pmpd is a place for drinking water. As it is ditlicult to see how a drinking place 
is wanted on a river hank it may be taken to mean a slope or ghdt on the bank 
(S. vpavdra and Guj. ordrd) by which men and animals might pass down to the water. 

** The word 7aula literally means a stem or trunk ; but according to local UBac|e 
it seems to be used for tree. To this day in Gujardti documents the word (had is 
used to mean a tree, though its original meaning is a stem and roots^ 
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in the village of Ndnamgola^ to the Oharaka priesthoods ^ of 
Pinditakavada, Govardhana Suvarmmukha, and Paniatirtha'^ 
in /S'orpiiraga. At the coininaiid of PhatUraka (Naliapilna),^ 

I (Ushavadata) went in the rainy season to release the 
Uttainabliadra (wdio was) hesit^ged by tlie Malatas.^ Those 
Malavas lied away simply by the great noise (of uiy coming) 
and 1 made them dc^pend(‘iits of the Uttama))liadra 
Kshatriyas.'* Thence I went to Piislikara and there I batlied 
and gave tliree hundred thousand cows and a village. 

He ( Llshavadiita) also gave a Tmld liaving bought it through 
the llnibnian A.9vibhuli, son of Viiralii, paying the full value 
of four thousand Jvarshaj)anas. It is in tht^ prissession of his 
(A.9vib]iiiti\s) father and (is situattnl) on tlui noiHi-wt^st of the 
city limits. Prom it will arise the (means of supplying) the 
chief (artifdes of) food to the meudieant priesthood of the 
four quarters living in my dwelling cave or laijanaJ 

Inscription 11 is in two liinvs ov(‘T the doorway of the left cell in 
the veranda. Below it is inscri])tion 12. 

Sa/iftk/’if. 


^ Ndrijungohi is probably the modt'iu Niirgul, lour niilcM north-west of Sanjan. 
(Boinl);iy (jliizettaer, X f V . iIUl ). 'rhou;,'li jh>w I itth* uioni t li.in :i village, it was formorly 
a i)liiec of Inulo witli a binding or fiaiufar. Sou below Kunmiks. 

- Charakji was an ordur of Hrahiiianii a] monks, mucli liku tlic modern Khi'ikhiiJ 
who forced uhaiity from tlic public. They aiu often im iilioiiuil in Jain books. 

Ah the inscription reads Sorjuh’t/ifr c’litf IMinatiitlin is [»robably tho 

modern ilamakimda reservoir in SojKira. Jt is sloiie liiiilt but mneli fillisl with earth 
and has ruins of temples and linJvcn images round it, (Jour. H. 1>. 11. A. ^oc. XV. 
‘214 ; Piom. (la/. XIV. JIO). Probably a body ol Cli irakas livcil in its neighbourhood. 

* This IJliatLaraka or lord, at \vho.se command UshavaddLa went to roleaBC tho 
Uttamalihadias, was probably his father-in-law Naliapaua. 

® 'riie original has Malfii/dn wliich may also be Sk. M.-ilayaih, that is, by tho 
inliabitaiils of Malaya. Ihit considering the iiitcreliango of // and v in PrAkrit it 
seems better to read Maiavaih as I’shavailata goe.s thonct; to Pushkara in Rajptt^na. 

® The ULtamal>hadra.s are iiere mentioned a.sa Kshatriya tribe; as far as is known 
there is no other reference to this tribe. 

^ The change of persons in the language of different jiarts of this inscription is worthy 
of note. 'Hie lirst tlireo lines, as is usual in grunt inscriptioii.s, are tlic impersonal njcord 
of acts or of gifts. _ The lirst postscript is in tlie tir.st person. ‘At the command of 
Bhatt.iraka I wont in the rainy season to release tlie Uttamahhcldra wlio was besieged by 
thcMaluvas.' Who this land the Bliatlfiraka commanding Jiini are, is not clear. In 
no other NAsik iuseription is UshavadJta styled Bhattfiraka, a title which implies 
sovereign pqw'er. It is therefore probable that the I is Usliavaddta and the Bliattdraka 
or lonl is his father-in-law Nahapdiia. Tho Hecond postscript is in the third person 
and uses the demonstrative proiiuini ‘ by tliis,’ apparently referring to the ‘ by me * 
•mayd of tho lirst postscript. The use also of the first person in 'mama* mine in 
the same postscript show.s the carelessness of the writer. 

8 Dihitu is a rather unusual form. The form in ordinary use in tho Western Lidia 
cave inscriptions is dvhutu. 
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Translation. 

To the Perfert one. The meritorious gift of a cell by 
Dakshamitrd, daugliter of Uk? Ksliatrapa King Nahapana (of 
tlio.) Kshaharata (dyr..jsty) and wife of CJshavadata, the sou 
of Dinika. 

Inscription 12 is in five lines close below inscription 11 ; each lino 
is continued on the ()ack wall of the veranda. Mr. West has 
soparatfdy numbered the parts of tl)o inscription on each wall as 
I^os. 16 and 18.^ The mistake was originally made by Lieutenant 
Jirett''^ and has been riipoatod by Professor Bhaiidarkar 
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Tronscrijif, 

[rl ^ ^ fjrfncw 

STTJTRRr ^ 

ffT 

5^0 00 TrtsFT^IcT’^ 37'TT^T’rsfl^^- 
[\] ^ ^000 qT^^TTfl-'Tr^TrT" ^fflW 

srqfs'TrfTTr ^ 

^ooo ^ tTr%% ^ ?r^T|=iTR“ 

Q;^>7rTT 

IT^ci- 'TT^JTTft^ 3Wr fTTW- 

[«] 5^'" ^ JTiH' 37Trr^ JTrfe?r- 

5[r'' 3T5 ^0 0 0 =q ^rt ^rrf^cT^'’ 

^ T:^qr> ^- 

[^] 'TJTW f^5cT“^ WfcTf ^ 

fffcTft V 90000 gq’Jr ?Rr 

^rfer. 


1 Jour. B. B. R. A. Soc. VII. .OO. 


3 Trans. Or. Cong. (1874), 331, 334. ^ Read data. 

® Rea<l viutorn. ^ Read saUtm. ® Read satam. 
Read chivarikam. Read hdrasakam, 

*» Read saha:iram. Read rnnUnn. 

16 Read sdvitam, Read sabluiyam. 

16 Read charitram. Read j>twdkam. 

» Road trimakam. Read dimm. 


2 .lour, B. B. R. A. Soc. V. 


6 Read oasatdnam. 

6 Head msaontlMnam, 
^ Read t/am. 

^6 Read ndlige.rdnam, 

16 Read nihadtuim, 

2* Read niyutam. 

26 Read chariiram. 
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JnscripUm 


SaruikriL 

3TTJTr^ 5RW^JT 

[H] ^ ^000 ^rgi^q-. q'^cTf^ 

TOcft *rf^% =^. 

qiw: iTT'7^^?(Ts>TTg #r- 

o o o , ^: ; srq-^^rfe- 

[\ ] ^ ^ O O 0 , TrrtJTqm^JM ; '^T 

3TW^^=5qT, 

^ qicl^ 51^, ^ 

f^r^t '#pq' q'RC^ 

TT^JTqf^ ?T^, 3T^: ^51®r 

[«] ^FTTwr^r^ R 3Trn%^%- 

^^FTT <fooo. ci?Tif ?T# sstrf^cf 

^iT’TW’Tt ^ SR'TRR RrffT. ^- 

[<\] srraVq'^:-^- 

Rjf^^soooo q->=qf%5np g^- 

[O =^ft^ ritH‘. 

Translation, 

To the Perfect one. In tlio year 42, in tlie inonth VaiVikha, 
Ushavadjita, the .son-in-law of Kshatrapa Nahapaua (of tho^) 
Kshahardta (dynasty) and son of Dinika gave- this dwelling 
cave to the asstanblage of the four quai ters, and lie also gave 
three thousand (3000) Karsliapanas as porinanont capital to 
the assemblage of the four quarters, which (Karsliapanas) are 


^ The original has eto in the singular corresponding to Sk. clasmtU. The gram- 
matical connection requires elM-yo in the plural, but the Prdkrit idiom scoins to have 
allowed the singular cto, 

* This expression means not 2000 Mvardkas, but two thousand for chivarakas, 

• See note I, * The text may be also construed charitratah Ui, 
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for the price of clothes^ and kusanas*^ for those who live in 
this dwelling cave. Those Kdrshapanas have been entrusted 
to the guilds living in Oovardhaiia, ^ 2000 with one guild of 
weavers (yielding) interest one hundred pat? and 1000 with 
another weaver guild (yielding) interest seventy-five fadihas.^ 

These Jidrshapanas aro not to be given back ; tlieir interest is 
to bo enjoyed. Of these (Karshdpaiias) from the two thou.sand 
for clotluis, yioUling one hundred ]}tidika$ interest, a cloth for 
the rainy reason is to bo given to eacli of the twenty mendi- 
cants living in my dwelling cave during the rainy season; and 
(from) the thousand yielding seventy-five padilcas interest (is 
to be given) the price of kusana. (Also) eight thousand cocoa- 
nut palms (have been) given in the village of Ohikhalapadra 
in the Kdpura district."* All this has been related before 
the council of nuirchants ; and it has been, engraved on tho 
doorway front and speaks (»ny) work. 

Again what he (T) gave (had resolved to give)^» formerly in 
the -list year on the* tifteenth (day) of the i>riglit h.aif of 
Kdrtika, this former gift has been settl(‘d on tho venerable gods 
and llrahmans on the lifUu'iith (of Kartik ?) in tlu^ loth y(‘ar. 

(Tin's gift is) .s(‘V(‘iity" thousand Kar.shdpanas, the value of 
two thousaiul counting thirty-live for one 

sti,mraa. (This inscription) sets forth (my) work (standing) 
on the front of tlu^ doorway. 

Inscription 13 is ov()r tlic doorway of tlto right voranda cell. 
It is letter for letter tliesameas inscription 10. It is inscribed in 
three lines in well cut^ well formed, and well preserved letters : 

Tranficript, 


* Chmirthi literally inean.s oiio m Iio wears a monk’s dress, or elttrant, that is 
a monk ; in the text tlie word seems to ]i.ave been used in the sense of the dress or 
chimra itself. 

^ 'i'lie text has Kufutna ; this word is of uncertain meaning. It may come from 

+ that i.s, coarse food given to mei)dio.uit.s; or it may mean a jnat (8k. 

kusai/a), a Jimv seat, or it m.ay be hisai/a (the inciulic.mt’a) drinking vessel, 

Padikii is anotlier name for the coin kdruhi'qiana ; it is used in this inscription 
instead of kdrAhdpami when per cent has to be expressed, 

* The word in the original is mnla aiul means a tree. See above p. C7l note 9. 

® Kdpurdhd.ro. The word in the text means in the Kdpura tain ka. The compound 
is to be dissolved Kdpuro dhriipmfo yaxtnddUi ka/n(rdh.drah, that is the Kdpura 
T.'Uuka at wlmse head cpiarters (Kdpui'a) fill taxes and cesses of the whole tdluka aro 
gathered. The word dhdra is commonly found in Valablii, Clidlukya, and ildshtra- 
kflta copper-plates in this sense. 

® Datum. The word in the original seems to be used ir. the sense of samknlpitam, 
th.at is resolved to give. It is a coniinon custijm in India to make a samkalpa of a 
gift M'ith a libation of water. After this has been done the gift is made whenever 
the donor finds it convenient (liemildri’s Chaturvarga Chintdmarii, Ddna Khaiida, 
Bibliotheca Indica Edition). In tho present ease tho donor appears to have made 
the samkalpa of the gift in the year 41, and the gift itself in the year 45. The 
engraver appears to have omitted the name of the mouth after 45, though he gives 
the day paimrase ‘fifteenth’. 

^ The word in tho text is saiari which corresponds to the Mardtlii word for seventy 
sattara and to the Gujardti sUtera, 
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Samkrit, 

Tra/ifildtion . 

To tho Perfect one. Tlio Tn(>.riiorious gift of a (X‘ll by Dakha- 
initra (Sk. Dakshaniitia), daiit^littT of Ksliatrajia JS'aliapdna 
(of tlu;) Kslialiarata (dynasty^ and wife of l.^sliavadaia, son 
of Diiiika. 

Above the animal capitals is an outstanding^ fvirze about two and 
a half feet broad supported on a beam whicb runs from end to end 
Uinler which at intervals of about a foot art; imitations of 
wooden rafters wdiose ends stand about two iiicbes beyond the 
outer fact', of tlio beam. Above the beam with Ibe outstanding 
rafter ends is a plain rouiide<l moiddiiii;- about four inches broad, 
ami above tlui mouldini;’ a ludt of rail about a foot broad with tbree 
horizontal liai’s. OvtT the rail ar»‘ two narrow line.s of moulding. 
Above these tb(^ rock roof proji'cts abont. o' b". Five stops lead 
dow'ii from the veranda to ibe front court, of whose floor almost 
no trace remains. On either sidi* of tin* eoni't is a reci‘ss, with a 
bam I of rail above. In ilie. rialit. wall of tbr loft rec(‘ss is a tijL^ure 
of Bliairav similar to that in the ball exerpttbat his ovnaiiieiits arc 
clearer as lie is le.ss thickly covereil with i\;d-lea«l. Over bis head 
is a cano])y of seven snake-lioods. 1 le w ears laroe earrin«^s, a serpmit 
necklace, armlets, and bracelets wron^iit with Ibe beaded pattern, 
called (jkmjJiarmdL Jionml bis waist is a massive bi.dt. liis left 
band j*ests on a mace and in his rii;‘ht is a da; 4 ;jer. A oarland hano-s 
to near bis ankle. On i^itlier sid(‘ of llhairav arc small modern 
female ligures probably in imitation of those w ithin the Vudl. 

There are tw^o w'eather-Avorn inscriptions (14 and la) in the 
court. Of Inscription 14 whicli is on the rii>ht wall of the court the 
weather has w^oru away tho iH'^inninm* each line, tho injuiy in- 
creasing from the toy) dowmw ards. Aft«*r the fii’st ehwen lines there 
is an empty space with room for two o)- thj*ee. lines and then about 
four lilies of WTiting. These may he two in(le])('mJeiit inscriptions 
or parts of the same, but the It (Sk. vV/) at the end of the first 
inscription favours the view' that the inscri])tiou is complete. The 
lower lines wdll them form a postscript. As tlu? gr(‘ater part of the 
inscription is mutilated it is not po.ssible to give a complete transla- 
tion. The following is an incomplete transcript and translation, 
line by line, of what remains. The hrackided letters in the tran- 
script are suggestions : 

Transcripf. 

[^r% cTR 

^ The first letters left in the. first line are tana kahaf rapana. The inseriptiQiis alr$a<ly 
given suggest tliat rdjno Mahard arc the missing letters. Similarly, in fe^e hogiAniug 
of the second line, seven letters seem to have been lost. As the lines show one letter 
more lost than those missing in the first lino, and are the last Icttci’s of the 

first line, it seems probable that the missing letters may bo tu Dtnikajpuirasa which 
are couunozi in other inscriptions and would fill the vacant space. 
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[’T^^r] ^ sTfJTT^ g-%f^r<THranr 

[’mj cf^* m?Frr 

[W^T]® m?MR rRf 

[^] [wr] cTT® ?r?nJTR^ ^ctt 

^ 

[?T] IRT 

[3Rf^] ^r?T JT^ ^ 


- i^rorf^ ^ oTPT# cm 
=51% 


Chapter ZIY. 
Places of Intered 

NAsik. 

rdndn-Lena Cayes. 
Tmcription 14 ^ 


[-4^] jT^jrr 5rr?Frr 

[?^] ^P>I <t=^ <\o,ooo 



q-qsrqr 

{^iausknt, 

[w : fTR JTfqrRR STHTI 

^RTR %3J%5 



[>]^] % 3Tf ?ii% gitRr ?rr<3PTr 

[ wr] tr ^i?mr 55 ^ 5icraf 

[^] ^r§l^n% IRT 5RTH 


1 It is not possible to suggest the missing letters before Clmnchinc as they 

probably are names of jilaces. 

*-* The viutrd of rr. in naijurf is in the miiblle of the letter m and may be a sjilit in 
the rock. If this is the case the rcailing would be narjantke kdimre and this appears 
probable as the name K^kpnra occurs in inscription 12. Sec above page 573. 

* As chke is the first letter preserved and as the context is of places, llharukachcha 
being the only place-name ending in chha^ and being also mentioned in another 
inscription of Ushavaddta, Bharuha may jierhaps be suggested. 

* The letters preceding to arc probably bhatjuva, the two words together reading 
hhagava^o BTdhmandfL as in other inscriptions. 

•■Aa'irdbttbtfal tdm appears before Hrd of Brdhmarui/aam the other missing letters 
are probably bhagava. As the last letters of this line arc scUasa and the initial letters 
of the seventh line are tarn devdnam, the missing letters of the seventh line are 
probably hasrapradaaga lhagava, 

^ Read tdm. 

B 23-73 


7 Read dcvdmm. 
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^ 



[cTFl] iRt ^ 

[^R%sr] JRt ^TWjWli 5 

cTR" 




5rr?T>^ 

[Hf] 'T>=^r5Ifj;^o,ooo 

_ - - - - 

?T?r3Tq. 


7^ m Halation, 

Liiio.s 1 and 2. fn tlio usual di‘(‘ds* of iSVika Usliavadiita 
(Sk. RisliaMiadatta) soii-in-law of tlic K.sliatraj)ii King Nalia- 
paria (of tlioj Ksluiliarata (dynastv) and son of J.)inika. 

(•1) . in Ohocliina, in ilnj oily of Dalianukd, in 

Ka])iira. 

(4) in (J>liiiriika)ehJia, in Ainigraina of the 

Ujcniya (IJJjain) Lnincli. 

(n) Tlir vonoraklo llrahmans dine hundred 

thousand. 

(0) (Of tin; donor of) a hundred thousand 

cow.s to veiicrahlo Jlrahnians. 

(7) Cave to gods and Ihalinians 

(8) (Of) the .KslialiaiiiLta] on the lifteonth of 

the bright half of Chaitra. '^ 

(D) I»y U.slia[vadata] (Risliahliadatta) the 

donor of a liundred tlionsand cows. 

(10) To Hrfdiinans at the river Ikirnasa. 

f 1 1) And in 8u\araatirtha is known of it. 

(12) Finis. 

Loirtr Part. 

(1.4) Vencnihh^ ihVilimans, 

(14) Fifty thousand, 50,000. 

(15) On tin* full-moon day in the sacred place. 

( 16 ) 


^ The word in tlie original is nrff/nUrav^ prohahly Sanakrit naif yl'eahii, meaning daily 
or usual acts. It would seem that Ushavndata had made it one of his daily acts to 
feed a number of Br&hmans, of the Ujjayini branch at Chechiya and the other 
places mentioned. 

'** The word in the original is anugdniamhi wliich may he taken for Sanskrit 
AniKjrdmc is, in Aiiugrdina village. If tliere is no place called Aiiugrdma, it may 
be Anmjramani, that is in every place, Clicchifia, Ddlnlnu, Broach, and others. 

^ Tho eighth line contains the date but the year is lost in the missing letters, the 
month and day only appearing. 
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Inscription 1 5 is on the left wall of the court. The first seven 
lines arc entire l>ut uneven, as the space is taken up by the 
trunk of one of the elephants in the capital of the left pilaster. 
Of the whole in.scription thirteen lines can be read and a line or 
two are lost. The Ictt'TS arc not deep cut ; and time and weather 
have worn away the ri^ht side of the inscription. The letters differ 
in their form from Andhra letters and are much like the letters used 
by the KjithiavM Ksliatrapas. The language is Sanskrit with a 
mixture of Prakrit like that of tlic Kshatrapa inscriptions. The 
letters shown in brackets in the transcript are too weather-worn 
to be reail. I'hese are suggested as they appear probable and in 
accordance with the style of the inscription : 

[ ^ ] jrjt (f^r) 

[ \ U [w] 

i 8 ] q- Wpfi- 

[ ^ i [m] 

r ? ] 3’'Tn%w 

[ ^ i fTi^r4 R^rrersqfq- =qT5i^?r- 

[ ^ i Ifpir 

[ ^ ] arriicrr [^] ricnf Vrri qw [:] f 

[?o] ^ ^ooo t ^ 

- - [^] 

,U] o 0 5 Tcit 

^ qnqVrr ^qrrr^^'T 

1 \] WJW 



ixs-} 

[ U IT# iTT^lHS^q %3n5ITFftT5^ 

C H ^qc^Rt jm: ^ #- 

[ ^ ] =^^4 8 \\ M 

[ 8 ] FTT 5iqnftrq#jfr wrt- 

[ <\ I qi^qr imqpEq [qrj^ 

[ ^ 3 ^ 5Tqrr^qTqRn%w N'^sr^rrqi 

[ 's 1 fiqr^^TsqRT 

[<] m^w qrer- 

1 The two letters Mddha arc a little doubtful. 

* For AhMraayasvarascnasya read AbMranyewarasenasya, 

* For etdya pumya read etdyampuvdyam* * Read umghaaya. 
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[^o] ^i^?oooaTf^5Tf^^W: ^- 

[U] ^HcTT^ q>^ ^0 0 flcTF [it] 

[\\] ^ ^IFlfW 

lU] 

Trnnulation. 

1^0 the Perfect ouo. On the thirteen ih (Lay of the foiirtli 
fortniglit of summer in the year nine of tlui King the Ahhira^ 
U'varasima, son of Al)hira Mv.adatta and soil of J\];ldliari (tin; 
Queen) ; on tlm aforesaid day a permanent capital for the 
\v(‘lfare and liappiness of all heings, hy tlm f(.'lnaJ(^ woi'shipper 
Vish/mdattii, a .S'akanikii, daughter of Xakrignivarmain^ wife of 
(Jamipaka Rehlnla*’ and motlu r of (2:i,‘/apaka Vi.y\'avarm.an, 
for medicine for the sick^ among the jissenihlnge of mendicants 
from the four quarters, living in (lui 'rrira.»nni mountain mona.s- 
t<‘ry, was depo.siied uith the present and future*’ (come and t(* 

come) guilds residing ill Among iJumi 1000 k.'irshapanas 

have been placed in the hand.s of [In* Knlarika*’ or wtauer 
guild; Iwo (’J) tlumsaud with the Oi/ayantrika^ guihl ; livc^ 

hundred witli lln: guild : hiimlreds with 

the oilmen guild ; thes(‘ Kar.s]ia])anas 

Gave XL, close iH'yoml cavi* X., Out on a liighor Jevid, is a small 
dwelling cavi‘. or laijaua, consi.sting of a veranda, a small liall, a ceil, 
ainl a half cell. 'Hie hall i.s IT tS'' hroad, 0' 10'^ decq), and (J’ 8'' liigh, 
witli a grooved door 2' 7" \vidi‘ and (>' (S" high. Jii its )>;.ick wall to 
the left, is a halt* cell 7' d' <I<‘ep, o' 7" hroad, and as high as thi‘. liall. 
Along its liack ;iim 1 left walls is ;i continued hench 2' tV high and 
2' 2" hroiid. In the hall to the riglit of the hack wall is a small 


» Ahh ira or Ahhlra is the name of a triln* to v Incli the king Rvarastna seems to 
have helongeil. A ftirthor notice of the Ahliiras is gi\i i) below uiuliT i{.oinarkH. 

“ Agniv.ariiiii i.s calleU a .Vaka, that is of th<- A'aka tiilio to wliicli I'Shavadut.'i also 
behmge*!. Agiiivaima s «l;mght» r Vishmnlatta, tho ilmior of this grant, is also called 
.S'akauiUa, that is, a woni.ui of the .Saka trilie. 

■* (hi;/a])aka Mi)|)ears to lu: a )>ron*s.sioual name m- a surnarne .as it is horno both by 
the father Ui-hliila and his son Vix-vavarnian. tlaz/apaka moans the head of a group. 
Its meaning in this iwisssage is not clear. 

-* Thu word in the original is ifh’Jitffy Sanskiit uOnm^ incfiniiig tired or nudaiicholy. 
Buddhist books always use f/fib/o in tliu s-ourc of sick or diseased. In the Jaina 
expressiim ^ihhwpnrirhanin. or siTviiaj to the siciv, whicli is one of the main points of 
their religion, the Avord tj'dintn i.s u.sefl in the same .sense. 

® The original h.as Xotliing deliiiito can bo said al>out the 

moaning of this expression. It may perhaps he among the guilds * come and to 
come ’ (hjafa ami that is, prost)nt and future, 'riu* meaning appears to be 

that iiitiTost on tho capital iiivcstod Avith the guild,? should bo paid cither by the 
members then living or hy those who may come after them. Thq name of the place 
is lost. 

® Kularika ia like Kolika fouiiil in Ushavadata’s inscription (12) older than this. 
It iiy>iobabIy a later form of the 8.arac wont 

^ T[> Avlmt craftsmen this refers is not known ; Oda is at present a costo of 
stone-cutters, .and this guild of (hloifaHtnkaA luav pvn'haps have been a masou's guild, 
Tho name of the guild foUoAiring this is lust. 'LUhh lihakv. is tlio Teli's or oi^cn*s 
guild. 
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recess which in later times has been broken and a hole made 
through to the first coll in the right wall of the hall of cave X. 
That this is only a recess, not a cell, as it would have been had not the 
cell in cave X, interfered, -hows that this cave is later than cave X. 
Tliere may have been a small bench in the recess, but as the lower 
part is broken no trace of the bench remains. In the part of the 
back wall between the recess and the half cell is a blue figure of 
a Jaina saint or Tij’thankar, of a1x)ut the eleventh century. It 
seems to bo Rishabhadova, the first Tirthankar^ as his hair falls on 
his shoulders, a peculiarity of that saint. The figure is in the cross- 
legged or imdiwUfina mudm and 2' high, lielow his scat are two 
tigers looking forward, and between the tigers is the Dharinachakra. 
Near the left leg of the image is something like a small child, 
probably the son of the person wlio paid for tlie carving of the image. 
The tlironc-baek of the image lias on each sidi^ the usual alligators or 
makanii^j ami roumi the fac<^ is an aureole. On eitluTsido of the face 
a human figure Heats through tlu? air bearing a garland, and outshlc of 
each (igur(i is a small Hy-whisk bearer. Above tin) aureole, are three 
umbrellas each smaller than thiroue below it, denoting the. sovia’idgnty 
over the tlirco world.s, fmiloktjddhqudifa. At tlie extreme top arc 
two floating figures with lly-whisks. In the. riglit wall, to tho 
left, is an image of tln^ .laina goddess Aml»ika ami to tho right 
an image of the Jaina denii-god Vira Mauibhadra, AmbiicA sits 
cross-1 (*gge‘d on a lion und«‘.r a mango tree in which are a cleverly 
carved jnoukey and .sonui birds. In her lap is an infant and to 
the right of tlhj iiifanf a lioy witli a fly-whi.sk. Amhika has 
h.^v !i:;ir in a iargci roll di’a-wii to tho l(*ft sid(^ of Jhs’ liead ; she 
wears earrings and a m'ckleee. What she carried in lier right hand 
is broken; it must have been th(‘. mang^o l>ranch with fruit which 
is pre.seribed in Jaina hooks. To the I'ightof the imago is a. standing 
figure of a lH*avd(‘<l man with an innh»'ell;i, in his right hand and a 
conch sliell in liis l^JY, prohahly a \vor.-lii[ipei-. The. eiitin^ iiiiagcjof 
Amhika with lier lion is 2' !)" high. MfuiiUiadra is a male figure 
sitting on an c‘le])hant, liis toi’s drawn iiinh'r him, and his hands 
resting on his km.M-s. lb* .something in his hands, hut it is 

too broken to bi; made out. 'riiis groii]) is IV ;V'high inclinling the 
elephant. Ho wears a fonr-storied conical crown ami a .sacred thread. 
In the left wall of the hall i.s a cell (>' 2' ]»road, 0' a" deep, and (i' 8*^ 
"liigh, with a door 2' 5" broad and iV H" high. Its floor and ceiling 
arc on the same level as tin*, hall. The veranda is 10' 4" broa*! 
and 3' 11" <Iecp. Its (loor was originally <m a lev»d witli tlie hall 
floor, but it i.s now mueb brok(*n. Its ceiling i.s about two inches 
higher than the liall ceiling. To tho left of the veranda is a 
benched reces.s. In front, above the veranda, i.s a band of rail 
about a foot broad su2')ported on a double lino of moulding and a 
bcaui-like band witli outstanding rafter ends. At present part of 
tho floor of tho veranda, part of its side walls, and of tho seat, are 
broken, and there is no access to the cave except through the hole 
mentioned above which must have l)een made in later times to 
communicate with the first cell in the cast wall of the hall of 
cave X, 

In the back wall of the veranda, to the right of the doorway and 
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close under the ceiling, is Inscription 16 in two lines. The letters 
arc deep, distinct, and well preserved : 

Tramcript, 

Sarmh'it, 

Translation, 

To tlio Pi^rfect ono. A dwoUiii" ca\'0, layann, the meritorious 
gift of Ilania/zniaka,^ son of tlio writer -‘'’ivaiiiitra. 

Cave XU. \h close licyoiid cavo XI. Imt on a lower level, being 
partly lielow its veranda iloor. It is a small dwi'lling cave or Imjtuui 
consisting of a veranda and a cell. Of the vt‘randa no trace is 
left. The. front wall of the cell is also lirokeu and ilie cell is partly 
filled with earth and is n.seless as a residtsiee. 'I’lie cell is 11' 10" 
broad, 7' I 1' de<^]), and about 8' liigli. 'rhere are liolcs for the 
monk’s poU^ or rnUhpu and along tin.' riglit wall is a benched recess. 

In tlie back wall of the vt‘rand*‘i, to the left C)f the broken 
doorway, is in.scription 17 in live entire and a sixth part lino. 
The letters at th(‘. right end of tlui lines, though not difficult to 
make out, are weather-worn. The iiiscriptioji is otherwise well 
preserved : 

Tra use rli ft . 

[^] 

[\] 

[8 ] \oo 

h] ^ ^ SRTfTO 

Sanshrit, 

W WIFI 

[^] =^[Tgi^- 

[\] 5IFI rVrf^ 

[8 J ^?rRTiTl%t 1 0 o 

c*^] ^ ^ q3l%<TPT =^- 

Ttl ^ 


^ There is an anmvdra distinct on ma in the originaL It may be a mistake of the 
engraver, or the form £toia7}inaka may bo a corruption of the Sanskrit Kdmanyaka. 

^ Head dald cha, ^ Head satam. 
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Translation, 

The meritorious gift [of a] dwelling cave, layana, by 
Hdinanaka, the son. of Vcilidatta, a merchant and an inhabitant 
of Chhdkalepaka. ^ It is given to the mendicant assembly of 
the four (juartm’s and ho has also given a permanent <rapital of 
a hundred (100) Kiirsliapanas in the hands of the congregation. 

From this a monk’s clntli, cliivarakaj for the rainy season is to 
be given to tln 3 ascetic who Jives (there) in the rainy season. 

Caves XIII. and XIV. arc close to one another, jnst beyond cave 
XII. As their partition wall and verainhi ceilinjj* are broken 
they seem to bo one cave, but their structure shows that they were 
originally two separate dwelling caves. 

Oavc XIII. is in three parts, a veranda, a ini<Mlo room, and cells’. 
The ,yeran(la was 12' 8" broad, 4' dcap, and 7' 2" high. It is now 
ruined, but its height hifsadth and <lept]i can he known tVoni its 
floor and a well preserve<l part in th(3 right corner. middle room 
is 11' 8" broad, 7' 7 ' <let‘j), and (>' 10" high, with along tin' right wall 
a l)enched recess 2' 8" high, 7' 2" long, and 2' 5" broad. In tlie back 
wall of tlie middle room are two cells, the right cell ii' 0" broad, 7' 8" 
deep, and (i' 9" bigb, with a grooveil door 2' 4" wide and U’ 0" high, 
and along the hack wall a beinli 2' 2" hroa<lan<l 2' high. The left 
cell, which is 7' I" det‘]^, 0' 10" hroa<l, an<l7'high, has along tin' hack 
wall a henclied recess 2' l)roa<l ainl 2' 8" higli. Its door is 2' 8" broad 
and G' 10" high. 

Cavo XIV. is close to oavi^ XI IT. bnt V 0" liiglier. Its entire right 
wall, which was originally tlie jiartition bidween cav(‘s XIII. and 
XIV., ainl most of its ceiling are la’oken. It consists of two [lai'ts, 
a veranda, and cells in its back wall. 'Jlie vi'ramla is 14' H" broad, 
o' ir'ileep, and (V 7" high. In front of the verainia appear to 
have been two pilasb'rs of which only the left witli the usual double 
crescent oniaiu(*nt remains. Outsi^b* of tin* veranda the front face 
of the tloor is carved in the rail |)atle*rn. Most of the veranda ceiling 
is broken. In the back Avail of tb(3 vtTanda an* three C(‘lls, the right 
C(dl G' broad, 0' 2" diu'p, ainl ()' 0 ' higli, tin' ]>artition betwi^eri it and 
cave XITI. hi'ing broken. There is a iMUich in a ri;c<‘ss 2' (»" broad and 
2' 2" high. Its door, Avliich was originally groovetl, is broken. The 
middle cell is 5' 8" broad, 9' <leep, ainl G' 10" high, with a grooved 
doorway 2' broad and ti' 10' high, and along the hack wall a 
benched recess 2' G" broml and 2' o" liigh. The left cell is G' 8" 
broad, 9' 2" deep, and G' 9" liigli, Avitb a grooved dooi’way 2' 2" wide 
and G' 7" bigb, and along tln^ back wall is a benched recess 2' G" 
broa<l and 2' high. Probably both thc.se dwelling caves had 
inscriptions on the bi-oke.n front. 

Close beyond cave XIV. is a cistern in a recess still containing 
good water. In the left Avail of tlie recess is a woman’s face Avith 
large round earrings. It is probably a late work representing Sitald, 
the small-pox goddess, who is generally shown simply by a head. 


' ChhAkalepaka may be the name of a village, a city, or perhaps a country. It 
has not been identifieu. See bclour, Remarks. 
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About ninety feet to the left of the cisteni is on empty space 
where cutting was begun but given up on account of a fissure in 
the rock. 

Cave XV. close beyond the vacant spjicc, is a shrine-like cell, iriadc 
about the sixth century by Binldliists of the Mahayana sect. Tlic 
carving of Bu<ldlia, Bodhi.sattva, and Nagaraja is like tliat of the sixth 
century images in the Ajaiita and Kanheri caves. Tlie cell is 6' 9" 
broad, G' 9" <leep, and 7' higli. I'he front wall is gone, but the 
round holes in the ceiling and tiie square holes in the floor cut for 
the wooden franio-work of the dooi* remain and ai’O dilleront from 
those in other Nasik caves. In the ])aek wall a five feet liigh 
sits on a lion-tlirone or siuihasana, his feet resting on a lotus ^ About 
a foot below the lotus is a Avheel oi* dlnumaclmkra, ainl on 
of the wheel a deer. 'Plui hack or irlth ikd of the tlirono haj ^ (;,]n 3 usual 
crocodile mouths supported on tigers. Above, on citl-b ^*' ^ 
bowing Nagaiaja. Biuhlhas face is .surrounded by an aifiVatK 
right leg is lirokcn, and his hands are broken oil* at the wrist, 
whe.el and the <li‘er sngge.st that he was sittijig in tlie teaching -■ 
position or ilhaniiarhakrti hutAm, Dn either side of Buddlias 
lion-throiK! is a Bodlii.sattva 5' 2' high, omy the legs of the right 
figure remain. The left Bodlii.s-ittea has matted hair. Ills left 
hand rests on Buddha’s throne ,‘uid his riglit haul holds a lotus stalk 
or iiala. Alcove each llodliisativa is an image of Buddha 1' 0" 
liigh, sitting on a lotus in the teaching jjositiou or (JJuirmachaJura 
mndm. 

On the left wall is a Buddha seai^sl cioss-legged in the teaching 
position or dliarnnfclmkra mndra ovm* a lotus. ^I1ie image is 8' S" 
high atid T 8' across the knees. Tin? .stalk of the lotus on wliich I 
Buddha sits i.s su[jported by two Njigar;i jiis. The Nagarajas head- j 
dress is a livi'-liocxled cobra over a crown ; the liair liaiigiiig behind | 
in curls in the Sa.s.sanian style. Fi’om either sidtj of the stem a j 
branch slioots forth about two feet broad with l>uJs and leaves. 
Behind Buddha is a pillow and round the face is an aureole. To 
the right and hd’t of the central image are six images of Buddha, 
three on (‘uch sidt', 1' 7' high sitting cross-legged on lotus scats one 
above the other. Of the.se the two lower images on the left arc 
broken. 

Oil the right wall there seems to have boon an image of Buddha 
like that on tlie hack wall. All that remains is part of the back 
of his throne with cn^cediles, ti*aces of the feet of the two 
Boflhisattvas, and two Bud'Ihas over the Bo<lhisattvas. There seem . 
also to have Ih*oii standing Buddlias on each side of the doorway; 
only traces of their feet are left. ^J’o the right of cave XV. are two 1 
excavations which look like recesses. The work seems to have ! 
been stopped because, of the badness of the rock. 1 

Cave XVI. is about twenty feet above cave XV. Of some rock-cut J 
steps which originally led to it, from near the front of cave XV., j 
almost no trace is loft. The only way of access to cave XVI, is by ' 
an iron staircase of nineteen steps which was set up about 1880 
by a Lohdnd merchant of Bombay. Cave XVI. is an old cell turned 
into a Mahdyana shrine. It seems originally to have consisted of 
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an outer veranda^ an inner veranda, and a cell, and about the sixth 
century the three sides of the cell seem to have been deepened and 
images cut of a Mahd;yana Buddha. But this is doubtful and probably 
caves XV. and X VL wcj'e both cut anew. The cell was originally 6' 
3" broad and (> 3" deep ; it is now 1 V broad, 10' 4" deep, and 2" high, 
with a doorway 2' 5" broad and 6' 2" high. On the back wall is an 
image of Buddha, 5' high and 2' across the shoulders. He sits on a 
lion-throne or swihimna in the teaching position his feet resting 
on a lotus. On Ciither side of the back of the tlirone are tigers, over 
them ai*e crocodiles swallowing water-fowls, and above is a l)Owing 
Nagar^ja. Buddha’s face is surrounded by an aureole. On his left 
is a standing Bodhisattva 4' 10" high with matted hair in the centre 
of which is a relic-shrine. In liis right hand ho holds a lly-whisk 
and in his left a lotus with a stalk, thus nvseinbling * the figure of 
Loke.<?vara Padinaptlni or BodhisattvaPadmapiirii. On Buddha’s right 
is a figure of a Bodhisattva dressed in the same way «and of about 
the same size. In his right hand he holds a fiy-whisk, and in his 
loft a pui’se 01 - a jug. Over each Bodhisattva is a t('aching Buddha 
1' ()" high seated cross-legge<l on a lotus. On the lc‘.ft wall is a larger 
(O' 2" Idgh ami 3' broad) Buddha sitting in the same position on a 
lion-throue. He has ily-whisk bearers 5' G" high, ami above them 
are Bufidhas, the same as those on the hack wall. The fly- whisk 
bearer to the hd’t of Buddha has matted hair with a relic-shi’ine in 
the centre ; the one to the j’iglit wears a crown. Both hold tly- 
whisks in their right htamls ami rest tludr loft hands on th(U*r hips. 
The cvowikmI fly-whisk heuivr is ])io])aI>ly Indra or Loke^fvara 
Vajradhara; the figure with iiuitbsi hair lias not boo!i identified. 
To the nght is a similar sitting Buddha of the saim^ size, with a 
similarly ornaimniied throne-back or pifliika. Of bis fly- whisk 
bearers, Vajrapilni Loko.wara or perhaps Imira on the right has a 
crown onhish(‘a<l, a fly-whisk in Ids right liamhand a sword in his 
left hand ; radmapani on the left has matted liair, a fly-whisk in 
his right hand, and a lotus stalk with leaves ami a bud in hi.s left 
hand. 

About forty feet heyoml and sixtemi feet higher than cave XV. 
in Cam XVI t. The space between caves XV. and XVII. was left 
empty because the rock was seamy and unfit foj* working. At 
some later time tlie rock seems to have bemi blasted with gunpowder 
and reservoirs made which arij now filleil with (*arth and stories. 

Its inscription sirems to show that cave XVII. was intended 
to be a <lwelling-cave with a shrine attached. The shrine- 
room or cliaitm-ijrihd is iiientioiicd in the inscription but it was 
never completed, and has been turned into a cell wdth a bench 
3' 9" broad and 2' high. This cell is 8' deep, 7' broad, and 7' 8" 
high, with a doorway 3' 9" broad and T high. In front of tho 
door a piece of rock, in form like an altar, has been left unworked 
probably to make ornamental steps. In later times a sdlunkhd 
or ^'a^-case has been cut in tlie rock and a ling inserted. In 
front of the cell is a passage 22' broad, 4' deep, and 11' 4" high. 
In the back wall of the passage, to the right of the cell door, 
in a shallow recess, a four feet high Buddha stands on a lotus in 
the gift position or vara mudrd. This is a sixth century addition of 
B 2a-74 
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about the same time as the images in other caves. In front of the 
passage are two pillars and two pilasters with animal capitals on 
the front and back. On the pillars between the groups of animals 
runs a beam-like band of rock and on the beam rests the roof. 
The pillars and pilasters are plain and four-sided. It was probably 
intended to make round shafts with pot-shaped bases, but they are 
rough and unfinished. At the top of the pillar is a capital of five 
plates each larger than the one below. Ovli* tlie topmost plate, 
on either side of the beam, carved animals sit back to back wdth 
ridoi*s and drivers. The dress of the riders and drivers is curious 
and is valuable as evidence of the style of dress which was in 
use before the time of Nahapana, On the inner face of both 
pilasters a man ri<l(‘S a fanciful animal with the beak of a bird, the 
body of a tiger, and uplifted ears. On the iiin(.‘r face of both pillars 
are two elej^hants back to back, eacli with a driver and rider. On 
the outer face of the pilasters is a single elephant with a driver 
and two riders, a man and a hoy. On the outer face of tlm right 
pillar, the driver of tlie right hand elephant wi^ars a high turban 
and holds a goad or dhohi with a handle, not a hook; the rider is 
a boy. The driver of the left elephant is a woman with a curious 
headdress. The riders are a man and a boy, the man with a 
curious headdress. In his right hand he holds a ix)t such as is used 
in worship. 

On the outer fac(? of the left pillar two elephants sit back to back. 
The right elephant is driven by a man and ridden by a woman 
and a girl. The woman's dress is much like that now worn by 
Vanjdri women with a central and two side bosses of hair. The left 
clepliaiit is driven and ridden by men. 

In front of these pillars is a hall 22' 9' broad, 32' deep, and 11' 4" 
high. Its floor is on a level with the llooj' of the inner jmssage and 
the ceiling is of the same height as the porch ceiling. In its right 
wall are four cells, the one in the extreme (visitor's) left unfinished. 
The floors of the second and third cells arc on a level with the hall 
floor, hut the floor of the right or fourth cell is about 1' 6" higher, 
and is entered by a step. The left and the third cells have no 
bench, the second and fourth have benches along the hack wall. 
At each end of the left wall of the hall is a small cell and between 
the cells a large narrow benched recess 18' 6" long, 2' broad, and 2' 6" 
high. The right cell is unfinished ; the loft cell is very small and 
in making it much care had to he taken lest it should break into 
cave XVIII., the great chapel or ckaitija cave, A modem hole shows 
the thinness of the partition of rock. 

The hall has a large main door 4' 10" broad and 10' high, and on 
its left a small door 2' 8" broad and 8' 4" high. On either side of the 
main door is a window, the right one 3' 8" broad, 3' 5" high, and the 
left one 3' broad and 3' 8" high. Over the small door and window 
in the back wall of the veranda is Inscription 18 in three and a 
quarter lines. The letters are large, deep, and well preserved ; 
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Tramcript. 

WtiRT* 

[\] ^ <1^ fcR«^ ^ ^ ^- 

[\] (T^t fJT Irw ^'l|y'3^5TT<T =^1^5I?T 

Pnrrf^ ^^ 

[v] f 3^ 

SanahriL 

5^Fhcff^r?^ i^^cJTJT 

[^] ^ 'T^ <31^ 3T«Rrt =3 5535TW 

=3 iTTcTTf^r- 

[^] cRT|?^^ ^ 3rrftrt «%s:3^ =3Tgr?^ 
f^g?r?3?3 ^RffcHT W 
[8] 5 3^ 

Trandathn. 


(S^ap^ZlT. 
Places of IntaMt. 
Nilsix. 

Ptodu*Lona Cavei. 
Inscription 18, 


To tho Perfect ono. Tliis is the clwelling-ca%^o (which) tha 
charitable Inclrngnidatta, a iiorthenor, inhabitant of Dantainiti 
(Dattiunitri), a Yavaiia, the son of IJliainmadeva (Dliarruadeva) 
caused to be excavated in the Trira&mi mountain. Inside the 
cave a shrine and (outside) two cistc^rns. This cave was caused 
to be excavated for (tln^ spiritual good of the giver’s) mother 
and father, and lias been dedicated, for the worship of all 
Buddhas, to tln^ mendicant assembly of the four (juarters (}>y 
himself) with (liis) son Dhanimarakhita^ (Dliarmaraksliita). 

The veranda is G' 2" deep, 131' brom^ and 12' 2" high. In front 
of the veranda arc two pillars ainl two attached three-quarter 
pillars. On entering, to the west of the right three-quarter pillar 


* Tho original has an anmmra over the first letter (»^a), whether intentional or a 
mistake of the engraver it is hard to say. 

^ The upper part of the last letter is broken and looks like ni. The grammar 
requires no. 

* The ammnra over dhi is redundant ; it is probably a mistake of tho engraver 
as the usual form is podhiyo. 

* Tho M'^ords in the original soJia putena Dhamnmrakhitma may be also taken to 
mean *by Dhammarakhita and his son,* as though there was a separate individual 
Dhammarakhito to make the dedication. Probably Dhammarakhita is the name of a 
8on of ludrdgnidatta, whom, as was often done with wives, sons, disciples and others 
connected by relationship or otheiwise, the father mentions as a sharer in the merit 
of the dedication (compare KudS. inscriptions 5 and 13 and (S'ailarvidi inscription 11m 
Separate Pamphlet X. of Arch. Bur. of Westorn India pp. 6, 12, .38). 

Except the courts and the veranda the interior oi the cave is unfinished. This 
inscription mentions a shrine, but the onlv sign of a shrine are two pillars and other 
work in the interior. This is remarkable as it shows that the dedication wae 
sometimes inscribed before the work was finished. 
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is a little rough piece of wall which seems to have been intended 
for a fourth pillar but left unfinished. In the right or west end of 
the veranda is an unfinished cell. Between the pillars five steps 
lead down to the front court, but these steps are not, as is usual, in 
front of the main door but, between the main door and the small 
door, opposite the left window. Some mistake seems to have been 
made in the constniction of the cave. The pillars and pilasters are 
of the Satakar^d style with large water-pot basics eight-sided shafts 
and inverted watcr-pot capitals with rail boxes, a pile of five plates, 
and animal capitals, closely like the pillars in cave X. On the 
inner face of the capital of the east pilaster arc two animals back 
to back with the mouths of birds tlic bodies of tigers and erect 
ears ; each is ridden by a woman. On the inner face of the first 
pillar capital are two elephants hack to back each driven by a 
man and ri<l(l«m by a woman. On the secontl pillar arc two 
lions back to back, a woman riding the right one and a man 
riding the left one. The In^addn.'ss of both is curious, a braided 
knot of hair or arnbodo vdth livci plates in front. On the inner 
face of the Uift pilaster are tuo t‘l(‘[)hHnts, the right elepluuit 
with both a rider and a driver, and the left one with only a rider. 
On the front faces of both pillai’s anti pilastt^rs two elephants 
sit back to back. On tlie left or east pilaster tbe left elephant is 
driven by a man aiul ridden by a hoy ami the right eh‘phant is 
driven by a woman and rithlen by a man ami a f)oy. On the first 
pillar the l(‘i't elephant is drivtm by a man and ridden by a boy, 
and the right (‘h*phant is driven by a man and ridden l)y two 
women. The first woman's headdiess is a curious circular disc, 
the second’s heathlrt'ss has three bundles or jhurnli ltd , h like, a Vanjari 
woman’s. The second woman stretdii‘s her lt*ft hand to help a 
third woman to mount. On the secoml pillar the left elephant 
is driven by a man ami ridden by two women, the foremost of whom 
raises her folded hands over her head in salutation. The right 
elephant is driven by a man ami ri^lden l>y a man and a boy. On 
the left pilaster the left elephant is driven by one man and ridden 
by two others, and the right elephant has one diivcr and one rider. 

A frieze about two feet broad stands out about two feet from the 
animal capitals. It is supported l>y a belt of rock carved at intervals 
of a foot ill imitation of wooden rafters whose ends, which were 
alternately plain and carved in woman’s faces, stand about two 
inches beyond the base of tbe frieze. Above the base of the frieze 
is a plain rounded moulding and above the moulding a rail with 
four horizontal bars together about fifteen inches broad. Above the 
frieze overhangs a much broken eave of rock. 

In front of the veranda is the court whose floor is 2' 4" below 
the veranda. It was originally 28' 3" broad and 14' long, but now 
nearly half of it is broken. To the left of the couili is a broken 
cistern with one step leading to it. In the hall are several rope 
rings and rice-husking holes showing that the cave has been used 
for stabling horses and as a granary.^ 


^ See below, Remarks. 
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Cwoe XVIIL is close beyond cave XVII., but six feet lower, ^ It is 
the chapel or chaitya cave, the centre of the whole group. It is 39' 
6" deep and near the doomay 21' 6" broad. The roof is vaulted 
and the inner end rounded. It is surrounded by a row of pillars 
which cut oif an aisle about four feet broad. Twenty-six feet from 
the doorway is the relic-shrine or ddghoha 12' high, of which 5' 4" is 
the height of the plinth, 3' the height of the dome, and 2' 12" of the 
plates and the tee. The circumference of the plinth is 1 6' 8". Above 
the plintli is a belt of rail tracery 9" broad, and over the rail, 
separated by a terrace 4" broad, is a rather oval semicircular dome 
3' high and 14' 7" in circumference. Over the dome is a shaft 10" 
high and 1' 3" broad with two bands in the rail. The top of the 
shaft broadens about four inches on tin* east and west sides and 
supports an outstanding framework the bottom of which iscarved into 
four rafters whose ends stand out from the face. This framework 
supports four plates each about three iiicluis broad and each larger 
than the plate below. Over the top of the fourth plate is a fiftli 

{ late about six inch(\s broad whose face is carved in the rail pattern, 
n the middle of this plate is a round hole for the umbrella stem, 
and at the corners arc four small round holes for flags. 

Down each side of the chapel is a row of five pillars, leaving a 
central space 8' 9" broad and side aisles witli a breadth of 3' 6" 
Behind the relic-shrine is a H(‘.micircular apse with a row of five 
pillars separated from the wall by a passage 3' G" broad. Tlio five 
pillars in front of the relic-shriiicj on (dther side are plain eight-sided 
shafts with w'ater-pot bases in the /8atakar7?i style; the five behind 
the relic-shrine are plain eight-sided shafts without bases. The 
pillars on the left side have no capitals ; those on the right have 
rough s(|uarc blocks as if left to be carved into capitals. Along the 
tops of the pillars, which are 13' 8" high, runs a band of rock ilressed 
like a beam of timber 0" deep. Above the bi‘am the wall rises 
straight for 4'4", and then curves in a donuj t'G" deep. At the top of 
the peipendicular part of the wall, as at Karle and Bhtlja in Poona, 
are grooves for holding wooden ribs. Three feet from the doorway 
are two plain Hat columns fiom the top of whicli the roof slopes 
towards the door. Above the door and stretching about six feet on 
either side is a cut in the wall about six indies det^p ami six inches 
bimd, and there are corres] lending inai’ks in the two first pillars 
as if some staging or gallery had been raised inside of the door. 

En^aved in four vertical lines, on the fifth and sixth pillars of the 
rightdiand row, is inscription 19. Though not very deep cut, the 
letters are large and well prcstu’ved. The four lines on the two 
pillars, when read together, make up the text of the inscription : 

, TranaaipL 


Cltftptor Xlf. 
PlacMoflBterpt^ 

NiSlK. 

P^ndu-Lena Cave*. 
Vave XVIIL 


Inacription 19, 


1 Kapanaka seenui more likely to be correct. The engraver appears to have repeated 
a na by mistake. > Road nUhapdpUani, 
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Saiiekrit, 


Tr3ir*ir3ir5««i?iT ^ 
^r5!>T^Tri^^qr(?) ^ 
rirRfiTmt(0 


Trarmlalion. 

[This] chapel or cave is made on the Trinwmi mountain by 
the royal minister Arahalaya and by Satilriya [aS'X;. 6’atdrya], the 
daughter of Lisilaaaka, the foster-mother (1) of the great king 
Hakusiri [S/c, irakiifirij, tlie female storekeeper of the royal * 
mini.ster Agiyatanaka [A'/c. Xgneyataiiuka], and the mother of 
Kapa7ia?iaka Kvipawaka'l].^ 

Inscriptton SO, doorway is 4' broad and 7' 4" high. Over the doorway a 

Buddhist horse-shoe Jirch stands out about two feet from the face 
of the cave and is supported on eleven ribs. Under the arch is 
Inscription 20 in one line. The letters which are well cut and 
distinct, are older than the letters of inscription 19 : 

Tntoffcrlpf, 

Sanfikrit. 

5Tff^Tqi<firj[r ?t^. 

TraiiiifafioiK 

The gift of the village of Dhamhika’' by the inhabitants of 
Ndsika, 


' This inscription records tliat the rhaityn cave is the gift of two i)cr8on8 Arhalaya 
and /StatArya. Arhalaya is said to he a royal ininistiT, and >S'atArya is the daughter 
of Lisilanaka and the mother of Kripa/zaka. 'I'he other details regarding A'atarya 
are diHicult to umlerstand. lihatnpdiikd is probably PrAkrit for Jiharttripalilrd which 
on the analogy of hint ritrihalikd or daughter of the king seems to moan the pdlikd or 
protectress, tliat is, perhaps, the foster-mother of the king, JihaUdkdrika is more puz- 
zling than bhntapdfikd. It may pM haps he a corruption of the Sa nskrit hhdmldfjdrihd as 
ha and ya arc often intcrcliangt;d. Compare nekama for m-yuma a merchant. The word 
tneansone in charge oiWwhk uuldydra, the place where household goods and vessels are 
kept, a charge wTiieh is not unsuited to a woman. It is possible that after serving 
as the hhdtuldydrikd of a minister she may have been chosen as the king’s foster- 
mother. Ndsiknktwam is an engraver’s mistake for Ndsikalcdnam, 

* The words in the original arc DhawhhikmjdmOy and seem to mean the village 
Dliambhika. As the text stands, this must be accepted, but it is unusual fjrtSe 
people of a city to b^tuw a village in gift. Villages generally are granted by 
kings not by the people. Assuming that the people of NAsik did grant the village, 
it is curious that the inscription should be so short and that it should make no 
mention of the person to whom it was given or of the object of the grant. 

This difficulty may be removed by assuming tliat the engraver cut a bhi in the word 
Dhambhika instead of a ni (f^) the two letters being closely alike. Under this 
assumption the reading may be DlmnikaffdrrMmf Sanskrit DhdnyakagrdmoMya^ that is, 
of the guild of grain-dealers. A gift similar to this is made in Junnar inscription 31 : 

* The meritorious gift of a seven-celled dwelling cave and a cistern by the guild or srtni 
of grain-dealers’. Grdrna commonly m^iis a mnltitude, and a smu is a multitude of 
men of the same profession. As there is a difference of more than a century between 
these two inscriptions, it seems not impossible that in the earlier inscription qrdma 
was used in the sense of «rem. The inscription would then mean : ' [This arcii] the 
gift of the guild of grain-dealers, inhabitants of NAsika.’ The subject of the gift 
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Under the arch, as in the cells near the Bhut Ling cave, in the south 
or M^moda group at Junnar, ai-e figures of horses, elephants, bulls, 
and tigers in the spaces between the bars of an irregularly flowing 
rail. In the ini<ldle is the favourite Buddhist pentagonal synibol 
over the trident enclosing a lotus flower. Betvreen the teeth of the 
trident are two tigers rampant, and in the middle of the pentagonal 
symbol is a minute standing human figure. Below the bottom bar 
of the rail is a semicircle whose front is carvcul in a lattice tracei*y 
of six-leaved flowers. The left door post or shaMa is richly carved 
in an elaborate tracery of peacocks liuman figures and flowers, in a 
pattern which occurs on the fi ont of the arch of the Queen’s cave at 
Udayagiri in Orissa. To the left of the post a standing Yaksha holds 
a lotus in his right hand, and the end of his waistband in his left. 
Close to his left hand begins the rail pattern of the stairs which lead 
to cave XIX. Most of the carving on the right door post is destroyed. 

On the plain rounded moulding to the right about six feet above 
the Yaksha is Inscj’iption 21. Tlie letters closely resemble those of 
inscription 19. The beginning is worn away ; the few letters that 
remain arc : 

Transcript, 

{\) !%•••• «TR ST?ftrR«ir 


Sanskrit, 

(0 qifpsrqr 

Translation, 

The middle railing and Yaksha made by and Naiidasri.' 

On either side of the horse-slioe arch, is a l^and of plain rounded 
moulding, on the left half of which inscription 20 is cut. Above 
the moulding is a b(?am with outstanding raftiT-like ends, alternately 
plain and carved into women’s heads. Above tb (5 beam is a band 
of rail about a foot broad with three hoi izontal rails. Above the rail 
is a terrace about six feet broad, and above the tiu-race, over the small 
horse-shoe arch below, is a large horse-shoe ai-ch S' 10" high, 10' 5" 
broad, and 4' 2" deep, supportiMl on elev(‘ii rock-cut rafters 
through which light pfisstis into the cave. In iha back of the main 
arch is an inner arch, 8' high, 8' 5" broad, and 5" deep. The inner 
arch is grooved the grooves being probably intended to hold a 
wooden framework. On either si<le of the large horse-shoe arch 
near the foot is a massive rail, and above the rail is a narrow 


is not stated. Sdnohi and Bharhut stupa inscriptions show, howovor. that it was then 
(B.C. 20) the custom to record gifts hy inscriptions on the objects given such as 
pillars arches and rails without naming them. 

> Though this inscription is so incomplete, enough remains to show that it records 
a gift by two persons, the second of whom distinctly, and the first by tho 
instrumental affix yd appear to be women. Tho objects of gift are a middle 
railing or vachavsdihd and a Yaksha fi^re. The middle railing is the bedt of 
rail carved on the wall by the side of the stops, and the Yaksha is the figure with 
the lotna at the spot where the steps begin. The figure closely resembles m YoitsAa 
figures in the Bharhut stupoi 
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outstanding he\t supported on rafter ends. Above this belt on each 
side are two pillars and pilasters in iSdtakarni style with reversed 
bell-shaped rather than pot-shaped animal capitals. On the 
capital of the left pilaster are two bulls seated back to back ; the 
loft pillar has two horses similarly seated and the third pillar has 
two elephants. On the third pillar to the west of the arch are two 
bulls, one of them broken, on the fourth pillar are two tigers, and 
on the west pilaster arc two animals whose heads are broken. 
Between each pair of pillars below is a relic-shrine in half relief, 
shaped much like the relic-shrine in the chapel. Over each relic- 
shrine is a band of rail, and over the rail are small borse-shoe arches. 
Koimd the relie-shrinc and the small arclies is beautifully executed 
lattice work of various designs. On each side of the main arch 
between it and the nearest pillar and on a level with the animal 
capital is an erect cobra with expanded hood. Over the main arch 
rise three bands of moulding, eacli standing out further than the band 
below it. These bauds are plain except that out of the middle band 
project the emls of rock -cut rafters. Over the thiitl T»and is a small 
rail. Above, on each side of Uie peak of the great arch, are two smaller 
arches, and between each pair of arches are broken figures of men 
and women. Above are two small )»ands of rail tj'aceiy, and ii the 
upper band four minute arches. In the sifltj walls of tlio recess in 
front of the chapel face wliich are almost entirely broken away, a^o 
broken arches and other traces of ornanirat. 


Cave XIX. Cave XIX. is close beyond cave XVIII. and below the court 

of cave XX. It is so filled with earth and tlic space in front is 
so blocked witli stones, that it can ho only entered sitting. It is 
a dwelling-cave for monks and is tho oldest in the group. It is 
in three parts, a veranda., a hall, and six cells. The hall is 14' broad, 
14' deep, and about 8'higli. In its hack wall and in each of its side 
walls are two cells, or six cells in all. Over the doorway of each cell 
is a horse-shoe arch and between each ])air of arches is a band of 
rail tracery one foot broad, carved in th(i ordinary style except in 
the space between the sido-ci*lls where it is waving. The cells are 
abput 0' 4" broad and 7' 2" deep ; all of them are partly filled with 
earth. The l>enches, if tliere are benches, are hid under the earth. 
Holes for tlie monks pole or valagni remain. The doorways 
of the cells arc grooved, 2' wMe, and al)Out 6' high. Tlie walls 
of the hall and cells are well chiselled and the whole work is 
accurate and highly finished. The gateway of the hall is three feet 
broad and on either side of it is a window with stone lattice work. 

Inscription 0^, On the upper sill of the right window is inscription 22 in two linea 
The letters in this, which is the oldest of Ndsik inscriptions, are well 
cut, and except a slit in the first letters of both lines the whole is 
well preserved : 

Transcript, 

Sanskrit, 

[ 1 ] ^ 

[^] *s[irirJT ^iprr^*T 55114 
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Tramlation. 

When Kriahwaof the ASbitavdliaiia family was king [this] cave 
[was] made by tho great Srama//a minister,* (an) inhabitant of 
Nasika.2 

Tlic veranda is 16' hroad and 4' 2" deep, and its ceiling is about 
7" lower than the hall ceiling. In front of tho veranda are two 
pilasters and two pillars, eight-sided in the luiddlo of the shaft 
and square in the upper ]mrt, in the style found at Girndr in 
Kathidwdr and at Udayagiri in Orissa. Along the tops of the pillars 
runs a belt of rock dressed like a beam of timber, and over the beam 
tho roof stood out, but is now broken. This cave tho oldest and 
one of the most interesting in the group, is being rapidly destroyed 
by water and cai*th. Steps should if possible be taken to clear out 
the earth in front and make a fresh channel for the stream which 
at present linds its way into the cave. 

Cavo XX. is to the left of cave XVIII. on a fifteen feet higher 
level, and approached from cave XVIII. by a staircase of nineteen 
broken steps. As noted above, the railing for this staircase is cut 
in the front wall of cave XVIII. b(‘ginning from the left of tho 
dooi'way. This cave seems to have been more than once altered. 
It was originally like the third cave, a large dwelling for monks, 
with a central hall, 4.V de(;p and 41' broad, six colls in the right 
and in the hd’t side walls, a-ml pi’ol>ably as many in the l>ack. wall, 
with a bench all round in IVont of the cells. Tlio inscription 
ill the hack wall of the veranda recording the excavation says 
that this cave was b(.‘gun by an ascetic named Bopaki, that it 
long remained unlinishcd, and that it was completed by Vasu, 
the wife of a gt^neral named Bliavagopa, and given for the use of 
monks in the seventh y(*.ar of Gotamiputra Yajnasri &Hakan?i.^ 
The usual practice in excavating caves was to complete tho work 
so far as it went. If this practice was followed in the present 
case Bopaki must have finished the veranda au<l tho doorway and 
done some cutting insiflo, while Bhavagcipa's wdfe must have done 
the cells and the hall. Bhavagopas wife does not seem to have 
finished the work. The bench along the left wall is still rough 
and probably the fifth and sixth cells in that wall wore left 
unfinished, as the work in them scieiiis to b(j later. About four 
centuries after Bhavagopa’s wife completed most of the cave, the 
back wall seems to have l)een broken down and the cave cut deeper 
into tlio hill. The line hetwetm the original ceiling and the ceiling 
of the addition shows that the addition is 46' long, of which 15' 6" is 
in the present hall and the rest has been used as a Mahaymia shrine. 
In the addition two cells were cut in th(j right wall and the hfth and 
sixth cells ill the right wall left incomplete by Bhavagopa’s wife were 
improved. This appears from the style of their doorways which is 
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^ Sremam, is a term used to mean a Buddhist monk. Tho title mahdmdla (Sanskrit 
malidriuUya) coupled with tSiramana seems to show that like A«oka's dluxmma* 
niahdmdta ho was the minister for religion. Otherwise it seems improbable that a 
^S^amana could be a great minister. 

This, like inscriution 20, shows that tho name Ndsik has remained unchanged 
during the last two thoasa^id years. ^ below p. 697* 

B 23-76 
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slightly different fi-om the style of the doorways of the other old cells. 
In the back wall a shrine was made a little to the right of the middle, 
with two cells one on its left and one on its right. It is in two parts, 
a garhhdgdra or inner shrine and a porch or tabdri The shrine is 14' 
broad, 14' deep, and 12' 4" high. In the back wall of the shrine is a 
colossal Buddha, 10' high and 4' across the shoulders, seated on a 
lion-throne in the teaching position his feet resting on a small altar 
or dais.i On either side of the image the back of the throne is 
ornamented with tlie usual sculpture of elephants, above them 
imaginary horned lions or Sdrdiilas with riders, and above them 
crocodiles swallowing water-fowl, and above the crocodiles a Nagar^ja. 
Buddha’s face is surrounded by an aureole. In the side walls, on 
Buddha^s left and right, is a fly- whisk bearer 8' 8" high. The left 
fly-whisk bearer has matted hair with a relic shrine on the middle 
of the forehead. In his left hand he holds a lotiLs stalk and in his 
right hand a fly-whisk. The right fly-whisk bearer has a crown on 
his hearl, his left hand rests on Ids waistband, and his right/ 
hand holds the fly-whisk. They a]‘e botli Bodhisaitva.< Abov| 
each a vidyddhara and his wife (ly towards Buddha. Tlic doo:J 
of the shrine which is groov(Ml and plain, is 4' 3" hroad and 8' 6 . 
high. The porch in fj*ont of the floor has a floor al.) 0 ut two feet] 
lower than the slirine door. The porch is It)' 10" hroad, 10' 6" deep,' 
and 12' 5" higli. In its hack wall on eacli side of the doorway is 
the figure of a Bodhisattva 0' 5" Idgh, Both have matted hair and 
stan<l in the safety position or ahaynmudrd with a rosary in the 
right hand. The hift Bodhisattva holds a lotus stalk in his left liand 
of which the top and the lower part arii broken ; the right Bodhisattva 
holds in his left hand a lotus stalk with a bud. To the right of the left 
Bodhisattva, a crowne<l mahi figure o' 7" higli, holds a lotus flower 
and leaf in his right hand and rests his left hand on his waistband. 
The nose of this figure has been broken and a new nose fastened 
on and a iiioustaclie and a short beard added, all of some hard sticky 
material. To the right of the right Bodhisattva is a female figure 


1 Tliia image ()f nuddUa has the sjiccial interest i>f l)eing still the object of regular 
worship. Xlic great imago is kept a glossy black and ornamented with a band of 
gold leaf round the brow, a broad band of gold round the eyes and down the front 
of the cars, and a band of gold round his neck and liis upper arms ; his fingers are tipped 
with gold, and a gold belt is round his waist and ankles. In fi’ont of the image, to 
one side, a lamp is kept burning, and on the tops of his ears, shoulders, hneers, on his 
thigh, and round his feet, rhcuri^Hi ilowcrs are strewn. Some cliampA flow'crs are 
laid in the corner of the dais, niul at tlic feet and on the bodies of the guardian Bodhi- 
sattvas wdiercver they Hnd a resting place. According to the teinjde servant or 
who is a T^ru or fciTyinaii, that is a Koli by caste and lives in a village close 
by, the great tigiiro is Dharmariija or Yudhishdiira, the eldest of the Pdndav brothers. 
He holds his hand in that position advising men never to tell a lie, never to cheat, 
never to cause harm, and never to steal. The Hodliisatlva to the right of Buddha 
is said to be Nakula the fourth of the PAndav brothers, and the figure to the left 
Sahadeva the fifth brother ; the outer right Bodhisattva is Bhlnia the giant P^ndav 
and the woman is DraU^iadl, the wife of the Pllndavs. The Bodhisattva on the left 
is Arjuna and the small figure near it Krishna. The family of the man in charge of 
the shrine has held the office for at least tliree^neratioiis. He comes to the oave 
daily, ofifers flowers, and lights the lamp. People from the villages near come 
regularly and worship. On tme third Monday of Srdvana (July - August) about 600 
oome. The3r wash and then offer oil. They stand in front of the imago and call 
*Mah^aj, give me a child and 1 will give \mu a coooaniit and oil.* They give him 
sweetmeats, and basil and M, Mgh marmeIos» leaves, They never give him an animal. 
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five feet high. Her nose eyes and brow have been broken' and 
repaired with the same sticky material as the male figure. She has a 
curious lofty headdress like that worn by some sixth century figures. 
In her right ear is a large round earring and in both her hands 
she holds a garland. A robe falls from the waist to the feet. The 
male and female figures arc probably of Mammd who made this 
shrine^ and her husband, or they may be Mammd’s motlier and 
father. All these figures appear to have been formerly smeared 
with oil, and as tliey have a second coating of smoke their orna- 
ments are greatly dimmed. In the I'ight and left walls of the porch 
are two cells, one in each wall, probably for the use of the 
worshipping priest or for keeping materials used in the worship. 

In front of the porch are two pillars and two pilasters. The 
ornament of the pilasters and pillars is the same as that of several 
Ajanta pillars of the fifth or sixth century. The pillars arc about 
tlireo feet square below and in the s(]^uaro faces circles are carved 
holdingcrocodilc or elephant mouths with leafy tails and lotus flowers, 
and round the circles rows of lotus flowers with leaves. Above 
the square section is a rounded shaft about two feet high with two 
circular belts of leaves and lotus flowers, and above is a third belt 
of hanging rosaries divided by half lotuses and water-pots with 
leaves. Above these circular belts is a rounded inyrobalan capital 
with rich leaf- like ornaments at the corners, and a lotus flower in 
the middle of each face. Above the lotus is a plain plate on which 
a beam rests which stands out in a bracket about a foot deep. The 
brackets support a large plain beam. In front of the porch the 
floor is raised about two inches high in a square of 9' 7". This is 
part of the original floor, which was deepened a little all round 
when the shrine was made. This altar is not exactly in front of 
the shrmc, but is as nearly as possible at the same distance from 
the two side walls. It seems unconnected with the shrine, and 
corresponds to the place assigned to the wooden stools or hdjatJis in 
Jaina temples in Girndr and ^Satru^yaya on which small images are 
placed for visitors to worship on great days when it is not possible 
for all to worship the image in the shrine. 

The hall has eight cells in the siflo walls though one of them, the 
second in the right wall; is not a cell but an excavation with 
no front. The bench along the right wall has been dressed and 
finished, while half of the left wall bench has been dressed but the 
other half towards the door is unfinished. 

Except the sixth and seventh cells, counting from the shrine in 
the left wall, the cells have no benches. In front of the fifth .sixth and 
seventh cells in the right wall a lino of four different sized circles or 
chakras are cut in the floor. They have recently been used to grind 
grain on, but are not modern as they are higher than the rest of the 
floor. Their original use was perhap.s connected with the drti or 
waving of lightsround the image of Buddha. At present the Nepdlese 
Buddhist light-waving ceremonies consist of three parts. The 
officiating priest first strikes the bell ; he then pours water from an 


1 See below p. 596. 
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earthen pot in four circles which may not bo crossed, Indra, Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Mahesvara. After the four rings of water have ])con 
poured the priest lifts on his left shoulder a heavy woodtm pole and 
grasping the lower end with his right hand strikes the pole with 
a second smaller staff*. The sound is called (j(tmhMra ghosha or the 
solemn sound, and is regarded as very holy. These four circles may 
represent the four rings of water. 

The entrance into the hall is by a large grooved doorway, 5' 7" 
broad and 9' high, with a small doorway to the left 3' 5'' broad and 
T 8" high, and one grooved window on either side of the main door- 
way, 4' 3" broad and 3' 2" high. Over the doorway of the last cell 
from the shrine in the left wall is Inscription 23 in two small 
lines in well cut letters of the fifth or sixth century. It is in 
Sanskrit and is the most modern of the Nasik cave inscriptions. 
It records the construction of a dw’clling cave. As it is on the door- 
way of a cell it might be supposed to refer to the cell. But as the 
wor<l used for a cell is gabhbha or garhlniy never layctnani, the 
inscription probably refers to all the sixth century additions : 

Tratm'Hpl. 

[?] 

Translation. 

A dwelling cavo, the meritorious gift of Maiiinirl, a female 
worshipper.^ 

The veranda is 34' 3" broad, 7' 9" deep, and 10' high, with a cell 
in its left end wall. Along the front of tlie veranda arc four 
pillars and three (piarter pillars. These pillars are 

' • . ; t-capital style. A band of rock dressed 

' ; « . e.sts on the top of the pillars, and over the 

■ ! ’ . w^.xangs about three feet. Between the second 

emu iJiira pillars, facing tlie main door, three steps lead down to a 
court 30' 10" broad and 7' 9" deep, and 1' 10" lower than the 
vcraiida-fioor. Along the veranda face below the pillars is a belt 
of upright bars about eight inches high. A doorway in the left 
wall of the court, which is now broken, led to cave XXI. 

In the back wall of the veranda, to the left of the main door- 
way, above the left side door and the left win<low, is Inscription 24. 
It is blackened by smoke and is not easily seen, but the letters arc 
well cut and easily read : 

Transcript. 

[?] 

V9 ^ 

* The word in the text is tipdsikd which is usually translated by its litoral 
mewing worslupper . But npdsikd and updsaka ore always used in the sense of a 
householder who has not become a recluse or hhikshu. 

Either p^hanm must have been used for paAhame when this inscription was 
written, or the engraver has mistaken dha for tha^ the letters being somewhat alike. 
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[^] <T«T^r%cr«>Tr% 

srf^rfi^ sft^ ^r^TJr- 

[8] ^ «rRi«r 

Samkrit. 

[y ?^rf^*5rT*Tsr5Tr^T- 

vs IJT^rfFTT '??] ^ 

[^] iT«i^ »!5r«^nT^*?^*Trw 

m«TN *i?r^sn<Tc'«rr ^r^r«§«T^g; 

[\] ^tqT%*Ti^f5«T»TrJT?«r q^qT’aci'^*!?^ 

L8] 5IFT ^ 

TramUdion, 

To the Perfect one. On the first day of the third (3) fortnic^ht 
of the winter months, in tlie seventh (7) year of tln^ illustrious 
King Lord Yajna >Sjltahanii, son of (iautami, [the gift of] a 
dw(jlling-cave by Vilsii, the Mahdsenapatni,*^ tlie wife of th(5 
great comniander-in-chief Phavagopa of the Kau«ika family. 

After many years had passed [to the cave which was] begun 
and ahuost comphjtiid by the monk Bopaki it was finished (by 
Vflsu), aiid a residence was given [in it] to mendicant priests 
from tlie four quarters.*' 

Thi.s cave was until lately occupied by a Vairagi who walled off 
the right corner of the v(n’an<la as a coll for himself and raised in 
the hall a clay altar for his god. He was murdered in January 
1883 by a Koli for his moiioy. 

In honour of the colossal Buddha which is locally worshipped as 
Dharmaraja, a large fair, attend(‘d by about (500 persons from Nasik 
and the surrounding villages, is held on the third Monday in tirdvana 


' Read nhinto, 

^ The bahukdni mtrUdni %iku{n)tp of the text is right according to PrAkrit idiom, 
,i Many modern Indian languages retain the idiom. The same phrase in Hindi woultl 
be hahiit barlmo lilt*, in Gujariti (jhandin varaito vUe, and in l)^arilthi bahut varshein 
gdydnem. 

The word in the text is maluiscndpnliui (Sanskrit mahdsendpatni) the 

'wife of the groat command er-iii<chicf. It is common in India, even at the present 
day, to call wives after the rank <if their husbands, though they do not discharge the 
duties of that rank. Thus Fauzdilr has Fauzddrau and pdtil has patUinL 
^ Tliis inscription records that a cave which was begun and nearly completed by 
the monk Bopaki romained uuiinished for many years and was completed by th6l<a<ly 
Vasu, the wife of a commaiider-in-chief, ami declared open to the monks of the four 
quarters. To what the date belongs is not clear. It probably refers to tho day on 
which tho cave was dedicated to the use of tho monks of the four quarters. That 
this cave was ori|^inally loft incomplete and afterwards finished is clear from its 
appearance taken m connection with the adjoining cave XVIXI. Steps and a railing 
by the side of the gateway of cave XV II I. lead to this cave. A Yahiha statue 
stands near the railing, and all three, steps, railing and statue, from the position 
and carving must be of tho same age as the gateway of cave XVIJI. Again 
the ste^s show distinctly that a cavo was intended, otherwise there was no reason 
for making steps by the side of cave XVIIL The letters in this inscription, compared 
with the character of tho railing and the • Yakaha inscription (20), further sbow that 
this is a later inscription and that cave XX. is an older^cave. All this tends to show 
that a 6avo was bemn and steps were cut by the side of cave XVIII., but thq Work 
remained unfinishea. It was completed by Ydsu os this inscription records. 
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(July- August) when boys dressed in girls* clothes dance to a drum 
accompaniment and men beat sticks and blow shells. Booths and 
stalls arc set up at the foot of the hill. 

Cave XXL, close beyond cave XX., is entered by a broken door 
in the right wall of the court of cave XX. It is a rough hall 
23' 10" deep and 10' high. In front for 6' 7" the breadth of the hall 
is 17' 10"; then there is a corner^ and beyond the corner the breadth 
is 21' 2". The ceiling of the hall is rough and uneven and in the 
back part of tlie cave the roof is about a foot lower than near 
the front. In front arc two pillars and two pilasters. The pillars are 
eight-sided in the middle and squai'c below and above. In front is a 
court 0' deep and 17' 7" broad, with a large and deep cistern to the 
right, holding water. This hall does not appear to be a dwelling 
cave as it has no cells or benches ; nor has it a bench all round 
as in dining-halls or hhojamt-mamlapas. It is probably a sattva, 
that is, either a cooking place or a place for distributing grain. Tho 
large cistern in front seems to be for the convenience of the kitchen. 
At XXI. the broad terrace emls and the rest of the path is rough 
aud in places difficult. 

About thirty-four feet beyond cave XXT., and on a slightly higher 
level, reached by rough rock-cut steps, is Cave XXII. , 0 , cell with an 
open veranda in front. Its side walls are undressed and the back 
wall is unfinished. Peg holes in the walls and in the grooved door 
seem to show that it was used as a dwidling. The cell is 9' 8" 
deep and 5' 4" broad, an<l the doorway 2' broad. The height cannot 
be ascertained as the cell is partly filled with clay. The veranda is 
5' 7" broad and 3' deep. 

Beyond cave XXII., there seem to have been two or three 
excavations, the first of which looks like a cell much filled with 
earth. The others cannot be seen as they are covercfl with stones 
which have fallen from above. I’hey must be small cells of no 
special interest as the rock is unfit for caves of any size. 

About twenty-five yards beyond cave XXII., and almost on the 
same level, is Cave XXTII. Marks in the ceiling show that there 
were originally five or six small dwelling caves with cisterns 
in front. The first probably was a dwelling cave with one cell and 
veranda ; the second probably consisted of a middle room with 
a cell and a half cell ; the third consisted of a veranda and two 
cells ; and the fourth, of a veranda, two cells, and a half cell. The 
four partitions of these dwelling-caves have been broken down 
and the whole made into a large irregular hall, but the marks 
of the old dwelling caves can still be seen in the ceiling. Three 
Mah^yana sixth century shrines have been made in the back wall 
of the hall, and images have been carved in recesses in the wall. 
Except in the first shrine this Mah&yana work is better than 
the work in caves II. XV. and XVI. Proceeding from right to left 


^Tbif comer was left because if it had been cut off it would have broken through 
the paititiou between cave XXL and XX. This proves that cave XXI. is later than 
cave XXL 
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the first is a shrine in two parts, an inner shrine or garbhdgdra, 
and a porch or tihdri. The shrine is 1 0' broad, 7' 8" deep, and 8' 3" 
high. In the back wall is an image of Buddha sitting on a lion-seat 
with the usually ornamental back. The image is 7' 4" high from 
head to foot, and S' across the shoulders. The face is surrounded 
by an aureole. On each side a Vidyadhara and Vidyadhari bringing 
materials of worship tly towards Buddha. To the right and left 
of Buddha are two tiy-whisk bearers each 6' 5" high ; the right hand 
lly-whisk bearer has his hair coiled in the matted coronet or 
jatdmugata style and in the hair has a teaching Buddlia. He has a 
tiy-whisk in his riglit liand and a lotus bud with a stalk in his 
left. The left tiy-whisk bearer has broken off from the rock and 
lies on the ground. He wears a cix)wn, earrings, a necklace, and 
finger rings. He bears a tiy-whisk in his right hand and a 
thunderbolt in his left, which rests on his waistband. In each of 
the side walls is a Buddlia sitting cross-legged over a lotus. They 
are 6' high and 4' across from knee to knee. ^I'he feet of the 
right image are broken. On either siile of each imago arc three 
small Buddhas one over the other, 1' 7" high, sitting on lotuses. 
The middle image is in tlie paihuUama position and the side 
images are cross-hogged in tlie teacliing position. The doorway 
of the shrine is 2' 10" Ijroad and iS' 3" liigh. The side posts of the 
doorway are carved in a twisted pattern with flowers between the 
turns, and by tin) sid(‘. of the j)osts are carved petals. At the foot 
of each post is a iigure of a Naganija of which the right figure is 
broken. 

The porch is 12' broad, 4' deep, and 8' 4" high. In the back 
wall, on either si<lo of the doorway, is a standing figure 7' high. 
Tlie left figure holds a rosary in the left liand in the blessing 
position and in the right hand a lotus bud. He wears his hair 
in the matted coronet or ji(hhinnjafa style and in the middle of the 
forehead is a small teaching Buddha. This is probably a figure of 
Padmapard Lokesvara. Biilow, on the visitor’s left, is a female figure 
3' 6" high with her hair in the matted coronet or jatdmugata style. 
Her right hand is blessing and in her left hand is ahalf-blovvm lotus 
with stalk. She is the Malniyana goddess Arya Tara. To the right 
of the doorway the largci standing figure wi^ars a crown, large 
eari’ings, a three-stringed necklace, of large jewels, a waist ornament 
or hamlord of four bands, and a cloth round the waist. On a 
knot of this cloth on his left side rests liis left hand and the right 
hand is raised above the elbow and holds what looks like a flower. 
He weai'S bracelets and armlets. Below, to the right of this figure, 
is a small broken figure. In each of the end walls of the porch or 
tibdri is a Buddha in the blessing position 7' 4" high. Below, to 
the left of the left wall figure, is a small Buddha also blessing. 
Between the end wall Buddhas and the figures on either side of 
the doorway are two pairs of small blessing Buddhas, one pair on 
each side, standing on lotuses. In front of the porch are two 
pillars and two pilasters, four-sided below with round cajdtals 
of what look like pots with bands cut on their faces, a very late 
style. Above the pillars, under the ceiling, are five smii|[ ' c^ss** 
legged figui^s (^;Buddha and on either indo of each 
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sattva as fly- whisk barer. Unlike the five Dhydui Buddhas 
of Nepdl these figures not all in different positions. The 
middle and the end tigurk arc in the teaching attitude, while the 
second and the fourth are iiitlio padmdisana mndrA* Outside of 
the porch in each of the side vails was a standing Buddha 4' high 
in a recess, and over each three nnall sitting Budtihas. Tlie rig^^jJ 
standing figure has disappeared. The chief image in this shri? 
is worshipped and ornamented witi silver. Ho is believed to . 
Bhishma the teacher of the Kurus anh h; supposed to be teachiin 
the row of small Buddhas on the inner face di. veranda. - 

As is shown by marks in the roof, the second shrine 'has ^ 

made from an old dwelling cave which consisted of a veranda a 
middle room, a cell, and a half cell. The middle room had on the 
right a bench which still remains. All other traces ol* the room 
have disappeared. Of the c(‘ll, the front wall and part of the left 
wall are broken. The rest of the cell has been <lee])ened into a 
shrine. The shrine is T 8" broad, 6' (>'' de(‘p, and T high. In the 
back wall is a teaching Bud<lha 5' high and 2' .T across the shoulders, 
seated on a lion-throne with ornam(‘ntal I pack. On either side of 
the Buddha is a fi3-whisk Ipeaivr, 4' 9" high, his hair in the matted 
coronet styhj and an aureole i*ound his face. The beaiTir to the 
right of Buddha has a relic-shriiu^ (‘iitwimsl in his coronet of hair. 
In his left hand he hohls a Hy-whisk and in his right a lotus stalk. 
The left figure has an image of Buddlia hi his coi’omd of hair, a 
fly- whisk in his right hand, and a blown lotus stalk, in his left. 
Above each a lu^avenly choristej* (lies towards Buddha with a 
garland. In the right wall is a seated tc-aching Bmldha 4' 2" high 
and 1' ir across the shoulders. On eith(.‘r side was a lly- whisk 
bearing Bodhisattva smallm* than tliose on the back wall of which 
the right figure alone nmiains. Abo\ e it a small Bodhisattva about 
1' 4" high sits on a throne with an ornamental back and rests his 
feet on an altar. Hi5 bows to Buddha with both hands. His cloth 
is tie<l in a knot on his hft shoulder, his hair ris(‘s in matted circles, 
and his face is surroundetl with an aurooh*,. Above the Bodhisattva 
to the left of Buddha, is a seated figure of nearly the same size, the 
only <liftei*ence being that he has a top-knot on the head like 
Buddha. He wears earrings and bi’acelets and has an aureole. 
Below the feet of Buddha are two deer and betwi'.en the deer is the 
Buddhist wheel or dharnmchul i'd. By the side of each deer in a 
recess is a male and femah; figure, probaldy the husband ana wife 
who paid for the carving of the sculpture. On the left wall are 
three rows with two seated Buddhas in each row about twenty 
inches high, the head surrounded with an aureole. 

The half cell of the same dwelling cave had along the left wall 
what looks like an attached three-(juarter relic-shrine, of which 
the broken base is alone left. Tlie Ijack wall of- the recess 
has been deepened and ornamented by a teaching Bu<ldha seated on 
the usual throne, his feet resting on a lotus. It is 3' 2" high and 
1' 4" across the shoulders. On either side a curly haired aiigel 
in a Sassanian cap flies towards him with flowers. About three feet 
to the left of the main image, in a niche 2" broad and 3' 2!" high, 
is a teaching Buddha, 2! 8" high and acrO£f tiio ii^pnidar^ 
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seated on a couch. His face is surrounded by an aureole. About 
five feet to the left, in a smaller recess in the back of the second 
cell, is a standing Buddha, 2' 7" high, well proportioned and skilfully 
carved, with an umbrella over his head. 

About ten feet to the left of this second recess is the third shrine, 
7' 2" broad, 7' 6." deep, and 7' 4" high. In the back wall is a teaching 
Buddha, five feet high seated on ,the usual rich backed throne. Ho 
is worshipped as Kama. On cither side a figure 5' 2" high holds 
a tly-whisk in the right hand. The figure to the right of Buddha 
has his hair rising in matted circles which enclose an image of 
Buddha. The left figure has a crown and curls hanging down his 
back. In the left hand of the right figure is a lotus flower with 
xStalk and the left figure rests his hand on his waist and holds a 
thunderl)olt. The left figure has no ornaments; the right figure 
wears earrings, a necklace, and bracelets. Above each a fiying angel 
carries garlands to Buddha. 

In the right wall is a figure 5' 10" high standing on a lotus. Ho 
wears a high crown, earrings, necklace, armlets, and bracelets. The 
right hand, which seems to liavc been in the gift or vara position, is 
broken below the wrist. He rests his left hand on his waistband. 
The entire image is surrounded by an aureole. On cither side of 
him four figures each V 2" high sit cross-legged, on lotuses one 
over the other. The lowest on each side is broken. The images 
to the visitor’s left of the central figure are, at the top a Bodhisattva 
with an aureole round the face wearing a crown, largo earrings, and 
a necklace. He rests his right hand on his right knee and holds a 
fruit apparently the Citrus Jiiedica or hijoriim. In his left hand 
is a roll probably a palm-leaf manuscript. The third from below is 
the figure of a goddess with a long crown, a large earring in tho 
right ear, a necklace, and bracelets. She holds in both hands a roll 
like that held by the last figure, the only difference being that her 
right hand is raised above the elbow. The next figure is also a 
goddess with large earrings in })()th ears. Rho holds a hi jorum in 
her right hand and a manuscript in her li‘It. To the visitor s right 
of the chief figure the highest is a Bodhisattva holding the same 
things as the topmost left figures, the only difference being that his 
hand is raised above the left <dbow ; tho third from below like the 
corresponding loft figure, has earrings in both ears and holds a citron 
and a manuso'ipt. The second from below is a goddess like tho 
upper one, the only difference being that her right hand is raised 
above the elbow, while both hands of the upper figure rest on her 
knee. 
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The loft wall has a similar large central standing Bodhisattva 5' 2'* 
high, entirely surrounded by an aureole. His right hand holding a 
rosary is raised alx)ve the elbow in the ahhaya mudrd ; the left hand 
holds the stalk of a large lotus bud. He wears his hair in a matted 
coronet with a Buddha wound in the hair, and three braids lianging 
over his shoulder on his breast. He has no ornaments. On either 
side of him four small figures one over the other correspond to the 
figures on the right wall. The lowest on each qide is broken. 
To the visitor’s left the topmost is a goddess sitting cross-legged 
B 23-76 
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Chapter XIV. wearing a crown, earrings, and necklace. Her right hand rests on 
PliLAAQ knee and liolds a round fruit like a l/ijoriim ; her left hand 

holds a lotus bud with stalk. The third from below is a second 
Nasik. goddess without any ornament. Her hair is piled in matted circles, 
piodu-Lena Caves, right leg is raised and her left leg crossed in front. She rests the 
Cave XXIIL elbow of her right hand on her right knee, while the hand is raised 
in the blessing position and holds a rosary ; her left hand rests on 
her left knee and holds a half-blown lotus. The next is a similar 
sized figure of another goddess. She sits cross-legged and wears 
her hair in matted coils ; she has no ornanumts. In her right hand, 
resting on lier knee, is a bijorum and in her left hand, also resting 
on her knee, is a lotus bud with a stalk. 

TIic images to the visitor’s left of the cliief figure are, at the top 
a sitting Bodhisattva, with the right knee raised and the left leg 
crossed in front. He wears his hair in matted circles and has no 
ornaments. His right hand liolds a hi jorum and rests on his right 
knee ; the left hand rests on the left kneii and holds a lotus by the 
stalk. The next figure is a go<ldcss whoso hair is drawn up in 
matted coils. She lias no ornaments and sits cross-legged. Her 
right hand, which is raised above the elbow, pr()])ably hehl a hijorum 
and her loi't handholds a lotus by the stalk. Tlie second from below 
is the Hguro of a goddess in a similar position, except that she holds 
a lotus stalk in her left hand and a lotus bud in her right These 
goddesses are different forms of Tara Devi. 

The shrine <loor is 2' 7" wide and 5' 7" high. In the right wall, 
to one leaving the doorway, is an iniag(‘ of Buddha 8' high, sitting 
on the, usual rich-backed lion-tlirorn^ with an aureole round his face. 
Above on either side is a flyingajigel with boiKpiets of fiowers. 

Next, in a recess with three arches, under a large central arch, 
a teaching Binldha, 2' 8" high, seated on a plain backed lion-throne, 
rests his feet on a lotus. His head is surrounded hy an aureole. 
Above, on eitlu*r side, an angel Hies to him with garlands. On either 
side is a Hy-whisk bean*r. The one to the (visitor s) left of Buddha 
has a three-tasselled crown, long cui ly Ivair flowing over his nock, 
and bracelets and aj-mlets. His j-igiit hand holds a fly-whisk and 
his left n^sts on his waist The, bearer to the left of Buddha has 
his hair in a matted coronet and has no oi’Tuiment. He holds a lotus 
bud with stalk in Ins left band and a Hy-wbisk in his right. This 
group is well curvet 1, ami is the best proportioned of all the Ndsik 
Mahiiyana or later sculptures. 

Next in the left wall of the liall is a group of five figures. In 
the middle is a teaching Budtiha seated on a backless throne with 
an aureole round his face, anti his feet resting on a lotus. On either 
side is a Bodhisattva, his hair in matted coils in which a rclic-shrino 
is on wound. Each hohls a fly- whisk in his right hand. The left 
Bodhisattva liolds a narrow necked jug or chamhu in his left hand, 
and the right figure a lotus bud. with stalk in his left hand. By 
the side of each Bodhisattva is a standing Buddha, the left figui’O 
larger than the right. 

Next, to the left, is a small teaching Buddha seated on a backless 
throne. Next is a group of three figures, a teaching Buddha seated 
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in the middle with a fly-whisk bearer on either side. Next is a 
figure of Buddha 3' long lying on his riglit side on a bed or (jddi, 
his head resting on a cusliion. This is not like the figure of the 
dead Bu<ldha at Ajauta and elsewhere, and seems to be a sleeping 
Buddha. 

Close to the left of this largo irregular hall was a dwelling cave 
consisting of a cell and a veranda. The cell had a bench round 
the three sides, which has l)ecn cut away. The back wall of the 
cell has been broken, the cell lengthened within and the whole, 
except the old veranda, ina<le into a shrine. In the middle of 
the back wall is a large teaching Buddha, 6' 2" high by 2' 11", 
seated on a rich-backed throne. On each side of him, instead of 
fly-whisk bearers, are two standing Bodhisattvas whose lower parts 
have been broken. Each has the hair coiled in matted circles, but 
wears no ornaments. Tn the matted hair of the Bodhisattva on 
the left of Buddha is a relic-shrine, ami in the hair of the right 
Bodhisattva a small Buddha. The hd’t figure held something, 
perhaps a flower, in his right hand, which is broken. The right 
figure holds a rosary in his right and a lotus bud with stalk in his 
left hand. Next to the Bodhisattvas on each side is a standing 
Buddha, slightly larger than the Bodhisattvas. In the right ami 
left walls are two Buddha and Bodhisattva grouj)s similar to those 
on the back wall, the only diflerence being that the Bodhisattvas 
hold a fly-whisk in tlnnr I'ight hands. Further in front, on 
the right side, are throe small sitting Buddhas in the teaching 
attitude. 

Close beyond is a ruined cell -shrine probably originally a dwelling- 
cave of one cell. In the back wall is a teaching Buddha seated 
on the usual rich-backed throne with an aureole round his head and 
a fly-whisk bearing Bodhisattva on each side. The lower parts 
of all three are broken. Al)ove each Bodhisattva is a small Buddha 
seated on a lotus. In the right wall is a Buddha, the lower part 
of which has been broken ofl*. Above, on either side, is a small 
image of Buddha sitting iu a lotus. The left wall is hj*oken. Near 
the top of th(5 left wall of tlu^ old cell is a small group of a seated 
teaching Buddha in the centre, and a lly-whisk Ixiaring Bodhisattva 
on each side. The right wall of the old cell is bnjken hut portions 
of two figures remain. In the hd’t wall of the oM veranda near the 
roof is a small group of a teaching Buddha sitting on a sofa with 
his feet restijig on a lotus. On eitlicr side a fly-whisk ])earer stands 
on a lotus. At the extreme outer end of this group is a small 
kneeling figure prolJably of the man who paid for the carving of the 
group. 

Further on is a broken excavation which consisted of a cell and 
a veranda. For twenty-eiglit yards further the rock is not suited 
for excavation, and seems to have been blasted. N ext is the begin- 
ning of a dwelling cave, which, as the rock is bad, has come to look 
like a natural cavern. But inscription 24 in its front wall shows 
that it was once a 6ave. 

The inscription is in four or five lines, the first three clear, the 
fourth dim, and the fifth lost : 
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Inscription 25. 

Samkrit, 

[^] 

t*icnT^ « ^ 

[^] ??•" 

[8] ^ ^r5 * 


Transcript. 

[\] r %4 ^rf^%5iTe erfJrr§i?3f- 
[^] «n??T ^ 8 

[\] <3rf^’T 5^R* 

[8] ^rflcf «€ «€**•*■' 


Tramlntion. 

On the Gth day of the 4th fortnight of the winter months in 
the year 2 of the illustrious King Pulunidi, son of Vdsishthi ; 
on the aforesaid day this was done hy the Kutvmhika (plough- 
man) Dha?iauia with his mother and father and with 

Close beyond the last broken cave is something which looks 
like another excavation. 

Cave XXIV. Caw XX/ F., about forty yards further to the loft, was an old 
dwelling cave in two parts, a veranda with two culls in its back 
wall, ill the left end of the veranda was a half cell which probably 
had a seat. The right cell was larger than the left one. In the front 
of the veranda a band of rock, <lressod like a beam of timber, seems to 
have rested on wooden pillars. From this beam the ends of four cross 
beams project. On the face of the leftmost cross-beam is a curiously 
carved trident, with rampant tigers instead of prongs. The face of 
the second is broken. On tlic face of tlie thinl arc two tigers each 
with a rider sitting back to back ; the fourth has a trident like tho 
first. The Ixiam ends support a holt of rock on tho bottom of wliich 
aliout six inches apart rafters stand out about two inches. Above this a 
frieze about two feet broad consists of a central rail about a foot broad 
and two side lielts of tracery. The lower belt is a row of much worn 
animals galloping towanls the left, each with a hoy behind it. Among 
the animals are tigers, sheep, elephants, bulls, camels, pigs, and deer. 
The rail which is alxiut a foot broad hcos three liorizontal bands, the 


' Tho Btroko for d in hvmnntd is perhaps an ongraver’s mistake. It may be hemarda 
^akhe, or if td is riglit and nam omitted after it, tho roading#may bo hemantdnam aa 
ID other iiiBcriptions. 

*•» Tho figure representing the number of tlie day after dtvase is closely like the letter 
pJira which is tJie ordinary mark for tho numerid six. If tho figure be derived 
from the old letter hm it might perhaps be eight. 

* Etiya puvdya is probably the same expression as etdya piivdya in the Mathuiu 
iusoriptions and eXasyarn purvdydm in Airaua's Sanskrit (lupta inscription. 

* The ku of kutum!)ika is lost. 

• The two letters w'hich are misBinc between the first saka and pituhi are : 
probably mdtd. Almut four letters after tne second saha and perhaps on entire line] 
later on, have disappeared.^ Tliey probably referred to sons or other relations. J 

• The oriciual has ina which is a Pr&krit form of Ulam. Vararnchi’s Prilkrit Prakto, 
VI. 18. Tlie sfitra is napumsake svamo'i'idmniuaminamo. Derived from this is the 
modern Hindi ina in the forma inne, inkmn^ inae. 
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faces of the uprights »being carved apparently with lotus flowers. 
The upper belt of tracery is a scroll of half lotuses about four inches 
broad divided by lily heads or lotus seed vessels. On the side wall 
in the left or east corner is a horse with the face of a woman, who is 
embraced by a man who rides the horse. Corresponding to this figure 
on the right end is a tiger, and a little to the right is a broken animal. 
At the right end of the beam is an owl, and in front of it a small 
mouse. In what remains of the back wall of the veranda, in the 
space between the doors of the two cells, is inscription 26. It is 
well preserved and the letters are laigc, distinct, and well cut : 

Transcript, 

[\] ^ ^ am ^ nrai- 

[«] [Pr?T] 

Sanskrit, 

R] q-- 

[\] ^ ^ fi aicT ^ *Trtn 

[8] [Hm] tr3fl:5«r. 

Translation, 

To the Perfect one. TIkj [gift of a] dwelling-cave and two 
cisternsof Vudhika (Vriddhika) the Dainachika- £?aka, a writer, 
iiiliabitant of Dasapura. Of tliese-^ [I'Wo] the next after tho 
first is for [tlie benefit of] my mother and father. 

The two cisterns mentioned in Inscription 26 must be to tho 
right of the cave. One of the cisterns has still an inscription 
on the back of a recess. The letters are large?, clearly cut and 
distinct, and resemble the letters of inscription 26 : 


^ The first two letters are lost. As the third line ends with and as part of 
what remains of the second missing letter looks like tho curved jutting part of fa, 
pita is su^ested. 

*In this inscription there is a little confusion regarding Vudhika and 
Damachika. Damacnika has hcen taken (Trans. 8cc. Orient. Cong. 342, 343) to be tlie 
donor’s name and Viidhika an attribute of it. The latter form is said to bo 
derived from vriddhika or vardhaka in the sense of * usurer or ‘ carpenter*, reB 2 JCC- 
tivcly. But vriddhika is not used in the sense of an usurer, nor in India is usury 
regarded as a profession which might Ihj prefixed to a name. As to vardhaka or 
carpenter, it docs not appear that vudhika can c ome from it ; the proper corruption froni 
vardhaka would be wulhaka or vadhaka (^7^). But the word used for carpenter in 
contemporary cave inscrijitions is vadhaki (see Karlo inscription 6, Separate Pamph- 
let X. of Arobseological Survey of Western India). Vudhika has therefore been taken 
as a proper name, and damachika as an attribute, the latter being probably tho 
Dame of a clan of ^’'akas, or it perhaps refers to the original rosidonco of tho giver’s 
ancestors. May not Damacftika be a Sanskritised corrupt form of Ddmdsakius 
‘ inhabitant* of Damasik or Damascus ? Syrians and Syrian Parthians were callediSakas 
and an ancestor of this Vudhika may have come from Damascus by the Persian Gulf 
to Broach and thence settled in Doaapura. 

* The words in tho text ore <Uo ekapodhiyd apara. A to refers the two cisterns 
in the sense 'of these* (two). This part of the inscription seems to moan that the 
dwelling cave and the cistern nearest to it are for tho donor's own merit ; while 
the other cistern, next to the first, is for the merit of his mother and father. 
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Translation. 

To tho Porfoct one. The [^ift of a] cistern of Vudhika^ 
(Vridclhika) tlio Damachika /Vaka, a writer. 

The floor of tho cave has Imni hewn out, and, with the two 
cisterns, made into a lar^o and deep reservoir. The original shape 
can still ])e traced from tlie upper part. 

liemarka. Theso details show that there are twenty-four separate caves, 

all of which, except Niinihor XVi 11. tho chapel -cave, nvo layanas 
or dwellings. Of the whohi number, ILL. VLTI. IX. X. XJ. 
XIT. XIIL. XIV. XVII. XVIIL. XLX. and XXTI. are in their 
original form, unchanged except by weather and to a very small 
extent by later workmen. Oaves VJIf. XII. XilJ. and XIV. 
have suffered from weather; X. and XL. have been altered, not in 
their general plan, but by additions made by Jainas about tho 
eleventh century ; I., though left unlinislied, shows that it wasmado 
on tho same plan as caves III. and X., as a largo dwelling for monks. 
Numbers II. XX. and XXIII. are old caves, which have been 
altered and deepened and furnished with images. Their orignnal 
form, which can still be traced, shows that they were ordinary 
dwelling caves. Numbers V. VI. VII. aud XXIV. aro also old 
dwelling caves which in recent times have been hewn into largo 
cisterns. Numbers IV. and XXI. are neither chapels nor dwellings, 
but either diuiug-halls or kitchens, Tlioro aro other caves on the 
same plan, some with a bench round the hall others simple halls, 
and of these cave 48 at Junnar is shown by an inscription to be 
a dining-hall or mttra. Numbers XV. aud XVI. aro shrines.^ 
Thus, except these last two which arc later, tho original caves wore of 
three kinds, a chaitya or chapel-cave, hyana.'i or dwelling-caves, and 
aailras or dining-cavos. Almost every cave had a cistern or two to 
supply it with water. Those old cisterns had small mouths so that 
they could be covered, and spread inside into a large quadrangular 
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' appears to be a mistake for ; or the word may at that time have 

been prononneed Saka. 

- Letjhnka Sk. Lekhaka. Oa for ka and glut for kfta are often found in cave 
inscriptions, either because the writer’s language was different from the ordinary 
language of these inscriptions or because he was careless. 

* Tho Vudktka of this iuscription is the Vtulhika of inscription 26. This inscription 
records the gift of a cistern now ruined and included in the largo reservoir which has 
taken the place of the cave. Thisis'tho first of the two cisterns noticed in inscription 26 
as Vudhika’s own, not tho one dedicated to the memory of his parents. 

* Cave XVI. may be an old cell enlarged and made mto an image-shrine. Bat as 
the appeitfaiice of the door differs a little from the doorways of the other old dwelling, 
caveai ^is cave was probably made at a later date and at the same time as cave XV. 
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hollow. Tlio chief of the old cisterns arc near caves II.^ 
III. VIII. IX. XIV. and XXI. the broken cistern of cave XVII. 
and several broken cisterns in front of XXITI. "Jlie cistern to the 
west of X,y though now broken, was probably originally in the old 
stylo. These three classes of caves and those cisterns appear to be 
the only original excavations on the hill. 

Hie caves when first finished do not seem to have contained images. 
The later inmge-worshippers, perhaps because other suitable sites 
were not available, instead of cutting fi*osh caves, changed the old 
caves to suit the now worshij). 'J’he images are chiefly of Gautama 
Ihuldha, the llodhisattvas Vajrapfvui and Paduiapa?ii, and the 
Buddhist goddess Tara ; all are in the style of the northern 
Buddhists. Similar images are found in some of the Kanheri, 
Ajanta., Karlo, and Elura caves. In several t)f the Kanheri and 
Elura caves, with images of this class the Buddhist fornuila Ya dharma 
hctii &c. luia hcou engraved. 1'hougli this formula nowhere occurs 
in the Nasik inscriptions, the similarity of the images shows that tho 
later Buddhists of Nasik belongcul to tho same sect as tlie later 
Buddhists of Ajanta, Elura, and Kanheri. And as tho formula like 
tho images does not belong to southern Buddhists and is common 
among northern Buddhists, there seems little doubt that these 
changes mark the introduction of tho form of northern Buddhism 
which is geu(‘ra1Iy known as tho Alaluhjana or Great Vehicle. 
Inscription 2d shows that this change was introduced about the close 
of the fifth or during tin? sixth century after Christ. 

Tho Nasik inscriptions hold the first place among W(‘stern India 
inscriptions on account of their length and fulness, tlio value of 
the infoimiation they supply, and their exc-ellojit preservation. Tlio 
information they give is imporlaiit not only for tlie history of tho 
Nasik caves but for the light which it throws on the palcogi-aphj^, 
philology, history, goograjihy, chronology, numismafics, religion, 
and customs of \Vestern India at the beginning of tho Christian era. 
As A,voka's inscriptions of about 240 are tlie oldest extant 
written records in India, they shouUl form tho ])asis of all Indian 
paleography. The characters in which the Asokji inscriptions are 
written are eminently simple. Afkir A.voka the charaetors changed 
under the two inilueiiccs of time and of place, and in some 
cases because of the introdnetion of a foreign or non-local clement.^ 
If these considerations are kept in view for tho whole of India, 
from the forms of the letters tho dates of inscriptions can bo 
determined within a margin of not more than a hundred years. 
On paleographic grounds the twenty-seven Nasik inscriptions may 
be grouped into five classes/^ two (20 and 22) in tho first; ten 
(18,^10, 11, 12, 13, 34, 36, 20, 27, 0) in the second; thirteen 


1 This cistern has in later times been turned into a large reservoir. See above p. 644. 
* It is to be noted that while an old style of letters may continue in a new style, a 
new style can never appear in an old sty le.^ 

3 The classes have been arranged according both to the stylo and tho approximato 
date of the inscriptions; the order of tho inscriptions in oath class has been given 
according to the supposed date of each. 
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(19, 25, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 21, 24, 17, 8, 9, 7) in the third ; one (15) 
in the fourth ; and one (23) in the fifth. The two in the first 
class are short inscriptions. To the ordinary observer the letters 
appear much like A.*?oka^s letters; but examination shows that they 
are slightly different and later. In inscription 22 the dlcdra strokes, 
which were originally right-angled, are obtuse-angled ; the ikdraa, 
also originally right-angled, are rounded ; the letter ja, originally 
an upper and lower half circle joined together, is like a straight- 
backed English E ; the is upright ; and the side strokes 

of la and ha, which used to bo at right angles separately joined, 
are slightly curved. . In inscription 20 A,soka^s cornered ga is 
rounded at the head; and in hha, instead of drawing a stroke 
upwards from the end of the lengthened head, the head is not 
len^hcnod and the upward stroke forms part of the second line. 
Neither the influence of place nor of time could alter the stylo of 
Aj>*oka^a letters within a period of at least 100 or 125 years. The 
coins of the Raktrian kings Agathoclcs (u.c. 135) and Pantaloon 
(n.c. 120) show a greater resemblance to A.soka^s letters than the 
earliest inscriptions at Nasik, In those coins the back of ja has 
not grown upright; ra is still winding ; and the strokes of a/.rira 
arc still at right angles. Ndsik inscriptions 22 and 20 must therefore 
be taken as later than cither Agathoclcs (b.o. 135) or Pantaloon 
(b.C. 120). It probably would not be wide of the mark to assign 
these two inscriptions to about lie. 100. The differences in the 
forms of the letters are too sliglit to justify a decision as to which 
of the two inscriptions is tho earlier. They probably belong to the 
same time. 

After inscriptions 20 and 22 wore engraved a change came over 
the characters in which the Nasik inscriptions were written. This 
change was duo not only to time, but also to tho use of the 
Malwa and Upper India stylo, which seems to have admitted a 
peculiar tliinuiiig and thickening or maroda of the letters. In this 
stylo tho tops of all letters are well developed triangularly ; hha, 
gha, ja, pha, ma, la, and va have flat bases ; the left-side stroke of act 
is sometimes cornered instead of curved, its right stroke goes up, 
and its top is developed ; ra, ha, and nhdra sometimes go down 
straight and arc sometimes curved ; tlio Uedra strokes are thinner 
as they wind more back ; the first part of pa bends in a little, and 
tho bases of sa (^) and ga are flat and cornered- These peculiarities 
mark the letters of Malwa and Upper India, and as the letters of tho 
Kshatrapas of Malwa and Snrashtra are derived from this Upper India 
style, this may be called the early Kshatrapa style. To this style all 
the ton inscriptions in class 11. (18,10,11,12,13,14,10,26,27, and 6) 
belong. It is ditficult to decide which of the inscriptions in class II. 
should come first. Inscription 18 appears older than Ushavadilta’s 
five inscriptions (10, 11, 12, 13, and 14), because, though in style 
18 mostly resembles Ushavadata^s inscriptions, the bases of gha and 
pa and ka aro not flat as in Ushavadata's, and tho back of ja is round- 
ed. These differences, it is true, may bo due to tho infiuence of 
locality, that is, to the fact that the writer belonged to a different 
country. But seeing that tho position and style of tho cave in whidh 
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inscription 13 is carved^ show that it is not much later than tho 
chaitya or chapel-cavo to the east of it,^ it is probably not incorrecb 
to say that inscription 18 is earlier than the five Ushavadata 
inscriptions and belongs to about u.c. 50» After 18 come Ushava- 
dd,ta^s five inscriptions 10, 11, 12, 13, 14. All belong to the same 
time and may bo taken to be about fifty years lator than inscription 18, 
that is, about the beginning of the Christian era. After Ushavadata^a 
five come inscriptions 26 and 27. The iJearas in theso two inscrip- 
tions are like tho ihmia of Ushavaddta^s five, and tho stylo of 
many of tho letters is similar, but tho thickening of tho heads and 
tho peculiar thinning and thickening of tho bodies of the letters is 
not so noticeable as in Cshavadata^s five. In fact tho style of 
inscriptions 26 and 27 is a mixture of Ushavadata^s five northern 
and tho fivo southern inscriptions 1 , 2, 3, 4, and 5. Still inscriptions 
26 and 27 rescmblo tho fivo northern inscriptions in so many points 
that they must be taken to belong to tho same class and tho same 
time. Next comes inscription 16. It resembles tho fivo northern 
inscriptions in stylo, but there is a prime point of difforcnco, namely, 
that all its ikdras after going up turn off in front. It may bo of tho 
same time as Ushavadata or a little later; it cannot bo much later. 
Like 26 and 27 inscription 6 is a mixture of tho northern and southern 
styles. Many of tlio letters are in tho southern stylo and as in tho 
southern stylo the tops arc not triangularly developed, but its ka and 
ia are like those in tho other inscriptions of tho second class. Tho 
ten inscriptions of class II. therefore vary from uc. 50 to about tho 
beginning of tho Christian era. 

The letters of tho thirteen inscriptions of class lit. (19, 25, 1,2, 
3, 4, 5, 21, 24, 17, 8, 9, and 7) ditfor from those of tho inscriptions 
of the socond class, in being simpler and without tho peculiar 
thinning and thickening of the second class. This may bo called 
tho southern stylo, as it is from tho sontli that the letters of 
theso thirteen inscriptions are derived. Inscription 19, tho first 
of this third class, is no doubt a Jittlo later than the inscriptions of 
tlie first class. The lower parts of raa and va aro flat instead of 
round ; and both the upper parts of ixt, la, and ha go up to the 
samo level, while before one was lower than tho other. This is not a 
great change and may be simply duo to a diffcrcnco in tho country 
of the writer. Tho first and last inscriptions over tho statues in tho 
back wall of the Nauaghafc rest-chamber are much like the Ndsik 
inscriptions of the first class, while the inscription over tho second 
and third statues, though certainly contemporary with the other 
two, is much like tliis inscription. The difference may simply 
bo in tho way of writing. Inscription 19 may, therefore, bo only a 
little later than tho inscriptions of tho first class, or about b.c. 50. 
Inscriptions 25,1,2,3,4, and 5 arc all of Puiumdvi’s timo (a.d.5-27) 
and they are no doubt later than 19. Their ga is more rounded ; gha 
has become flat at tho base instead of round, and all its strokes go up 
equally high ; tho lower parts of cha, which originally were irregularly 
round, are now pointed ; da which in inscriptions of the first class 
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roscinbles A5oka^s duy has its lower part turned much to the rij^ht 
instead of going straight down ; the lower parts of 'pa, ya, hiy and ha 
have become Hat instead of round ; and the ikiira stroke, Avliich was 
originally only slightly turned, now turns much backwardsasit goes up. 
A comparison with inscription 10 would make these six inscriptions 
(25, 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5) about fifty years later, that is, about tlie begin- 
ning of the Christian era. Of inscription 21 only a few letters are 
preserved. It is dillicnlt to say any thing regarding its date, but the 
form of the letters is southern, diifeving from Nahapana’s. Its i (^) lias 
three strokes instead of the usual three dots, which would tend to 
show that it belongs to about the same iirnoas ^u/llIn{^vi^s inscription 
(25) in which also t is shown .as three strokes. It is probably of about 
the same date (n.c. 5-A.r). 17) as rii/iunavi^s inscriptions (1,2,3, 1,5, 
25) but the bottom of its ytiiH not flat hut roinuled, wdiich suggests that 
it may be a little earlier. After 21 comes inscription 2 1 of Cautann- 
putra Yajna.s‘ri /Satakarin (a.d. 35-50). Its letters beyond doubt are 
later than PuZumavi^s. The Ioavct horizontal base line of na and na 
bends slightly lower down on either side ; ta is like tlie later na ; 
and the low’cr part of dft goes a little inoi-o to the right. Tlieso 
jicculiarities show that inscription 21 is undoubtedly later than l*u/u- 
inavi’s, though after no great intin*val. The lott(u*s of inscription 17 
arc similar, hut its da and sut appear to bo a litile earlier tliau tliose in 
inscription 21. It may bc) of tlie same time or a little earlier ; ilujre 
is not miicli room for diff(;reuc('. Inscriptions «S, 9, and 7 are in llio 
same style of letters as 2 !•, and all are probably of t ho same age. 
The dates of the tliirteeu inscri])tions of class III. (19, 25, I, 2, 3, 4, 
6, 21,21, 17,8,9, and 7) therefore vary from a.c.50 to A.n.SO. 

Class IV. has only mie inscription No. 15. The letters are not 
in the southeni style but belong to the style of Ushavadata's 
inscriptions, and are later than tliein. In form tliey greatly resemldo 
the letters of Rudriidjimau^s Ciriiar inscription (Ksha.trapa era 72 or 
about A.n. lt>) or are ])erhapsji little later. The dilfereuco in time 
between inscription 15 and llsliavadala^s inscriptions appears to bo 
about 100 years. Inscription 15 may tliorefore bo lussignod to tlie 
beginning of the second century after Christ. 

Class V. has only one inscription No. 23. It belongs to the time 
when cliang(‘S were made in cave XX. In the form of its letters 
it is the latest of all Niisik inscri[)tions and much resembles the 
letters of the oldest Chalukya co})per-plates or some Viilabln 
inscriptit)ns of the fiftli or the l)egiuuing of the sixth century. 

This palcogi'aphic evidence seems to show that the Ndsik in- 
scriptious vary from about J3.C.100 to about A.n. 500 or a little later. 
The hist date, W'O know, does not record the making of a cave, 
but refers to additions a«nd alterations. 1'ho palcogi’aphic ovidcnco 
therefore seems to show that all the caves, except XV. and XVI., 
wore made between n.c. 100 aud a.d. 50. Caves XV, and XVI. 
have no inscriptions, but the style of their sculptures much resembles 
the stylo of the additions in cave XX., which inscription 23 shows 
to belong to the fifth or the beginning of the sixth century. Caves 
XV. and XVI. therefore belong to that time. 

Nasik inscriptions hold a high place among Western India 
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cjave inscriptions on account of tlie importance and the amount of 
the historical information which they supply. 1.^hou^li they do not 
supply a connected historical record, they give detached items of 
information, which, with the help of prohablo conjectures, tlirow 
light on the history of Western India between u.c. 100 and a.d. 100. 

According to the paleographic ev^ideiice the kings mentioned in 
the cave inscriptions come in the following order : 

( 1 ) K A.VII A OK K H 1 SI lA'^V. 

(2) irAKlTSIlil OU TlAKe-VRl. 

(3) Nahapana. 

(4) Gautamifutiia ^atakarai. 

(5) VA.ylSIITTriPUTRA Pl'AirMAVr. 

(6) OAUTA WiPCJTIlA YA.JNrA.vRi *S'aTAKA R Al. 

(7) M ATHIARIPUTUA SiVADATTA. 

(8) I.VVARASENA. 

The first oE these is Krisluja. The chief ground for placing 
Krisluia first is that the form of the letters in inscription 22, in which 
liis name occurs, is older tluni the form of the letters in any other 
Nasik inscription in which the names of kings occur. Inscription 22 
describes Krish?ia as belonging to the *SMtavjihana race. Of tho 
Satavahaiui dynasty the only historical written rccoi’d is in one of tho 
Nflnaghat inscriptions in West Poonad Tlie inscription over tho first 
of tho nine statues on the back wall of tljo Naiiaghat rcst-cliambor 
contains the words Udyd Sinitd:a StUavdIiavu SlrinicUo, that is ^J’ho 
illustrious king Simnka AS'atavaliana. Tho inscription over tho second 
and third staluosgi VOS two names, king Satakani and qiieeii Nayanika. 
Tho inscription over the fourth statue is prince Blnlya. Then follow 
traces of two statues the inscriptions over which are entirely lost. 
The inscription OAajr the seventh statue is Mahamfltdijnavha Yiro, 
Tho eighth and ninth statues are lost but the inscriptions over thorn 
read prince Haku si vi and prince Satavahaiia. Htatues such as these 
ill the Nandghat rest-chanibor'^ generally represent tho person by 
whom the work is done, and his fjareiits, brothers, and sous. When, 
as in tho Ndnaghjit chamber, there are si'vtjral statues, they must bo 
arranged in accordance with age,thG el dost holding the place of honour. 
Following this x’ule the parents of the donor would come fir.st, 
then tho donor, then his brothers, and then his sons. Applying this 
rule to the Nanaghat statues, the first or Siniuka Satavfihaiia would 
bo the fouuder of the family \ the next, king Satakani, would bo his 
son, and Nayanikd, the first to liis right, would be Satakaui's wife. As 
ho is called king, Satakani must liavc succeeded Siniuka Satavahaua. 
The next is Kiimara Bhjiya, who ca.unut have boon king as ho is 
called Icumdra or prince ; but tho fact that ho is mentioned shows 
that ho was a person of importance. As tho two next statues (5 and 6) 
and their inscriptions have disappeared a conjecture must bo made. 


^ Sinco hia paper on the NdnAghdt atatues (Jour. B. C. II. A. Soc. Xlll. 311) was pub- 
lished, Pandit Bhagvanldl has again (1881) visited the Ndndghdt andminutely examined 
the inscriptions and the order of tho statues. Coinjiare Bombay ( Jazetteer, XIV. 287 - 
291. 

^ Compare the statues of Vimalshdh (a.d, 1^9) and his family in the Jain temple 
of Vrishabluuleva built by him on Mount Abu, Tod’s Western ludia, 107-108; 
^jputdua Gazetteer, 111. 150» 155, 
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Their inscriptious show that the three statues which follow (7, 8, 
and 9) are not kings ; one is an ofQccr and the others arc princes. 
Bearing the Indian practice in itiiiid it is improbable that there 
should be no statue of king Vedisri who, as is recorded in tho 
great inscription, made the Nauaghat cutting iiiid the rest-chamber. 
On this ground statues 5 and 0 may be taken to be Vedisri and 
his wife. The tiirec following statues (7, 8, 9) will then be Vedisri’s 
minister for Maharashtra, who finished tho Naiiiigliat cutting, and 
Vedisri’s two suns. Tho following Avill then be tho genealogy : 


Simiika Satavdhanii. I*rinco Bhdya. 

S^iiakani (manied Nayanikd). 

Vedisiri Satakaiii.* 

L 


rriiice llakusiri. Prince SulavAbaiia. 

This Nanaghat inscription gives the only continued liisiorical 
record of tho Aatavaliana family. I'lie Hliagavata, Matsya, Vayu, 
and Visliuu Pnraiis all mention ^Satakari/ i and otiicr names which 
Professor Wilson has identified with names of later kings of this 
dyna^sty, and this identification lias been accepted. Hio Purans 
call tlio 6’dtavahanas Andhras and Andhrabhrityas, names which 
nowhere occur in any kno>vn inscri])tion of tho /Satavahaiia dynasty. 
Tho groat Ndnaghut inscription calls tho father of Vodi.s'ri Angiya 
Iculavanllianaj that is propagiitor of the Aaghjii family. This may 
bo ail older name of the dynasty, and bo doi*ived from tho fact that 
they camo from Anga* or north Behar, 1'hcy may afterwards have 
been called ASMtavdliaiias from some famous king of that name. Tho 
Puranic Andhra or Andhrabliritya may cither boa namoby which 
they were locally known or a name which was given to them ill lator 
limes. 

Though by themselves Purdnic lists are not trustworthy, all 
probably contain a certain amount of liistorical fact and may bo 
used as evidence when they fit with facts established from other 
sources. Dr. lUihler has suggested' that Simuka,, the first statue in 
the Nanaghat chamber, is Si.s-uka, the first name which occurs in tho 
Matsya Punin list. This suggestion seems probable and is supported 
by ilic consideration that the Sipnika of tlie Vishnu, tho Sindhuka 
of tho Vayu, and tho Swiika of the Matsya Purilns appear to bo all 
coj’niptions of tho Naudghat name Simuka, arising from a mis- 
reading of tho letter mu, a mistake which seems to have been made 
about the fourth or fifth century. At that time mu might be read 
cither ub 2 ^ra, shuyOv dhu, and each Puran- writer adopted tho reading 
he thought best. And as Sishuka and Sidhuka seemed meaningless 
names they wore changed into Sisuka and Sindhuka. 

Among tho names that follow Simuka in the Puranic lists tho 


' Anga is the old uaiao of*Bohdr north of t)ie Ganges botwecii Chhapra and 
Bhilgalptii'. j Letter to Pandit Bhagvdulid. 
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(nily ono that agrcoB with tlio Nilnaglidt names is Siltakani (Sk. 
&'dtakami), the third king according to tho Purans. 

From tho form of tho letters the Krish)?a of Ndsik inscription 22 
can have lived at no great interval of time from tho date at 
which the Nan^glult inscription was carved. Tlio Punins place a 
Krish/ia second in tho list and call him tho brother of tho first 
Simuka 6Yitavaharia. This scorns not impossible. I'lio omission of 
his statue in tho Ntlnaghat chamber may bo duo to his having boon 
tho brother of Simuka, as coppor-i>lato and other iiiscri])tioiis not 
unusually omit to mention brothers. If this supposition is correct 
Sri jiSdtakar?d cannot be tho son of Krish/m, as it is unlikely tluit ho 
should make a statue of his grandfather and leave his father unropre- 
sented. At the same time if Simuka jSatavahana was tho founder of 
the iSdtavahana dynasty Krishna cannot bo his brother as in tho 
inscription he is called of tho /S^atavaliana family, a phrase which 
could not bo used of the brother of tho founder of a dyn.asty. But 
tho fact that the Puraus mention that Krishna succeeded his brother, 
while tho ether successions are all from father to son, makes it 
probable that Krish?ia was actually tho brother of Simuka. If this 
is so tho original founder of the family may have been not Simuka 
but an older king of tho name of Satavahaua, though it is also 
possible that Satavahana may bo tho name of the family which 
like SatakarJii, afterwards came to bo used as a personal name. 

Of tho kings mentiouod in tho Ndsik caves, on tho evidence 
furnished by tho stylo of inscription 19 in which his namo 
occurs, Ilakusri comes next in order of time to Krishna. King 
Hakum may bo tho prince llakusiri of the Nanaghat inscription 
after his accession to tho throne. Except from tho form of their 
in script ion.s there arc no materials from which tho ago of these early 
Andhra kings can be determined. Tho only historic record that 
throws light on the subject is the gi^eat Hathigum])ha insciiption 
of king Kharavcla at Uduyagiri near Cuttack. This inscription 
gives a history of king KharavehPs reign year by year. Ijino 4 
contains tho following record ; Dltiyo cha vase ahhitayitd Sdtakani 
jmchhiviadisam liaya-yaja-iiai'a-radkahahtdam dadam pathdpayati, 
that is ‘ In tho second year (after Kharavela^a installation as king) 
Sdtakani protecting tlie west sends wealth consisting chiefly of 
horses, elephants, men, and chariots.^ In tho thirteenth year of 
his reign king Kharavcla records tho making of pillars and other 
works at Udayagiri, and gives as the date of the making of tho 
work, and also it may be assumed of tho writing of tho inscription, 
Panantariya sathivasasate rajarn'iiriyakdlo vochhme cha choyatha 
agasatilaitariyam, that is ^ In tho ono hundred and sixty-fifth year of 
the Maurya rule, after one hundred and sixty-four years had passed 
away.^ This, deducting tho eleven years between the two events, 
places Sdtakani’s date at 154 of tho Maurya ora of Kalinga. Tho 
question arises whether this ora should bo taken to begin with 
Uhandragupta the founder of the Mauryas or with Asoka his 
grandson. As no inscription has yet been found dated in the 
Maurya era no help can bo received from that quarter. Kharavela'a 
inscription is from Kalinga. In his thirteenth edict A^oka says 
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that ho took Kalin ga in his eighth year after tho massacre and 
bloodshed of millions of men for which Asoka expresses sorrow, 
consoling himself with tho thought that the bloodshed was followed 
by tho spread of religion. So groat a victory forms a suitable epoch 
for the establishment of tho Mauryan ora in Kalinga, and it seems 
probable that Kharavola’s inscriptions is dated in this ora. Tho date 
of Asoka^s installation has not been definitely settled, but General 
Cunningham’s, which is tho most pi'obablo calculation, gives about 
n.c. 2G0. Adopting n.c. 2G0, the eighth year after Asoka’s instal- 
lation, in which Kalinga was confjuerod and the local Mauryan era 
porhaps established, would be «.c. 252. Deducting from this tho 
ouo hundred and sixty-five years mentioned in Klnlravchi’s inscription 
n.c. 87 would bo tho date of the thirteenth year of Kharavela’s reign. 
As his connection with Satakaui is eleven years earlier Satakaiii’s 
date will be n.c. 08. 

As the Ihirans Intvo more than one Satakar?n, it is hard to say to 
which Satakani Kharavehi’s inscription refers. Judging from tho 
sameness in tho forms of the letters in thoNanaghilt and iiathiginnpha 
inscriptions, ho a]>pears to bo the Siri Satakani of tho NandghAt 
inscri])tions and *Si*i *SYitakann tho third in tho PunXnic lists. This 
would j)laco Simiika K-itavaliana, taking him about twenty-tivo or 
thirty years earlier, about Jt.c. TiO. Taking Krish?ia to be Simuka’s 
brotlier, he would come about n.c. 11.5; Vodi.^'iM, 6Vi /Satakarai’s 
son, would Call about u.(\00; and prince llakiixri about n.c. 70. Tho 
following would bo the genealogical table : 


SItuiika ^Vitiiviihana, His brothiT Krislivia, 

n.c. 1:10. n.c, 110. 

Sv} *Sat;xk,ar/n, 
n.c. V8. 

. . I 

V cd iMT Stttakur/f i , 
n.c. 00. 


Prince Hnkum, Prince Siitaviliana. 

n.c. 70. 

Judging by tho stylo of the inscriptions tho king who comes next 
in order of time to Ilaku^ri (n.c. 70) i.s NahapAna who is called a 
Kshatrapa or Satrap of the Kshaharjlta dynasty. There are three 
reasons for placing Nahapana before Gautam^putra and after Haku^rl. 
Tho letters in his inscription are of a form which falls between those 
of tho Gautamiputra (2-5) and the Hakuari (19) inscriptions ; the 
inscriptions in which Nahapdna^s name occurs are in a cave which 
both from the style of its architecture and its position seems to be 
older than Gautamiputra’s cave ; Gautamiputra calls himself the 
exterminator of the Kshahardta dynasty. 

There are four sources of information regarding Nahapdna : three 
inscriptions of his son-in-law Ushavaddta (10, 12, 14) and two (11, 
13) of his daughter Dakshamitrd, all in Ndsik cave X ; an inscription 
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(13) of Ushavadata in iho groat Karlo cavo; an inscription (25) 
of Nahapilna’s minister Aynma at Jnnnar ; and Nallapiin{l^s coins 
which hav^o boon found in KiUhitlwiir and in Nasik. In his N.isik 
inscriptions (Insc. 14, 1. 3) LIshavadata describes himself as a iSaka 
and tho son-in-law of Kshaharata KshatvapaNaliapana(lnscJO, 1.1). 
Ushavadata^s father’s naino was Uinika (Insc. 10, 1. 1), and his wife, 
who (Insc. 11, 1. 1 ; Insc. 13, 1. 2) calls herself the daughter of tho 
Kslifiliarata Kshatrapa Nahapana, was Dakshaniitra. Ushavadiita 
made many gifts both to Brahmans and to Buddhists. IIo made 
steps to tho river Biiriiasa, probably tho Bands in Pdlanpur; fed 
hundreds of thousands of Brahmans every year; gav^o in imirriago 
eight wives to Brdhmansat Prabhilsor Somuath-lVitan in Kathiawar; 
built rest-houses and alms-houses at Broach, lla.s’orin Malwa, Sopara 
near Basseiii, and (Jovardhaua near Nasik, and also provided gardens 
and wells ; made charity ferries over tho Tapti, Ainbika, Kavori, 
IVir, Daman ganga, and l):ihanu rivers between Surat and Djihdnn, 
and rcst-houscjs and bathing-places on the river-b.'inks; gjive 32,000 
cocoannt trees in Nargol village near Uudjargaoii in Thana to an 
order of mendicants living at Pinditakdvada (?), Govardhana, 
Suvaraamukha (?), and Bairiknnd in Soj)ara. lie also, after bathing 
at Pnshkara lake in Kajputaua, gave 300,000 cows and a villago 
(Insc. 10, 1. 2-5). lie iiiadci the gift of a village to the Karlo monks 
and built cavo X. at Ndsik mid g*ave a field and money for tho 
maintenance of the monks who Jived in the cavo. 

J^Voiri the abovc3 it appears that the places a< whieli Ushavadata 
made gifts of a kind which implies political control lire nearly all 
on tho coast of Wesfern India hotween Broach and Sopara. Bxco])fc 
tho grant of a village near Karlo, the gifts made above tho 
Sahyadris do not imply territorial possession or control ; and tho 
gifts made at Prabhasa or Homuatb in South Katliiawiir and at 
Pushkara lake, in Rajputiuia are such as might have been given had 
Ushavadata visited those places as a pilgrim. Ushavadata seems to 
liavc been Nahapjina’s governor of Soulh Gujarat and tho North 
Konkan coast from Broach to Sopara. Tha.t he was not inde])cndont 
appears from the fact that he does not call himself king, and from 
his own statement (Insc. 10, I. 5) that ho wont to Mdhva at tho 
order of some one, ])robal)ly Nahapaiia, whom he calls the lord, 
hliattdraka. 

The date at which Ushavadata made Nasik cave X. is not given 
in tho great inscriiitioii 10, but in a grant made to tho cavo (Insc. 12) 
three dates are given: 41 when ho promised a gift of 70,000 
kdrskapdnaii ; 45 when ho fulfilled tho promise made in 41 ; and 42 
when lie made other money grants to tho cave. As this inscriptiou 
is in tho cave and records grants made in connection with tho 
cavo, cavo X. must be older than tho year 42. Ushavaddta must 
therefore have been alive and old enough to govern a provinco 
between 41 and 45, and as during those years his father-in-law 
was apparently living, there can have been no groat difference in ago 
between them. 

^ The Junnar inscription shows that in tho year 46, or nearly tho 
same time as Ushavadata, Ayama who calls himself Nahapdna’s 
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rainisier mado tlio grant of a porch in a cave at Junnar. Ayama 
sounds like a non-Indian name. Ho was probably Nahape^na’a officer 
in charge of the countiy above the SahyAdris as Ushavaduta was of 
the country between Sopdra and JJroacL 

^rhe evidence from Nahapana^s coins is from four in the write r^s 
possession of which two wore found in Nasik and two in Kathiawar. 
Like the Kilthiawar Kshatrapa coins, on the obverse is a head 
surrounded by a legend in later CJreek characters, like those of the 
coins of yVzcs (n.c. oO) but more corrupt. On the reverse, instead of 
the c7i«//y«-like three half-circle symbols of the Kathiawfir Ksliatra-ps, 
Nahapana’s coins have an arrow and a Greek thunderbolt. Round 
the two symbols are legends in Jridian and Baktrian Pflli ^ Of King 
Kshaharata Nahapdna,’ the Indo - IVili legend being Jtdjno 
Kshahunitam Kaha}>(Ui(is(i, and the Baktro-Pali, which is rather 
corrupted, liano Ghhaharalasa Nahnpibumi. 

Naliapaua^s coin is much like that of Chashtana the founder of the 
Kathiawar Kshatraps. The only difFerenco is in the way of 
wearing the hair and in the hojwldross. The back hair m Naluipana^s 
coin appears short, while in ChashtaiWs coin the back hair, as in 
Parthian coins, is arranged in parallel horizontal braids. Again 
Nahapdna^s headdress is lik(» a caf), a slightly inaccurate copy of 
tlie l*arthiaii headdress, with toothlike braids of hair in front. 
Chashtana^s headdress is a plain cap and no hair is shown in front. 
So far as it is visible the Greek legend on the obverse of both coins 
looks almost the same and appears to read like Yononcs. Both 
Lave on the reverse the Baktro-IVili legend with the Indo-lMli 
legend which proves that both were Satraps or viceroys of the same 
king and were originally connected with Upper India.^ At tlio same 
time they seem to have belonged to diilcront families. Ndsik 
inscriptions 10 and J2 of his son-in-law and 11 and 10 of his 
daughter describe Mabapana as Kshaharata Kshatrapa Nahapdua, 
which may either mean Nahapana the Kshatrap of an overlord 
named Kshalulrata or the Kshatrap Nahapana of the Kshaharjlta 
fjiinily. On the other hand his coin has lidjno Kshahardtana 
Nahaj.hm(iiia, that is, Of king Kshaharata Naliapana. Though ho 
is not called a Kshatrapa on the coin, he is so called in the inscrip- 
tions ; while the legend on the coin makes it clear that the overlord 
supposition caiiuot stand, that Kshahardta can hero bo merely an 
attribute, aud is probably the name of his family. The legend on 
Chaslitana’s coins does not call him Kslinharata, and in inscriptions 
and coins of Chashtana s successors the Kathiawar Kshatrapas, tho 
title Kshahardta does not occur. This evidence scoius sufficient to 
show that Chashtana and Nahapdua belonged to different families. 
Tho loiters on their coins prove that they were either contemporary 
or separated by a very short interval of time, and the legends and 
dress prove that though of different families they wore viceroys of 
the same overlord, one after tho other, or contemporary in different 
parts. Tho fact that on Chashtana^s coin his father Gh^amoticus has 


* Though be is not called a Kshatrapa on his coins, we know from his son-in-law’s 
aud daughter's inscriptions (10, 11, 12, 13, 14) that Nahapana was a Kahatrajia. 
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no title shows that Chashtana was not an hereditary but an appointed 
Ksliatrapa.^ 

Neither Nahapana*s nor Chashtana^s coins are dated. But, as 
has been said above, three dates occur in Nasik inscription 12 of 
Nahapiina^s son-in-law, and one in an inscription of his minister at 
Junnar. At the time of all those inscriptions Nahapaiia was probably 
alive. The dates extend from 41 to 46, and are simply dated vase 
that is in the year. Though there are no dates on the coins either of 
Chashtana or of his grandson Kudradfiman, Rudradaman’s inscrip- 
tion on the Girnar rock in South Kathiawilr gives the date 72, and 
this has been shown to belong to the beginning of his reign.* 
All Rudradarnan's successors give corresponding dates both in 
their coins and inscriptions, 'fheir inscriptions also are dated 
simply vase or in the year. They are therefore probably dated in 
the sfimc era as Ushavadaia’s inscription. This era cannot havo 
been started by NiahapAna as it is improbable that Chashtana 
would hav (5 adopted an ora begun by another Kshatrapa of a 
ditforont family. The era must therefore belong to their common 
overlord. Who this overlord was cannot bo settled until coins of 
Nahapana and Chashtana are found with the Greek legend clear and 
entire. But alltho Kathiawdr Kshatrapas have adopted on their 
coins the Greek legend which appears on the obverse of Nahapaua’a 
coins, and this seems to bo the name Vonouos dilferenily spelt. 

^rhe following ovideuco goes to show that Nahapdna and Chash- 
taiia wore Parthian Kshatrapas : They are called hskatrapa which is 
the Parifiian title for governor; their coins closely resemble Parthian 
C(nns; the Indian name for Kshatrapa coins was Paruttha or 
Parthian draintnas^ f and Nahapana’s attribute of Ksliaharata seems 
to be a Sanskritisod form of tho Partliian Kharaf)stM. 

The Parthian overlord of Nahapana and of Chaslitana cannot bo 
ideutilie<l. According to tho proseut knowledge of tlie later liistory 
of Parthia, which is very in complete, Mithridatos (ii.c, 140) is the only 
Parthian king who is supp(^scd to have invaded India.^ Tho only 
name found on Indian coins which can bo compared with the namo 
of one of tho Parthian Arsacidm is Vonuues, a namo which appears 
on several coins of his descendants or subordinates. One such gold 
coin, found at Kapuredi Gadi near Peshawar, is now in the writer's 
possession. It is not a coin of Vononcs, but of bpalahora and 
Spaladagama who appear to bo tho descendants or subordinates of 
Vonones. Tho obverse has tho name Vononesin Greek; the reverse: 
tas no Vononcs but tho legend ^ Of Spaladagama sou of Spalahora' 
in Baktro-Pali. This leaves no doubt that Spalahora and his son 


1 Compare Ind. Ant. VII. 258- Ind. Ant. VII. 258. 

» Piiruttha dramrnas are mentioned in a atone inscriptnm of the twentieth »iiaimnir 
kinc Someshvara (1249-1260) who makes a grant of 162 Pdruttha dramrnas. Bombay 
Ga^tteer, XIV. 195. A pot found in tho Konkan contained both Gadhaiya and 
Kshatraiia coins, showing that the Kshatrapa coins called I*4ruttha drammaH 
long current with the (iadhaiyas, wliich wore simply called dramrnas^ Faruttna 
coins are also mentioned in Jain books. ^ « i- i 

« Gardiner’s Coinage of Parthia in Nuxnismata Oncntalia; Rawansona Sixth 
Great Oriental Monarchy, 76. 

B 23—76 
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S^aladagapia were either doscondants of Vonones or his subordinates 
in India. After Spaladagama many Kshatrapa inscriptions and coins 
have been found. An inscription which I found in Mathura, in tho 
Baktro-Pitli character, records the deposit of Buddhist rolics and tho 
making of a monastery or sanghdrdina by a daughter of Kshatrapa 
Rdjula. She calls herself the mother of Kharaosti Yuvar^ja. Tho 
inscription mentions other contemporary Kshatrapas ; but their dato 
cannot bo determined.^ The letters on Kdjula's coin and on tho 
inscription of his son Siida appear to be of the time of Nahapana 
and the title Kharaosti much resembles tho name Kshaharata.*^ It is 
possible that this prince and his father are of tho same dynasty as 
Nahapdna, and that tho attribu. ' Kharaosti or Kshaharata may have : 
been sometimes used as a personal namo as was the case with 
Siitiikiivni. From tho form of tho letters in his coins and inscrip- 
tions Naliapiiua appears to bo not much later than Biijula and Suda 
who ruled in the North-West Provinces, and it seems probable that 
about Nahapana’s time the Kshatrapas came south and overran 
Mahdriishtra and part of Western India. 

No evidence is available to determine tho dates of Ibijiila and 
*Suda ; the only dated inscriptions are those of the Western India 
Kshatrapas, Nahapdna and Chashtaiia and his successors. IMio ora 
cannot bo settled till more liglit has been thrown on Parthian 
history. This much seems almost certain that the ovc^rlord or 
founder of the Kshatrapas was one Yononcs who was either a 
Parthian king or a Parthian adventurer. The dato on Kshatrapa 
coins and inscriptions is of this Parthian overlord wdio probably 
established his era after gaining some great victory in India. But 
as all known Parthian and Kshatrapa records are silent on this point, 
tho only Bourccs from which the date of this oni can be approximately 
dotenniued arc, cither the records of dynasties wlio ruled at tlio 
same time as tho Kathiawdr Kshatrapas, or political clianges during 
tho time of the Gupta and Valahhi kings. 

As tlio Kshatrapas were driven from Mdlwa and Siinishtra by tho 
later Guptas, tho dato of tho Gupta conquest must approximately 
correspond witli the date of tlie last of tho Kshatra})as. Among 
Gupta kings tho fourth Samndragupta (about Gupta ora 60 or a.d. - 
227) seems not to liavo hold Malwa or Surashtra. In tho list of 
suhjoct countries on his Allahabad pillar the names of Malwa and 
Surdshtrado not appear. Tho Malwa kings AbliiiTiand Yauddheya 
and Mddraka are referred to as respecting the Guptas, but not as 
their subjects. The Guptas therefore did not then hold Mdlwa and. 
no coin of Sarnudragupta has been found either in Mdlwa or in 
Kdthidvvdr. But his son Chandragiipta Vikramdditya made an 
expedition against Mdlwa. An inscription of his time in the 

JThia is an important inscription, which the Pandit hojjos to publish separately. 

- The Pandit has received from General Cunningham a coin of Kshatrapa Kharaosta 
which on the obverse has the Greek legend ' XaraJtUJtM Safmpei Artayoy,^ and on 
the reverse the Baktro-Pdli legend ‘ Chhalrapttsa Kharnmoatam Artaaaputasa.* The 
explanation may either Imj that the Yumrdja or prince Kliaraosti of the Mathura 
inscription aftenvards became a Kshatrapa and struck this coin, or, and tins is more 
probable, the two are not identical and Kharaosti is only a patronymic or triltal name 
lucanimr ‘ of Kharaosta,’ Kharaosta being either the name of his father or of his family. 
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Udayagiri cavo near Bliilsa records its construction by a poot from 
Pdtalipiitra who had come to Udayagiri with Chandragupta. This 
shows that Mdlvva and with it Surdshtra^ wore conquered about tho 
time of Chandragupta II. And this is supported by a copper-plate 
of a Deccan braucli of tho Gupta dynasty who claim descent from 
Chandragupta Vikramdditya of Ujjayini.^ In another cavo at 
Udayagiri is an inscription in tho Gupta year 82 and this is 
a])proximately the date of the conquest of M^Iwa by tho Guptas. 
Chandragupta^s nugn ended about 9G, as it appears from an inscrip- 
tion ill Garliwa twenty -five miles south-west of Allahabad that in 98 
liis son Kuindragu})ta was reigning,^ Thus, as the Guptas are 
known to havo borui conquering near Bhilsa in 82, allowing a fow 
years for tlio spread of their power to Ujjayini, the date of tho 
Gupta conquest of the Kshatrapas may be estimatoJ at Gupta 90. 

TJio date of Ohashtana, tho founder of the KshatrapavS, can bo 
approximately fixed, though it is not given on his coins. Tho 
Girnar inscription of Rudraddman, tho grandson of Ohashtana, is 
dated 72 and belongs to tho beginning of his reign.^ As his coins 
aro scarce tho reign of Jayadaman tho father of Rudradamau was 
probably short. Estimating it at ton years tho end of Cliashtana's 
rcigii would come to 60 of tho era to which Rudradaman*s date 
belongs. As Ohashtana raised himself to power as a Kshatrapa ho 
was probably an elderly man when ho began to reign. Granting 
him a reign of ten or fifteen years, the dato of tho ostaldishmont of 
his power may bo I'stiraated between 45 and 59. Assuming 45 as 
tho initial dato, there is up to Kshatrapa Vh’v^asonfi,. whoso coins 
are datt?d 221, an unbiv)kcn list of Kshatrapas lasting over 176 years. 
Those kings had their capital at Ujjain, and their sway extended 
over iMalwa aud over Surashtra where they had a viceroy.'* After 
Visvasena (221), tlio last of the unbroken lino of Ksliatrapas, a 
few coins occur. But it is not possible to make out from thorn a 
complete list of tho lator Kshatrapas, either bocanso a full sot of 
coins has not yet licon found, or, aud this is inoro probable, tho 
series was broken by one of the political revolutions which often 
occur in a declining dynasty. As it is, tho first in tliis brokoii list 
is Rudrasimha son of Jivaddman whose coin is dated 230. Jivdd- 
man is not called a Kshatrapa. The next is Rudrasimha^s sou 


^ Besides Skaiidagupta's inscription on the Girniir rock, their coins show that tho 
Guptas were ruling m KatliidwAr l)etwcoii the time of Chandragupta II. and his 
grandson Skaudagupta. Chandragiipta’s tsoins aro very scarce. Those of his successor 
KuluAragupta, though rare in Cutch, are found in largo numbers and of various ty|)Gs 
ill KAthiAwdr ; while the coins of Skandagupta are found only in Cuteh aud there in 
various types. The explanation of this seems to be that KAthiilwAr fell to Chandra- 
gupta in the latter part of his reign ; that Kumdragnpta reigned aU his life in 
K&thidwAr but did not hold Cutch ; aud that while Skandagupta added Cutch to 
his dominions and had a new typo of coins of his own current there, tho coins of 
his father Kumdragupta continued to be used in Kdthidwar. 

Mr. Hope’s Dhdrwdr and Mysore. 

* General Cunningham’s Report, HI. 55. General Cunningham reads 86 and believes 
the name to be Chandragupta, but the correct readings as the writer found them are 
Kumdragupta and 98. * Ind. Ant. Vll. 259. 

9 Rudraddman’s Gimdr inscription says that he had a Pahlava viceroy in 
Kdthidwdr. Ind. Ant. YIl. 257} 263. Ptolemy (a,d. 150) calls Ujjain the capital of 
king Ohashtana. 
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YasodAman whose coins have been found dated 238 and 240. After 
YasodArnan come coins of Rudrasena dated 270 (?), 291, 292 and 294, 
and bearing with his legend tlie name of his father Svilmi MaLA- 
kshatrajja Rudradaman.^ After Rudrasena, coins have boon found 
with the names of two more Ksliatrapas Satyasena and his sou 
liiidiTisena, both of whom call themselves llahakshatrapas. Tlieso 
coins are without date.‘^ 

Of these later Kshatrapas Riidrasimha may bo the successor of 
Vi^’vasena, the last of the unbroken line, Rudrasiniha’s fatlmr, who 
is called Jivadarna in the coin, being not of the family but perliap.s 
a son-in-law and Riidrasimha the son of Vhs-va.scna^s daughter. 
Thus wc have a succession of coins from Chashlaiia up to 292. 
Tliero arc two more Kshatrapas, Satyaseua and Rudrasena, whoso 
coins, as inentioned above, bear no date. Taking about twoiity-fivo 
years for these two Kshatrapas the last Kshatrapa may be ])laco(l at 
about 315. Tliis must correspond ap])roximately with Gupta 00, 
tlio date of Chandragupta Vikranulditya’s conquest of Ujjaiii and 
yiirashtra, and therefore 

315, the last Kshati-apa date, 

-90, Ohandragupta’s coucpiost of Mj'ilwa and Snrashtra, gives 
223, the beginning of ihe Gupta era accoiding to tJio Kslmtrapa 
daW. Deducling from this 

- 1G7, the approximate) Ixjginning of the Gupta eia in Christian 
date,-^ loaves 

50 that is the beginning of the Kshatrapa era is n.O. r>() which 
. corresponds to tlio Vikrama Samvat. 

If the beginning of the Ksluitrapa era is k.o. 50, the lioginning of 
Chashtana s reign will be n.O. 10. As the latest available date of 
NahapAna^s reign is 40 or i).c. 10, a reign of about thirty years 
would place his accession .at about u.c. 40. 

The next NAsik inscription after NahapAna is the groat 
inscriiAion 2 in cave lit. It gives the names of two kings 
Gautaniiputra and VAsislitlnputra Pii/umAvi. It is not easy from 
their dates to determine which of the two is the earlier. In the Puraris 
Gautaniipiitra comes first. Insci’iption 2 records that iii the 19th 
year of Vasishtluputra Pii/umAvi, Gautarni BAlasri, the mother of 
Uautamiputra, made the great crave, and inscription 3 records that 
in the same year Vasishthiputra Pu/umavi made a grant of a 
village,. Ill inscription 4, in the same cave, Gautamiputra makes a 
grant in the year IS and in inscription 5 (Taiitamiputra*s queen makes 
a grant in ilio year 24. In inscriptions 1 and 24 the sixth and second 
years of Pii/iiniAvi are ineiitionod, and KArlo inscriptions 14 and 20 
give the years 7 ami 24 of Pii/umAvi. The question remains to 
whoso reign docs the initial date of this era belong. Continued 
dates ‘of PuZumAvi' are recorded from 2 to 24, while in one instance 


^ llu(lra(Uinan*u coiiia, if found, may fill the Ions gap l>etwccn 240 and 270. He 
must have been an independent ruler as he is styled Mandkshatrapa. 

* On one of tiicse coins the tigures 312 may be dimly traced. 

^ A. i>. 107 has not been finally accepted as the begiiming of the Oiipta era. This 
d;iio has been proposed by General Cuiminghani, and, for reasons u^hich he cannot 
dcUil here, the writer is inclined to accept it approximately. 
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Gautainiputra gives tlic date 18 but not as 'of Gaiitamipiitra/ nor 
docs bis date appear aiiywlioro boforo IS. Thus Gautainiputra 
S^atakuryii comes in tlio roigii of Pn/umdvi, and it is clear that 
Gautainiputra uses Pn/miiavi's date. If Gautainiputra was the father 
of Pu/uiruivi, it is curious that ho sliould uso his sou^s date. At tho 
same tinio it is dillicult to believe that Gautauiiputra Was tho 
successor of Puiumiivi as (jautamiputra is styled ' King of Kings ^ 
in ail inscription bearing Pu/uindvis date 19 wlieii apparently 
Puhiniavi was reigning and continued to reign till 2 k If 
Oaiitamiputra was the father of Puhimavi it is contrary to all 
Indian precedent that Puiunidvi should use his own era while his 
father was still alive, an<l inscription 4 shows that Gauiaruipntra 
was alive and making grants in the year 18, Again, supposing 
that Ganl<ainipulra was tlio son of Pu/iimavi ho must liavo boon 
installed during tho lifetiino of his father and havo used his 
father's date. Gautainiputra was a groat king and gained many 
victories, lie probably died after the year 18, during tlio lifetime 
of his lather who lived at least till 24 in which year a grant of 
Gantamiputra’s (jneen, probably his widow/ is recorded. But to 
this view there are two objoctious. ThoPurans montiou Pii/umdvi 
after Gautainiputra; and there is the more serious objection that 
ill the year 19 (Tuscription 2) Gaiitaimputra's mothor calls herself 
(Inscription 2) tho mother of tho great king and tho paternal 
grandmother of tho great king, showing that her son Gautaruipntra 
and her grandson, prosumahly Pu/uinavi, wero both groat kings. 
The only solution which can bo olTorcd of this difficulty is that 
Pii/uimlvi the sou and Gautainiputra the father wero roiguing 
together; that Puiumavi was a victorious prince who was entrusted 
with sovereignty during his father’s lifetime, and used his own 
dates; tliat (Jautamiputra was living till the 18th year of his son 
and died soon after ; and tliat it was because of his father’s 
recent death that in his PJtli year in iuscri}ition 8 Pu/umavi calls 
himself tho now king or naoandrasvdmi. More information is 
required before final conclusions can bo formed. 

Tho long account of Gautamiputra’s greatness in inscription 2 states 
that his rule extended over Asika, Susaka, Mndaka, Suraslitra, 
Kukkura, Aparauta, Anupa, Vidarbha, and Akardvanti; that within 
tho limits of his possessions wero the Vindhya, Rikshvat, Pdriydtra, 
Sahya, Krishnagiri, Mancha, Srjsthdna, Malaya, Mahondra, Shadgiri, 
and Chakora hills that he destroyed tho Sakas, the Yavaiias, and 
tho Pahlavas ; that he extirpated tho Kshahardta race and rc-cstab- 
lished the i?atavahana family. Tho last attribute, that ho was tho 
re-establisher of tho ASYitavdhaiia race, must have been assumed by him 
after his victories over Nahapdna. There does not appear to* be any 
great exaggeration in this account of the extent of Gautamlputra’s 
power. At tho Amravati tope, about seventy miles west of tho mouth 
of tho Krishna, Dr. Burgess has found an inscription of Pufumavi which 

1 That tho queon was probably a widow in the year 24 appears from inscription S 
where the queen calls herself tlie great queen, Tna/icicfer!, of king Oautatnipnira^ 
6fdtakar/<i hut omits the auspicious title Hiri before ^S'dtakami, a title whicli invariably 
accompanies Gautamiputra in inscriptions 2 and 4 and Pufumdvi in inscriptions 1, 2, 
3, and 25. See below p. C33. 
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shows that the description does not err in including Mahcndra or 
Ganjaiii in his territories. The Malaya and iSri-yaila mountains show 
that his rule stretched south to Maisur and Malabar; that ho hold 
Aparanta, that is the North Konkan including the Kahyadri passes, 
is proved by this and other Nasik inscriptions, and by two inscriptions 
at Karle. Asika, Susaka, and Mudaka are tribal names. The rule of 
the Asikas, that is the Arsacidm or Parthiaiis, probably oxtondod over 
tho south of Sitid^; and the tSusakas, that is the /Sakas of the Su 
or Ynetehi tribes, must have begun making concpiests at that time 
in Upper India. The position of tho Mnndakas cannot bo settled. 
They were probably neighbours of tho Asikas and JSusakas as tho 
three are named together. Tho mention of Kiikkura, Akaravanti, 
and Vhlarbha shows tlifit Gautamiputra lield Mill wa Jind Perar and as 
far north us tho country between tlio Ganges and Jamna. It is not 
necessary to sup})os 0 that the wholo of this territory was subject to 
him ; in some cases his boast may have been jus tilled by ;i single 
victory, perhaps even by an invasion iiiiattcridcd by victory. Tho third 
title to which ho lays claim is that he concpiered the >Sakas, tho 
Yavauas, and ilio Pahlavas. Their mention in the iuscrij)tion shows 
that these three wore powerful tribes, ^’he iSakas iire known to 
hiivo boon in Western India before the time of Puhinuivi. 
Ushavadfitu calls himself a Saka and Naliapilna his fatlicr-iu-law 
prol)ahly belonged to tho same ti*ibo. The Yaviinas wore Kaktriau 
Greeks, and that there were Yavanas in tho Docenn appears from 
tho cave inscriptions, especially at Juimar.- Tho Pahlavas or 
I’ersiaus must at this time have ];)een in Upper India, 
itudradaniun^s (a. i). 1 0 - 4 1) Kathiawar vicei-oy was a Pahhiva, 
and a .Hinduised Puhlava dynasty reigned in Kanchi or Oonjeveram 
about tho sixth century. The last two attributes show that by 
exterminating tho Kshahanitas Gautamiputra increased tho fame 
of his own *5>Vitavahana dynasty. The only known Kshaharata king 
is Kahiipana, and the letters of tho inscriptions of tho two rival 
dynasties also show that tho difference is duo to tho writers beiug 
of different countries rather tliari to any differenco of time. 
Gautamiputra seems either to have deprived Nahapana himself of 
his soviu'oiguty or to havo driven away Ushavadata. There seems 
to bo little doubt that PuZumavi came from tlio east, and effaced tho 
power of the Kshaharatas about tho end of or just after tho end of 
Nahapilna’s reign. And as this victory may reasonably be assumed 
to havo taken place in l^i/umdvi^s youth, in the tenth or twelfth 
year of his reign, Gautamiputra’s reign would begiu about five years 
after 40, the last year of Nahapdna who it is probable was then old. 
Gautamiputra would then fall about b.c. 5, and Pu/umdvi from 
about B.c. 5 to A.D. 17. As Chashtana seems to have ruled from 
45 to 60 of the Ksliatrapa era, his reign will fall between b.c. 11 
and A.D. 4. This puts both of these kings about 150 years earlier 
than Ptolemy who calls Ujjain the capital of Chashtana and Paithan 
the capital of Pu/umdvi. This difficulty may be explained by 
supposing that as they were famous kings tho cities continued to bo 
called their capitals after the close of their reignSi 


‘ McCrindlo’s Poriplus, 108. 


> Arch. Sur. Separate Pamphlet, X. 32, 43, 55. 
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The next king montionod in the N^sik inscription is Yajna^rt 
/Sittakami Gautamiputra. Inscription 24 atNasik is dated in Yajnasri^s 
seventh year and an inscription in Kanhori Cave LXXXI. is dated 
in his sixteenth ycar.^ The letters of his inscription are slightly 
more modern than those of Pu/umd,vi^a. Nothing in the inscriptions 
shows in what relation Yajnavri and Pu^umdvi stood to each other. 
The coin found in the burial-mound at Sop^ra near Bassoin shows 
that Yajnasri^s father^s namo was Chatarapaiia. The Vishnu Punin 
has two kings between Pu/umitvi and Yajnasn, the Bliagavata 
Puran has onc^ and the Vdyu Pnnin has none. The namo in tho 
Bhagavata Piii-jln is Modasiras.^ It is not easy to fix the interval 
between PuZunuivi and Yajnasri. The style of YajnayrPs coin and 
tho men ( ion of a iS'atakana in Rudradaman’s Girnrlr inscription 
sup])ort tJio view that they were contemporaries.^ Tlio date 72 in 
Rudi-adaniau’s Girndr inscription does not belong to the time when 
the inscription was written, but is tho date of the bursting of tho 
reservoir the repair of which is recorded in tho inscription. The 
work is said to liavo been long nogloctod. The date of its repair may 
bo any tinio before 1 00 as coins of Rudradaman are found bearing 
date 102.* Taking the repair of tho reservoir at tho latest at 05, 
i.hat is A.D. 3th Yajna.sTi’s date would be about a.t>. 3i*, that is 
about seventeen years later than PuZumavi. As his name appears on 
V’'ajna6Ti’s coin, Yajua-sTi^s father Chatarapana must bo placed in 
the interval. I3iit, as has been elsewhere'”* shown, Chatarapana may 
bo tho brother of IhiZumavi, as Chatara])aiia is (jailed by the samo 
nuitornal name, Vasithiputa or Vanish tlii]mtra. YajinuTi would then 
bo the nephew of Pu/iiinilvi. 

1.3iis evidcnco sui)plios materials for tho following list of tho 
Sdtavanana kings : 


(1) Simiika <^atavdhana RfJ.130. 

(2) Krislivui, brother of n.e. 110. 

(3) iSri iSatakand, son of <0 ii.c.98. 

(4) VcfbVi-j Naiakmv/i, son of CO . . . . n.c.OO. 

(5) JIakii.'*!'! nnd liis hrotlier Kumdra 

^'dtavdhllna, sons of (0 n.c. 70. 


( 0 ) 

(7) 

( 8 ) 

(9) (?) 

(10) Gautamiputra n.c. 5. 

(11) Pu/iimdvi V dsishthiputra D.C. 5 a.d. 1 7, 

(12) Chatarapana Vd.sishthiputra, 

brother of PuZumavi (?) A.n. 30. 

(13) Yajnam AS'dtakarwi, son of 02 ) , , ^ a.p.35-a.d.50. 


J Borab«ay Gaz(ittcer, XI V. 177. 

2 Tho writer attempted (Jour. B. B. R. A. Soc. XIT. 497) to identify Medsiras with 
MAdhariputra whoae namo occurs in an inscription in Kanheri cave XXXIV., chiefly 
on the ^roun«l that he lias a maternal name. A closer cxamin.-itioii of Western India 
inscriptions shows that the use of the maternal namo is not confined to the ^Atakarais. 
Private injlividuals and oven Ahhira kings (below p. 624) call themselves by their 
maVirnal name. For this reason, unless the actual name is found, it appeara unsafe 
to attempt to identify from a maternal name only. 

• Jour. B. B. R, A, Soc, XVI, 305*806; Bombay Gazetteer, XIV, 332-333. 

« Ind. Ant. VII. 257-258. » Jour. B. B, R. A.Soc, XV. 313-314. 
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Tbis gives an interval of about sixty years between Hakum 
and Oautamiputra. This interval could include only three or at 
the most four kings, while the Purdnio lists have about ten kings 
before Gaiitarniputra. Put those six extra Purdnic kings must bo 
rejected as, on paleographic grounds, the interval between inscrip- 
tion 2 recording the exploits of Gautamiputra, which is dated in 
the 19th year of his son PuZnmdvi or about a. i). 14, and the 
Ndmighat inscription of Vedisri in B.c. 90, cannot bo more than 
110 years. 

It is probable that this list is correct within a margin of twenty 
years. 

The next inscription (15) is of the A.bhira king Isvarascua son 
of Madliari and of the Abhira king Sivadatta. It bears his soparato 
date 9. This inscription shows that a dynasty of Abhiras ruled 
after Yajna.s*r}. It is not stated where their capital was or wluit 
was the extent of their power. It is possible that they did not rule 
at Nasik, and that their date is inserted because the donor happened 
to bp their subject and therefore inserted his sovereign’s date, 
'riio "letters of the inscription are hitor than Kudradaman’s Girnar 
inscription which they closely resemble in style. 

In Kathidwdr, along with the Kshatrapa coins, a coin has been 
fonnJdilferingiii name and apparently belougingtoa. separate dynasty. 
The typo of this coin much resembles the coins oT Ksliatrapa 
Vtrad.'lman (Ksliatrapa era 160, a.d. 104). The coin is dated in a 
separate era and the legend is, In the first year of tlui king the 
Mahdkshatrapa Tsvaradatta., Ilnjtio MalinktiJiafraptu^i/a, Tfivaradatfasipt 
Varshe Prathamr, AnotluT coin b(‘ariug the same legcmd is dated 
in the second year of some era or reign. It seems possibli*, that theso 
kings belong to the Abhira dynasty which is moiitioned in this 
inscription, and tliat after tlio ilecline of the ])Owor of the >Sa.tavaluinas 
an Abhira dynasty took possession of the Sahyadris and the Koiikan, 
attacked tlio Kshatrapas, and perhaps held Katliiawar for a time. 

In this connection it is wortliy of noto that Viradiluian, wdioso coins 
closely resemble those of the supposed Aldiira king l-svara-datta, 
does not, like all otluu' K.'^liatrapas, call himself Mahdkshatrapa 
but only Kshatrn,pa as though he had an overlord. The Piirans 
•say that after the Andhra kings tlio Abhira ilynasty ruled. If the 
J.w'^ardatta of the coin belongs to tlio Abhira dynasty, his date 
would be about the same time as Viradaman, namely Kshatrapa 
100 or A.D. 101, that is ho would be about seventy years later than 
Yajnikvri. This agrees approximately with the Ihirdns as they 
mention only two xVudhra kings between Yajuasri and the 
Abliiras. 

Tho paleographic evidence given above, the historic ovidenco 
dcduciblo from several of the inscriptions, and the relation of tho 
caves to one another, enable us to determine the time and order in 
which tho caves were made. This has the further value of throwing 
light on tho age and tho architecture of other Western India caves. 

The oldest caves arc tho layana or dwelling-cave XTX. which has 
nu iuscriptiou of tho ^dtavahana king Krishna and the chaitya or 
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chapel-cavo to the west of it. The letters of the inscriptions in 
these caves are among the oldest in Nasik, and, as has been shown 
above, the dates of Krish?ia and Haku.vrt vary from b.c. 110 to 
B.c. 70. This shows that cave XIX. is the oldest cave in the group 
and that the earliest excavator on llio hill, about b.c. 110, was a 
minister of religion of Nasik. The architecture of cave XIX. agrees 
witli the view that it is the oldest cave in the group. Its style closely 
resembles the style of the oldest dwelling-caves in Western India such 
as the latjana near the Pitalkhora chapel and Ajanta cave XII. In 
plainness and finish it may be said even to excel the two caves at 
] ^ital khora an d Aj an ta. The chapel-cave X V III . must have followed 
XIX., as it is probable that the monks would bo provided with a 
residence before they wore supplied with a place of worship. As a rule 
cliapels are placed in the centre of cave groups, a practice of which 
the separate groups at Junnar, with one or more chapels in each, 
furnish good examples. An examination of the letters of the inscrip- 
tions in the Nasik chapel-cave is somewhat confusing. Inscription 
19 within the cave, which records the making of thocavo, belongs to 
about B.c. 70, while inscription 20 over tho doorway of the cave, 
which records a gift made to tho cave, is of about B.c. 100. If 20 
wero the only inscription, the chapcl-cave might be regarded as 
contemporary with cave XIX., but as the Jotters of inscription 19 
aro later, the cave must bo taken to bo later. The explanation of 
tho thirty ycara^ difference between inscriptions 19 and 20 is 
probably to be found in the practice of completing a cave so far as 
it went. Thus the doorway arch and front wero probably finished 
in u.c. 100 when inscription 20 was carved over the doorway; and 
the whole cave was finished about b.o. 70 when inscription 19 
was carved on the pillars inside. There is other evidence that 
inscriptions wero occasionally recorded on caves before they wore 
finished.’ A typical instance of tliis practice is the chaitya cave iri 
tho Arabika group in tho Mdnmoda hill at Junnar, which, though 
tho inside is unfinished, has in its finished veranda as many as 
eleven inscriptions recording grants to tho chaitya. Tims on both 
paleographic and historic grounds the chapel-cave XVIII. appears 
to be a little later than cave XIX. 

After XEX. and tlio chapel-cavo were completed, caves seem to 
have been cut on either side as space allowed, and as far as possible 
close to the chapel-cave. The caves on either side of the chapel- 
cave follow in order of time. But when a specially large cave haa to 
be made the rule of keeping close to the last cave had to bo departed 
from and suitable places were chosen leaving blank spaces whicn were 
afterwards used by the makers of smaller caves. The arrangements 
for building cave XVII. to tho west and cave XX. to tho east of tho 
chapel seem to date from the making of tho chapol-cave. Steps 
load both to XVII. and to XX. from near the chapel-door. These 
steps begin near tho moulding over the doorway of tho chaitya^ 
which is as long as the facade, and stretch to tho door of the 
chaitya. If, at the time of making tho front of tho chapel-cave. 


» 23-79 


1 See abave pp. 585, 587 note 4. 
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room had not been left for these stairs, the wall on either side of the 
chapel-door would have been cut straight down from the moulding 
instead of, as at present, stopping at the steps. For this reason it 
seems probable that when the chapel front was made, caves XVII. 
and XX. wore begun. The struoturo of cave XVII. 'suggests that 
tlio original design was not carried out. It seems to have boon 
intended to make a veranda and a small dwelling-cavc, but the 
design was afterwards changed into a large dwelling-cave with a shrine 
attached. This change, as has been mentioned in inscription 18, was 
probably the work of a nortlierner named Indr*ignidatta. As the 
inscription records the making of a relic-shrine or chaitija within, 
it seems probabh? that the veranda was a separate and older work. 
That cave XVII. is later than the chapel is further proved by its 
stmcturc. There arc cells in its west wall, but in the etist wall, 
which divides it from the chapel, {here is only a long narrow benched 
recess ending in two small cells cut so as not to break into the 
chapel. 

Cave XX. must have been begun about the same timo as cave 
XYIl. or perhaps a little later. Its inscription shows tliat it was 
finished in the timo of Gauta-miputra Yajua.sri /%takar?n. Wo 
also learn from the inscription that the cavij was begun by a monk 
named llojiaki, and that after lyinglong unfinished it was completed 
ill Yajtia.vri^s time. This sliows that the excavation is older than 
Yajna.vri, and the Gong time’ suggests that it was begun with cave 
XV i [. or a little later. 

Cave XXI. is a dining-hall or aalha. It lias no inscription, but 
the fact that part of the partition wjill between it and cave XX. is 
oblique, ap[)a.reutly with the object of not injuring cave XX., scums to 
show that it is the later cave of the two. 

In the row to I lie west of the chapel or chaltya there are three 
large caves, X. IJ 1. and 1. This i.s apparently the order of time 
as X. and IJI. have large inscriptions whoso paleographic and 
liist(n-ical evidence show tliat X. is older than 111. Cave I. is as 
largo as X. and III. but i.s unlinishod. It lia.s no inscription, but the 
fact that it is built where it is seems to show that the sites of caves 
X. and III. were alrcad^'^ occupied. 

A comparison of the inscriptions in caves XVII. and X. shows that 
the letters of cave XV II. are older than those of cave X. In point 
of architecture also cave XVII. is not inferior to cave X. Cave XI. 
to the east of caveX. is later than X., as a recess in its back shows 
that it was originally cut so as not to break into the cell of cave X. 
Caves XIII. and XIV. are broken and have no inscription, but their 
fine finished style shows that they fall in time between caves XVII. 
and X. A comparison of their inscriptions shows that cave XII, 
is later than cave III. XII. was probably cut in a site which had 
formerly been left vacant as too small for a largo cave. The space 
between caves XIV. and XVII, which had originally- been passed 
over as unfit for caves, was used in the fifth or sixth century to 
make shrines XV. and XVI. 

The caves between X. and III. seem to lie bet ween them also in time. 
But it can be shown that cave IV. is older than cave III, In caves 
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like cave III. it .is the rule to make two cells facing each other in 
the end walls of the veranda, but in tho veranda of cave III., 
instead of in the east end wall, a cell has been cut in the back wall, 
apparently because a cell in the end wall would have broken into 
cave IV. 

Cavo TX. is close to the west of cave X. It has no inscription, but 
its position and the character of tho work suggest that it is a little 
later than cave X. 

The letters of tho inscriptions in caves VI. and VII. look later than 
Nahapftna (n.c. 10 - n.o. 1 0) and older than PuZumavi (u.c. 5 - a.d, 1 7). Jlut 
the letters of the inscription of cavo VIIT. are later than Pu/nmavi 
and resemble tho letters of tho time of Yajna^Ti. It is possible that 
cavo VIII. was cut in a small space left vacant between caves IX. 
and VII. Caves VII. VI. and V. arc all close to one Jinother, which 
suggests that they are of nearly tJic same ago, and are probably all 
older than cavo IV. 

Cavo II. is close to tho west of cavo III. Tho dato in its 
inscription, tho sixth year of Pu/umavi (n.c. 5 -A.n. 1 7) enables us 
to detennino that it is thirteen years earlier than cave III., which, as 
its inscription states, was fiiii.shed and given for tho use of monks in 
the nineteenth year of Pii/utnavi. Tho reason why it breaks tho 
order and does not como before cavo III., is probably that cavo III. 
being a great work was begun before tho sixth year of PuZumdvi 
and was not finished till his nineteenth year. 

In the row of caves towards tho east of tho hill, cave XXII, has 
nothing of interest. From its position it is probably later than cavo 
XXIII. The hill face between XXIT. and XXllI. must have been 
loft vacant as unfit for cavos. From the remaining sculpture and 
older traces in its floor and ceiling, cavo XXIII. appears to have 
been made about the sixth century by breaking open several older 
caves. Tho age of the original caves cannot be fixed. They pro- 
bably date between cavo XX. (n.c. 50) and cave XXIV. (u.c, 10). 
Tho letters of the iiiscriptious in cavo XXIV. show that it must 
have been made after cavo XVII. and a little before Ushavadata’s 
cavo X. According to this evidence the caves may bo arranged in 
tho following order : 

NAsik Caves: Probable Dates and Order in Tims. 

XIX. B.C. 110. 
xviir, B.C. 100-70. 


PnoBAiiiiE Date. 

CAVEH WKHT of ClfAl'EL- 
Cave XVJII. 

CAVX8 RABT OF CllAFEL- 
Cave XVIII. 

B.0. 50 

Da 

XVII. 

XX. (D^un). 

Do 

XIII. XIV. 

XXI f. 

Do 

About B.u. 10 

X. 

XXIII.^(On^inaI). 

Da 

IX. XI. 


Do. 

VII. VI. V. XII. 



IV. 


About ii.c. 6-a.u. 17 

II. III. 

XX. (Finished). 
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The caves may bo divided into two groups, one made between 
B.C. 110 the probable date of Krishna and a.d.40 the probable 
date of Yajna«ri /Sdtakami, a period of 150 years; the other 
belonging to the time when Mammd enlarged cave XX. and made 
a shrine in it and images of Buddha, when cave II. was enlarged 
and made an image-shrine, when two new shrines caves XV. and 
XVI. were made, when an image was cut in cave XVIL, and when 
cave XXITI. was made a large place of worship by breaking down 
the partitions of several older caves. The stylo of the pillars of 
these additions especially in cave XX., the images of Gautama 
Buddha, of Bodhisattvas, and of the Buddhist goddess TAril, and the 
letters of inscription 2\] which record Mamnui^s work, show that 
this second group belongs approximately to about the fifth or sixth 
century. During this interval of 500 years nothing seems to have 
been done to the caves. ^ In point of image worship the caves of tho 
first group differ entirely from tho caves of tho second group. The 
caves of the first group havo no objects oE worship except chailyas 
or relic-shrines ; while those of tho second group, instead of the relic- 
shrines, havo images of Buddha, Bodhisattvas, and tho goddess Tard. 
This shows that the work in the two periods must havo been done 
by different sects. It is worthy of note that about the time of iho 
second period (a.d.500) tho Ajanta, Kanheri, and Kdrlc caves havo 
additions like those miide by the later sect at Nasik, and the 
inscriptions of tho second period in those caves are of tho same date 
as inscription 23 at Nasik. Their language too is Sanskrit like tho 
language of inscription 23. And Kanhori cave I fl. has among other 
additions of this timo tho Buddhist formula Ye dhuTintihctii &c. 
near a relic-shrine or chaiiya in half relief. 

The worship of images of Buddha, the use of Sanskrit in 
inscriptions, and the use of tho Buddhist formula, point to northern 
rather than to southern Buddhism. It therefore appears that about 
the fifth or sixth century after Christ northern Buddhism was 
introduced into Ajanta, hlasik, Kanheri, and Kdrle. Tho cause of 
this must he sought in some religious change in the interval between 
tho two periods. Either on the decline of southern Buddhism north- 
ern Buddhism at once became predominant ; or southern Buddhism 
disappeared, tho caves romaiued unused, and wore afterwards 
occupied and altered by northern Buddhists. This second suggestion 
seems the more probable as between the third and fifth centuries 
after Christ those territories were governed by kings who wore 
staunch Shaiviies of tho intolerant Pjl.^upata sect. It is possible that, 
at tho instigation of their religious teachers, tho Pd.mpata kings may 
have forcibly driven out southern Buddhism, and afterwards, when 
their place wfis taken by kings either indifferent or favourably inclined 
to Buddhism, northern Buddhists, who were then flourishing, 
recovered the old disused places of worship. The Ndsik caves 
show that Buddhism disappeared fi’om Nitsik before tho eleventh 
century, as about that time Jainas of the Digambara sect iutruded 


1 Inscription 15 of about a.d. 110, which records a money gift for medicines to sick 
monks, shows that the caves wereatill used by Buddhist monks. See above p. 580. 
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into the Xth and Xlth caves. In cave XL they carved images of 
Eishabhadeva the first Tirthankar, of the goddess Ambikii, and of 
Vira Mdnibhadra ; and in cave X. they turned a relic-shrine into an 
imago of Bhairava or Vira and added a similar Bhairava in the court. 
These changes could not have been made had Buddhism been 
flourishing at Ndsik in the eleventh century. Later, j)robably 
much later, the caves seem to have been used either as a Mardtha 
fort, or as dwellings by the Pendhdris. Gunpowder seems to have 
been freely used in breaking several of the caves, and an attempt 
seems to have been made to stove as much water as possible. This 
attempt to store water suggests that the hill was used as a fort or 
at least as a gathering place for bodies of men, and the rope-rings 
for tying horses and cattle appear to belong to this time. 

The people in the neighbourhood have entirely forgotten that 
they are Buddhist caves, and call them Pandu Lena. Even Hindus 
of the Brahmanical religion, who come on pilgrimage to Ndsik, visit 
the caves as a holy place, regarding the images of Buddha and the 
Bodhisattvas as the statues of the five Pandav. brothers, Yudhish- 
ihira, Bliirna, Arjuna, Nakula, and Sahadeva, and of Krishna, 
Bhishma, and Kama. A Gurav of PfCthardi village at the foot of 
the hill attends daily at the caves to -serve as a guide to visitors. 
Cave XX. is occasionally used as a residence by Vairilgis. 

The Ndsik inscriptions give an unusually large number of names 
of countries, mountains, rivers, cities, towns, and villages. 

The countries mentioned are Dakhinapatha, Asika, Susaka, 
Mudaka, Suratha, Kukiira, Aparata, Anupa, Vidablia, Akaravati, and 
Malaya. Except Malaya (insc. 10, 1. 5) these names all occur in 
inscription 2. 

Dahhiridpatha {Sk, Dalcshindpatha) occurs in lino 11 of inscription 
2, where the donor of a grant to cave III., prob-ably Vasishthiputra 
Pu/umavi, is called lord of Dakhind,patha. The word means the Indian 
peninsula south of the Narbada. In his inscription on the Allahabad 
pillar, Samudragupta, the fourth Gupta king (Gupta era about GO 
or about a.d. 227) mentions among the kings of Dakshindpatha 
conquered by him the kings of Kanchi or Conjoveram, of Vengi on 
the east coast between the Krishna and the Goddvari, and of 
Pethapiir in the North Circars. The author of the Periplus (a.d. 
247) calls the country to the south of Broach Dakhinabades and 
names Paithana and Tagara as its chief marts. And in the groat 
Ndndghat inscription of King Vedisrx (b.c. 90) the /Sdtavahana 
kings, whose capital was at Paithau, arc called kings of Dakhindpatha.^ 

Asilca, Susakuy and Mudaka are three of the countries over which 
Gautamiputra is said to have ruled. These countries are not men- 
tioned in the Purdns, or in VarahamihiPs (a.d. 500) Brihat Samhitd^ 
or in any other Western India cave inscription. They appear to 
be the names of people rather than of countries. Asika or Arshika 
appears to correspond with Arsak or the Arsacidm, the name of the 
well known Parthian rulers of Persia (b.c. 250 - a.d. 250). So late as 
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^ NAndghat inficription 1 ; McCrindle’e Periplus, 124- 126 ; NAsik inscription 2. 
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Chapter XIV. a.d.247 the author of the Peri plus mentions that Parthians were 
m ruling and quarolling in the Indus valley.^ Susaka seems to moan 

* the Su or 1 uetchi 6 'akas who at this time probably held part of the 
NAstk. Panjdb and of the Gangetic provinces. Nothing is known regarding 
Pdndu-Lena Caves. Mulakas or Mudakas. They are probably the Mundas whom 
Oeoqraphy, ^[,0 Vishnu Purdu mentions as a ruling tribe^ and whose modern 
rt^p resell tatlveS may be the Meds.® Probably the countries where 
these tribes ruled were called after them, and though it is not 
impossible that Gautamiputra did hold those parts and had conquered 
them, it seems more probable that he claimed to bo their lord because 
of some invasion of tlieir country or some victory gained over them. 
Smirdshtra, tiaraihii or Saurdiildra, tlio Good [jand, is modern Kathidwdr, 

the southern part of which is still known as Sorath. It is a very 
old name being mentioned by the great grammarian Pd 7 iini in his 
Niksha. It is the 8 yrastrcne of Ptolemy'* (a.d.IoO) and the Surastreue 
of the Peri plus (a.d. 2f7).® The author of the Peri plus says 
that its capital was Minagara, and that in that part of the country 
were preserved, even in his time, inernorials of the expedition of 
Alexander, old temples, foundations of camps, and largo wells. The 
name Minagara appears to be a mistake for Giriiiagara the old form 
of Jiimlgad, which is known to have been the capital of Saurashtra 
from very early times. It is known that Alexander did not come 
so far south as Kilthi<dvvar, but it is probable that after him Baktrian 
Greeks settled in Kathiawar, Silver and copper coins of the 
Baktrian king Apollodotus (b.c. 150) aro so often found at Jundgad 
that it seems probable that they were not imported but wore current 
in the country. So common were they that in later times imitations of 
them wore current in KathiAwar. It is therefore possible that the 
remains to wliich the author refers as the work of Alexander were 
remains of Baktrian Greeks, There is reason to believe that until 
lately there were Greek remains at Junagad. About a quarter of a 
mile to the north of the Majavdi gate in Junagad, close to the river 
Sonrekha, are several ruins much covered with saud. During some 
clearings which were made in 1808 an old hand or reservoir was 
unearthed. It was built of fine dressed sandstone and was octan- 
gular in shape, with a fanciful image or gurgoylo in each of the 
eight sides. Further digging in the reservoir discovered several 
old sculptures, one of them a broken arch covered with well executed 
creepers. The reservoir and the sculptures looked much like Greek 
work. About a hundred yards west of the site of this reservoir, on 
the left bank of the Sonrekha, is a mound with the remains of an old 
temple. The mound was opened about 1866 and several old sculp- 
tures were found. One of them was a well carved sandstone group 
of throe figures. In the middle was a colossal male standing figure 
holding a mace. As the body above the waist was broken it was 
difficult to identify it. On either side of the central figure was a 
female figure less than life-size, one of them holding a curious large- 
handlcd pot. The whole group was very well carved and in many 


1 McCrindle, 108. » Wilson’s Edition, IV. 203. 

* Cuuninchain’s Archaeological Survey of India, 11. 52. 

< Bortius^Edition. Map X. «» McCrindlc, 113-115. 
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respects seemed to belong to the same time as the Bharhut stupa 
sculptures (b.c,200).^ Besides this group there were two elephants 
beautifully carved in sandstone. There was also a life-size female 
figure very well carved and much like the first group. Besides 
these the Uparkot Idlla or citadel of Jiiuflgiul has an old rock-cut 
well, deep and square. Steps excavated in the hollow sides of the 
well lead by three winding passages to the water^s edge. To light 
and air the passages small windows are cut in tho wall^ of the Avell. 
As the ground nciar the mouth of this well has been much cut away 
and is covered with briishwooil and earth, its original shape cannot 
be clearly made out. In the right wall near the entrance to the steps 
is a row of several niches. Witli wha.t object these niches were made 
does not appear, but uiclujs of tlic same kind are found in the very 
old Aghad cave at Junagad. 'riio well is called Noghan's well after 
Ka Noghaii (a.d. 1125), a Chiidasaina ruler of Junagad; but to 
ordinary observation it appears a mucli older work and thoi‘e seems 
good reason to suppose tluit it was made by Baktrian Greeks and is 
one of the 'old wells’ noted in the Pcriplus. 

iufc/ivim (Sk. Kid'kura). This country has not been identified. In 
his Kurinachakra, Varaliauiihira (a.d. 500) puts Kukkura in the 
Madhyadesli.^ 

Ai)(imta (8k. Apanlnta), from npava 'western and ania end, tho 
country at the western cud. It corresponds closely to tho present 
Koiikan.’* 

Ain(pa means literally a watery or marshy land. '^rho name 
occurs in Tiiidiadaman’s Girriar inscription (a.d. 10), whore not to 
confound it with tho coninion name ' marshy country * it is specially 
called the Aiiupji country.^ Its position has not been dotormined. 

Vidahhd (8k. Vldarbha) is modern, lleriir and Ea.st Kluindesli. It 
is the country olMho father of Kukiiiijii the wife of Krishna, and 
also of the father of J)ainayauti, tho heroine of the celebrated 
Mababliarat episode of Nala and Bamayaiiti. 

Akardvali (8k. AlcamvmiU). The two names A kara and Avan ti 
also occur together in Uudradflmaii^s Girnar inscription [Kshatra-pa 
era (about a.d, 10 ?)] which scorns to show that both arc parts of 
one province. Avanti is well kiiowTi to bo Ujjain or West Malwa. 
Akara, therefore, is probably East Miilwa, witli itscajntal at Vidi«^,' 
the modern Besnagar. Vanlhainihira (a.d. 500), tho celebrated 
astronomer, gives Ak ara vena vant aka together, of which Vend must 
be Eran, being called after the river Voiua which Hows through it. 
Its modern representative is the district of Sdgara, 

Malaya is not distinctly mentioned as tho namo of a country 
but of a people whom Ushavaddta went to conquer. Ordinarily 
the name seems to moan the people of Malaya or Malabdr, but 
considering that Ushavaddta went from Malaya to Pushkar in 


1 This ^oup was shown to Mr. Curtis, late Educational Inspector, N.D., Bombay, 
and he a^ed tho Nawab of JunAgad to send it to 8ir Alexander Grant, then Director 
Public Instruction, Bombay. It was last seen by the writer seen red in sacking ready 
for transmission to Bombay. ^ Bnfaat Samhita, XIV. 2. 

* Details are given in Jour, B. B. R. A. Soc. XV, 274, * Ind, Ant. VII. 2^9. 
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Bajput^na, it seems more likely that the people of M^lwa are 
meant. The change of va into ya is common in Western India cave 
inscriptions. 

The mountains mentioned are, Himavat, Meru, Mandara, Vindhya, 
Riksliavat,Pariyatra,Sahya, Kanhagiri, Mancha, Shristhaua, Malaya, 
Mahendra, Shadgiri, and Chakora all in inscription 2, and Tiraahu 
in seven inscriptions, insc. 2, 1. 10; insc. 3, 1. 12; insc. 5, 1. 9; 
insc. 10, 1. 3 ; insc. 15, 1. 5 ; insc. 18, 1.2 ; insc. 19, 1. 4. 

Jliwavai arc the Hirndlayas ; Merit and Mandara are mythical 
mountains. All three are commonly used by poets and writers to 
illustrate the lirmness and might of the rulers whom they praise. 

Vijha (Sk. Vindhya) is the well known Vindhya range in 
Central India, which is usually regarded in Indian geography as 
the boundary between Northern and Southern India. 

RikHhavat is one of the Kuldchalas or seven principal Puranic 
mountains.^ The following verse‘s appears to show that it is on the 
banks oE the Narbada ; 

that is, the leader of the lierd named Dhumra, the lord oE all 
bears, drinking the (watci's of the) Narbada, lived in Kikshavat, the 
best of mountains. 

rdrichdta (Sk. Pdrlydtra), one of the seven Kuldchalas, is pro- 
bably Amarakantaka in the Central Provinces, as, according to tho 
Matsya Puraii, tho Narbada and other rivers are said to rise from it.® 

Sahya, another of the Kuldchala ranges, is still called the Sahyadri 
range or Western Glijlts. 

Kanhagiri (Sk. Krishnayiri) are tho Kanheri or Sillsetto hills, in 
which are tlio celebrated Kaulieri caves. As it is so small a raugo, 
the greatest height being not more than 1 550 feet above sea level, 
the special mention of Kanheri seems to show that it was regarded 
as sacred as early as n.o. 10. 

Macha (Sk. Mancha). Tho common noun mancha means a bedstead. 
The suggestion may perhaps be offered that tho hill Mancha hero 
referred to is Ranisoj or Barn’s Bedstead, about six miles to tho 
north of Milsik. 

Siritana appears to bo tho Prdkrit for Sristana or SrUthdna. It 
is tho well known Srwaila in Telinganaon tho bank of tho Krishna.* 


> The seven principal mountain ranges in India mentioned in tho PuriLns and 
Sanskrit dictionaries arc, Mahendra, Malaya, Sahya, ^uktimat, Hiksha, Vindhya, and 
PAriyAtra. * Matsya PurAn, chap, cxiii. * Matsya Puran, chap, cxiii. 

* Tlie Agni PurAn says : 

eifi'Fnt ff*i«vrc»T sTFir ii 

That is * The janctioa of the KAveri is sacred.* Now hear of iSriparvata. Gauri in 
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Z^’hya is tho Malaya range in Malabdr famous for its sandal- 
WDoa. 

Mahendra, still known as Maliendragiri, is near Ganjam on tho* 
Coromandel coast. Mahendra is one of tho Kuldclialaa or seven 
loading ranges. It is often mentioned in the Mahabharat and 
BdmAyan.i 

Setagirly perhaps Sk, Shadgiri, has not been identified. In two 
Kuda cave inscriptions^ (1^ 9) tho mother of a Koiikaii chief 
Skiindapalita is called Sd^f^agoriya, that is belonging to Shadgiri. 
This may perhaps bo connected with tho Shadgiri of this inscription. 

Chaleo ra appears to bo a hill in tho Deccan.^ 

Ttranhu or Trirasmi is the name of tho hill in wliich the caves aro 
excavated. Tho njimo occurs eight times in seven inscriptions (insc. 
2, 1. 10 ; insc. 3, 1. 12; insc. 5, 1. 9 [twice]; insc. 10, 1. 3; insc. 15, 
1. 5; insc. 18, 1. 2 ; and insc. 19, 1. 4). The earliest mention is in 
inscription 19 of about B.c. 70 which records that the chaUya or 
chapel-cave was cut in the Tiranhu hill. Tho second montion is in 
inscription 18 of about n.c. 50, where cavo XVIT. is said to bo cut 
in tho Th’awhu hill. Tho third montion is in Ushavadata’s largo 
inscription (insc. 10, 1. 3) of about the beginning of tho Christian era, 
where as the inscription is in Sanskrit, tho Sanskrit name Trira.s*mi 
appears for tho first time, and tho hill is described as being iu 
Govardhana. Tho fourth mention is in inscripl-ion 15 of tho Abhira 
king (about a.T). 104) where also tho Sanskrit name Trirasmi 
is given. In tho three remaining inscriptions, of about tho 
beginning of the Christian era, tho name appears as Tira?ihn. This 
gives a continued mention of tho name from b.c. 50 to about tho 
beginning of the second century after Christ. Tho name Trira.vmi 
or Triple Beam of Light is difficult to explain. It may refer to 
tho three solitary hills of which tho cave hill is the most easterly, 
or it may have been given to tho cavo hill because of its perfectly 
pyramidal or fire-tongued shape 

Tho rivers mentioned are, the Bt4rndsd (insc. 10, 1. 1) and Ban^sa 
(insc. 14, 1. 10), and tho Dahanuka, Daiuaua, Ibd, Karabona, Parddd, 
and Tdpi (insc. 10, 1. 2). 

Bdrndsd (insc. 10, 1. 1) and Bamuta (insc. 14, 1. 10). Tho first is 
tho Sanskrit and tho second tho Prakrit name then used and still 
current for the Bands river iu Palanpur® which appears to be tho only 
river of that name close to tho places mentioned. Ushavaddta makes 
gifts of gold and builds stops to tho edge of the river. Ho again 
mentions these gifts in his Kdrle inscription. 

Ddhanukd is the Dabanu creek near Ddhduu, about seventy-eight 
miles north of Bombay.® 


the form of Srt performed aiistcriticfi and Tfari said to iior * Tliou shalt find tlie 
supreme spirit, (and) by thy name (shall it be called) AYiparvata.* 

if this is an old story the name seems to havo liuen called ^risthdna after the 
residence of ..Vri who performed austerities there. 

* Gunningliam's Ancient Geoui-aphy, 510. '■* Boml>ay Gazetteer, XI. 3>33, 336, 3401 

® Compare Wilson’s V'ishnu rur4n, IT. 142. * above p. 541. 

^ BomW Gazetteer, V. 283, * Bombay Gazetteer, Xlll. 11 and XIV. 53. 
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- Vamandy is tho Datnanganga river which flows into tho sea near 
Daman, about 110 miles north of Bombay. The tidal wave passea 
eight miles up the river below which it is not fordable.' 

IW may be tho modern Ambika river in South Gujarat. Ibd 
may have been changed to Ibika, and, as tho word Ibikd has no 
meaning, Ambika appears to have been substituted for it in later 
times. The Ambika rises in the Bansda lulls and falls into the sea 
about ten miles north of Balsar, after a course of more than forty miles* 
It is a deep stream and is tidal twelve miles from its mouth.^ 

Karahcnd is probably the KAveri river, a tributary of the Ambika 
which is navigable for boats of less than fifty tons near whore it meets 
tho Ambika at Vnghrcch in Chikhli about thirty miles south-east of 
Surat. The river is called Kaldveni in the^ tw'elfth century in the 
Kumarpiil Prabaiidh, which mentions that Ambada, the general of 
Kuiriampal of Anhilvada in North Giijanlt (1113-1174), bridged tho 
river and defeated the Konkan king Mallikarjuna, tho seventeenth 
Sildhara (115()-1160).^ Kalaveni is a corruption of a more ancient 
Ka.raV)ena. Kalaveni seems to have been changed in modern times 
to Kiiveri biKiaiiso of tho likeness in sound to tho name of tho sacred 
Mnisur river Kilveri. 

Pdmdd is tho small river Par near Pardi, about twelve miles north 
of Daman. It is difHciilt to say whctlier the town was called after 
tho river or the river after the town. It is tidal live miles from its 
mouth, and when flooded is dangerous to cross.' 

Tdpi is tho well known Tapti river which is called in tho Purdna 
the daughter of tho Sun. It is worthy of note that on opposite 
sides of tho river, about twelve miles from its month, are Surat on tho 
left and Rarider on tho right bank, both of them old places. Tho uaino 
Surat is locally traced to Siiryapura or the City of tho Sun, while 
Rauder or Ilaimer [l^k, Rannauagara) is called after Raund, the 
wife of the Sim. To tho present day tho people of Gujarat and 
Kathidwjir worship Raiina-devi, or as they call hcrRd^nder, at sacred- 
thread, marriage, and pregnancy ceremonies, and after the birth of 
a son. It seems probable that tho Akabarou, mentioned by tho 
author of the Pori pi us us a local mart between Broach and Sopara, 
is Arkapura which is tho same as Surjapura, the words Arlca and 
Surya both meaning the sun. At the time when it was called 
Arkapura it must have been a place of importance. It afterwards 
seems to have declined until the modem Surat, probably Siiryakrit 
or Sun-made, again rose to importance. 

Tho writer of the inscription docs not seem to follow any order 
in naming these rivers as he mentions tho Tilpti after tho Daman- 
gaugd. Oil all the rivers, except on tho Bands where ho made steps, 
Ushavaddta records that ho made charitable ferries, and all of these 
rivers, except tho Par, require tho help of a ferry at least during tho 
rainy reason. It may l)e noted that all tho rivers at which Ushava- 
ddta established ferries lie between Ddhdnu and Surat. The 


> BomlMiy Oozottevr, II. 28. 

^ Bombay Gazetteer, Xlll. 43G. 


• Bombay Gazetteer, II. 26-27. 

* Bombay Gazetteer, II. 27. 
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Narbada and Mahi to tho north are not montionod, nor tho 'Vaitarna 
and Bassein creeks to the south, all of which roquiro tho help of 
ferries more than the rivers mentioned by CTshavadata. 

The cities and towns mentioned in tho inscriptions are Bharn- 
kachha or Broach in Gujarat (insc. iO, 1. 2), Binikata or Bondkataka 
cantonment (iusc. 3, 1. 14 ; insc. 4, 1. 1), Chonchifia or Chichan in 
Thaita (insc. 14, 1. 3), Chhakelopa (insc. 17, 1. 2), Dalianukdnagara 
in Tlidna(insc. 14, 1. 3), Damacliika (insc. 26, 1. 1), Da^apiira or 
Da&’or in Mdlvva (insc. 10, 1, 2; 26-2), Dattarnitri (insc. 18 1. 1), 
Govardhana near Nasik (iusc. 3,1. 11 ; insc. 3, 1. 12 [twice] ; insc. 3, 
1. 14 ; insc. 4, I. 1 ; insc. 4, 1. 2 ; insc. 4, 1. G ; insc. 4, 1. 7 ; insc. 10, 
1, 2; insc. 10, 1. 3 [twice] ; iusc. 12, 1. 2), Kdpura (insc. 14, 1. 4), 
Nagara probabl}^ Nasik (insc. 4, 1. 9 ; insc. 10, 1. 4), Pinditakavada 
(insc. 10, 1. 3), lV)kshara or Pushkar the lioly lake in Rajput/ma (insc. 
10,1.4), Prabliasa or Soninath Pdtan in Kathiawar (insc. 10, 1. 2), 
Rdniatirtha in Sorpara^^a or Sopdra (insc. 10, 1. 3), Suvar?iamukha 
(insc. 10, 1. 3), Ujeniya (insc. 10, 1. 4), and Vaijayanti probably 
Banavdsi (insc. 4, 1. 1) in Kanara. 

Bhamkiwhlia (insc. 10, 1. 2) or the Sea-marsh is tho well known 
Broach, thirty miles from the mouth of tho Narbada, tho Baryf^aza 
of the Greeks.^ Sanskrit inscriptions fis late ns the fifth century give 
tho name Bharukachchlia.*'^ Blirigukaclichha, is a later name which 
was made by Brdhmans and adopted by Jains. 

Brndkataka (insc. 4, 1. 1) is tho name of Vasishthiputra 
PuZumavPs cantonmont. It appears to have boon near G<mirdhaua, 
as ill tho inscription it is called the ^Boiuikataka of Govardhana.' 
In insc, 3, 1. 14, occurs tho iiarno Binikatavdsaka. Vdsaka seems 
to stand for cantonment^ and this is probably tho same place as 
Boudkataka. Here Vasishthiputra Pu/umdvi says ho touched a 
grant made to cavo III. 

Choncliina (insc. 14, 1. 3) is tho present Chichana or 

Chinchani in the Thana district, about sixty miles north of Bombay. 
It generally appears under tho double name Chichan-Tardpur from 
Tarapur on tho south side of tho Tarapur crook. Tho portion of tho 
inscription which tells what Ushavadata did for Chichana is broken 
away. 

Chhdkalepaka (insc. 17, 1. 2) appears as tho attribute of a donor. 
Chhakalepa is probably the name of somo city or town. 

DdhanuJednagara is the modern Dahdnu in the Thdna district, 
about seventy-eight miles north of Bombay. Tho kd at tho end an 
addition without meaning, as the inscription is in Sanskrit. Tho 
current name then as now was Ddhdnu. As it is specially mentioned 
as Nagara it must at that time have been a city. 

Damachika (insc. 26, 1. 1) is an attribute of a Snka donor and 
probably refers to his place of residence, Damachi. Damachi is 
perhaps Damascus in Syria, as the name Soka seems to have been 
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first applied to Fartbians and Parthian iSakaa and afterwards to 
other Scythians. Some of the iSakas seem to have come to India 
by the Persian 6ul£ and the donor pi this inscription may hay© 
come by sea to Broach and from Broach gone to Da^apura in 
Malwa. 

Bampura (insc. 10, 1. 2 ; insc. 20, 1. 2), A Jain author Hcinar 
chandra in the tenth chapter of his book called TrUhasthi Saldka 
Charitra^ gives a mythical story that when king Chandapradyota 
went to attack Udayana through Malwa he brought with him ten 
kings who encamped for the rainy season at a place, which after 
them was called Dasapura. It seems probable that Dasapura 
was in MiUwa, most likely in Western Malwa. In later times its 
name seems to have betm coiTupted into Dasora, as a sub-division 
of Nagar Brahmans in Mal* ^' Still called Dasords or natives of 
Da«ora,' 

Dantdmiti (Sk. Ddttdmitri), The text (insc. 18, 1. 1) liasDantd- 
mitiyaka, that is an inhabitant of Dantdmiti Dattamitri). The 
donor is also called an otardha or northerner which shows that 
Ddttainitri was a city in Upper India. Paianjali, the gretit gram- 
marian commentator (a.c. 150), says ^ Sanoird Ddittdmitri nnfjarl, 
that is the Ddttdmitri city of Bauvira, which sluavs that Uattdinitri 
was a large city in Sauvira, a province near Bind. 

Oovadhma (Sk. Govanlhana) occurs in five inscriptions and 
twelve times in all. It appears to have been of some importance 
during the reigns of Nuhapana and Pii/urudvi. Ushavaddta (insc. 
10,1.5) made a re.st-hou.so with four verandas in Govardhana, and 
gavo (insc. 10,1.3) a grant to the Charaka reclu.sos of Govardhana. 
The same inscription says that the hill in which the caves are cut 
was within the limits of Govardhana. Though Nasik is nearer 
the cave hill than Govardhana, the hill is here said to be in 
Govardhana, ])robably because all the land near Ndsik was then 
included in tlie Govardhana sub-division. That Nasik was then a 
city appears from its mention as Natjara in the same inscription. In 
another inseriiitiou (insc. 12, 1. 2) Ushavaddta records that ho 
deposited grants of money for the use of the cave with two weaver 
guilds in Govardhana. It appears from this that in Nahapdna’s 
time Govardhana was the political head-quarters as it afterwards 
WJLS under Pu/uniavi. In the time of PiiZumdvi orders about grants 
to the cave are made to three ministers of Govardhana, to Vishnu- 
pdlita in the eighteenth year of Pu/iundvi; to Sivaskandila in the 
nineteenth year j and to Bamaka in the twenty-second year. The 
Bcnd^.'it.a cantonment where Pu/mndvi was camped in the eighteenth 
year o! his reign is said to bo of Govardhana, which seems to show 
tluit iho cantonment was near Govardhana. Tbo fact that ho 
makes a grant in inscription 4 near (that is in the presence of) 
Sivaskandila the minister of Govardhana, supports the view that 
tlio Beiidkataka or Binikata cantonment was near Govardhana. This 
Govardhana is the large modern village of Govardhan-Gaugdpup 


I Conipawi K.'idaiiiU'iri (Ikunbay EJ.) p. 10, inhere Da«apura is nicntioucd as 

being in Mahvii not tW from Ujjain. 
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on the right bank of the Goddvari, six miles west of Ndsik, with 
modern temples and several flights of steps leading to the river. 
On the left bank of the river is the village of JaUlpur with steps 
and temples. Except several old brick foundations and an old 
ejirtlicn burial-mound, about 500 yards to the east, the remains at 
Govardhana belong to a Brdhrnanical temple of about the eleventh 
century. Of the largo earthen mound which was opened in January 
1883, and in which were found in an earthen pot the burnt bones 
of a child, an account has already been given.^ 

Kdpnra is mentioned (insc. 12, 1. 4) as the name of a sub-division 
in which, in the village of Chikhalpadra, a grant of cocoa-palms was 
made by Ushavadata. As a grant of palms is mentioned, Kapura 
must be near the coast. Kilpura is also mentioned in another inscrip- 
tion (insc. 14, 1. 3) though rathor doni'^^ully. Here also Ushavaddta 
made some charitable offering. 

Nagara (insc. 4,1. 9 ; insc. 10, 1. 4). In inscription 4 Nagara is 
mentioned in connection with the grant of a field to the north-east 
of it. In inscription 10 it is mentioned in connection with a field 
to the north-west of it. These references show that the word is 
used ill the sense of the city, probably Nasik, as it is the only largo 
city in the neighbourhood. 

Nasik is mentioned in tlio two oldest inscriptions (20 and 22) in 
the caves. In inscription 20 the people of Ndsik are described 
as Tuaking a grant, and in 22 a cave is described as the gift of a 
Sramiraa minister of Nasik. 

ritidliakavada. Ushavadiita records a grant to the Charaka 
mendicants of this place. It j)p])ears to bo a holy place but it has 
not been identified. As many of the places mentioned along with 
it are on tlie Gujardt coast, north of Bombay, this seems tho 
proper neighbourhood in which to look for it. The suggestion may 
perhaps bo offered that it is an old name for tho great Kabir-vad or 
Kabir’s banian tree near tho holy Shuklatirth, ten miles east of 
Broacli, becauso the name Kabir-vad is called after tho saint Kubir 
(a.d.1149-1449 ?) and is not its old name.'-* 

Pokshara, tho text has Pokshdraiii {Sk, Pnshkarani) in tho 
honorific plural, is Pushkara tho lake of that name, a well known 
place of pilgrimage in Rajputdna six miles west of Ajmir,® 

Prahhdsa (insc. 10, 1. 2) is the wellknown Prabhds-Pdtan or Somndth- 
Patan on the south coast of Kdthidwdr. It is often mentioned in 
tho Mahdbbdrata and tho Purdns, and according to tho Mahdbharata 
is tho place where Krishna and his Yddavs died. Here Ushavadata 
gave eight wives in gift to Brdhmans. 

Bdmatirtha is a holy reservoir inSopdra near Bassein, about forty 
miles north of Bombay. Ushavadata records a gift to Charaka 
mendicants who lived there. 

Sorpdraga is Ropara near Bassein, tho Supara of Ptolemy, and 
tho Ouppara of tho Periplus.* 


^ See al>ovc pp. 538-640. * Bombay Gazetteer, II. 355*356. 

B lUjputaaa Gazetteer, U. 67-71. * Sue Bombay Gazetteer, XIV. 314-342, 
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Suvarnamuhha has not been identified. It must bo a holy place 
probably on tho Gujard^t coast. Ushavaddta records a gift to 
Charaka mendicants living at this place. 

Ujeniya (Ujjayini). Ushavaddla records some charitable gift made 
to Bnihmans of the Ujjayini branch. Tho namo takes its rise from 
Ujjain the capital of M^lwa. 

Vaijayanti (insc. 3, 1. 1) is the title of an army which probably 
means of some place named Vaijayanti. At Kdrlo a slightly older 
inscription than this states that tho great Karle cave was made by 
an inhabitant of Vaijayanti. Mr. Fleet has shown' that Vaijayanti 
was an old namo of Banavilsi, tho ancient Kadamba capital on tho 
border of North Kaiiara and Maisur, and it is known from a Pali 
inscription, the form of whose letters belong to about tho second 
century after Christ, that at that time Banavasi was under the rule 
of Haritiputra /Satakami. 

Tho villages mentioned arc, Aparakakhadi (insc. 4, 1. 2), Chikhala- 
padra (insc. 12, 1. 4), Dhambhikagilma (iiisc.20, 1. 1), Kakliadi (insc. 
4,1. 8), Kiuihahini (insc. 9,1. 2), Ndnarngola (insc. 10, 1.3),Pisajipadaka 
(insc. 2, 1. 11), Samalipada (insc. 3,1. 13, 14), and Sudisana (insc. 3, 
1. 12, 14). 

AparahaJehadi (insc. 4, 1. 2) is the namo of a village, a field in which 
was originally granted by Gautamiputra Hiitukuvni to tho Buddhist 
mendicants of cave III. This village is also called simply Kakhadi, 
and as it foil waste (insc. 5, 1. 8) another field was given instead of 
the original field in this village. This village has not been identified. 
The old na-mo Aparakakhadi may bo with reference to somo other 
Kakhadi to tho east of it, or if thero is a mistake in tho text it may 
bo Apardkakhadi or west Kakhadi. 

Chikhalapadm (insc. 12, 1. 4) is tlio name of a village in tho Kdpiira 
district in which 8000 cocoanut trees were granted by Ushavaddta. 
From tho mention of cocoanuts it may bo inferred that Chikhala- 
pmlra was on tho coast. Chikhalapadra iriay perhaps bo Chikhli, 
the head-quarters of a sub-division about forty miles south of Surat, 
and not far from the road leading from Nasik to Bnlsdr. Padra 
is tho Sanskrit for a village. 

luinhaldni is called tho Western Kanhahini, that is to tho west of 
tho cave hill. It has not been identified. 

Ndnain/jola. Ushavaddta grants 32,000 cocoanut trees belonging 
to this village to Charaka recluses. As cocoanut trees are mentioned 
the village must be on tho coast, and it is probably the village of 
Ndrgol in tho Thnua district, four miles west of Sanjan. It had a 
landio^-placo or }fandar and was formerly prosperous though now it 
is dcclluing. 

Piaajijuidalca (Sk. Pisddhlpadraka), This village is granted for 
■ painting (?) cave* III., tho great dwelling-cave of tho mother of 
Gautamiputra. It is mentioned as being to the south-west of the 
cave hill. At present no village in that direction corresponds in 
namo to Pisdjipadra. 


^ KAnarcso Dyuaatics, 8 note 3, 
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Samalijmda (Sk. Sdhnalipadra) is a village granted to cave III, 
instead of another village which the cave mendicants rejected. The 
village is said to be in the Govardhana district to the oast. It is not 
clear whether this moans on the east limits of the sub-division or to 
the east of the town of Govardhana. It probably was on the east 
border of the town of Govardhana, about five miles west of Nasik. 

Sudimna (probably Sk. Sndarsand). ffhis was the village 
rejected by the monks instead of which Samalipada was given. It is 
said to be in the Govardhana sub-division on the south. At present 
there is no village of that name in the neighbourhood. 

Na'ydongri, a village of 045 people, twelve miles north-cast of 
Ndridgaon, htis a railway station and a largo weekly market of produce 
from the Nizamis territories; The station traffic returns show an 
increase in passengers from 7507 in 1873 to 13,298 in 1880 and in 
goods from 048 to 1379 tons. 

Nimba'yat, ton miles north-west of Nandgaon, with in 1881 a 
population of 13G6, was formerly the head-quarters' of a petty divi- 
sion, Though now a small village it has the remains of an old fort 
and some old tombs. It has a curious effigy of tho horse on which 
the Prophet Muhammad is said to have ridden to heaven.* 

Niplia'dy the head-quarters of tho Niph/id sub-division, with in 
1881 a population of 3585, is a railway station twenty miles north- 
cast of Nasik. Besides tho ordinary sub-divisional revenue and 
police offices the town hjis a post office. Tho station traffic returns 
show an increase in passengers from 16,478 in 1873 to 23,106 in 
1880, and in goods from 5665 to 7274 tons. 

Feint, tho capital of the Point state which lapsed to Government 
on tho death of the late Begam in 1878, is at present the head- 
quarters of tho Peint sub-di vision. It lies about thirty miles north- 
west of N/isik, on a tolerably lofty plateau in tho midst of a vory 
broken and wooded country, notoriously feverish and otherwise 
unhealthy. Tho town itself being nearly on a level with tho top of 
tho Sahyadris, a few miles to tho east, is less unfavourably 
regarded than tho valleys. In 1881 it had a population of 2644. 
Besides the ordinary revenue and police offices tho town has a post 
office and a dispensary. The dispensary which was established in 
1863 is in chai’go of an hospital assistant. In 1881 it had 1799 
out-door and fifteen in-door patients against 2494 out-door and 
thirty- two in-door patients in 1880. There is also a good travellers* 
bungalow prettily situated on the edge of a deep woody ravine.* 

Fimpri Sadr-ud-din, two miles south-east of Igatpuri, with 
in 1881 a population of 722, has a yearly fair or uras, held on the 
fourth of the dark half of Bhddrapad (Soptembor-October) in honour 
of Pir Sadr-ud-din. This fair is attended by about 10,000 persons 
who traffic to the amount of about £400 (Rs. 4000). The village 

^ The NimKiyat petty division of MjUcgaon lapsed on tho death of tho last R&ja 
Bah^Ulur in Heo above p. 205. 

^ Mr. W, Kaniaay, C.S. ’ Mr, U. F. Silcock, C.S. 
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has a fairly woll-to-do colony of Gujarati Porvad Vanias mostly from 
Kadi in the Gilikwilr^s territories about forty miles north of 
Ahmadabad, who export rico and lend money to the cultivators in 
the neighbourhood. 

Pimpalgaon BaSVailt,ton miles north-west of Niphad, with in 
1881 a population of 3089, has a post office, a subordinate judgo^s 
court, and a dispensary. The dispensary which was opened in 1879 
is in charge of an hospital assistant. In 1881 it had 8055 out-door 
and thirty-three in-door patients against 7068 and 20 in 1880. 

Pisol Port,^ in Sataiia, is situated about four miles north of 
Jaykheda and two miles west of the Pisol pass which leads 
into Khandesh, and can, but witli difficulty, be used by carts. 
The fort is on a moderately high range of hills running cast and 
west. It is of easy ascent and of largo area, and on the south-east is 
separated from the range by a deep rock-cut chasm. At the foot of 
the hill, and spreading some way up its lower slopes, defended by 
a wall of rough stones, is the small village of Vildi Pisol, whose 
ruins show that at one time it was a place of some size. The 
main ascent to tho fort lies through tho village. A steep path leads 
to an angle in the natural scarp. It then passes through a succes- 
sion of ordinary gateways constructed in the crevice .as tho angle 
roaches the plateau on tho top. The hill is well supplied wdth water 
and there are numerous reservoirs at all points of the ascent. 
Within tho first gateway a path loads through a small opening to 
the right, now blocked with earth and stones, along the base of 
tho natural scarp to pasture lands on tho hills beyond, whero 
tho cattle of tho fort used to graze. At tho mouths of two of the 
reservoirs, are figures of Mahadov*s bull, and, insido tho reservoirs, arc 
linijs which are hidden except when tho water is low. The water of 
the two reservoirs, which are separated by a partition not moro than 
a foot and a half thick, stands at noticeably different levels. Tho 
natural scarp is imperfect, and nearly all round tho top has been 
strengthened by a masonry wall. Here and there at weak points there 
were special defences and provision for military posts. This wall 
and tho defences are now much ruined. To the oast, the ridge on 
which the fort stands stretches for a considerable distance with 
only a small drop. As this is tho weak point of tho hill the drop 
outside the wall has been deepened by an artificial cut about thirty 
feet deep and twenty feet across. At the back of tho hill is an 
outlying spur with tremendous precipices on all sides and especially 
on the north-west. Criminals usod to be tied hand and foot and 
thrown from whero tho scarp is sheerest, at a point known as the 
Kobbet^B I jap or Chor Kadd, 

There ere only two buildings of note in the fort, ono an old 
mosque oi . tho south edge of the precipice which is visible from a 
distance below, and the other the ruins of a largo plcasnro-palace or 
Rang^viahdL The old gateways are still standing, but all else has 


1 Mr. H. R. Cooke, C. S. 
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boon recently destroyed by fire. The Lokliandi gate now at Gillna is 
said to have belonged to this building and to have been removed 
when the fort fell into disrepair. 

Ra'msej or R^m’s Bedstead, in Din dori, about seven miles south 
of Dindori, and about seven miles north of N^sik, is about 3273 feet 
above sea level. In 1819 Captain Briggs described Rjlmsej as 
neither so large nor so high as most of the Nasik hills, but not 
so small as Hatgad. The scarp was neither very steep nor very high 
and if undefended the ascent was not difficult. There were two gate- 
ways, one within the other, large but not so formidable as those of 
Hatgad. There was loss uncovered ground on the way up to the 
gates than in any other N^lsik fort, llie works connected with the 
gates were able to give a good flanking fire at a short distance from 
them. Tliero was a way down by a trap-door kept covered with dirt 
and rubbish, called the secret road or chor-rastd affording passage 
for one at a time. All round the fort ran a wall tolerable in some 
places but mostly indifferent. Within the fort were two or three 
bombproof and ammunition chambers built of stone. The water- 
supply was ample. 

Captain Briggs left two companies of militia in the fort, one on 
the top of the bill, the other in the village below. This largo party 
was left at Rdmsej that the garrison might always spare ninety or 
a hundred men to march after Bliils and other marauders. In the 
fort besides about a ton of grain and a small quantity of salt 
there were eight guns, nine small cannon calledyam/?ard.v, twenty-one 
jiufjals, thirty copper pots, forty-one brass pots, 250 pounds of gun- 
powder, forty pounds of brimstone, forty-five pounds of load, and 240 
of hemp. There were also elephant trappings, tents, carpets, and 
iron ware, which once had been Shivaji's.^ 

The only reference to Rdmsej which has been traced is the notice 
that, in 1(364, Aurangzeb detached Shahdb-ud-din Khan to reduce 
the Njlsik and Khandesh forts. At Rdmsej Shahdb-»id-din raised a 
platform of wood able to hold 500 men, and so high that the men 
at the top completely commanded the inside of the fort. During 
the siege Sambhaji^s army arrived to relieve the garrison and on 
their arrival Khdn Jahau advanced from Ndsik to help Shahdb-ud-din. 
After two unsuccessful assaults the siege was raised, and the great 
wooden platform was filled with combustibles, set on fire, and 
destroyed.^ During the Mardtha war of 1818 Rdmaoj was one of 
the seventeen strongholds which surrendered to tho English on tho 
fall of Trimbak.® 

About two miles north-west of Rdmsej is Dhair or Bhorgad fort, 
3579 feet above sea level. It has an excellent qnarry from which 
the stone of Kdla Ram^s temple, the Kapnrthdla fountain, and tho 
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oellaneous File v I. 

* EUiot and Dowson, VII. .3)2 ; Scott’s Deccan, II. 69-60 ; Grant Duffs Mardthds, 
144 ; Archdeacon Cell in Bombay Miscellany, L 14. Rdmsej may be Masii fort near 
Ntoik captured by tho Moghal general Ghayista Kbin in 16^. Elliot and Dowson, 
VII. 62. f Blocker’s MwAtha War, 322 note 2, 
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highly polished black band round the Peshwa^s new palace in Ndsik 
are said to have been brought. 

Captain Briggs, who visited the fort in 1818, did not find it steep 
until at the foot of the rock where it became so difficult that it 
could be climbed only on all fours like a ladder. There was one 
fairly good gate with ruined bastions. The walls were ruined, and 
the hill-top was remarkably steep with no place for grain or 
ammuuition. The water supply was ample. 

Ratangad Port, also called Nhdvi Killa or the Barber^s Fort,' 
stands about six miles east of Mulher. About half way up the hill is 
the chief entrance and inside the fort are the ruins of what must 
once have been a stately court-house. On the hill sides are about 
eight rock-cut reservoirs and on the plateau a temple of Mahadev 
and a Musalmitn tomb. In 1862 tho fort was reported in dis- 
repair, though naturally strong from tho height and steepness of tho 
hill. 

Ra'vlya-Ja'vlya are two peaks iiT tho Chandor range to tho east 
of Markinda which jut out, Ravlya on the west and Javlya on the 
east of a hill about fifteen miles north-east of Dindori. Midway 
between the peaks is a reservoir divided into two and called the Gauga 
and Jamna pools. 

On tho way to JAvlya is a gato defended by two towers, and in 
front of the gate is an image of Ganpati. 'riie gate .and the towers 
are in ruins. Tho hill was used as a fort during Moghal tiinos 
and there are the foundations of scvoml buildings. Somo parts of 
tho hill are at present under tillage. On tho lower slopes are a 
few Gavli and Koli huts.*^ 

In 1818, Captain Briggs, who visited them soon after tlicir surren- 
der to the British,*' describes Ravlya and Javlya .as two small forts 
standing on a large hill, which is known as Ravlya-Jjivlya. There 
wore two roads to tho hill, one leading from Khfindesh, the other 
leading from eitlier Gangthadi or Khandesh, as it struck off from a 
pass between the hill and the neighbouring fort of Markinda.^ Tho 
hill was very large, eight or nine hundred feet above the plain, and 
with a long and easy ascent. The top was a tableland, probably a 
mile and a half long and 700 to 1400 yards broad. From this 
plateau rose two curious peaks about 1000 yards from each other. 


* T)rni foit ib 9ai(t to have got the name of Barber’s Fort from DhAndji, one of its 
COinmuKlarits, who w'an of the barber caste, (ilovcrnnioiit List of Civil Forts, 1862. 

• According to a lo< itory R.Avlya and .lAvlya were two brothers, Kunbis by caste. 
Ouc (lay as they we»>» working in tho field they saw a woman coming tow'ards them. 
Bach said that ><b(; was his wife and the dispute waxed hot. WThen the woman came 
y«ajrthey fonn l was their sister. 8o ashamed were they of having culled their 

their viu* that they made a fire in the field and jumping into it were both 
Dumt to de ntil, 'i’o complete the sacrifice the sister jumped in after them. In 
hoji'iur of '.lovotioQ the two peaks and a tree sprang up. Trigonometrical 

Burv.'y pn;-b t-«r IM77 78, 108. 

a ^ Kaivlya and Jdvlya are probably the Rola and Jola forts mentioned in the BAdshAh 
Ndma as having surrendered to the Moghal forces in 1635. Elliot and Dowson, VII. 
lo 1818 KAvlya and JAvlya were among the seventeen fortified places which surren- 
dered to Colonel MacDowell on the faU of Trimbak. Blocker's MarAtha War, 322- 
noto 2. 

^ Captain Briggs found a few Bhils who laid they were defending the pass. 
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They were of solid rock three or four hundred feet high and with 
almost perpendicular sides. Between the two peaks was a small 
village whoso people lived by tilling the plateau. The two forts 
could be reached only by climbing from rock to rock. The greater 
part of the top of Jdvlya was CTiclosed by a wall with one gate. 
Ravlya had no gate and a low wall most of which was ruined. 
Places wore cut on the tops of both the forts for granaries and 
reservoirs. Captain Briggs found two of the Peahwa^s old militia 
in each of the forts.' By July of the next year (1819) the defences 
of the two forts wore destroyed by Captain Mackintosh. The 
reservoirs wore filled and the steps leading to the top of Jdvlya were 
defaced making the ascent almost impracticable.® 

Saptashriug*'^ or the sovon-homod, otherwise, but wrongly, 
called Chattar Singh or the four-peaked, 4059 feet above sea level, 
is one of the highest j)oints in the Chaudor range. It rises about 
the centre of tlie range, fifteen miles north of Dindori, a bare rock 
of no considerablo thickness, but about half a mile in longtli, some- 
what curved, highest at the ends and depressed in the centre, like 
a wall with end towers. At every turn the apjiearanco of the rock 
changes. I'lie higliest point rises over 900 feet above the plateau, 
and the rock is perpendicular on all sides but one, where it has 
crumbled away and grass has grown in the crevices. The rock 
has more peaks tliau one, but it seems to have no claim to tho 
title seven-peaked. The hill may bo climbed from tlii*eo sides ; by 
a good but s1(^cp bridle road fom tho north; by a very steep 
sixty-step patli or miUii jx^yrydeha mdry on tho cast, formerly tho 
only road used by pilgrims, but now abandoned ; and on tho south by 
a steep footpath for part of tho way which ends in a flight of 350 steps 
carved in the face of tho rock This last is tho road now commonly 
used by pilgrims and other vsitiors. In the stops figures of Ram, 
Haniimaii, lUdha, and Krishna and in one or two places a tortoise are 
carved at intervals. These steps were made 115 years ago by three 
brothers Konher, Rudraji, and Krishniji of Nasik. At intervals along 
the ascent five inscriptions have been carved on and near the steps. 
One of the inscriptions is in Sanskrit and tho others in Mardthi. 
They give tho names of tho throe brothers, and of Girmdji their 
father. They record that their surname was RdydrAv and that the 
work was begun on the first of the bright half of Jyeshtha (May- 
Juno) in S'ake 1690 (a.d. 1768), Sarvadhdri Samvatsar, and finished 
on Friday the firot of the bright half of OhaUra (April) STako 1691 
(a.d. 1769), Virodhi Samvatsar. At the foot nf r.ho steps the three 
brothers built a temple of Devi and a rest-house and the top a 


1 Captain Briggs’ Report, 20th Juno 1818, in Ahmadnagar Collector’s File (MSS.), 
VI. Inward Miscellaneous. 

* Captain Mackintosh's Letter, dated Tndrai fort, 28th July 1819. 

• From an account by Mr. VV. Ramsay, C.S., in the Indian Antiquary, II. 161-16^ 
Tho origin of this hill, like that of many other places in the N^lsik district, is connoted 
iy tradition with R4m. It is said that when Lakshman was wounded by Indrajit tho 
f m of RAvan, HanumAn waa sent to bring healing herbs from a hill in Paradise. The 
} ionkey chief, not knowing what herbs were required, took the hill on his shoulders 
t id started for Ceylon. On the way portions oi the hill kept falling and one of them 
itoighting in these regions is the hill of Saptashriog, 
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temple of Ganpati and a pond called Rdmatirth. These steps lead 
to the plateau and from the plateau a further flight of 472 steps 
leads to the shrine of SaptashinnganivdsiniDevi. The 472 steps to 
the upper hill top were built about a.d. 1710, before the lower steps, 
by UmdMi, wife of KhandeVdv Dabhilde Talegaonkar, one of the 
Poona chiefs whoso family were formerly hereditary generals of the 
Maratha army. 

The shrine of the goddess^ is in a cave at the base of a sheer 
scarp, the summit of which is the highest point of the hill. The 
figure of the goddess is about eight feet high, carved in relief out 
of the natunil rock. It is that of an ordinary w’oinan save that she 
has eighteen arms, nine on each side, each hand grasping a different 
weapon. She wears a high crown not unlike the papal tiara and is 
clothed with a bodice and a robe wound round the waist and limbs. She 
has a different suit on each day of the week and she has a bath every 
day, warm water being used on two days in the week. In front of 
ber is planted a rod trident with the usual accompaniments of bells 
and lamps. A silver nosering and necklaces are tbo only ornaments 
in daily use. Her whole figure is painted bright red, .save the eyes, 
which are of white porcelain. 

At the foot of the steps leading to the shrino is a small village 
consisting of three or four Gauli huts, two drum-houses or nagar* 
khiindsi^ and three rest-houses for the use of pilgrims. The place 
is well supplied with water from springs built with masonry sides 
and with steps leading to the water, and called Kiilikund (26 X 24 
cubits), Suryakund (24 X 15), and Dattatraya Kund. Besides these 
there are five smaller reservoirs or bathing-places called Sarasvati 
Kund, Lakshini Kund, Tambul Tirth, Ambdlaya Tirth, and Shitala 
Tirth. Some of these arc used for drinking, others for bathing, and 
some for both. Near them is a pond dedicated to Slav and called 
Bhivdlya Tirth, It is a small stone-built reservoir not a))ovo forty 
yards square and not more than four feet deep, where thousands of 
pilgrims bathe and wash their clothes. It is said to have been built 
by Uimtbai. On one side of tbo pond stands a Ilemiulpauti temple 
of Siddheshvar Mahddev, mostly in ruins but with the dome still 
standing, with some rather elaborate stone carving. Under the dome 

’ 'I’lu' tiiiiiitiotial origin of the 8apta»hring godrtesa is that iu early times, as the 
world wiiK tr-MiMed hy wil Ajariu-., llrahiiia ViHlitiu anii liudra proitucod out of Ihcit 
odmbiuoil ONSfiico a goddess to dostroj' all dornoiis. Tlio [>o\u r of this ffoddoss waft 
difttribiitoil ovw four places HautiHbHng. fCoUinpui, Taljapur in the^iizant s tertiUiried^ 
and IkifdtApur. Th* Waashring goddess tillod two duinoa Smthers 
rnnoh difBezUsTi Wt a third ' iinod M^iahABur, who had assiuncd the form of a buffalo, 
ber aiuch trouble, ilhft goddess cut off the buffalo's head and the demon sprang ■ 
.>at mA ffow through tlie rock making an opemng which may still be seen. In the «i3" 
ho was slain and the giNidpl gained the title of tlie buffalo-deuionkUlv-r, MahhkA*' 
surni^hauL ^ After this '.va^ at and the gcddiiM, taking hei* abodo^fi 

the 8aptashring cave, became a favourite object of worship. 

Of the two drum 'houses or nagtirl'hdudj*^ one called Uarodekar was built by GopAl- 
rAo MairAl, a rich banker of Raroda, to commemorate the cure of his wife, a helpless 
cripple, who from trust in the goddess was suddenly enabled to walk up the steps to the 
shrme carrying on her head a pitcher of water. An allowance of ^£15 a month is also 
paid by the same benefactor.^ The other drum-house, called ChAudorkar, was built 
by a former Munslii of Sindia's, a banker of OhAndor who endowed the shrine with a 
monthly allowance of £9 lOn. (Rs. 95). A third allowance of £3 10s. (Rs. 35) a month 
was added by one DAji 8Aheb Kibe of Indor. - 
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. stands the ling and^ntside in front of it a carved bnll. Not far from 
|tho bathing place precipice known as the Sit Kade which over- 
I hangs the valley aboSl^l200 feet ; from this rock haman sacrihcos are 
said to have been iorme^ hurled. A kid is now the usual victim. 

Near the rest-house is tilie tomb or samddhi of Dharmadev^ a chief 
of the Dharampur state neawrBurat, who died here while on a visit to 
l^is guru a Bengal ascetic nani^ Gauds vdmi. The tomb is like the 
^'Ordinary domed temples of Malh^dev and contains a ling ; it is well 
built and has some neat carving, litot the whole is much out of repair. 
JSIear this is a well and the toWb of the ascetic Gaudsvami.' 
Something like a portico was addeiB to the shrine of the goddess at 
the beginning of last century by^he Sdtara commander-in-chief, 
and tho present plain structure mas been recently built by tho 
chief of Vinchur. ^ j 

A hirgo fair lasting for a wo< sk and attended by about 15,000 
pilgrims is held on the full-moon of Ghaitra (April), when goods 
worth about £200 (Rs. 2000) are i ^old. On the occasion of this fair 
the steps leading to tho shrine ard crowded with the sick and maimed 
who are carried up the hill in h^os of a cure. Barren women also go 
in numbers to make vows-‘^xnli gain the gift of a child. Offerings of 
grain, flowers, cocoarviiits, or money are presented. Tho daily service 
of the godd.«vjS3 consists in bringing bathing water from tho 
Surya.VAund, and laying before her offerings of rice, milk, and sugar 
bo’liod together called khir, of cakes of flour and butter called tmis, 
and of preserves. These offerings are the property of tho Bhopa or 
hereditary guardian of the shrine. 

Like the top of Mahdlaxmi in Dahanu the top of Saptashriug is 
said to bo inaccessible to ordinary mortals.^ The headman of tho 
village of Burigaou alone climbs on the April full-moon and next 
n^ oruing at sunrise is seen planting a flag. How he climbs and how 
h g(?ts down is a mystery any attempt to pry into which, says tho 
tl jditiem, is attended by loss of sight.^ 

As the merit of tho pilgrimage is believed to lie in the labour 
endured in tho ascent of tho hill, there are, for those who desire to 
secure special religious merit, three other paths round the mountain, 
one a sort of goat path round the base of tho scarp, a second of 
greater length on the lower plateau, and a third round tho base 
below. The last which passes through the narrow valleys which 
divide Saptashring from the rest of the Chandor range is said to bo 
nearly twenty miles in circuit. 

Opposite Saptashring, to the oast, divided by a deep ravine, is 


1 Gaadsvjifni waa a Bengal ascetic who Uveil on the hill about 1730 in the time of 
the second Peshwa B:ijirdv (1720- 1740). He lived in the Kdlika Tirth and had many 
<hsciples among the Mardtlia nobles. One of the chief was Chbatrasing Thoke of 
Abhona who built the Kdlika and Surya reservoirs. 

‘ Compare Bombay Gazetteer, XIV. 218. 

* With the help of a pair of binoculars Mr. Ramsay traced the footsteps of the flag- 
bearers, who were two in number, during their descent. In places it was most 
difliciilt, possible only for shoeless feet with a monkeylike hold. The perilous office 
of flMfoplanter has been filled by the same family for ffenerations. According to tho 
looalTmef a son is never wanting, but their other chikkea die young. 
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Chapter XI7. the Markiuda hill. This is said to have been th^ ^ijode of the sago 
Places (rfinterest Mdrkandoya, whose spirit is believed to have ts^^^ dwelling in 
the rock, where, during his lifetime, he use^,-^ recite Purdns for 
the amusement of the Devi, a tradition to a, remarkable echo 

may ha/e given rise. >r 

Besides the three allowances mentioned , making in all £28 
280) a month, the temple has the ^^enm,s’of a vi^e called 
Chandak&pur which was set a,part fc_. the goddess by 

Bajiraothe second Peshwa (1720-,e ^ ^ the time of the ascetic 
GaudsvAmi. These funds are hy different agents and 

there is also a pauchayat or counc.-.. , ^ve who liavo some control 
over the ornaments, nob clothcr ^^her iiorsonal property of 

the goddess. 1 ho money offeriiW ^ „^^tain families in 

fixed shares whde the ministranbl> . eatable offerings. It 

- said that Ghhatrasmgrao Ihoke, , ^^ief disciple of the Bengal 
cetic, was a small chudtain who o,* ^ Abhona potty division of 


8at.vna, 


IS 

ascetic. 


twenty-two villages Those villag., 7 —^^^^^ ,.is forefathers 

on a promise that they would hght^ ^ put down the MohvAsi tribes 
of the Dangs, who^ always fa-oublot^ .hiring the groat Ap.-il 


fair and pluudered much of the coJ^'^f*' _ 

following in the wake of his forefatheK, ii-. .^n^'Iho iSidcrof the 
Molivasi.s, ^.^reatly harassed pilgrims, and carried *dl presents 

from tlie i.ihop^ta, whom ho killed or let go as it suiteil him. put a 

stop to these disorders the commandant of Dhodap sent every j'-vpar 
a guard of fifty to seventy men. One year Chhatrasingrao came with^ 
the flower of his Mchvasis, and putting the guard to flight, dashed 
up to the shrine, and carried off a largo amount of plimdor. There- 
upon the Dhodap commandant, Haibatnio Naik Dhor, came against 
Chhatrasing and was mortally wounded in a pitched battle near 
Shivalaya tirth. The Bliopas then came to terms with Chhatrasing 
and made an agreement, which bears date 1785 [Shale 1707), allowing 
Chhatrasing half the inconio of seveuty-two holy days in the yoar.^ 
Chhatrasing^s son Devising dying without heirs, his two widows 
'were given yearly pensions of £50 (Rs. 500) each and tho Abhona 
petty division lapsed to the British Government. One of tho widows, 
Krishudbiii, still (1882) enjoys her pension. 

Sata'na, tho head-quarters of the Bdgldn sub-division, with in 
188! a population of 3510, lies about thirty miles Avest of Mnlegaon. 
Besides iho ordinary "r.V divisional revonuo and police offices, tho 
town has a disponstny ami a post office. The dispensary which is in 
charge of an hospital assistant had in 1881 8055 out-door and thirty- 
three inr^oop patients at a cost of £145. There are temples of Devi, 
Mahddev, JChauidoba, anci Maruti, most of which were destroyed by 
tlio I 872 flood in the Girva and have since been rebuilt. A fair is 
held every year ia Miligchirsh (December -January). 

Tho iron bars in the windows of the mdmlatddr'a treasury are tho 


I The sovonty-two holy (Iavs were, forty-six Tuesdays, twelve full-moons, nine da3r« 
of the holy Navrdlni, being the first nine days of the bright half of A«htnn (September* 
October), and five days of the groat April fair from the eleventh to the fiftemth of the 
bright half of Chakra, 
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I in 1818.^ In 1605, Satana was noticed by Thevenot as a considerable Places of Interest, 
town on the highroad about half way between Surat and Aurang- 
abad. At Satdna Thovenot met the Bishop of Heliopolis on his way 
from Siam to Surat and France.^ 

on the Godavari, three miles south of Khervddi SAykhkda. 
railway station and ten south-west of Niphdd, is a well built town 
of 2014 people belonging to the Vinchurkar. The population consists 
chiefly of Briihinans and traders. There are several temples on tho 
banks of the Godavari and a well built flight of steps leads to tho 
river. The town has a post oflico and a school and is one of the 
chief cattle markets in the district. 


Shivar, village, about four miles south-east of Niphdd railway 
station, has a remarkable group of memorial stones. 

Memorial stones are found all over the district and are specially 
numerous near tlie Sahyddris. One group of unusually largo stones 
occurs at Chaiisale, eight miles north-west of Vaniin Dindori. As a 
rule these memorial stones vary in height from three to six feet, and 
are cut square generally about a foot across. Tho faces are carved 
with rude figures, sometimes of one or more men on horseback, 
sometimes armed with swords. There are great varieties of figures on 
foot, some of them armed, and they vary in number from one to throe 
and even four. They occasionally hold each other's hands, Some wear 
the waistcloth ; others, apparently children, are dressed in petticoats. 
Sometimes rude inscriptions aro carved under figures. The stones 
somewhat resemble tlio old stones which liave Ikjcii found in some 
Scotch graveyards. The people say that they were raised by villagers 
and that they do not necessarily mark tho spot where the dead were 
buried or burnt.* The custom seems to have prevailed among all tho 
cultivating classes especially among Kunbis, Kolis, and Vanjaris. 

Memorial posts are also found in some places. They aro of all 
shapes. The figures are generally fewer and the carving poorer than 
on the stone slabs. Sometimes stones and posts are found side by 
side. Both are worshipped and smeared with red paint on memorial 
or shrdtidha days. The stones are highly reverenced and preserved, 
But tho posts seem to bo allowed to fall into decay. In no case have 
altones or posts been found which are said to mark an old battle-field. 
As a rule, they are close to a village but not connected with any 
temple or holy spot. They are always said to be memorials of 
ancestors and tho practice of erecting them is said to be still observed. 
In some of the western villages there are posts with a small shrine 
at tho top containing an imago enclosed with glass. These are not 
common nor monumental and belong to tho Bhils,’ 

Siniiar, a municipal town, tho head-quarters of tho Sinnar 
sub-division, with in 1881 a population of 7960, stands on high level 
ground, on tho Poona and N^sik road, about seventeen miles south- 
east of Ndsik. It is surrounded by a mud wall part of which on the 
eastern side is in ruins and contains but few large modem houses. 
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> Mr. J. A. HaineB, C.S. ’ Voyages, V. 320. 

* Mr. W. Ramsay, 0,8. Compare Mr, W. F. Sinclair, C.S., in Ind. Ant. II.200«202. 
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In 1843 Sinnar had a population of 6740, and in 1872 of 10,044/ 
of whom 9446 were Hindus, 595 Musalmfins, and four Christians. 
The apparent decrease of 2084 in the 1881 census is due to the 
fact that the 1872 returns included the population of the 
neighbouring hamlets, which, though belonging to the revenue unit 
of Sinnar, are at some distance outside the municipal limits of the 
town itself. Of the 1881 total, 7363 were Hindus, 525 Musalmans, 
eleven Christians, and sixty-one Others. 

The earliest historical mention of Sinnar appears to be as 
Sindiner in a copper-plate of a.d. 1069.^ According to tradition 
Sinnar was founded by a Gauli chief, Rdo Shinguni, perhaps the 
Seunondu of the copper-plate, about 700 years ago. Rdo Shinguni^s 
son Rao Govind is believed to have built the splendid temple 
outside the town on the north-east, at a cost of £20,000 ! 
(Rs. 2,00,000) and called it Govindeshvar or Gondeshvar. It 
is a shaiv j^anchdyatana or group of five temples, within a largo 
enclosure, the central temple being dedicated to Shiv, and of 
the smaller shrines the two to the north of the enclosure are 
dedicated to Ndriiyan and Ganpati, and the two to the south to 
the Sun and Mahdshakti. The central temple, though much out of 
repair, is one of the finest in this part of the country, being covered * 
with rich sculpture. On the north-west of the town is the toiuplo 
of Aieshvar, a Shaiv shrino said to have boon built about a.d. 1450. 

It had originally a hall or sabhdmmtdap, all of which, except four 
beautifully carved pillars, seems to have boon carried off to build 
or repair other structures. The shrino remains, but without the 
spire or shikhkr. Some 200 years later Sinnar became the head- 
quarters of the chief officer of the Kmperor of Dcdhi in these partS; 
and its population greatly increased. Later still it yas the seat oi 
government of Amritrdo Deshmukh, who was appointed head oft 
fourteen sub-divisions by the Moghal Emperor. In his time thel 
population of Sinnar increased. He is also said to have built the 
town walls and thrown a masonry dam across the river. The 
Deshmukli^s mansion or vdda is still the largest building in the 
town, and contains within its outside wall many separate 
collections of houses, now let to distinct families irrespective 
of caste. The proseet head of the family (1883) is named 
Amritrao. About 1790, Sindhor appears in Maratha records as the 
head -quarters of a sub-division in the district of Sangamnor with ^ ( 
yearly revenue of about £2900 (Rs. 29,000).2 

Except 173 looms, chiefly for weaving robes or sddis and a few. 
"i^k-weayoirs who have come from Sangamnor, Sinnar has no trade 
or mantffiiOture. The population is almost entirely agricultural. 

A large area round the town is watered by means of channeh 
connected with one or other of the two rivers, the Shiv and the Dev 
which unite close below the town. It yields splendid crops of f 
sugarcane, plantains, betel leaves, and rice.* 


' Ind. Ant. XL Sinnar is almost invariably called Sindar by the peasantry. Mr, J 
A Baines, C.S. ^ Waringa MarAthAs, 239. 

f Mr. H. B. Cooko, C.S. Survey SupermtendenVa ^port, 6th October 1874 
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Besides the usual sub-divtsional offices, Sinnar has a municipality, 
. a subordinate judge's court, a dispensary, a post office, and two 
, vernacular schools. A weekly market is hold on Sundays. The 
municipality, which was established in 1800, had in 1881-82 an 
income of £182 (lls. 1820), almost exclusively raised from a house- 
tax, and an expoAditure of £1 72 (Rs. 1 720), most of which was spent 
in conservancy and road improvomeuts. 1?lie dispensary, which was 
cstablishccl in 1873, is in charge of an hospital assistant, and in 1881 
had 1705 out-door and eleven in-door patients at a cost of £130 12s. 
(Rs. 1300). In November 1822 forty insurgents assembled in Sinnar, 
and were joined by twenty-five more. Ilioir loader, one Krishna 
Kuver, gave out that their object was to gain possession of tho 
village of Kankari, about ten miles to the south-west of Sinnar, 
but this was jirobabJy jiart of a larger scheme. All were captured 
at Kaiiknri and on giving up their arms and horses were released. 

Thengoda, on the (lirna, about live miles south of Satana, with 
in 1881 a ])opulation of 1481, has a subordinate judge’s court and a 
post office. jv 

Trimbak, more corrccfly Tryambak, or the thrcc-oyed, a name 
of Alaliadev, is a small but far-lamed placo of pilgrimag(\ Avith in 
18S1 a population of 3S30J It is a municipal town, at tho base of 
an (‘asterly spur of the Saliyadris, about twenty miles south-west of 
Nasik, with wliicli it is joined by a part.grov('llod part-nictallod 
road built m 1871 from local funds and private contributions. The 
road AvinJs, Avith many ujis and downs, past the precipitous 
scarjis (;f the Aii jini('ri range, Avliicli continues till the semicircular 
wall of hills is reached which encloses the town of Trimbak. Below 
are the buildings of the town ; then a sloping hill-sido covered with 
brusliwood ; thru a sheer wall of rock crested Avith buslics, and a 
Q back ground of upper shipes covered with coarse grass converging 
;ln a ridge. On the lidt, that is on the oast, aro many curiously 
g j^hapod hills split into peaks, cones, ridges, and blocks. Tho 
Jmcient outline of tho village of Trimbak is broken by cultivated 
g patches which now occupy the sites of old houses. Tho village 
^l^fonsists of houses with small Availed gardens or courts and of iiTogular 
j ^ows of buildings which hero and there form a street. In other parts 
^^thereare many largo well built houses, some of them with richly carved 
^I'lwoodeia pillars and oaves. All are on well raised plinths, and havo 
deep verandas ; the roofs aro tiled and havo a grt-at pitch and far 
projecting eaves, and some of tho houses havo Aveather-bi^ards as a 
j^^further defence from rain. The tiles aro flat with turned-up edges 
^ke those at Nilsik and Poona. One lino of road is paved with 
-^latono to allow Trimbakeshvar Mahddev's car to bo dragged in < 

^ 

' The Shiv Hug at Trimbak is the ninth of the twelve great lirtg9 in Indio. 
The others are : Amareshvar neaa* Ujjain ; Bliiindehankar on tho SabyAdris about 
thirty miles south-west of Junnar; (lautameshvar unknown; Keddrcbhvar in tho 
HimAlayaa ; MahAkdl in Ufiain ; MallikArjun on the ShnsUail hill in Telingana ; 
OmkAr in the Narbada ; RAnicshvar in Edmeshvar island near Capo Comorin ; 
S^meshvar in Somndth-PAtan in Kdthidwdr ; Vaii^andth at Devgad in the Sdnthal 
district in Bengal ; and Vishveshvor at Benares, mdian Anticiuary, II, 15, note i, 
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procession, and within tho last six years most of the more frequented 
roads have been paved by the municipality.^ 

The 1881 census showed a population of 3839, Hindus 3CS4, 
Muhammadans 130, Shrdvaks sixteen, and Christians nine. A 
large proportion of the Hindus are Brdhmans connected with the 
temples, mostly beggars or pilgrims-priests, tirthojiddhydyatj. They 
also own tho hereditary village accountantships of tho neighbouring 
villages in Nasik and Igatpuri. There are five subdivisions, 
Tajurvedis with about 150 houses, Deshasths and Konkanasths 
with 75 each, Kdnnavs with five, and Karhadda with two. Most of 
them are well-to-do.^ Besides Brdhmans there aro several classes 
of traders and a large number of shop-keepers. The greater part of 
the population consists of Koli husbandmen.® 

Although it is only three miles in a direct line from tho main lino 
of the Sahyddris, Triinbak is almost completely shut from 
western breezes by the intervening hill, on which tho hardly 
Accessible fort of Trirabak is built. The fort is 4248 feet above sea 
level and about 1800 above the village. Towards tho village the 
hill on which the fort stands presents at tho foot a steep slope of 
fragments of trap rock. Above the slope is a sheer, in some places 
an overhanging, cliff, probably a thousand feet high. In tho 
northern spur is a gap called the great Vindyak Khind/ and in the 
southern face is a cleft known as tho Great Gate or Mahndarvdjtt 
which served as tho main entrance to tho front. Tho bottom of tho 
basin is uneven; it is partially cultivated and in parts is 
swampy.® Its shut-in position and its want ’of drainage make the 
village of Trimbak unhealthy, and sickness, especially fever, is 
common. Cholera sometimes appears at tho great fair and some 
outbreaks have been very fatal. After several healthy seasons cholera 
broke out in 1865, but the yearly fairs were over and little luwm was 
done. Since 1 805, though there lias been a groat increase in tho 
number of pilgrims,® no serious epidemic has occurred cither at tho 
yearly fairs or at the great twelve-yearly gathering.^ 

The water supply is almost entirely from ponds. There aro in all 
eight ponds in anil around the village, but only two of them are 
considered to give good drinking water. These two are tho 
Visoba pond at some distance from the centre of tho town on tho 
{loulh and not much used, and tho Gangdla on the west. Tho 
Qangdla is a large pond with stone-lined banks, and holds enough 
water to remain purr ; it is much used by pilgrims who, besides 
drfeiiwmg water froju bathe and wash their clothes iu the 
j is tod by sp) ings which never show signs of failing. Tho 
* tho pond is t ho source of tho Trimbak branch of the 

(sfe^vari, which, though not tho highest, is tho sacred source. Tho 
sto^m is led to a temple in the middle of tho village, where 


a Mp. R. E. Candy, C.S. 

4 Mr. H. F. Silcock, C.S. 

January t om miasiouer 8 noptipt tor iwy. 

• As many os 250,000 are believisl to havo visited tho 1872 fair, 
f l>r. Ldth. Mr. R. E. Candy, C.S. 
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I F feeda a largo cut-sfcono pool, tHe Kiishdmrt, considered by Hindus 
^ be a specially purifying bathing place. The municipality clear it 
very May, but by December its water is again very filthy. 

Tho wastage and leakage of the Gangdla pond flow through tho 
illago in a channel lined with cut-atone masonry, with at short 
itervals steps leading to tho water. Tho bod of the channel is 
sod as a dust-bin by the people of the neighbourhood. The flow of 
^ater runs low as early as October, and ceases in the hot season, 
pn passing through tho village tho water becomes very impure, tho 
^last defilement being tho ashes of tho dead, as tho burning-ground 
as oidy a short distance below tho town. 


During and for a short time after the rains a small stream trickles 
from one of tho numerous fissures on the face of the scarp of 
Trimbak hill, and flows from a cow’s mouth under a small sfcono 
image of the goddess, whicli stands in a niche, and is the chief 
object of worship. This is held by tho people to bo the source of 
the Godavari. Tho water from the cow’s mouth disappears 
mysteriously on the hill and rc-appears in tho Kushavart pool, and 
hence the superior holiness of this pool. The municipality, which 
was osLablisliod in November 18G6, had, in 1881-82, an income of 
£238 and aii oxpendituro of £291. Tho village contaius a post 
office. 


Chapter XIV. 
Places of Intere 

Tkjmbak. 
Water Supply. 


T'hrco fairs are held every year, two at tho tomplo of Fairs, 

Trimbakeshvar,' on tho Kart ik full-moon (October -November) when 
about GOOO people assemble, and on Mdgk vadya chaturdashl or tho 
great Shivardiri (February- March) whoii about 5000 people assemble, 
and one at tho temple of Nivrittimith on tho eleventh of tho dark 
half of Paush (January -February) attended by about 3000 peoplo 
chiefly cymbal -players.^ Trimbakoshvar’s, the chief and most Temple, 

noticeable temple in the village, was built by tho third Poshwa 
■fial^ji Bajiniv (1740- 1 7G0) on tho site of an older but much humbler 
fuirine. Before its doors stand large lamp-pillars or dipmdls 
ibrnished with numerous branched brackets on which lights are 
placed on holidays. Nearer to tho tomplo door, under a light and 
||)legant carvod-stono pavilion with ornamented roof, rests the 
%roat bull or Nandi. A square outer hall or niandap of massive 
proportions, having a door on each face, stands in front of the 
shrine. Porches with separate roofs, but with tho same entablature 


' Acconiing to a local account tho origin of tho Racmlness of Trimbak. that 
Brahma jincl Vishnu disputed about MahAdev, Brahma ridiculing and Vishnu ex lolling 
him. To settle their dispute they arranged that they' should travel in <lifterent 
directions, Brahma in search of Maiiddov’s shoulders and Vishnu in search of Maiiddcv's 
feet. They agreed, if the search of both proved fruitless, to admit that MahAdev was 
truly great. Vishnu travelled till ho was weary but found nothing. Brahma 
returned with two subomojl witnesses to prove that he had found the shoulders. 
Enraged at this deception Mahddev cursed Brahma and said ho would have no 
followers. Brahma in revenge forced hlahddev underground wheu Trimbak hill at 
once rose 2000 feet above the town. In time a temple was built to Mah&dev under 
the title of Trimbakeshvar. The same story is told at length from tho Skonda Purda 
in Kennedy’s Hindu Mythology, 271-273. 

^ The Kivrittindth temple is said to have been founded by an ascetic about 700 
years ^o, before Trimbak was inhabited. 
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and cornico as the hall, stand out from it. The doorways of the porches 
are richly ornamented with ensped arches, upon carved side-posts 
supporting a strongly projecting entablature, above which, round 
both the porches and the outer hall, runs a double cornico and friozo, 
Bculptured with elaborate minuteness, ^riic roof is formed of slabs 
rising in steps from the architraves. These slabs are curvilinear 
externally; and eacli supports a discoid termination, the shape of 
which in every case is related to that of the dome which it surmounts. 
Above the discoid terminations is a lotus-liko fiiiial which gives 
what grace it may to the flattened domes of these ponderous 
structures. The great tower of the temple covering the shrine 
rises behind the outer hall. The ground-plan is Avhat luay bo 
cjiUcmI a broken square, heavily and thickly buttressed. An 
excessive solidity of appearance is given by the form of tlio 
buttresses, which sprc.ad at the base, and seem to root tlio whole 
building to tljo ground. The face of every buttress is niched and 
every niche is filled with carved figures of men and animnls, with 
flowers and scroll-work crowded everywhere. I'lio far-projecting 
entablature and <leep cornices cast their strong shadows, and add 
to the rich and massive appeamcb of tho \vh(.*le. Above the cornice 
rise numerous s}>irelets of tho same sliape and proportions as the 
great spire, the conical layers of which aro each suniiountod with 
a carved uruament. 'fhe spire itself rises to a great Jieight. It is 
crowned with a proportionate terminal and supports a. brightly 
gilt pot or kalash,^ llcsidos laud a-ssessed at £2 IS.y. (Rs. 21)) tho 
Uiini)le has a Goveriirneiib cash allowance of £1200 (Rs. 12,000) a 
year, and receives olTcrings froii\piIgriiUs valued at £100 (Rs. 4000). 
About 1805 the Vincliur chief presented the temple with a gaudily 
})aiiited car, to be drawn by worshippers on tho fair days. 

Tho management of the temple is in tho hands of a family of 
Brahmans iuitikmI Jogalekars. Under the Jogal(*kars are four men 
called Tungars who live in the temple, clean it and wait on tho god, 
receiving all p(u*quisitos except ornamoiits and money which aro taken 
by tho Jogalekars.- Tho god, who wears a golden ma.s<)ne, is fed 
three times a day, at eight iu tho morning, at eleven, and at eight at 
night, on food provided by tlio Jogalekars. At nine at night tho god 
is dixjsscd and every Monday he is taken out in a palanquin. Besides 
the inn ill temple there is a smaller one in tho fort which enjoys 
a yearly Government cash allowance of £16 (Rs. 160). Once in 
every twelve years when tho sun enters Loo, or Sinihasth,^ a great 


» Chvfsson and Woodhall’s Miscellany, I. 418. 

“ There is a long-standing dispute l>etween the Tungdrs and the tempi e-managora 
regarding these perquisites. The Tungirs maintain that the god should be dressed in 
new clothes every day, the soiled clothes becoming tlicir property. The managers 
refuse to do this and wash the god’s clothes, which the Tunmirs do not get until they 
aro worn out. Mr, 11. F. Silcock, C. S, o .r 

* legendary origin of the fair is, that once Brahma poured water from his- 
earthen pot on the feet of V4man, the fifth incarnation of Vishnu. The water flowed 
in all direotions till it was checked by Shiv who laid his matted hair in the way. In 
later times Tnmbak became the residence of tho great sage Gautam. The Brahmans 
rcc]uest(^ the sago to bring Ganga on earth that they nught bathe in her purifying 
waters, but he refused. One day PArvati sent a cow to graze in the fidd where 
tsiautaxn used to create rice for hu daily use. Gautam. dxovo off the cow and gave it a 
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fair is hold at tho source of the Godcdvari.^ The fair lasts for about 
thirteen months and is attended by 150,000 to 200^000 pilgrims 
from almost all parts of India. Many shops are opened during tho 
fair by Ndsik shopkeepers, who sell grain, cloth, copper anil brass 
vessels, and the inumeruus articloa wanted by a miscollaiieous 
crowd. 

About 500 years ago, before Trimbak village was founded, pilgrims 
had to put up atAnjaneri, and even after Trimbak became inhabited 
tho inconvenience of a dirty zigzag road and tho fear of marauding 
parties prevented any great number of pilgrims visiting tho place. 
Since the opening of the railway, and especially since a road has boon 
made to Nnsik, the number of pilgrims has immensely increased.^ 

As a rule pilgrims do not stay for more than fourteen days. 
Some lodge in the town whore wealthy men have built caste rest- 
lionses, but most in the fields round the town. The pilgrim goes 
through < lio prescribed bathing and worship, and then visits tlio 
chief o\)jects of holiness in and about the town, lie bathes in tho 
Kushavui*t pool'*^ and after bathing goes to worship Triinbakeshvar 
Mahiidov, but is not allowed to enter tho temples unless ho is 
a Brahman. A feast to tho temple Brdhmans completes tho 
ordinary round of obsorvaucos. If the pilgrim has como to perform 
^hrdddha or commemorative ceremonies ho must keep several other 
observances. After shaving and throwing the shaven hair in tho 
small square Gangala pool, the pilgrim goes to bathe in tho KxishAvart 
pond. After bathing ho makes some balls of rice if ho is a Brahman, 
or of whoat-fiour if he belongs to another caste, and performs tho 
usual tfhrdddha ceremonies, a Brilhmaaoflicijiting and reciting sacred 
texts. After having gone through tho ceremonies, ho throws tho 
balls, if of rice into a pool called the Kanchan pool, and if of whoat- 
fiour into tho Gangjila pool, and then goes to worship at Mah^dov’s 
tom pi o. 

On completing tho other observances, the pilgrim goes to sco the 
different objects of worslnp, . ilo first visits the source of tho 
Godilvari. Leaving tho town and passing w'ost to tho foot of tha 


blow with a stick from which it died. Anxious to cleanse himself from the sin of 
cow-killing the sage began to perform ceremonies and to propitiate MahAdeir. 
The god, pleased vath his pciiaiice, released Uanga from liis matted hair and striking 
her against a stone gave her leave to go down on earth. As tho water was coming 
down the sage Gautama gave it a circular motion by turning it round with a blade of 
kuHh grass ; thus arose the kmJuimrt or kus/i'turii&l pool. As this hai)peiied when 
the sun was in the zodiacal sign of Leo, a snecial fair is held once in evew twelve 
years when the sun enters that sign. The date of the descent of tho river from the 
Trimbak or, as it is locally called, BrahmA<lri hill, is given as Saturday tho tenth day 
of the bright hadf of Afdf/h (January- February) in the tortoise incarnation of Vishnu, 
during the era of king MAndhAta, after ta-o hundred thousand years of the Krita or 
first cycle had passed. Compare Kennedy’s Hindu Mythology, 256-2.'58. ^ 

’ So well known is this fair that tho word Goddvari is ordinarily used m GujarAt 
for the numeral twelve. ... x. . 

* It is computed that about 250,000 pilgrims visited Trimbak during tho lost 
^nUicufUi which lasted from the 13th of September 1872 to the 1 Ith of October 1873. 
The railway returns show for NAsik Hoad station in 1873 a total of 234,761 passengers 
against 118, 189 in 1868 and 151,380 in 1878. . x. . . 

® Bathing in -the KoshAvart pool may go on for da 3 rs, but on tho -first d^y tho 
pilgrim must give all his clothes to his priest or upddhya. 


Chapter XI 
Places of Into 
Tbimbak. 


Pilyrinifi. 
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hill ho finds a flight of steps built by Karamsi Ilansrdj, a rich 
Lohana of Bombay, the same who built the steps which lead 
to tho Klophanta Caves and the largo temple near the Byciilla 
railway station in Bombay. These steps, 700 in number, lead right 
up the hill. They are well built of masonry and cement, arc of au 
easy slope, and have protecting walls on cither side- There is a 
space ill the middle so that pilgrims go up by one side and come down 
by the other. At the top to tho left is a broad platform protected 
by a retaining wall. Prom the back of this platform, which is a 
sheer clilf about 300 feet high, water drips and flows through a stone 
cow^s mouth into a small reservoir. A priest constantly attends 
and dresses tho cow’s head with leaves and flowers. Close by ia 
a shrine of Devi. To the west of the platform a path runs along 
the hill-side to GorakhmUh’s cave, where lives a much respected 
Kauphata Oosavi. The platform commands a striking view. 
Below lies Trimbiik town with its temples and sacred bathing 
places. Across tho plain winds the thin silvery streak of the 
Goddvari flowing between high banks for about four miles.^ Against 
tho horizon stand tho heights of Saptashring (4*050), and close at 
hand rises tho fine hill of Anjaueri (4295) surmounted by a rock like 
a crouching lion. 

On tho plain, between Trimbak and Anjanori, are a monastery 
or iimth and a pond called tho Prayag tirth whero tho Nirbaui 
GosavLs live. It was from this monastery that tho procession of 
naked ascetics used to walk to the Kushavart reservoir in Trimbak 
village. The men walked three abreast with banners flying and 
gold and silver trumpets blowing, while crowds looked oji iu 
admiration. Besides tho Nirb^nis other wandering ascetics come 
from all parts of India to tho great twelve-yearly fair. These 
are Niraujinis, Hab?inis, Uddsis old and new, Kanphatas, and 
Nirmillds. Except tho Nirmdlds all these classes are worshippers of 
Shiv and have each a math. The Nirmdlas are Sikhs and Vaishnavs. 

Though the groat 1872 fair passed without a crime of importance 
earlier lestivals were often scones of riot and bloodshed. In 1837, 
notwithstanding tho presence of four companies of a Native regiment, 
there was a serious disturbance. In 1861 quarrels arose between 
the Nirbdnis and Udasis, as tho Uddsis imitated tho Nirbdnis and 
stripped themselves naked to walk iu procession and bathe in the " 
Kiishdvarb pool. Tho Nirbdnis said they alone had tho right to 
bathe naked and that other ascetics ought to wear a cloth round tho 
waist. Thu dispute ended in a fight in which sticks and stones wore 
freely used. In 1872 thirty-seven of tho Bhil guard from fivo 
neighbouring troasuries were collected to moke the necessary polico 
arrangements. Tho chief danger of a riot was from the rivalry of 
tho dilforenb classes of ascetics, each of whom wished to havo 


1 It is at tho village of Chakori, about five milca to the north-east of Trimbak, 
that the river assumes any considerablo size. It hero joins tho Kikri which rises in 
the aiuphitheatro of hills west of Trimbak. This is the real source of the 9o(Uvari 
and flows throughout the year while the Trimbak branch is dry by January. ' Mr. H. 
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leir procession on tho opening day. It was arranged that each 
accession should move at a difteront time of tho day. One baud 
‘ Nirmdli Gosilvis from the Panjab, who visited Trimbak for the ^ 
rst time, were prevented entering tho temple and were maltreated 
. r some Trimbak Brahmans who wure arrested and punished. The 
dasi Gosavis from Upper India made great efforts to be allowed 
I hold their naked procession, but strict orders were issued and no 
tempt was made. 

; Trimbak fort, which is 4248 feet above the sea, is described in 
"cdlS as on a scarp so high and inaccessible as to bo im pregnable 
by any army or artillery however numerous or well served. Tho 
hill was ten miles round the baso and about four miles round 
the top. The scarp, which varied in height from two to four 
hundred feet of perpendicular rock, surrounded the hill in every part, 
leaving no points except two gateways. The chief gateway tlirough 
which the garrison received their stores and provisions was on 
the south.^ The north gateway was only a single gate, tho 
passage to which was by narrow steps cut out of tho rock, and wide 
enough for ouly ono person at a time.^ This passage was cut four to 
six feet in the rock, and had nearly 300 stops, each furnished ^with 
side grooves or niches. These grooves wore required to hold on by, as 
at halt way up and after, it was hazardous to look back down the cliff 
which had GOO to 700 foet of a sheer drop. Tho top was surmounted 
by a building through which a six-feet wide passage wound about 
twenty foet in tho rock. Tho mouth was protected by a double 
gateway, from which tho further ascont was through a ha'chway. 
Theso winding stairs were covered by the building whose beams 
crossed tho stairs overhead, and which, if knocked dov/n, would only 
add strength to the placo by burying the passage gateway. Tho 
head of this passage was defended by two towers connected by a 
curtain, iu which was tho gateway. The hoiglit of tho hill was not 
so great on tho north as on tho south side, but it rose more abrii])tly 
and the ascent was steeper. Besides tho gateways there wore a few 
towers and works on different parts of tho hill, but tlioir 2 )OMition 
did not seem to havo been chosen with a view to increase tho 
strength of tho fortress. Tho magazines and almost all tho^ houses 
of tho garrison were cut in rock. At the foot of tho sca-rp, and 
at a short distance from the passage loading to tho north gate, was 
an old village in ruins. 

Trimbak with N^isik is said to havo been govern^^'^ Ihy a brother 
of Hamohandra (1271 - 1308) tho fifth of tho Dov.'giri Vadavs.® 

In the Musalrndn histories of tho Deccan, Trirrtbak is alwav^ , 
coupled with Ndsik, and it is still the practice speak of tho 
two places as Nasik-Trimbak. The earliest kmpwn mention of 
Trimbak w in 1629, in tho third year of SMh Jejidn*8 reign, when 

— — — — e ; 

^ Lake’s Sieges, 99. The entrance to tho south-west was a large and well built 
gateway, with recesses one within the other for a distance of about 300 yards, and 
mclining in its principal and last gateway to a nook oi* angle formed of two 
projecting precipices of tho hill, completely securing this gate pray from any effect o£ 
artillery. From the tops and battlements of the gateway a Jl approach to it waa 
impossible and hopeless. ManLtha and PendhAri Summary, 1:78. , _ , ^ 

* Laly’s Sieges, 78. f Wilson’s Mackenzie CoUecybn {2nd Ed.) 63« 
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foroo of 8000 horse was sent to conquer Nasik, Trimba 
angainner.^ In 1633 mention is made that tho Ahinadm . 
liz^mshdhi commandant of Trimbak fort offered his services 
loghala.® In 1635 a force' of 8000 men was sent against tl* 

: f Junuar, Sangamner, Ndsik, and Trimbak.^ In 1636, sii 
'defeat at Millnili, Shahji agreed to deliver Trimbak fort aloi 
Tringalvddi, Harishcliandragad, and others, to Khau Zam 
Moghal general.'^ About 1680 Trimbak ('l''irmek) is mention 
. lb-division of Sangamner which was a district of Aurangab 
anu script quoted by Ormc, apparently of Moglial times, do 
i le river Ganga as coming from the Konkan hills on which Tirmck 
t built, passing through the middle of the Sangamner district forty 
iles (20 kos) to Gulshanabad or Niisik. Numbers of Hindus from tho 
ost distant parts are said to como every year to Trimbak to bathe 
. i the day tho sun enters the sign of tho Scorpion. Every twelfth 
‘ ^ar tho multitude was much greater and some came on every day 
■ tho year. Tho pilgrim tax yiehied a largo sum and belonged to 
■ imandant of Trimbak fort. Tho rock out of whicli the Ganga 

' had been fashioned into a cow^s mouth/* In 1682 Aiirangzeb’s 
advanced from Aurangabad to Nasik-I'irmek, near tho 
’ the riv(U’ Ganga, and their detachments reduced scvcml 
lotached hills/ In 1684 one of Sambhaji's gencrnls gained 
> . ^ with the troops under his command to bathe in the Ganga 

Virmek, as according to their belief every Mardtha was 
■^ash at least once a year in tho Ganga, and in prefevenco 
‘ /irniek.^ In 1716 Shnhu demanded that tho Moglnds 
' ‘ ore Trimbak fort to the Marrltluis/ 'J'ho dcinaiid was 
’ the fort scorns to have remained with tho Moghals till 
>10 whole of KliAndesli passed to the Nizilui.^* In 1730 
?aptured by Kolis,^® but tho Nizam recovered it and 
5 / >2 when it was taken by a Manltha officer.^^ In 1750 

ie • . 'r mentions Trimbak as a good fort on tho bank of tho 

Of a 1767 Trimbak is mentioned as psxrt of tho territory 

‘ liic ’ t rav Peshwa agreed to give to his uncle Raghimath 
lo. .a .» vorine statoraont, prepared from MaratUa records of 

»onl nbak is entered as a sub-division in tho Sangamner 

strk. . ^ - £848 (Rs. 8482)/^ 

Dur. .. ; 'iltha war of 1818 Trimbak, ll5jdhair, and JIfilegaon 

^ro t : ilsik forts which offered resistance to Colonel 

' cDow ■ ' Marching from Nasik on tho 22nd of April 

* dIowcI * ‘ 3 detachment halted half way to Trimbak^ while 


^ Klliot an 
^ Klliut an 

* Klliot azu 
» MSS. quo 

* Ornic's Hii 
® Grant Dufi 

TransacKov 
Grant L>uff 
^ Des' ription 
at N^'aik-Timn 
rimuck. 


' IT. 10, 11. * Grant Dufi'' a Mardthds, 49. 

. V IL 62. 

i Grant DufTs Mardihda^ 52. 

I Historical Fragments, 285-286. 

'nents, 113. ^ Orme’s Historical Fragments, 143. 

. 1»7. » Grant Duff’s Majnitlids, 200, 206. 

eo^aphical Society, 1. 243. 

» ot Geog[raphiqne do ITnde, I. 482. The editor notices 
e and it appears in Keunell's map (1783) as Ndsick- 
Ts Mardthds, 339, Woring’s Mardthlis, 239, 
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F tho engineers went ahead to reconnoitre and summon the fr 
surrender. As the party approached tho village of Trimbal 
enemy loft it and opened fire from the guns on the north e 
■ the fort which were numerous and well served. They after 
made a sally on tho party but wore at once driven back, 
same evening a rcconiiaisanco was Tuade of the south gateway 
was on the other side of tho fort and at a considerable dis 
from the village. Tho commanding engineer liicutcnant 1 
recommended an attack on tho north gato.^ Tho plan of attac 
to silence tho fire of tho enemy ^s guns, particularly those whicl 
* on the ruined village, and for this purpose to erect a battery fi 
pieavy ordnance at tho northern side of tho bottom of tho hill, 

: to occupy and form a lodgment in tho village at the foot ' 

;; north gate, to erect a battery in the village for four »six-pon 
to batter the gateway, and thence to carry the guns up t 
gateway by hand as liad been done at Rajdhair fort. At tlio 
distance of about 100 yards it was hoped that the tower* 
curtains of tho gateway might bo demolished, and that tho i 
might advance to storm the breach under cover of tho fire c. 
batteries and of musketry from the post in tho village, j 
events, it was hoped that a lodgment so imTiiodiatoly undo 
gateway would alarm the garrison and induco them to surrond 
To cut off from the enemy all hope of escape by the south 
and to distract their attention, two six-.ponu<lors and a ho^ 
were dciacliod and established as high up tho hill and as n 
tho south gate as the nature of tho ground allowed. 

Tho attack began on tho 23rd. At eight in the mornin; 
detachment took its ground before tho fort, and tho wliolo 
intrenching tools and materials collected for tho siege wore c 
into tho village to tho place chosen for tlio engineer's store 
four in tho evening a detachment of fifty ‘Kuropcai\s, fifty irrep 
and 150 horso with two six-poundors, marched from camp to 1 
position opposite tho south gateway. W'itli them was a working 
under an officer of engineers, consisting of a small detail of sf. 
and miners, thirty pioneers, and fifty litter-bearers, provided with 
wicker-cages or gabions and 2000 sand bags. A battery for th 
six-pounders and a place of arms for tho troops wore pro 
during the night, and one of tho guns was carried up and plac 
battery. For tho operations on the north sido a working part 
got ready of half tho corps of sappers*and minors, fifty Furoj 
100 litter-bearers, and about 100 lascars. As soon as it was dus 
battery and place of arms were laid out, and when it grew dai 


^ The reasons for the engineer’s choice were, that although the ascent 
north gate was more difficult than to the south gate, there was hut one line o 
to destroy, a point of great consec^uence, as the detachment had only six-p^ 
with which to effect a breach, a» it Wcos innwssiblo to carry heavier guns up li- 
on either side. A second reason was tho advantage oflered by the village f>l 
bak and other ruined villages at the foot of the- scarp in constructing battc'ri 
giving cover to the troops. A third reason was that the roa<l leading t'^o the s«>ii ' 
of the fort was impracticable for guns, and the wells on that side ba*d been po 
Ltake’s Sieges, 90-100. 

B 23-83 
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wbrkiDg party advanced and began operations.^ At twelve at night 
the relief for the working party arrived in the trenches, consisting 
of the remaining half of the sappers and miners, fifty sepoys, 400 
pioneers, and 200 litter-bearers. Owing to the rocky nature of the 
ground it was necessary to carry the earth for the battery from a 
distance. It was deemed therefore advisable not to relieve the old 
working party but to keep both at work, and thus, by great labour, 
the works were finished a little before daylight, and four heavy guns, 
two oight-iiich mortars and two eight-inch howitzers, wore got into 
battery. During the night the enemy fired occasionally on the 
working party from their different guns, but no casualties occurred. 

On the 24th the battery opened at daylight and with groat effect, 
BO that in three hours all the enemy's guns were silenced, and it 
was found on reconnoitring that they had left the i-uinod village. 
This induced the commanding officer to attempt a lodgment there at 
midday instead of waiting till night as had originally boon intended. 
The working‘s and covering* parties for this sorvico were ordered 
to parade at noon in rear of the work. From some misconception 
of orders the covering party advanced three quarters of an hour 
before the time ordered and before the working party wore ready ; 
and instead of remaining quiet under cover of the walls and houses, 
they attempted to force the gateway and the bluff rock 200 feet in 
perpendicular height. 

The enemy opened a very heavy fire of jirijals, rockets, and 
matchlocks, and rolled large stones on the assailants. When the 
working party arrived they tried in vain to establish themselves. 
At the same time the British batteiy discontinued firing as the 
artillerymen were worn out by twelve hours' incessant labour and 
tlio working party were forced to retire with loss behind the walls 
of the village whore they remained till night when a battery for four 
six-pounders was completed. During the afternoon of the 23rd, 
the onoray, fancying from the desperate enterprise of that morning 
that an attempt had reiilly been intended by the narrow passage, 
and believing that neither rocks, walls, nor artillery could stop 
their assailants, lowered one of their number by a rope, who, when 
within hail, called out that the commandant was willing to treat 
with Colonel McDowell. The usual demand of the payment of 
arrears wjis made and refused. About six in the morning of the 
24th, n ; •n came down, and terms were 

arranged , . c: :■ b- 3 place, the garrison being allowed 


■■ , . ' ‘ ‘ • lis work was foi'incd proved to bo a bed of 

i*' h gave rise to ^eat additional lafx>ur. For 

'Was intended, an elevated one had to bo 
v'''''* w.-.' . cncu arising from this circuinstanco was 

• '* ' the guns, which rendered it iiecossary to 

- le gons to rest on, in order to give them 

' jatevr’ay. Lake’s Sieges, 99-106. 

' ' dippers and miners, eighty pioneers, and 

'• ■ cers. They were provided with 100 gabions 

' * •' fajesty ’a Royals and the lat Battalion of the 


> Uiiforti 
rock a few 
instead of ; 
eoiistructei ’ ' 
the imp<iss 
form an in 
euflicient * 
a The w 
100 litter- 
ond 2000 s 
» The CO 
I3th Regi;.r f 
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^■o retire with their arms and private property. In the course 
he day the garrison turned out. There were about 535 me 
tajputs and Marabhas with a few Sidis or Abyssinians. It w 
.rraagod that they should leave by the south gate, but so w< . 
ad it been secured inside by heaps of stones that they were n* 
bio to clear a way for themselves before three o'clock in tl 
£ternoon. Within the fort were found twenty -five pieces of orduanc 
•om a thirty-threo down to a one-pounder, with a sufficiency < 
nmunition.^ The loss iu taking this important fortress amonnte 
} thirteen Europeans and nine natives, including two officer 
Tin’s loss was small, but the state to which the heavy guns an 
their canriages was reduced was a serious inconvenience. Thei 
were no means of replacing them. The siego of hill-forts was part 
cuhirly destructive to gun-carriages. To give the pieces sufficiei 
elevation it was necessary to sink the trails into the ground. Whei 
this, as at Trimbak, was impracticable from the rocky site of tt 
battery, the wLeola had to be raised on sand-bags. 

The fall of Trimbak so alai’med the commandants of the othc 
forts that sixteen strong places surrendered without resistance.^ Th 
occupation of so many forts caused serious embarrassment. N 
regular "troops coiiM ha spared, and irregulars raised for the purpos 
wore unworthy of trust. Tlio temporary use of irregulars could no 
1)0 avoi<lcd. At tlio same time application was made to Brigadiei 
General Dove ton for iriore Native Infantry, who ordered tw 
companies of the second battalion of tho 13th Itogiineut to joi 
from Jalua with all expedition.® 

Two months after the surrender of Trimbak fort, Trimbak 
Dcuglia tried to retake it by surprise. Only a few men of tho 13t 
IVladras Native Infantry, commanded by a Subhediir, had been leJ 
in the fortress. One morning the sentries at tho north gate wci 
1 to admit a band of pilgrims who wished to worship th 
..rt^urco of the Goddvari. They wero admitted without suspicioi 
Before all of tho party had entered one of them attacked tho sentry. 


^ On oxainining their guns tho artillery of the cnomy was not fouiifl so unscientif 
^ their practice accined to show. Hcvcral shells that had heou brought from Damr^ i 
•im the time of th<3 IVIoghal govornniont were lying about. Some of those V^eing fill t 1 
^ith loose powder, without a fuv.e or any other Bto}»per, wero run down with tl 
usual charge of powder, and fired on the British. Thu gun gave a double report, 4 - 
the shell burst the moment it left the muzzle. Tlio assailants could not imagir j 
what was the cause of tho double report as they wci'e never able to sec where the 
struck or what beeiiinc of it. The mouth of the gun was torn to fjicces. fcjummai 
Mar^ltha and l^cndhjlri Wai's, 184. 

^ Those sixteen places were, Achla, Ahivant or Ivatta, Bahula, Bhdskargai' 
Ghf^^ad, Harish, Hatgad, Rantra, Koledhair, Knnbira, Kdvnai, Mdrkinda, Rdmse 
Kdv. ya-Jdvlya, Tringalvddi, and Vdghera. All these forts were visited and reportt 
on by Captain Briggs immediately after their surrender. Ammunition and stores woi 
found in Bhdakarrad, Kantra, Bdmsej, and Vdghera. Ahinadnagar Collector’s MS» 
File VI. Inward Miscellaneous. 

^ Blacker *s Mardtha War, 321-323. The guns used in the reduction of Trimba 
fork were, two iron eighteen-pounders and two iron twelve-pounders, eight si 
pounders, two eight-inch and two five and a half incT mortars, two oi^ht-inch ar 
two five and a half inch howitzers. Tlie auimuuitiot* expended was 2o4 oightee-' 
pound shot, sixty-six twelve-x>ound allot. 111 eight-irch shells, 40 five and a hs 
inch shells, and 2200 pounds of gunpowder. The stores used were 8000 sand-bag 
200 gabions, and 50 fosciuea. Lake’s Sieges, 105-100. 
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who, at the cost of his life, saccoeclod in closing the gates. Tl 
garrison, immediately alarmed, overpowered the few who luf 
i^aiucd admittance, and the rest of the pilgrims, in the narrcl 
light of steps loading to the north gate, suffered severely frol 
tones dropped on them from above.^ ^ 

The Brdhmans of Trimbak played a seditious part during tl[ 
857 mutinies. At their instigation a party of Bhils and Thdku^ 
btackod the Trimbak treasury on the night of the 5th of Decombc' 
B57, and some of the men who took part in the rising h^ 
loinsolves in the hills round Trimbak. The hills were soarche- 
id among the men who were made prisoners a Thakur name! 
aiidu acknowledged his share in the outbreak and stated that hj 
id his people had risen under the advice of a Trimbak Brdhma. 

A 'lom, ho said, he knew by sight and could point out. Another c 
r e prisoners confirmed this story and promised to identify tl 
1 ‘ithmaii. Mr. Chapman, the civdl oflicor in charge of the distri** 

■‘A lo knew that the rising and attack on Trimbak had been organi^J 
b. Brahmans, had brought all the Brdhmans of Trimbak into t 
up and ranged them in rows, but no ono had come forward^ 

*4 mtify the loading conspirators. J^indu was called and told ^ 

{ ^ xinine the rows of Bnt/hmaiis and find out whether the man wl\ 

' ,3 1 advised his j3Coplc to revolt was among them. Pandu walked 
wn the line and stopping before a Brahman, whose face wai 
efflod, asked that the cloth might bo taken away, and on seeing 
l:«v face said that ho was ono of the Brahmans who had persuaded 
« Tlulkurs to attack Triiribak. Then the other '^I'hakur who had 
j’lfessed, was called in, and walking down the line picked out 
t.. • same Brahman. Next morning this Brahman was tried, found 
t’. ‘ 5 ty, condemned to death, and hanged.^ 

"J'ringalva'di Fort, 2893 feet above the sea, stands six miles 
1 iih-west of Igatpuri and four miles north of the Thai jiass. It 
^ visited by Captain Briggs in 1818. lie found the path up the 
‘s« . v>rpart o£ the hill long and easy. The scarp of the rock was 
and a flight of good steps led up its face. There was a second 
"oach on the othcjr side of the hill but it was purposely stopped 
' i: i stones and earth.® In 1(33G Tringalvddi fort is mentioned 
-ti: ig the places which Slulhdji, Shivdji’s father after his defeat 
• ■ lahuli in Thaua was forced to make over to the Moghals.t, 
galvsidi is ono ot! the sixteen fortified places which surrendered 
lo British on the fall of Trimbak in April 1818.® Tringalvddi 
’ - , i ♦^mpleof Brahmadev with a Sanskrit 

* 1 i ;. orth- west of Ndsik and about 

*i ' V. ; r. and hill station, 3812 feet 

It * 1 . <asik hill-forts in its waving 


several caves 
’iption datec* 

s’^a'gliora, al 

nilcs north 
o sea level. 


ke’s Sieges, ! i t*, above p. 201, 

ptaiu Brigu^ i!cr» ^khmadnagar Collector’a File, Inward 

.laucoua, \ ■..■u j; }' , ■ ii IkC latter road the better suited for 

•e as It rwiK , . ! . .. j ;; ,ot and Dowsou, VII; 60. 

acker sMa. .' ^ n ‘ Burgess’ Lost of Antiejuarian Itemains. 
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aaapOj and iii being almost all covered with grass^ exc( 
Isst^ where is a very steep descent.^ Captain Briggs, 'w 
' iyhera in 1818, rode without difficulty to the foot of i 
>re wero a few houses occupied by part o£ the garris 
^ up the scarp was steep and difficult. It led to 1 
, gateways the outer of which had bastions. The wal. 
the fort was ample. There was no want of thatched h 
t rrison, but there were no bombproofs for ammunitioi 
i.* Vaghora is ono of the sixteen fortified places wl 
ed to Colonel McDowoll^s force on the fall of Trim . i 
1818.® When it was taken it had a large quantity 
t)n and stores.^ 

I ^^irtoon miles north of Dindori and about three miles s< ? 
ashring hill, was once the head-quarters of a p 
h 1881 it had a population of 3102, chiefly traders • i 

3st iViention of Vani is as Van in a copper-plate, d <4 
the Rashtrakuta king Govinda III.® The old sit 
1 to have heen at the haso of Ahivant fort, about vo 
3 north-west of the present site. According to tln^ .;i,> 
out A.D. 1478 (jSlhaTc 1400) Ganpatrao Jauardan^ ii.v 
nmandant of Ahivant fort, seeing that great iiijurv. m..- 
li and its people by cannon balls fired from Al5 \u', 
Lvdsis and other freebooters, settled Vani on its p/ i 
ilt a small fort to the west of the now settlement. t r*. 
the Nasik forts passed from the Moghals to the Mard 
)k the place of Ahivant, and the people of the villa ; < 

Tit and settled at Vani, greatly increasing its popiil .<• . , 

ent prepared from MarAtha records, about 1790, 1 - 
mi, appears as the head-quarters of a sub-divisi r 
next to Ndsik with a yearly revenue of £1- . * » 
) 0 ).« 

IS? fort built by Ganpatrao was a small reservoir : -A >* 
.^l^ahdlakshmi. After the templo fell to ruin tho 
^he lay in the fort till, when Vani ceased to I cbo 

it was taken to Nasik. To tho east of A : * i is 
"y : the Saptashring-nivasini goddess. The godd 's 

• '*^ 1/0 have come from the top of Sap tash ring to help s of 

">tees as could not climb the Saptashring hill. The j ’ d 


^ . Baines, O. S. ^ Captain Briggs* Ropoi't, 20th Juno 1 

' is MarAtha War, 322 note 2. 

calls were. Of arms six guns, 166 muskets and bayonets, and ^ 
of ammunition 800 lead jinjal balls, seventy-nine cartridgi 
^ badrahs) of gunpowder, ^6 round shot, sixty gun chniiis, f 
grapo, and one largo flint bag. Of miscellaneous articles there w 
e of gold weighing twenty -eight tolAs worth about £Si(i (lie. 560), 
»ne worth £4 6s. (lls. 43) and the other £l 2s. (Us. J 1) ; 408 red 
blue turbans, eight stands of colours, four drums, fifty-six piece 
and blacksmith^ tools, and an old tont. Appendix to Captai 

A. Soc. (Old Series), V. 352. See above p. 185 note 1. 

• MdrAthas, 230. 
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f>lo was built about 1780 by a Sbeuvi named Sbridhar 
sbman^ the agent or vahivdtddr of Gopikdbdi, the mother of 
havrao the fourth Peshwa (1761 - 1 772), who lived at Nasik 
enjoyed as her private allowance the revenues of the petty 
\ion of Vaui-Dindori. Shridhar also built two roservoirt \ near the 
\le and threw a dam across a small stream in the neighl jourhood. 
the west of Vani is a Hemddpanti temple of Aga styeshvar 
adov, and a templo of Tilbhandeshvar Mahddev, the la utter built 
io same Shridhar Lakshman. Near the Tilbhandeshvj \t temple 
liree reservoirs, a dam over the Dev river, and a la rgo rest- 
^ all built by the same Shridhar Lakshman. T1 le jewels 
lo Saptashring goddess, which are valued at aboi it £3000 
30,000), are kept at Vani, and a large fair is h "^dd here 
year immediately after the April full-moon fair onSaj bring, 
has a vernacular school and a wee^kly market on Tue 
ChausAlo, about eight miles north-west of Vani, is a ST^’oup of 
lally large memorial -stones.^ s 


iichur in Niphad, four miles sooth of liilsalgaon thf ^®*^rost 
ly station, with which it is connected by a britv^^^*^ 

|od road, is the rcshlenco of tho chief of Vinchur, a class 

\ In I8S1 it had a population of 4800 or 431 fewc in 

Vinchur was granted as a military or HuranjiUti estate*'^ Yithal 
an ancestor of tho present cliiof, who 
'' at tho capture of Ahinadabad in 1755. It is 
(lud wall ill fiiir repair, and contains a few good hoii ' 

. tioii is chiefly agricultural, but there is a small trade 

'rhero is a weekly market on Fridays.^ flrst class 

/ cliiof of Vinchur is a Dosh as tli Brahman. Ho is a He 

. ! and a Companion of the Order of the Star of Ii' and two 
' orty-flvo villages in Njtsik, three in Ahmadnagnr ''^^^ rental 
^ aa, with a pojiulation of about 30,000 and a yea ^‘^vil 

' ut £7300 (Its. 72,700). Ho settles without appeal^ eriminal 
s ariso among the people of his villages, and ir 
L.' 4 has tho powers of a first class magistrate. in 1881 

' da, tho head-quarters of tho Yoola sub-division, wi< danm^d 
P' atioii of 1 7,ti85, is a station on tho Dhoud 'ar of 

, fifteen miles south of Manmsid and 1C2 miles iiv.. 


“S 


; 12,026, 

IS72 census showed a population of 17,461, Hindus ^ 
id«ns 4910, and 525 Others. Tho 1881 census slio'wed^'^ 4972 
increase of 224. Of these 12,635 were Hindi' 
sins, and seventy-eight Others. loji Piltil 

mportance of Yeola dates from 1667, when oneBdgb,^^^^ 

ed a number of emftsmen to settle by offering 

^lo terms. Of late years the town has grown 

inufacturo of silk and cotton goods and of gold tlirt''^ crafts- 

oii tho railway helps Yoola, and numbers^of skille- 


C.S. 

Mr. II. l\. Co 


>vo, p. C47. 


» Grant DufiTs Mardtlids, 2S3. 
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. Q a ottled in it, some of the Leva Kanbi casto from Guj 
.:r3 from tho Nizdm^s dominions. There is a largo 
v.olc >yiiig about 7000 persons of both sexes. About £20 
\ - rrfii )()) worth of raw silk and the same amount of silk thi 
• i r • imported. The exports amount to £50,000 (Rs. 5,00,< 

: S’, tlks and about the same amount of thread. There 
,bl o manufacture of gold and silver wire and thread 
h<,u t £150 (Rs. 1500) worth of gold and £2000 (Rs. 20 
.li silver are imported every year. These manufac 
3 out 3500 people. In 1876 tho exports wore value 
i 5 0,000 (Rs. 15,00,000). Tho railway returns sho 

1 passengers from 25,805 in 1871) to 40,873 in 1881 a 
r a 3068 to 3424 tons. At the time of its found 
\ under tho Emperor of Delhi ; it subseqiioiitly pas? 
i ^f iSdfcara, anti then to tho Poshwils. Madhavr^ 
iL ’'wa (1761-1772), gave it and several other villa^ 
rf int to Vithal Sliivdev, the ancestor of the present ' 
r . The present chief still enjoys the revenue ■ 

5 lied to the town, but has no authority within town l 
is surrounded by a ruined mud wall and its 
comparatively broad and well laid out, aro clci. "• 
A municipality was established in 1858- In 1; C 
ri i income of about £2719 (Rs. 27,490), doriveri 
ies and a house-tax, an cxpoiidituro of £1294, > 
o f taxation of about 2.9. 8ici, (Rs. Ig). Tho water- < . 
t well with an abundant spring about a milo 
L e town. From the well the water is led by a dn 
g to five reservoirs within the town. Tho well h; 

Y tho municipality for £50 (Rs. 500) and abou 
: i havo been spent in bringing tho water to tho to wr 

to increase the water-supply from tho Khirdisat" 
o miles north-east of the town. Tho works, wh 
.' to cost about £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000), will prol 
' • ^^1884 and finished in 1886. 

dlogaon and Ahmadnagar high-road passes close 
“^he town. Resides tho ordinary sub-divisional ar- 
eola has a subordinate jiidgc^s court, a post offict 
1 . » y. The dispensary was opened in 1868, In 1881 i 
patients at a cost of £170 (Rs. 1700). A marke 
lys outside of tho town on a well shaded sit 
»y about 5000 people, some of whom come fro 
• I - A largo amount of business is done ; during 
» Vi. .of cattle and 3200 sheep were sold.^ 


^ Mr. H. R. Cooke, O.S. ; Mr. E. C. Monicson, C.S. 
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